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j 1 ilfesTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

PART I. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Configuration of Patty Compounds. By Pavel Iw. Petrenko- 
Kritschenko (7, pr. Chem., 1900, [ii], 315—320).—A continuation 
of the controversy between the author (Abstr., 1900, i, 421) and Krafft 
(ibid., 577). R. H. P. 

Th© Geometrically Isomeric Symmetrical Dimethylethylenes 
(^-Butylenes), their Bromo-derivatives, and /3~Bromomonocarb- 
oxylic acids. By Johannes WTslicenus (Annalen, 1900, 313, 
207—209).—An introduction to the following two papers, of which 
th© first comprises revision of a previous paper on the same subject 
(Hobs, Afasfcr., 1889, 575). M. O. P. 


Derivatives of ^ Butylene Dibromide and Crotonylene Hydro¬ 
bromide. By Johannes Wislioenus and Paul Schmidt ( Annalen, 
1900, 313, 210—228)*—The authors have prepared considerable quan¬ 
tities of ^-butylene by the method of Le Bel and Greene, which consists 
in allowing wobutyl alcohol to drop on fused zinc chloride, and absorb¬ 
ing the isobutylene with sulphuric acid; the hydrocarbon thus ob- 

. . GHj-O-H 

tamed is a mixture of the centro symmetrical ^-butylene, jjJJ 

ch 3 -c«h 

with the piano-symmetrical hydrocarbon, in the proportion 

1 :2. The dibromide obtained when this mixture combines with 
i bromine is separable into two fractions, of which that having the 
| higher boiling point (158—159°), when decomposed with potassium 
! TQL. bXXX. 1 b 


C-C-CH S ’ 
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hydroxide (1 mol.), yields piano-symmetrical bromo-i^-bntylene ('!), 

GH S Cj*H ^ 

GI-L »C'Er 5 ^ ar S er amount than the lower fraction (157—158°), but 

. * * . - CH 8 -C-H 

in both fractions the centro-symmetrieal isomeride, jjfC'CH > Pre¬ 
ponderates ; only 15 per cent, of the latter is attacked after 1 hour 
with 15 per cent, alcoholic potash, whereas the piano-symmetrical de¬ 
rivative is thereby completely resolved into crotonylene. In other words, 
of the greater part of the i^-butylene dibromide, one-third is converted 
into the piano-symmetrical bromo-^-butylene, the remaining two-thirds' 
yielding the centro-symmetrieal modification. 

The boiling point of the centro-symmetrieal bromo-^-butylene is cer¬ 
tainly not lower than 93—94°, but the presence of hydrogen bromide 
induces transformation into the piano-symmetrical modification ; this 
change takes place at the ordinary temperature, and is accelerated by 
sunlight, and the boiling point therefore becomes depressed. The 
piano-symmetrical modification has an agreeable odour when freshly 
prepared, boils at 83"5—84*5°, and has a sp. gr. 1*3152 at 26°/4°; 
when exposed to light, it acquires a disagreeable odour, and, hydrogen 
bromide being eliminated, undergoes transformation into the centro- 
symmetrieal modification, but not to so great an extent as in the con¬ 
verse ease. 

Ethylacetylene [butinene], OEtiCH, is a colourless, very limpid 
liquid which boils at 17—18°; it yields explosive precipitates with 
amnaoniacal silver chloride and alcoholic silver nitrate solutions, Di- 
methylacetylene or crotonylene, OMeiOMe, boils at 27*2—27*6°. 

OHo.fi-Br 


Plano-symmetrical crotonylene dibromide, 
146—146*5° under 740 mm. pressure : 


CBVC-Br* 


boils at 


excess of bromine converts it 
into crotonylene tetrabromide, OBr 2 Me*OBr 2 Me, which melts at 243°, 
and not at 230° as stated by Eaworsky. Centro-symmetrieal crotonyl- 
CF 8 -C-Br 

ene dibromide, B r .(>OH ’ P re P are(i ky the action of zinc dust on 


the alcoholic solution of the tetrabromide, boils at 149- 


-150°. 

m. a e. 


Geometrically Isomeric Symmetrical Dimetkylethyleiies ^ 
[^-Butylenes] from Tiglic and Angelic Acids. By Johanne^ 
Wislicenus, Henry Paul Talbot, and Martin Henze (Annalen, 
1900,313, 228—242).—The hydriodides of tiglic and angelic acids 
(E. Schmidt, Abstr., 1881, 1126) are best prepared in chloroform solu¬ 
tion, the former crystallising from light petroleum in colourless leaflets 
which melt at 86"5—87°; the hydriodide of angelic acid is more 
readily soluble than the isomeride melting at 59*5—60*5°, and under*- 
goes transformation into the latter on repeated recrystallisation. 

When the hydriodide of tiglic acid is treated with sodium carbonate, 
and the hydrocarbon which is generated collected in bromine, the di- 

CH s *j>H 

' "bromide which is formed yields bromo-^-butylene, p» r .(j.Q]j > on treat¬ 
ment with alcoholic potash; when submitted to the same series >of 
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changes, the hydi'iodide of angelic acid yields crotonylene hydrobromide, 


CEL-C-H 

OH •C , Br‘ ® 10 ^ ormer substance, which must have arisen from plarto- 

3 011,-C-H 

symmetrical ^-butylene, a jj 9 boils at 93*5°, and is identical with 

the substance previously regarded as centro-symmetrical bromo-^-bntyl- 
©ne (see preceding abstract), whilst crotonylene hydrobromide, boiling 
at 85—86°, is derived from eentro-symmetrical ^-butylene. 

M. 0. F. 


Action of Bromine on Trimethylen© under different Con¬ 
ditions. By Gabriel Gustavson (/. pr. Chem 1900, [ii], 02, 
273—295).—A detailed description of researches, of which a summary 
has already appeared (Abstr,, 1900, i, 535). B. H, P. 

Decomposition of. Iodoform in Chloroform Solution. By 
M. C. Schuyten (Chem. Centr ., 1900, ii, 1007 ; from Bull. Acad. roy. 
Belg.j [iii], 38, 625—-639).—(1) In solutions of the same concentra¬ 
tion, at the same temperature and with free access to air, the less the 
quantity of iodoform the greater the proportion decomposed. (2) In 
solutions of different concentrations, the greatest decomposition occnrs 
in the most dilute. (3) The higher the temperature, the greater the 
decomposition. (4) As the volume of air in contact with the solution 
is increased, the amount of decomposition also increases. When air is 
excluded and the solution exposed to light, the greater the intensity 
of the light, the greater the decomposition effected. Solutions may be 
kept in the dark for a week without change, for under such conditions 
. only a rise of temperature causes a separation of iodine. When 
solution which has been exposed to light until iodine has begun to be" 
liberated is placed in the dark, the decomposition still proceeds. A 
series of experiments, in which solutions were allowed to remain in 
contact with less air than that theoretically required for the separa¬ 
tion of the whole of the iodine, showed that, nevertheless, the iodoform 
would in time be completely decomposed. E. W. W. 

woNitroso-compounds. By Arnold F, Holliman (Ber. t 1900, 
33, 2913—2914).—-A question of priority (compare Abstr., 1896, 
i,* 148; 1897,i,599; Hantzsch and Schultze, Abstr., 1896, i, 353; 
Hantzsch and Veit, Abstr., 1899, i, 401; and Hantzsch, Ber. } 1900, 
33, 2542). A. H. 

, Acetals of Polyhydric Alcohols. By Marcel Del^pine (Compt 
! rend., 1900, 131, 745—747).—The diacetal of ^-erythritol, which has 
not hitherto been described, is obtained by adding acetaldehyde to a 
|. cooled solution of ^-erythritol in hydrochloric acid; it is soluble in 
| chloroform, alcohol, or water, from which it crystallises in prismatic 
| needles, melts at 94*5—95°, boils at 201°, and sublimes below the 
letter temperature. The following thermochemical data were 
I obtained; 

I':... , ' - • ' b 2 
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Molecular heat of combustion. 



Constant 

Constant 

Molecular heat 


volume. 

pressure. 

of formation. 

Glycol formal . 

409‘4 Cal. 

409*6 Cal. 

80-3 Gal 

,, acetal.. 

558*24 

558-8 

94*4 

i*Erythritol diformal.. 

744-3 

744-6 

166-2 

„ diacetal... 

1048*0 

1048-8 

188-6 

d-Mannitol triformal.. 

1083*22 

1083-5 

248-2 

„ triacetal .. 

1536*91 

1538-1 

283-5 


These results show that the heat of formation increases with the 
number of hydroxyl groups in the alcohol, and is greater for the 
acetals than for the corresponding formals, conclusions which are in 
accord with the known facts respecting the relative stability of the 
compounds, N. L, 


Geometrically Isomeric a-Methyl~/3-crotonic Acids. By 
Johannes Wislicenus and Martin Henze (Annalen, 1900, 313, 
243—250).—According to theoretical views expressed by J, Wisli¬ 
cenus, it was to be expected that the dibromide of angelic acid, 


ch 3 *c*h 
ch 3 -c*co 2 h 


Br*C*OHo 


would yield /3-bromotiglic acid, qjj .{J.qq > on treat¬ 

ment with alcoholic potash, and that the dibromide of tiglic acid, 

H*C-CH S . OH s *CvBr 

CH .q.qq H > WOTl ^ g* ve r * se j^-bromoangelic acid, gg- .{J.qq g 5 

of these, it might be anticipated that the former would be more stable 
than the latter, the salts of which should easily break up into metallic 
bromide, carbon dioxide, and crotonylene (dimethylacetylene). These 
anticipations have been verified. 

fi-3romoangelic acid crystallises from light petroleum in rosette-like 
aggregates of needles melting at 94—95°; the sodium salt decomposes 
in aqueous solution, yielding crotonylene. 

fi-Bromotiglic acid crystallises from light petroleum in large, mono- 
clinic prisms and melts at 100—101°. M. 6. F. 


Direct Nitration in the Fatty Series. By Louis Bouveault 
and A. Wahl (Compt, rend,, 1900, 131, 687—689).—The action of 
well cooled fuming nitric acid on ethyl dimethylacrylate yields ethyl 
nitrodimethylacrylate , a pale yellow liquid of sp. gr, IT384 at 0°, 
with a peculiar piquant and somewhat disagreeable odour. It boils 
without decomposing at about 220° under atmospheric pressure. When 
dissolved in benzene, its molecular weight is normal. It is insoluble 
in water and acid, and dissolves slowly in cold solutions of alkali 
hydroxides, but is dissolved and decomposed on heating. Ordinary 
reducing agents have no action on it. When treated with alcoholic 
potash, it yields a potassium salt, C 7 H 10 O 4 NK, from which, by the 
action of hydrochloric acid, an isomeric ethyl /^nitrodimethylacrylate 
is obtained as a colourless liquid which boils at 104—105° under 170 
mm, pressure, has a sp. gr. IT279 at 0°/0°, and dissolves at once in 
cold solutions of alkali hydroxides. 0. H. B. 
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Constitution of the Nitro-derivatives of Ethyl Dimethyl¬ 
acrylate. Ethyl Nitroacetate. By Louis Bouveault and A. 
Wahl ( Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 748—750),—Ethyl dimethylacrylate 
is converted by the action of fuming nitric acid into ethyl a-nitrodi- 
methylacrylate which, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields the 
potassium salt of the isomeric ethyl /Lnitrodimethylacrylate. When 
an ethereal solution of ethyl /2-nitrodimethylacrylate is saturated with 
dry ammonia, an unstable ammonium salt is formed, whereas the 
a-est©r, when similarly treated, is converted into acetone and an am¬ 
monium compound, O 4 H 10 O 4 N 2 , from which hydrochloric acid liberates 
ethyl nitroacetate. This ester is thus obtained as a colourless liquid 
boiling at 105—107° under 25 mm. pressure, and having a sp. gr. 
1*226 at 0°/0°, which appears to be isomeric with the ethyl nitro¬ 
acetate described by de Eorcrand as boiling at 151—152°. It is con¬ 
cluded from these results that ethyl a- and /3-nitrodimethylacrylates have 
the constitutions CMe 2 :C(N0 2 )*C0 2 Et and CH 2 :CMe-CH(N0 2 )*C0 2 Et 
respectively. 1ST. L. 

Oxidation of Higher Unsaturated Fatty Acids with Sul¬ 
phuric Acid and Ammonium Persulphate. By Alexius Al- 
bitzky (Ber., 1900, 83, 2909—2910). — When oxidised with a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and ammonium persulphate, oleic, elaidic, erucic, and 
brassic acids give the dihydroxy-acids which have already been de¬ 
scribed as oxidation products when alkaline permanganate was used 
(compare Abstr., 1899, i, 862). T. M. L. 

The two Campholytic Acids and Lauronolic Acid. By 
Ferdinand Tiemann (Ber., 1900, 33, 2935—2952).— [With Max 
Kerschbaum and Hermann Tigges], —Liquid campholytic acid, C 9 H 14 G 2 , 
first obtained by Walker as a product of the electrolysis of sodium 
orthoethyl camphorate (Trans., 1893, 63, 498), and subsequently by 
Noyes from /3~camphoramic acid, has been distinguished by the latter 
investigator as cis-trans -campholytic acid, the solid isomeride originally 
called isolauronolic acid being regarded as the ^-modification. By 
way of avoiding confusion, the authors refer to these compounds in 
the present paper as a- and /^-campholytic acids respectively. 

a-Campholytic acid, C 0 H 14 O 2 , obtained from /3-campkoramic acid by 
oxidation with sodium hypobromite, and subsequent treatment of 
the resulting aminodihydrocampholytic acid with nitrous acid, is 
separated from the accompanying hydroxydihydrocampholytic acid 
(Noyes, Abstr., 1895, i, 295) by agitation with light petroleum, which 
removes also the lactone, 0 y II 14 0 2 ; it is a colourless oil which becomes 
yellow on standing, boils at 126—128°, 139—140°, and 235—236° 
under pressures of 8 mm., 15 mm., and 760 mm. respectively, has a 
sp. gr, 1*014 at 17°, 1*47116, and [a] D -73 at 45°. Campholyto• 

lactone, C 9 H 14 0 2 , distils readily in steam, forming a camphor-like mass 
with a peculiar odour; it melts at 115—116°, and boils at 105—108°, 
and 228—230° under pressures of 8 mm., and 760 mrh, respectively. 
The hydroxy^acid, C 9 H 16 0 8 , obtained by hydrolysing the lactone with 
baryta, crystallises from ethyl acetate in broad needles melting at 
121°; in every respect but melting point it resembles hydroxydihydro¬ 
campholytic acid, passing readily into i&olauronolic acid on treatment 
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with acids,, and the anthers consider it probable that the relation 
between the two substances Is one of geometrical isomerism, and that 
the hydroxyl group occupies the y- instead of the /5-position, as supposed 
by Noyes. 

When a-campholytic acid is oxidised with alkaline potassium per¬ 
manganate at 0°, two crystalline substances are produced, of which 


the acid, G 9 H 14 0 4 , which crystallises from, ethyl acetate m prisms 
melting and decomposing at 192°, is regarded by the authors as the 

hydroxyketonic compound, ; this acid yields 

no precipitate with copper acetate, whilst dihydroxydihydrocampholytic 
acid , C 9 H 16 0 4 , which crystallises from ethyl acetate in octahedra, and 
melts at 158°, forms a crystalline copper salt. Oxidation with dilute 
nitric acid resolves a-campholytic acid into dimethyltricarbal lylic and 
dimethylglutaric acids; the authors represent its constitution there- 


fore by the formula 

J 2 ^CMe===CH y 


which accords with the 


production of dimethyltricarballylic acid, regarding the dimethylglu¬ 
taric acid as due to the isolauronolic acid formed by molecular trans¬ 
formation preceding oxidation. /5-Campholytic (^aolauronolic) acid, 
when oxidised with potassium permanganate, yields isocampholylonic 
(wolauronic) acid, along with dimethylhexanonie and dimethylglutaric 
acids, whilst dilute nitric acid produces dimethylglutaric and dimethyl- 
succinic acids, hut no trace of dimethyltricarballylic acid. 

In consequence of these observations, the authors maintain that 
a-campholytic and mdauronolic acids are not geometrical isomerides, 
and that during the transformation into wolatironolic acid the change 
which a-campholytic acid undergoes is very profound, involving migra¬ 
tion of the carboxyl group, as indicated by the formula, 

CMe 2 

for wolauronolic acid. 


h 2 -ch 2 

XMelC-CCXH’ 


In the way that /3-camphoramic acid yields campholytic acid, lauron- 
olic acid is obtained from a-camphoramic acid, and because it differs 
slightly from the acid produced by Aschan’s modification of the method 
of Fittig and Woringer, which depends on the decomposition of bromo- 
camphoric anhydride with alkali carbonate, has been called y-lauronolie 
acid by Noyes. y-Lauronolic acid, which is identical with the aWocamphO" 
lytic acid of Walker and Henderson (Trans,, 1895, 07, 341), Is a pale 
yellow oil which boils at 130—132*5° under 12 mm, pressure, has a sp, gr. 
1*0177, n B 1*47155, and [a] D +145*9° at 20°; as, however, this value is 
not always observed, but varies between 118° and 146°, it is possible that 
the acid from this source is a mixture of two modifications having differ¬ 
ent optical properties. The acid from camphanic acid has a B varying 
between 110° and 188°, bromocamphoric anhydride yielding lauronolic 
acid with the constant rotation +199° in a 1 dem, tube. Boiling 
acids convert lauronolic acid into campholactone, which melts at 50° 

and yields hydroxydihydrolauronolic acid, (jjllVo II’ 

on hydrolysis; this crystallises from water in prisms melting * at 
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144—145°, and when boiled in a vacuum yields campholactone, water, 
and an acid which melts at 180°. Dibromodihydrolauronolic mid , 
0 9 H 14 0 2 Br 2 , produced in association with the bromolactone when the 
calculated amount of bromine acts on y-lauronolic acid in chloroform 
solution, crystallises from benzene and melts at 185° ; the solution in 
dilute sodium carbonate rapidly deposits bromocampkolactone, which 
melts at 187°. Laurolene (compare Walker and Henderson, Trans., 
1896, 69, 750) boils at 121—122°, lias sp, gr. 0*8008 at 17*5°, 
n D 1*44376, and a® +19*9° in a 1 dcm. tube. 

When lauronolic acid is oxidised with potassium permanganate, a 
ketone and a dihydroxy-acid are produced. Laurenone , O s H 12 G, the 
ketone, is optically inactive, and forms a colourless liquid with a nutty 
odour; it boils at 92—95° under 16 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9572 
at 12*5°, and w D 1*48535. The oxime , C 8 H 13 01$F, crystallises from 
petroleum in prisms, and melts at 105—107°; the hydroxylamino- 
oxime , C 8 H ld 0 2 N 2 , forms white crystals melting at 159°, and when 
boiled with water and mercuric oxide develops a blue coloration, in¬ 
dicating the tertiary character of the hydroxylamine group. 

Dihydroxydihydrolauronolic acid , G 0 H 16 O 4 , crystallises from water 
and melts at 153—154°; the copper salt is sparingly soluble. 

M. O.F. 

Oxalates. By GiiiooiRE K Wyiiouboff ( Ghem . Centr. 9 1900, 
ii, 839—843 ; from Bull. Roc. /rang. Min ., 23, 65—141).—A 
detailed account of the double oxalates, M' / ' 2 (C 2 0 4 ) (} M f 6 where M'" « 
Al, Or, Fe and M' = MTH 4 ,K, Bb, Tl,Na, Li. Some salts are also described 
containing two of the alkali metals; most of these come under 
the general formula given, but a few are of the more complex type 
M"' 8 (C 2 0 4 ) 24 M' 24 . The crystallography of the salts is described. 

E. W. W. 

Action of Ammonia and Amines on Halogen-succinic Acids, 
By Oskar Lutz (Ghem. Centr 1900, ii, 1009—1014; from Biss. 
Rostock , 1899).—-d- fd-Malamic acid , C0 2 H # CH(0II)*CH 2 *C0*NH 2 , pre¬ 
pared by the action of ammonia on ^bromosuccinic acid, melts at 
149°, has a sp. gr. 1*577 at 18°/4° and [a] D 9*70° in aqueous solution ; 
100 parts of water dissolve 7‘52 of the acid at 18°. The silver salt, 
C 4 H 0 O 4 NAg, forms lustrous leaflets and has [a] D +16*4° in aqueous 
solution and dissociation coefficient 0*0286. l-f3-Makmic acid 
is prepared from (Lchlorosuceinic acid, from ^malamide, or from 
methyl hydrogen malate (see later); it melts at 148*5—149°, has 
a sp. gr. 1*576 at 18°/4°, [a] D —9*33° in aqueous solution, and, 
like the dextro-aeid, is readily hydrolysed by bases forming the 
corresponding malic acid. The sodium salt has [a] D -27*32° in 
aqueous solution. i-fi-Malamic add is prepared from ^bromosuccinic 
acid, or by mixing equal quantities of the dextro- and issvo-acids, and 
may be separated into Its components by means of the cinchonine 
salts; it melts at 148°, Is almost insoluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol 
and insoluble in ether, and "has a sp. gr. 1*526 at 18°/4°; 100 parts 
of water dissolve 4*02 of acid at 18° H-($~Cmchonine malamate melts 
at 165—167°, and is less soluble in water than the corresponding 
l^vo-compound. L/3-Malamlc acid is not identical with Ourtius^iad, 
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Koch’s acid (Abstr., 1887, 34), and attempts to obtain the latter by 
the method described by these authors failed, £-/?-malic acid mon- 
amide being formed ; hence a portion of the ester of diazosuccinamie 
acid must have the composition O0 2 R*OK 2 # OH 2 a OONH 2 . Although 
the salts of ^-malamic acid are not affected by heating in aqueous 
solution, the rotatory power of an aqueous solution of the acid in¬ 
creases on heating, whilst the acidity as determined by barium 
hydroxide solution decreases. Walden’s rule (Abstr., 1896, i, 553) 
that of optical isomerides the one of higher melting point has a less 
solubility and a less molecular volume does not hold in the case of 
the /3-malamic acids. 

Benzylamine d- /3-benzylmalamate, 

C 7 H/KH 3 *C0 2 -CH(0H)-0H 2 -C0-NH-C 7 H t , . 
obtained by the action of benzylamine on Z-bromosuccinic acid dis¬ 
solved in methyl alcohol, melts at 152—153°, is soluble in water or 
methyl alcohol, and practically insoluble in ether, has [a] D +31*43° 
in methyl alcohol solution at 20° and + 28‘0° in aqueous solution. 
&-fi-Benzylmalamic acid , C0 2 H*CH(OH)*OIT 2 *CO*KH # C 7 H^ obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on the benzylamine salt, crystallises 
from light petroleum in lustrous leaflets, melts at 130—131°, is easily 
soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol and insoluble in ether, has a sp, gr. 
1*347 at 18°/4° and [a] D +13*6° in methyl alcohol solution; 100 
parts of water dissolve 1*36 of the acid at 18°. The acid may also 
be prepared directly in aqueous solution. The sodium salt has 
[a] D +33*8° in aqueous solution. 1- ft-Benzylamine benzylmalamate, 
prepared from cZ-chlorosuccinic acid, has [a]j> -31*33° in methyl 
alcohol solution. l-ft-Benzylmalamic acid melts at 130—131°, has 
[a] D -13-8° in methyl alcohol solution, and sp. gr. 1*349 at 18°/4°; 
100 parts of water dissolve 1*39 of the acid at 18°. i -ft-Benzylamine 
benzylmalamate , obtained from Z-bromosuceinic acid, melts at 149°, 
is soluble in water or methyl alcohol, insoluble in ether, and forms a 
silver salt, C 11 H 12 ]Sr0 4 Ag. i-£-Benzylmalamic acid melts at 131°, and 


has a sp. gr. 1*360 at 18°/4°; 100 parts of water dissolve 0*820 of 
acid at 18°. The acid may also be prepared by mixing the dextro- 
"LJsevo-acids, but in this case contraction does not occur (Liebisch, 
olio sfora, 1895, 286, 140). 

“^jBy the action of tribenzylamine on halogen succinic acids only 
inactive products are formed, but pyridine yields active compounds. 
The latter are extremely weak acids, and separate as such from 
alcoholic solutions since they do not combine with pyridine. Unlike 
the analogous triethylamine and ssobutylamine compounds (Abstr., 
1898, i, 127), the pyridine compounds, when hydrolysed by means of 
warm potassium hydroxide solution or hydrochloric acid, do not yield 
malic acid. d-Pyridineaminosuccinic acid [d-Pyridiniummalic acid], 

^ H At Q >° H>CQ ^ obtained when a mixture of Z-bromosuccinic 


acid and pyridine is left for two months, melts and decomposes at 
190—191°, is easily soluble in hot water, alkalis or acids, insoluble 
in alcohol or ether, has a sp. gr. 1*435 at 18°/4°, and [a] D +10*6° 
when dissolved in 1 part of 2W hydrochloric acid solution and 4 parts 
of water ; 100 parts of water dissolve 1*67 parts at 18° The $odium 
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salt has [a] 0 4* 17*01 in aqueous solution. The silver salt is very 
sensitive to the action of light. 1- fi-Pyridiniummalic acid , prepared 
by leaving a mixture of pyridine and dJ-chlorosuccinic acid for 
four months, melts at 190—191°, has a sp. gr. 1*435 at 18°/4°, and 
[a]j> - 10*5° when dissolved in 2JV hydrochloric acid and 4 parts of 
water; 100 parts of water dissolve 1*435 of the acid at 18°. 
i-fi-Pyrkliniummalic acid , obtained from 4-bromosuccinic acid, melts 
at 186—187°, and has a sp. gr. 1*435 at 18°/4°; 100 parts of water 
dissolve 1*70 of the acid at 18°. 

By the action of dibenzy famine on Z-bromosuecinie acid, a product 
consisting of at least two isomerides is obtained, one of which is 
/Mibenzylmalamic acid, C0 2 H*CH(0H)*CH 2 -C0-N(C r H 7 ) 2 . Benzyl- 
methylamine acts on £-bromosuccinic acid in a similar way. 

By the action of hydrazine on Z-bromosuccinic acid, a compound 
which is probably hydrazineaminosuccinate, 

nh ! .nh ! < 0 -¥ h - C0 - hh *' nh =, 

* ! OO-CHj 

or hydrazinehydrazomalamate, 

NH 2 -NH3-00 2 *CH(0H)-CH 2 *C0*NH-NH 2 , 
is formed ; it is easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol or ether, has 
[a] D 4- 34*83° in aqueous solution and when hydrolysed yields Amalie 
acid. Malic acid diphenylhydrazide, 

N 2 H 2 Ph-C0*CH(01I)*GH 2 -C0*'N 2 H 2 Ph, 
prepared by the action of phenylhydrazine (3 mols.) on £~bromo- 
succinic acid (1 mol.) in alcoholic solution, melts at 214° and is 
identical with the compound obtained by the action of phenylhydrazine 
on ethyl malate and with Billow's hydrazide (Abstr., 1887, 138) which 
melts at 213°; 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol dissolve 0*0052 of this com¬ 
pound and 0*0070 of Billow’s hydrazide at 18°. 

/3-Malamic acid may also be obtained by partially hydrolysing 
malamide with hydrochloric acid or potassium hydroxide solution or 
by the action of ammonia on methyl hydrogen malate or ethyl 
malate. The increase in conductivity in the case of the sodium 
salt, /q 024 - 9*4:2, indicates the monobasic character of the 

acid. Methyl d-^malamate, C0 2 Me*CH(0H)*CH 2 , C0 , NH 2 , melts 
at 75—76°, is soluble in hot methyl alcohol and has [a] D 4-12*7° 
in methyl alcohol solution, d -Malamide, prepared from the preceding 
ester, melts at 156—157°, has [a] D 4-37*9° in aqueous solution. 
Methyl 1 ~j3~malamate melts at 75—76°, and has [aj^ —12*5° in methyl 
alcohol solution, 1 -Malamide melts at 156—157° and has [a] D — 37*9° 
in aqueous solution. Methyl i-fi-malamate melts at 113°, ^-Malamide 
melts at 163—164°. 

Methyl Va-malamate, C0 2 Me*CH 2 -CH(0H)-C0*NH 2 , prepared by the 
action of dry ammonia on methyl malate, melts at 66—67°, is insoluble 
in ether and has [a] D -48*48° in methyl alcohol solution. Ethyl 
^a-malamate (Pasteur, Ann. Chim . Phys. f 1853, [iii], 38, 457) melts at 
102—103°, is soluble in alcohol but insoluble in ether and has [a] D 
- 42*0° in methyl alcohol solution. Malamide may be prepared from 
the esters of a-malamic acid. 

The ester prepared from /3-malamic acid and that obtained from a 
dialkyl ester of malic acid yield the same diamide. The diamide 
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NH 2 -O0-OH(OH)*OH 2 -CO*NH(C 7 H 7 ) 9 prepared by the action of 
benzylamine on the ester of a-malamic acid, is identical with the com¬ 
pound prepared by the action of alcoholic ammonia on the ester of 
/?-benzylmalamic acid but not with the mixed amide obtained by the 
action of ammonia on the methyl ester prepared from j3-malamic acid 
by means of the silver salt. Methyl d-/3- benzylmalamate melts at 105°, 
is easily soluble in hot alcohol, insoluble in ether and has [a] D +12*8° 
in methyl alcohol solution. 

d-(3-Benzylmcdamide , prepared by the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
the corresponding ester, melts at 131°, is easily soluble in methyl or 
ethyl alcohol or hot water, insoluble in ether, and has [a] D +42*40° 
in methyl alcohol solution. 1 -/3-Benzylmcdamide, obtained by the 
action of benzylamine on methyl ^-a-maiamate, melts at 131—132° and 
has [a] D -42*62° in methyl alcohol solution. d-a-Benzylmcdamide, 
obtained by the action of benzylamine on methyl c£-/3-malamatc in 
methyl alcohol solution, melts at 125—126° and has [a] D + 44*56° in 
methyl alcohol solution. d-a-Benzylallylmalamide , 

C3H 6 -NH*CO-CH(OH)*CH 2 *CO*NH*O^H 7 , 
prepared from allylamine and methyl d-/3-benzylmalamate, crystallises 
in needles, melts at 107—108°, is easily soluble in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, and has [a] D + 41*04° in methyl alcohol solution, d-a -Allyl- 
malamide , C 3 H 5 *NH-CO*CH(OH)-CH 2 -CO‘NH 2 , obtained from allyl¬ 
amine and methyl d-/?-malamate, melts at 124—125° and has [a] D 
+ 49*68° in methyl alcohol solution. 1-/3-Allylmalamide, 
NH 2 -C0-CH(OH)*CH 2 -0O-NH-C 3 H5, 
prepared from methyl £-a-malamate and allylamine in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, melts at 134—135°, and has [a] D -52*25° in methyl alcohol 
solution. d-j3-Benzylmethylmal amide, 

BHMe* CO • CH (OH) • OH 2 * CO * 0 7 H 7 , 

obtained from methyl d-/3-benzylmalamate and methylamine in alco¬ 
holic solution, melts at 128° and has [a] D +49*64° in methyl alcohol 
solution. 

The rotatory power of the preceding malic acid derivatives is less 
dependent on the size of the groups introduced than on their nature 
and position in the molecule. E. W. *W. 

Constitution of Camphoric Acid, and the Migrations which 
take place in its Molecule. By G. Blanc (Oompt rend,, 1900,131, 
803—806. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 300, 536 ; 1900, i, 507; Trans., 
1900, 77, 374, 1053).—The results obtained by the oxidation of in¬ 
active campholytic acid, prepared from isolauronolic acid, were found 
to be in agreement with those obtained by Tiemann from active campho¬ 
lytic acid (this vol., i, 5). A lactone (campholytolactone of Tiemann) 
melting at 114—115° was obtained, and, on oxidation, the campho¬ 
lytic acid was converted into dim ethyl tricarballylic acid, melting at 
156 —157°. From these results, it follows that the constitution of 
campholytic acid is that which is given below. The conversion of 
campholytic acid into isolauronolic acid is readily explained, if it is 
assumed that 1 mol. H 2 0 is first taken up, then a methyl group and 
a hydroxyl group change position, and that, finally, 1 mol. is 
eliminated, thus; 
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CMe a < 


.GMe= 


—GH 
CH(CO a H)*CH 2 

Campliolytic acid. 


. .CMe 9 -*CBL 

oh: ‘ om 0<ch(6 O2 h) • 6h 2 


,CMe(OH)--OH 2 

OJae s^CH(C0 2 H)-CH 2 “* 

CMe,-CH, 

— CMe <c(00 2 H)-CH“- 

miLauronolic acid. 


The author concludes that Bouveault’s formula for camphoric acid 
must be abandoned. H, R. Le B. 

Compounds of Glycuronolacton©. By G. Giemsa (Ber., 1900, 
33, 2996—2998).—The oxime of glycuronolactone, C 6 H 9 0 6 N, sepa¬ 
rates from alcohol in large, clear crystals, melts and decomposes at 149° 
and has [a] D + 14*40°; the normal potassium salt has [a] D -4-11*73°. 

The semiearbazone , C 7 H n 0 6 lNr 3 , crystallises from hot water in long, 
white, silky needles, melts and decomposes at 188°, and has 
[a] D -20*83°. 

The phenylbenzyhydrazone , O 19 H 20 O 5 N 2 , crystallises from alcohol in 
long, white, silky needles, and melts, with decomposition, at 141°; 
the potassium salt crystallises in needles, melts at 176—178°, and 
has [a] D -20*29°. 

The bromophenylhydrazone, 0 12 H 13 0 5 hT 2 Br, crystallises from alcohol 
in square tablets, and melts, with decomposition, at 142°; the 
potassium salt is dextrorotatory. 

The phenylhydrazone , C l2 H 14 0 6 H 2f crystallises from alcohol in pale 
yellow needles, and melts at 160°. T. M. L. 


Bromal Acetate, Acetylbromal Chloride and Bromide. By 
Emilio Gabutti (Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 191—196. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 370 ).—Bromal diacetate (fififi-tribromoethylidene diacetate), 
OBr 3 *CH(OAc) 2 , obtained by the interaction of bromal and acetic 
anhydride, separates from ether in lozenge-shaped laminm, which melt 
at 76°, and are soluble in alcohol; on prolonged boiling with con¬ 
centrated aqueous sodium hydroxide, it yields bromoform and sodium 
acetate and formate. 

Acetylbromal chloride (a-chloro-fififi-tribromoethyl acetate ), 
CBiyOHCl-OAc, 

prepared by the action of acetyl chloride on bromal, is obtained as an 
oil boiling at 45° with partial decomposition; it is very soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and with hot concentrated alkali hydroxide solution 
yields bromoform and the acetate, formate, and chloride of the 
alkali metal. 

Acetylbromal bromide tetrabromoethyl acetate), 

CBxyCHBr-OAc, 

is an oil boiling and decomposing at 75°; it is readily soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and with alkali hydroxides yields products similar 
to those obtained from the corresponding chloride. T. H. P. 

Derivatives of a-Nitro-^-dinitropropaldehyde. By Joseph 
Torrey, jun., and Otis Fisher Black (Amer* Chem . 1900, 

24, 452—465),—By the action of potassium nitrite on muco- 
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bromic acid, Hill and Sanger (Abstr., 1883, 47) obtained an orange- 
red salt, C 3 H0 7 N 3 K 2 . The authors find that this compound is the 
dipotassium salt of a-nitro-^-dinitropropionic acid ; this view of its 
constitution was first suggested by the ease with which it is converted 
into the potassium salt of nitromalonaldehyde when heated with 
water or dilute alcohol (Hill and Torrey, Abstr., 1899, i, 788), 

When this salt is treated with an ethereal solution of hydrogen 
chloride, a/3/3-trmitropropaldehyde is obtained on evaporation as a 
colourless oil which, if left for a few minutes at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, undergoes violent decomposition. The anil crystallises in light 
yellow needles and decomposes at 90°; its aniline , mono - and di-po¬ 
tassium, and barium salts are described. The corresponding p -tolU 
and its p-toluidine, mono - and di-potassium, and barium salts were 
prepared. By the action of methylamine on the orange-red salt, the 
monopotassium salt of the methylimide of trinitropropionic acid is 
produced ; when an aqueous solution of this salt is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, the methylimide separates in white, pearly crystals ; 
its dipotassium salt was also obtained. E. G. 

Glyceraldehyde. By Alfred Wohl and Carl Neurerg (Ber,, 
1900, 33, 3095—3110. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 555, and 1900, i, 11), 
— Details of the preparation of glyceraldehyde from acraldehyde acetal 
are given. The aldehyde forms colourless, pointed needles or prisms 
which frequently form stellate aggregates, and, like carbohydrates in 
general, it is sparingly soluble in organic media, but dissolves somewhat 
readily in water. It may be removed from aqueous solution by means 
of lead acetate and ammonia, but the resulting white pulverulent pre¬ 
cipitate, when suspended in water and decomposed with hydrogen 
sulphide, yields a liquid which does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

GlyceraldehydephenylmethylhydrazonefilL* CHy 011(0X1) * CHIN 2 MePh, 
crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colour¬ 
less, shining leaflets or prismatic needles which melt at 120°, but after 
solidification the substance does not fuse below 220°, when it decom¬ 
poses with evolution of gas. The diphenylhydrazone , C 8 H 0 O 2 IN 2 Ph 2 , 
resembles the foregoing compound, and melts at 133°. The p -bromo- 
phenylosazone, OH*CH 2 -C(ISr o H.*C 6 H 4 Br)-CH:N 2 H- 0 0 H 4 Br, melts at 
168°. 

Glyceraldehyde chlorohydrin (a- chloro-fi-hydroxypropaldekyde ), 
OH*CH 2 -CHC1-CHO, 

is prepared by the action of hypochlorous acid on acraldehyde acetal, 
the resulting acetate being hydrolysed by IV/10 sulphuric acid ; it distils 
with slight decomposition at 118° under a pressure of 30 mm. as a 
yellow, viscous liquid, and has an odour that is not unpleasant, although 
the vapour has a violent action on the mucous membrane. The p -bromo- 
phenylhydrazone, C 3 H 5 OCKN 2 H* C 6 H 4 Br, separates from alcohol in 
slender, yellow needles melting at 61°. 

When a dilute solution of glyceraldehyde and phloroglucxnol is 
treated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, a gradual separation of 
colourless, pearly leaflets takes place, and is complete in about 10 hours. 
The new substance , C 15 H 1G O s , is sparingly soluble in chloroform, benz¬ 
ene, ether, or hot water, but dissolves fairly readily in acetone, acetic 
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acid, and ethyl acetate. When heated, it turns orange at 200°, and is 
not melted at 2SO 0 . The solution of the substance in sodium hydr¬ 
oxide reduces warm Fehling’s solution, and also ammoniacal solutions 
of mercury and silver. The formation of this compound occurs in 
very dilute solutions, and is characteristic of glyceraldehyde. 

Glyceraldoxime , OH- CH 2 - CH(OH)*CH:NOH, is a colourless, viscid 
liquid which is miscible with water, alcohol, or pyridine, but insoluble 
in ether. It gives a white precipitate with ammoniacal lead acetate in 
aqueous solution ; the lead compound, C 3 H 7 0 6 lSrPb 3 , when heated turns 
yellow, and at a temperature slightly above 100° deflagrates, depositing 
small beads of metallic lead. 

On heating the oxime with an equal weight of potassium hydroxide 
until effervescence occurs, and treating the hot mass with cold 50 per 
cent, acetic acid, glycolaldehyde is produced, and may be isolated in 
the form of its osazone, or one of the following new derivatives. 
Glycolaldehyde diphenylosazone , C 2 H 2 (N*NPh 2 ) 2 , forms light yellow 
needles melting at 207°, dissolves in warm acetic acid, producing an 
emerald-green solution, and imparts a dark violet coloration to sulphuric 
acid. Glycolaldehyde p -nitrophenyl osazone, C 2 H 2 (N*NH*0 6 H 4 *N0 2 ) 2 , 
crystallises from a mixture of pyridine and toluene in claret-coloured, 
glistening needles, and from hot benzonitrile in scarlet, stellate aggre¬ 
gates of needles, and melts at 311°; it is nearly insoluble in the 
ordinary media, but dissolves readily in various nitrogenous organic 
liquids, including nitrobenzene, aniline, pyridine, and nitriles. 

Under the influence of 1 per cent, aqueous potash at 0°, glyceralde¬ 
hyde condenses to a hexose, which was identified as /3-acrose. 

A. L. 

Solidification of Acetone. By Carlo Formenti ( L’Orosi , 1900, 
23, 223—224).—On placing acetone in a test-tube surrounded by liquid 
air it almost immediately begins to diminish in volume, and then be¬ 
comes transformed into a snow-white mass of minute crystals which 
quickly liquefy when removed from the liquid air. No intermediate 
syrupy condition, such as occurs with alcohol, was observed in either 
change. T. II. P. 

Platinum-Carbon Compounds. By Wilhelm Prandtl and 
Karl A. Hofmann (Her., 1900, 33, 2981—2983).-—A compound, 
PtCl 2 ,O 0 H 10 O, identical with the product obtained by Zeise (/. pr. 
Chem, , 1837, 20, 193) from platinic chloride and acetone, is formed by 
the action of mesityl oxide on a solution of chloroplatinic acid. When 
chloroform is boiled with cjiloroplatinic acid for several days, a product, 
PtCl 2 ,C 2 H 4 , may be obtained, crystallising from toluene in pale yellow 
needles which begin to decompose at 140°. J. J. S. 

Methyl Nonyl Ketone. By Henri Oarette (J. Pharm 1900, 
[vi], 12, 217-—222. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 860).—Benzaldehyde 
and methyl nonyl ketone react in presence of a 0*25 percent, alcoholic 
solution of potassium hydroxide to yield a compound, C 18 H 26 0; this 
forms nacreous crystals, melts at 41—42°, boils at 245° under 35 mm., 
but decomposes at 200° under atmospheric pressure, and is very readily 
soluble in boiling alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, or benzene. 
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With a 1 per cent, solution of potassium hydroxide in 95 per cent, 
alcohol in the cold this compound is formed, together with a poly me ride, 
0. ir >Fl 62 0 2 , melting at 116°. If, however, the mixture is boiled im¬ 
mediately after the addition of the potassium hydroxide, the compound 
melting at 116° is the sole product. This compound crystallises in 
aggregates of slender needles, which are soluble in alcohol, ether, 
glacial acetic acid, or benzene; it decomposes at 200° under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, but boils and decomposes at 310° under 35 mm. 
It is also obtained when the compound melting at 41—42° is boiled 
with a 1 per cent, solution of potassium hydroxide in 95 per cent, 
alcohol. H. It. Le S. 

Acetyloenanthylidene and Benzoylcenanthylidene [Acetyl 
and Benzoylheptinene] and their Conversion by Hydration 
into /3-Diketones. By Charles Moureu and Raymond Delator 
(Gompt rend., 1900,131,710—712. Compare Abate., 1900, i, 20, 397). 
— a-Acetylheptinene , CH 2 Me*[CH 2 ] 3 *C:CAc, produced by adding acetic 
chloride to the sodium derivative of heptinene suspended in ether, is 
a liquid with a pungent odour; it boils at 91—93° under 18 mm. 
pressure, has a sp. gr, 0’8819 at 0° and n D 1*4453 at 24°. 

Acetylhexoylmethane , CH 2 Me*[CH 2 ] 4 # CO*CH 2 Ac, obtained by hydrat¬ 
ing the preceding compound through the agency of sulphuric acid, is a 
colourless liquid boiling at 105—107° under 22 mm. pressure, and has 
a sp. gr. 0*9378 at 0°; it solidifies at - 23° and melts at - 18°. 

a -Benzoylheptinene, CH 2 Me* [CH 2 ] 3 # C:CBz, prepared in a similar 
manner to the corresponding acetyl derivative, boils at 177—179° 
under 19 mm. pressure, solidifies at - 23° and melts at -5°. 

Benzoylhexoyhiethane , OH 2 Me s [OH 2 ] 3 ’CO*CH 2 Bz, formed by the 
action of sulphuric acid on the preceding substance, boils at 185—186° 
under 18 mm. pressure. 

These diketones give the reactions characteristic of /3-diketones; 
they yield blue copper salts soluble in chloroform, develop red 
colorations with alcoholic solutions of ferric chloride, and are de¬ 
composed by alkalis. G, T. M. 

Decomposition of Ketones of Acetylenic Function by means 
of Alkalis. By Charles Moureu and Raymond Delator (OompL 
rend., 1900, 131, 800—803. Compare Abate., 1900, i, 397).—An 
aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide has no action on a-acetyl- 
heptylinene or a-benzoylheptylinene in the cold, but when boiling, 
it hydrolyses the former into meythyl amyl ketone, acetone, hexoic 
acid, and acetic acid, and the latter into methyl amyl ketone, aceto¬ 
phenone, hexoic acid, and benzoic acid. These two decompositions 
are easily explained if it is assumed that, before hydrolysis takes 
place, a diketone is formed by the addition of a mol. of water. 

H. R. Le a 

Disulphones. IV. Mercaptoles and Sulphones from Dike¬ 
tones. By Theodor Posner (. Ber 1900, 33, 2983—2993. Compare 
Abstr., 1899, i, 604 ; 1900, i, 5, 16).—a-, /3-, or y-Diketones which 
contain both carbonyl groups attached to methyl radicles, for example, 
diacetyl, acetylacetone, acetonylaeetone, readily react with 4 mols* of 
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a mercaptan, yielding dimercaptoles, and these on oxidation yield 
tetrasulphones. 

If, however, one of the carbonyl groups in an a- or /?-diketone is 
attached to a substituted methyl group, as in aeetylpropionyl, methyl- 
acetylacetone, or benzoylacetone, the ketone reacts with only 2 mols. 
of a mercaptan, yielding a ketomercaptole, which on oxidation gives a 
ketodisulphone. In the case of benzil, the condensation only occurs 
in the presence of zinc chloride, and then the product is a ketomercap¬ 
tole, which on oxidation is converted back into its constituents. 
y-Diketones always yield dimercaptoles, and these on oxidation form 
tetrasulphones. 

Similar reactions are met with in substituted ethyl acetoacetates. 

fiftyy-Tetraethylthiolbutane {dimetyldimercapiole)^ 
CMe(SE%CMe(SEt) 2 , 

on oxidation with cold saturated potassium permanganate, yields the 
corresponding tetrasulphone, 0 2 Me 2 (S0 2 Et) 4 , which crystallises from 
alcohol in large prisms melting at 76—81° (corn). fifi~Diethylsul~ 
phompentam-y-one (t%cetylpropionyldisulphone\ CMe(S0 2 Et) 2 *C0Et, 
crystallises in rhombic plates melting at 48—49°. Acetylisobutyryldisul- 
phom (fifi-diethylsulphone-'b-metliylpentane-y-one), crystallises in colour¬ 
less plates melting at 81—82°. 

afi-Diphenyl-ardiethylthiolethane - fi-one (benzilmercaptole), 
CPh(SE%CQPh, 

forms monoclinic crystals melting at 59 *5—60°. By the condensation 
of benzoin with ethyl mercaptan in the presence of hydrogen and zinc 
chlorides, a substance, C 18 H 20 S 2 , the constitution of which has not been 
determined, is obtained. 

fifiyy-Tetmethylthiolpentane (< aceiylacetonetetrasulphone ), 
CH 2 [CMe(S0 2 Et) 2 ] 2 , 

forms thick, rounded crystals melting at 111 0 . fi-Biethylsulphone- y- 
meihylpentcme-h-one [methylacetylacetonelcetodisulph one), 
CMe(SQ 2 Et) 2 «CHMeAc, 

crystallises in colourless plates melting at 122—123°. 

a-Fhenyl-y-diethylsulphonbutane-a-one ([benzoylacetoneJcetodisulphone ), 
C0JPh*CH 2 *CMe(S0 2 Et) 2 , crytallises in colourless plates melting at 
109—111°. 

fifizoTetraethylsulphonehexane, C 2 H 4 [CMe(S0 2 Et) 2 ] 2 , crystallises from 
acetic acid in iridescent plates melting at 200—201°, fi-Methyl-yy^- 
tetmethyUulphoneheptane ( dimetliylacetonylcicetonetetrasulphone ), 
CHM© 2 "C(S0 2 Et) 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *CMe(S0 2 Et) 2 , 
forms a crystalline powder melting at 129—131°. 

The ketodisulphone derivatives which -contain a f ree carbonyl group 
do not react with hydroxylamine, phenylhydrazine, or semicarbazide. 

j. j. a 

Carbohydrates of Carageen Moss. By J. Sebob ( Ghem. Gentry 
1900, ii, 846—847 ; from Oesterr . Chem.-Zeit^ 3, 441—444),—The alga 
Chondrus crispus , from which the mucilage was prepared, on oxidation 
yielded 23*4 per cent, of mucic acid corresponding with 29*6 of galac¬ 
tose and when distilled with a 12 per cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid gave 1*2 per cent, of furfuraldehyde corresponding with 2*5 of 
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pentosans. By extracting the moss with water and precipitating with 
alcohol, the mucilage is obtained as an amorphous, yellowish-brown 
powder, which swells when immersed in water, and becomes brown 
when treated with iodine. The cells of the algse also contain proteids 
and salts. The dry jelly free from ash yields 41*9 per cent, of galac¬ 
tose ( = 37*8 of galactan) and 4*1 of pentoses ( = 3*6 of pentosans). In 
the product obtained by treating the algse with a 0*5 per cent, solution 
of sulphuric acid, galactose, dextrose, and Isevulose were detected but 
neither arabinose nor xylose. The mucilage appears to be a complex 
carbohydrate formed from galactose, dextrose, and Isevulose or a mixture 
of galactan with glucosan and Isevulosan, and a small quantity of a 
pentosan which is probably xylan * the sugars are not present, how¬ 
ever, in the proportions contained in raffinose. The carbohydrate has 
probably a large molecular weight and like starch serves as a store 
of nutriment for the plant. B. W. W. 

Cellulose, Hydrocelluose, Mercerised and Precipitated Cellu¬ 
lose. By Leo Vignon (Compt. rend., 190.0, 131, 708—709. Compare 
Bumcke and Wolffenstein, Abstr., 1899, i, 852).—The properties of 
cotton cellulose, hydrocellulose, mercerised and precipitated cellulose differ 
markedly from those of oxyceliulose ; for example, the former sub¬ 
stances have no reducing action on solutions of copper salts and fur¬ 
nish far smaller quantities of sugar when heated for six hours with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, cellulose and its derivatives yielding from 3*3 
to 4*4 per cent, of reducing sugar, whereas oxyceliulose gives rise to 14*7 
per cent, of this product. 

The heats of combustion of cellulose, hydrocellulose, mercerised cellu¬ 
lose and precipitated cellulose are 4223, 4006, 3980, and 3982 cal. 
respectively. The concentrated solutions of alkalis employed in mer¬ 
cerising cotton and the dilute acids used in forming Girard's hydro¬ 
cellulose, hydrate and probably depolymerise cellulose without confer¬ 
ring on the substance any new chemical properties. Oxyceliulose, on 
the other hand, cannot exist in concentrated alkaline solutions as it 
breaks up into cellulose and a soluble acid, behaving under these 
conditions like furfuraldehyde which yields furfurylic alcohol and 
pyromucic acid. G. T. M. 

Amino-alcohols. By Louis Henry (Ohem. Centr ., 1900, 
ii, 1008—1009 ; from Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 38, 584—606).— y-Amino- 
butyl alcohol , NH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *GH 2 *CH 2 *OH, prepared by the action of 
sodium on an alcoholic solution of /3-cyanopropyl alcohol, is a colour¬ 
less liquid, boils at 125° and ,206° under pressures of 34 and 776 mm. 
respectively, is soluble in alcohol but insoluble in ether, has a sp. gr. 
0*967 at 12°, and dissolves in water with development of heat, form¬ 
ing a hydrate. The dibenzoyl derivative, HHBz* C 4 H 8 *OBz, crystallises 
in needles and melts at 58°. By the action of nitrous acid on amino- 
butyl alcohol, tetramethylene glycol and butylene glycol, 
OH*OH 2 *CH 2 *CHMe*OH, 

are formed, and by the action of formaldehyde, the compound 
0H*0H 2 ’NH*0 4 H 8 ‘0H is obtained. 

Aminoi&op'opyl alcohol , NH 2 * CH 2 * OHMe* OH, prepared by reducing 
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the corresponding nitro-compound with iron and acetic acid, boils at 
160° under 750 mm. pressure. 

When groups, such as OH, 01, 1ST0 2 , are replaced by the amino- 
group in compounds containing two or three carbon atoms, the boiling 
point of the product is always high when an amino-alcohol, 
X*CH(OH)*CH 2 *NH 2 , is formed. This is explained by assuming a 
reaction to occur between the OH and the hFH 2 group, a theory which 
derives support from the fact that heat is developed when liquid 
amines, such as diethylamine, isobutylamine, ^soamylamine, or piper¬ 
idine, are dissolved in methyl or ethyl alcohol, whilst their solution in 
ethyl acetate or ether is not attended by any development of heat. The 
amino-alcohols of the types OIi*CH 2 *NR 2 or OH*C*ONH 2 combine 
with hydrogen cyanide, amines, or aliphatic nitro-compounds, with elim¬ 
ination of water, to form compounds such as CN*CH 2 *XMe 2 , 
NMe 2 • CH 2 *NMe 2 , or NO 2 *O(CH a -O 6 NH' 10 ) 8 , but amjnobutyl alcohol does 
not give these reactions. 

Since the oxide, CH 2 <Cq^^P> 0, unlike ethylene oxide, is incap¬ 
able of acting on ammonia or amines, probably trimethylene oxide, 
p-rr 

CH 2 <^qj£ 2 ^>0, would behave in this respect like the former. 

E. W. W. 


2 :1 -Aminopropanol and 2: 3-Aminobutanol. By Eduard 
Strauss (. Ber 1900, 33, 2825—2830).—2 : l-Aminopropanol (amino- 
isopropyl alcohol), NH 2 *OH 2 ’CHMe*OH, is produced when an aqueous 
solution of isonitrosoacetone is treated with successive small quantities 
of sodium amalgam and hydrochloric acid, and is isolated by evaporat¬ 
ing to dryness, and distilling the residue with potassium hydroxide. 
It boils at 156—158° under atmospheric pressure, and when heated at 
100° with fuming hydrobromic acid yields /?-bromopropylamine. The 
platinichloride, (C 8 H 0 ON) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in yellow leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 200°. fi-IIydroxypropylphenyUhiocarbamide, 
G 3 H 7 0-NH-CS-NHPh, 
forms needles melting at 106*5°. 

2 : 3-Aminobutanol (y-amino-sec.butyl alcohol), 
im 2 *CHMe-CHMe-OH, 

from isonitrosomethyl ethyl ketone, boils at 155—158° under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. The platinichloride , (C 4 H n ON) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , forms 
orange leaflets which melt at 185°. 

Fhenylft-hydroxybutylthiocarbamide, C 4 H 9 0 • HH • O S'NHPh, crystal¬ 
lises in hard, white needles melting at 76—78°. When heated with 
strong hydrobromic acid, it is converted into ^A-phenylbutylene-\jf-thio- 
. . JS -CHMe 

carbamide , NPh*C<^-jj.CHMe’ crystallises in needlesmelting 


at 114° and gives a pier ate, C n H 44 ISr 2 S,C 6 H 3 0 7 N 8 , melting at 186° 
fiy-Bromoandnobutane , CHMeBr*CHMe*NH 2 , was isolated in the 
form of its pier ate, C 4 H 10 HBr,C 6 H 3 O 7 N 8 , which crystallises from water 
in yellow needles melting at 165—166°. 


Butylene-ij/thiocarbamide, ISHIC<C.^* s a brownish oil, 
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and gives a pier ate , C 5 H 10 N 2 S,O 6 H 3 O 7 N^ crystallising in prisms and 
melting at 199—200°, and a platinichloride , (O 5 H 10 N” 2 S) 2 l H 2 PtOl 6 , 
crytallising in tablets and melting at 188—195°, 

ADCHMe 


2-Phenyl-& ; 5 -dimethyloxazoline, CPli<^ 


: N 8 CHMe s 


was obtained as a 


yellowish oil. The platinichloride , (C n H I 3 ON) 2 ,H 2 Pfc01 6 , forms leaflets 
melting at 193*5°, and the picrate , C 11 H 13 0N,C 6 H 3 0 7 N 3 , needles melt¬ 
ing at 133°. 

2-PkenylA : 5 -dimethylthiazoline, CPh<^ 1 , forms a yellow 

JN * OxIItjL© 

oil. The platinichloride, (C u H 13 NS) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in bright 
red needles melting and decomposing at 179— 180 °, and the picrate , 
O n H 13 NS, C 6 H 3 0 7 bT 3 , in yellow leaflets melting at 164 — 165 °. 

%-Mercapto-& : ^-dimethylthiazoline separates from water in beautiful 
needles melting at 53—58°. A. L. 


Action of Halogens on Ethyl Sodiocyanoacetat©. By 
Giorgio Errera and F. Percxabqscg (Per., 1900, 33, 2976—2981. 
Compare Thorpe and Young, Trans., 1900, 77, 936).—The reaction 
between iodine or bromine and ethyl sodiocyanoacetat© proceeds 
best in ethereal solution, the chief product being ethyl tricyanotri - 
COJEt*C(CNV 

methylenetricarboxylate , 0 Q^^.Q^Q]^^C(^)*CO 2 Et, which crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in needles or flat crystals melting at 119°; 
it is probably identical with the substance described by Thorpe and 
Young as ethyl dieyanosuccinate, which melts at 120 ° Yarious other 
products have been isolated, but have not yet been investigated. 
Alkalis readily hydrolyse the ester; when barium hydroxide is em¬ 
ployed, the product is trimethylenetetracarboxylic acid, melting at 
193—194° (Abstr,, 1885, 1125, and 1895, i, 269); when heated at 
200 °, this acid yields tri methylene tricarboxylic acid, melting at 215°. 
When cold dilute barium hydroxide solution is employed for the 

CN-GJEL 

hydrolysis, the products are iricyanotrimethylene , Q^- # ^,g-^>CH*ChT, 


melting at 182—184°, and cyanotrimethylenetricarboxylic acid , 
CO Et-CH 

C0 3 Et.6N> C ^)* 00 ^ me ^ n g an< * decomposing at 194—195°. 

2 J. J. s. 

Peculiar Disruption of the Camphor Ring. By Ferdinand 
Tiemann (Per., 1900, 33, 2953—2959).—[With Georg- Lemme and 
Max Kerschbacjm]. —By the action of potassium or ammonium hydr¬ 
oxide on a-camphorisoimide hydrochloride, C 8 H 14 <C^^^> 0 ,HC 1 , 

Hoogewerff and van Dorp obtained cyanolauronic acid (Abstr., 1896, 
i, 314), which melts at 151—152°; the authors have prepared this com¬ 
pound by the action of acetic anhydride on ^onitrosocamphor, and 
call it orcamphornitrilic acid. /J-Camphomoimide hydrochloride yields 
the corresponding cyano-acid, which Hoogewerff and van Dorp called 
cyanodihydrocampholytic acid (loc. cit .), and the authors, fi-camphor- 
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nitrilic acid . Expecting that distillation of the calcium salts would 
convert these substances into the nitriles of a-campholytic and lauron- 
olic acids respectively, the present investigators have discovered that 
a more profound change takes place, both compounds yielding ae-cli- 
methy 1 heptenonitrile, which is oxidised by potassium permangan¬ 
ate to acetone, methylglutaric acid, G0 2 H e GH 2 8 0H 2 *0HMe*00 2 H, and 
methylsuccinic acid, G0 2 H # CH 2 *GHMe # G0 2 H. A disruption" of the 
camphor ring has thus taken place between the methylated and the 
dimethylated carbon atoms, and the production of the same nitrile 
from both acids can be explained only, in the authors’ opinion, by 
the migration of a cyano-group. According to Bredt’s camphor 
formula, /3-camphornitrilic acid would be represented by the expres- 
.0H(C0 2 H)*CH 2 
sion OMe 2 <, OMe ^^ ^—CH 2 ‘ 

ae-Dimcthylheptenonitrile, CMe 2 I G1I 9 CII 2 ’ CH 2 * CHlVIe’ON, boils at 
92—95°under 16 mm. pressure, has asp. gr. 0*8563 at 17°,and%) 1*4486. 
a.s-Dimethylheptenoic acid , OMe^GH’CH^CHg’CHMe’COgH, boils at 
140—141° and 236—240° under pressures of 18 mm. and 760 mm. 
respectively, has a sp. gr. 0*934 at 17°, and n D 1*4501 ; the amide crys¬ 
tallises from benzene and melts at 84°. M. O. F. 


Constitution of /3-Camphornitrilic Acid. By Ferdinand Tie- 
mann (Z?er., 1900, 33, 2960—2965).—[With Hermann Tigges.] —In 
the case of a-caxnphornitrilic acid it can be shown that it is the nitrile 
corresponding with a-camphoramic acid by partial hydrolysis to this 
substance, but /3-camphornitrilic acid does not undergo this change. In 
order to prove that it corresponds with /3-camphoramic acid, it has been 
converted into the amide, (ft) OH* O s H 14 * CO *NH 2 (a), which was then 
oxidised with sodium hypobromite to the nitrile of amino[dihydro]lauron- 
olic acid, CH*C 8 H 14 *]NH 2 , this being hydrolysed to the acid. If it is ad¬ 
mitted that the carboxyl group of amino[dihydrojlauronolic acid occupies 
the position of the carbonyl group of camphor, the cyano-group of ft- cam- 
phornitrilic acid also must be in the /3-position, and the transformation 
of /3-camphoramic acid into /3-camphornitrilic acid is therefore normal, 
and is not attended by molecular rearrangement; the constitution of 
the last-named substance will be represented by one of the formula, 


OMg 2 < 


■CH(00 2 H)-CH 2 


(Tiemann), and 


nw < XM(C° 2 H)-CH 2 
'-' 1 ' 10 ^Oi\l6(ON)-CH 2 

(Bredt). 

The amide of ft- camphor nitrilic acid, (a)OH* G 8 H 14 *CO°NH 2 (/3), crystal¬ 
lises from water or alcohol in white prisms, and melts at 194—196°. 
When treated with bromine and sodium hydroxide, it yields the compound , 
C 19 H S 2 OH 4 , melting at 293°, and the acid, C 10 H 18 O 3 H 2 , which melts and 
decomposes at 173°, dissolves readily in dilute mineral acids, yields iso- 
lauronolic acid under the influence of concentrated acids, and is resolved 
on dry distillation into carbon dioxide, ammonia, and the anhydride of 

CO 

aminodihydrocampholytic acid, 0 8 H u <C^jjj which melts at 189°, The 

nitrile of amino[dihydro]lauronolic acid is another product of oxidising 
the amide of /3-camphormtrilic acid with alkali hypobromite ; the T 

e 2 
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chloride and picrate melt at 290° and 232° respectively, and hydrolysis 
in sealed tubes at 200° converts it into amino[dihydro]lauronolic acid. 
The base, C ir H 27 N s , is produced along with the nitrile of amino[dihydro]- 
lauronolic acid; it crystallises from petroleum, melts at 132—133°, and 
forms a sparingly soluble aurichloride and platinichloride. 

The amide of a-eamphornitrilic acid melts at 130—131°, and yields 
with alkali the base, C 10 H 16 ON 2 , which melts at 280°. The acid , 
C 10 H 18 O 3 lSr 25 obtained by the action of alkaline hypobromite, crystallises 
from ethyl acetate in long needles containing |H 2 0 ; it melts first at 
105°, liberating water, then solidifies, and finally decomposes and fuses 
at 199—200°, yielding the anhydride of amino[dihydro]lauronolic acid, 
NH 

^ 8 ®Ci 4 <Cqq > which melts at 201°. M O F 

Action of Alkaline Sulphides on Potassium Ferrocyanide. 
By Maecellin P. E. Berthelot (Ann. Chim. Phys 1900, 21, [vii], 
204).—No thermal change is observed on mixing dilute solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide and sodium sulphide, but nevertheless a slow 
chemical reaction takes place, resulting in the formation of ferrous 
sulphide. The ferrocyanide in dilute solutions is slightly dissociated 
into simple cyanides, and the ferrous cyanide which results, interacts 
with sodium sulphide yielding ferrous sulphide and sodium cyanide ; the 
presence of the latter cyanide, however, diminishes the dissociation of 
the double cyanide, and hence a state of equilibrium is soon attained 
and the amount of sulphide precipitated is very small. G. T. M. 


Arsenical Gas from Wall-paper. By Pietro Biginelli (Atii 
Real. Accad. Lincei , 1900, [v], 9, ii, 210—214 and 242—249).—On 
growing pure cultures of the arsenic mould, Penicillium brevicaule , ob¬ 
tained by Gosio (Riv. d'ig. e san. pubbL , 1892, . 223) in presence of 
sodium arsenite, energetic decomposition takes place with evolution of 
gas which, when passed into a hydrochloric acid solution of mercuric 
chloride, causes the separation of colourless, tabular, triclinic crystals 
of the double compound AsHEt 2 + 2Hg01 2 ,or AsHEty AsHEt 2 + 4HgCL, 
[a:b:e = 1 ‘54787 :1: 2*37709; a -126°8'30"; p = 123° 14'; y - 85°41'30"j. 
When heated, it begins to soften at 239—240° and decomposes at 
255—256°. It can be sublimed in a current of dry air at 100—110°, 
whilst, on standing in the air, it evolves an odour of garlic, and becomes 
slightly darkened. When treated with boiling water it dissolves, and 
on cooling the liquid, it deposits (1) a small quantity of a compound 
separating in minute prismatic crystals and melting and decomposing 
at 250—251°. (2) a double compound of tetraethyldiarsonium with 

chloride, 0<(^ + ^HgCl 2 , crystallising in shining scales 


mercuric 


which, when heated in a sealed tube, undergo contraction and incipient 
fusion at about 270°, but do not melt or completely decompose even at 
290°. When the latter compound is treated, in presence of a small 
quantity of water and an excess of ether, with solid alkali hydroxide, 
and afterwards with an ethereal solution of iodine, tetraethyldiarsonium 
iodide , 0(AsHEt 2 I) 2 , is obtained in slender, straw-coloured, hygroscopic 
needles melting at 102°, and this, with silver sulphate, yields the corre- 
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sponding sulphate , C 8 H 22 0As 2 (S0 4 ), melting at 210°. With silver oxide, 

the iodide yields tetmethyldiarsonium oxide(T), AsHEt 2 <^Q^>A sHEt 2 , 

in the form of tufts of deliquescent needles, whilst with nitric acid and 
potassium permanganate it gives a double compound of tetraethyldi- 
cacodylic acid and potassium nitrate, 0(AsHEt 2 *0H) 2 ,KN0 a , separ¬ 
ating from alcohol in hygroscopic, acicular, prismatic crystals which 
melt'at 129—131° and explode at higher temperatures. 

If the gas evolved by the Penicillium brevicaule is passed into 
mercuric nitrate solution an infusible, insoluble, yellow, amorphous 
powder of the composition AsHEt 2 ,2HgN0 3 is deposited. 

It is concluded that the gas developed by wall-paper containing 
arsenic, and to which poisoning is due, is diethylarsine. T. EL P. 

Action of Concentrated Nitric Acid on Bromobenzene. By 
Ernst Bandrowski ( Chem . Centr ., 1900, ii, 848; from Bull. Acad. Sci. 
Cracow , 1900, 193—198).—By the action of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 
on bromobenzene, 1:2:4-bromodinitrobenzene is always formed, 
together with o~ and p-bromonitrobenzene (compare Parry, Abstr,, 
1896, i, 352). By the action of p-phenylenediamine on the crude 
product, a red, crystalline substance is obtained, whereas pure bromo- 
nitrobenzene does not react with phenylenediamine. When this red 
substance is boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, Nietzki and Ernst’s 
dinitrophenylaminodiphenyiamine (Abstr., 1890, i, 1114) goes into 
solution, whilst tetranitrodiphenyl-^phenylenediamine , 
C 6 H 4 [NH-C 6 H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 ] 2 , 

remains undissolved. Both these compounds have been found to be 
formed by the action of phenylenediamine on pure 1:2: 4-bromodi¬ 
nitrobenzene. The tetranitro-derivative separates from nitrobenzene 
in dark red crystals, has a high melting point, and is insoluble in 
most solvents and in acids, o-Bromonitrobenzene is isolated either by 
distilling in steam or by removing the bromodinitrobenzene in the 
form of the insoluble dinitrophenylbenzidine by heating the crude 
product with benzidine and alcohol on the water-bath; under these 
conditions, o-bromonitrobenzene does not act on benzidine, hence 
Schopfs o-bromonitrobenzene (Abstr., 1889, i, 772) must have been, 
impure, and his product was doubtless dinitrophenylbenzidine. 

E. W. W, 

m-Nitrobenzyl Derivatives. By Attilio Purgotti and 0. Monti 
(i Qazzetta , 1900, 30, ii, 246—260).— m-N'itrobenzyla) sulphonic acid , 
N0 2 *0 6 H 4 *CH 2 *S0 3 H, obtained as its sodium salt by the action of 
sodium sulphite on m-nitrobenzyl chloride, separates from water with 
1H 2 0 in the form of minute, white crystals melting at 74° ; it is very 
soluble in alcohol and decomposes alkali carbonates. The sodium 
(with H 2 0), barium (with 3H 2 0), lead , and silver salts were prepared; 
the methyl ester forms small crystals, melting at 77°, and soluble in 
ether or alcohol. 

mrNitrobenzybto-sulphonic chloride separates from benzene in colour¬ 
less, rhombic -crystals [a : b : c =* 1*86569 :1 : 0*90405] with a vitreous 
lustre melting at 100°. 

m-Nitwobenzyl-w-mlphmamicLe, crystallises from water in thin, spark- 
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ling laminae which melt and decompose at 150°, and arc moderately 
soluble in alcohol, more so in hot water. 

m-Am&nobenzyl~<fr8ulphonic acid, obtained by reducing the nitro-aeid 
in alcoholic solution with ammonium, sulphide, separates on the 
addition of alcohol to its aqueous solution as a white, crystalline 
precipitate which does not melt, but decomposes at a high temperature, 

m -Mlrohenzylaniline, X0 2 *C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *NHPh, prepared by the action 
of aniline on m-nitrobenzyl chloride in alcoholic solution, crystallises 
from alcohol in slender, orange-red, sparkling needles which melt at 
84*5° and are moderately soluble in ether, and more so in alcohol, 
benzene, chloroform, or carbon disulphide. With acids, it forms 
readily dissociable salts, its hydrochloride forming white leaves or 
scales which are decomposed by water. Acetyl~m-nitrobenzylaniline % 
X0 2 *C 6 H 4 * CH 2 - NPh Ac, crystallises from ether in long, yellow needles 
melting at 48° and soluble in chloroform, alcohol, or benzene. 

m-Aminobenzylanilim, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 • OH 2 *NHPh, forms long, slender 
needles which melt at 60°, and are soluble in all the ordinary solvents ; 
its hydrochloride melts at 161°. 

m-Mtrobenzyl-o-toluidine , FO 2 *C 6 H 4 , 0H 2 *NH*C 6 H 4 Me, prepared 

similarly to the aniline derivative, crystallises from alcohol in spark¬ 
ling, orange-yellow scales melting at 62°, and dissolves in benzene, 
chloroform, carbon disulphide, or ether; the hydrochloride separates 
from hydrochloric acid solutions in white, sparkling leaflets which 
begin to decompose at 100° and are also decomposed by water, even in 
the cold. 

m-A7 trobenzyl-m-toluidine, crystallises from alcohol in microscopic 
tufts of elongated laminae which melt at 67° and are soluble in 
benzene, chloroform, carbon disulphide, or ether, whilst its hydro¬ 
chloride separates from hydrochloric acid in shining white needles 
which are decomposed by cold water or by heating above 100°. 

m-Dinitrodibenzyl-p-toluidine , C 6 H 4 Me*]Sr(CH 2 • C 6 H 4 • JST0 2 ) 2 , crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in slender,' lustrous, yellow needles melting at 86° 
and is soluble in benzene, chloroform, or carbon disulphide, and to a 
less extent in ether. T. H. P. 

lodination of Alkylbenzenes, By Albert Edikger and Paul 
Goldberg (Ber. t 1900, 33, 2875—2883).—Alkylbenzenes readily give 
a good yield of monoiodo-derivatives when warmed for several hours at 
100 ° with light petroleum, powdered sulphur iodide, and an excess of 
dilute nitric acid of sp.gr. 1‘34; in all cases, the iodine enters the 
nucleus exclusively. With benzene, 50 per cent, of the calculated 
quantity of iodobenzene is obtained, and with toluene 60—70 per cent, 
of a mixture of o- and jp-iodotoluenes. m-Xylene yields 75 per cent, 
of £>-iodO'm-xylene, which boils at 220° (Hammerich, Abstr., 1890, 
1106, gives 231°) and gives iodotoluic acid [Me : C0 2 H : I = 1:3 : 6] when 
oxidised with a mixture of potassium permanganate and dilute nitric 
acid; the corresponding iodoisophthalic acid could not be obtained, 
since, on using more concentrated nitric acid in the oxidation, a diiodo - 
iso phthalic acid is formed, which crystallises from dilute acetic acid, 
melts and decomposes at 190° and yields a copper salt with 2H 2 0. 
j}-Todo o-xyUne boils at 225°, and on oxidation with a mixture of potass- 
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ium permanganate and dilute nitric acid, yields a diiodophthcdic acid, 
melting and decomposing at 195°; with dilute nitric acid alone, a mix¬ 
ture of this acid with 4-iodophthalic acid is obtained. Iodo-p-xylene 
boiling at 217°, iodomesitylene (Tohi, Abstr., 1892, 967), and iodo- 
durene were obtained from, the corresponding hydrocarbons in yields 
of from 70—80 per cent, of the theoretical; iodopentcimethylhenzene crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in white, lustrous plates and melts at 127°, 
whilst iodocymene boils at 80° under 5 mm. pressure. In the case of 
cymene, the yield of iodo-derivative is only 30—35 per cent, of that 
calculated, owing to oxidation occurring, whilst from naphthalene a 
mixture of a- and /3-iodonaphthalenes (the latter in very small amount) 
with nitronaphthalene is obtained, which can only be purified with 
difficulty, W. A. D. 

Bromination of Alkylb©nzenes. By Albert Edinger and Paul 
Goldberg (Her., 1900, 33, 2883—2885).—Although sulphur chloride 
cannot be profitably used to chlorinate alkylbenzenes, sulphur bromide 
gives good results in brominating; the method adopted is the same 
as in iodination (preceding abstract), with the exception that the mix¬ 
ture is well cooled during the action. Benzene, toluene, o~, and 
^-xylene, mesitylene, pentamethylbenzene, and naphthalene give rise 
only to monobromo-derivatives, but durene yields dibromodurene. 

W. A. D. 

Application of the Reducing Action of Hyposulphurous 
Acid. By Paul Goldberger ( Ghem . Gentr 1900, ii, 1014; from 
Oesterr . Ckem.-ZeiL , 3,470).—Mtro-compounds containing acid or basic 
groups are easily reduced by adding zinc dust to a solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite containing the nitro-compound. Neutral com¬ 
pounds such as nitrobenzene or dinitrobenzene are not reduced by this 
means, but from j>nitrophenol, 80 per cent, of the calculated yield of 
y>-aminophenol may be obtained; similarly, nitroaniline gives 77 
of jp-phenylenediamine and nitrobenzoic acid 90 per cent, of the 
calculated yield of anthranilic acid. E, W. W. 

Substituted Nitrogen Chlorides and Bromides derived from 
o-, m~, and y?-Nitroacetanilide. By Frederick D. Chattaway, 
Kennedy J. P, Orton, and Robert C, T. Evans (JBer., 1900, 33, 
3057—3062, Compare Trans., 1898, 73, 1047; 1899,75,134, 789, 797, 
800; Abstr., 1900, i, 152).—The presence of a nitro-group in acyl 
chloro- and bromo-amino-derivatives renders more difficult their change 
into the corresponding chloro- and bromo-suhstitution products. 
Derivatives of m- and £»-nitroacetanilide change very slowly in acetic 
acid solution, a considerable amount of hydrolysis taking place at the 
same time, whilst derivatives of o-nitroacetanilide do not undergo the 
change in these circumstances, but yield the corresponding substi¬ 
tuted anilines when they are heated under slightly acidified water. 

Acetylchloroamino-o-nitrohenzene , N0 2 *C 6 H 4 *NC1Ac, is prepared by the 
action of bleaching powder on o-nitroacetanilide in acetic acid solution, 
and crystallises in short prisms melting at 80°. It does not undergo 
change in acetic acid solution, but when heated with water containing 
a few drops of acid it yields o-nitro-^-chloroaniline, melting at 116°. 
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Acetylbromoamino-o-nitrobenzene crystallises in yellow prisms melting 
at 141°, and when heated with acidified water yields o-nitro-p-bromo- 
aniline. Acetylchloroamino-m-nitrdbenzene crystallises in faintly yellow 
prisms melting at 102°. When its solution in acetic acid is left 
for some time, w-nitroacetanilide and a mixture of m-nitro-p-chloro- 
acetanilide, and 3~nitro-6-chloroacetanilide is formed, the m-nitro-jo- 
chloro-compound being produced in the larger proportion. Acetylbromo- 
amino-m-nitrobenzene forms lustrous, yellow prisms melting at 
135—136°, and readily undergoes intramolecular change in acetic acid 
solution. The resulting anilides yield on hydrolysis m-nitro-p-bromo- 
aniline as chief product. Acetylchloroamino-^-nitrobenzene crystallises 
in yellow prisms melting at 110—111 0 , and in acetic acid solution 
yields p-nitroacetanilide and o-chloro-p-nitroacetanilide, melting at 143°. 
When the nitrogen chloride is heated with sodium carbonate solution, 
p-nitroacetanilide and a small amount of 4 :4'-dinitroazobenzene are 
formed. Acetylchloromnino-o-chloro^-nitrobenzene^ 1ST 0 2 • C 6 H 3 C1 • N Cl A c, 
forms light yellow prisms melting at 106°, and does not undergo 
intramolecular change under any conditions hitherto obtained. Acetyl- 
ckloroamino-2 : %-dichloroA-nitrobenzene crystallises in pale yellow four¬ 
sided prisms, melting at 103°. Acetylbromoamino-^-nitrobenzene melts 
at 148°, and in acetic acid solution yields p-nitroacetanilide and 
o-bromo-p-nitroacetanilide, melting at 129°. Acetylbromoamino-o bromo - 
p -nitrobenzene crystallises in light yellow twinned prisms which melt 
and decompose at 151°. As in the case of the corresponding chloro- 
derivative, it has not been found possible to bring about the intra¬ 
molecular change of this compound. The 2 : $-dibromo~comj)Oxin& melts 
and decomposes at 156°. 

o-CMoro-p-nitroacetanilide is only formed in small quantity by the 
nitration of o-ehloroacetanilide with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, but is readily obtained by the use of fuming nitric acid at 0°. 
p- Chloro-o-nitroacetanilide crystallises in lustrous, yellow needles melt¬ 
ing at 104°. p-Chloro-w-nitroacetanilide crystallises in long needles 
melting at 145°. A. H. 

Molecular Rearrangement of Disubstituted Thioncarbamic 
Esters; Phenyliminothiocarbonic Acid Derivatives and Thio- 
semicarbazidic Esters. By Henry L. Wheeler and Guy K. 
Dustin (. Amer . Che?n. */., 1900, 24, 424—444).— Methyl methyl - 
thioncarbanilate, NPhMe # CS*OMe, prepared by the action of sodium 
methoxide on methylthioncarbani 1 ic chloride, is a colourless oil which 
boils at 151—152° under 19 mm. pressure ; when an alcoholic solution 
of this compound is boiled with mercuric oxide, methyl methylcarbanil- 
ctte, NPhMe*C0 2 Me, is obtained as an oil which distils at 117—119° 
under 16 mm. pressure. Ethyl methylthioncarbanilate,l$YhMe*G$'01Eib, is 
a colourless oil which boils at 145—150° under 18 mm. pressure and is 
not affected by boiling hydrochloric acid. Methyl ethylthioncarbcmilaie , 
NPhEt*CS*OMe, boils at 148—149° under 18 mm. pressure, crystallises 
from light petroleum in five-sided plates, and melts at 41—42°. Methyl 
methylthiolcarbanilate may be prepared by heating the corresponding 
thion ester with methyl iodide for four hours at 103—106°; it boils 
at 140—142° under 16 mm. pressure, crystallises from alcohol in 
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colourless plates, and melts at 46°, not at 54° as stated by Bertram. 
(Abstr., 1892, 466). Ethyl methylthiolcarbanilaie, !SfPliMe*CO*SEt, 
obtained by the action of ethyl iodide on the thion ester at 100°, 
boils at 160—163° under 19 mm. pressure, and melts at 12—13°. 
Methyl ethylthiolcarbanilate , N PliEt*CO*SMe, boils at 148—149° under 
17 mm. pressure. 

When ethyl dithiocarbonate was left in contact with alcoholic dime- 
thylamine for two weeks, the product was an oil boiling at 205—206 °; 
estimation of the nitrogen indicated the presence of ethyl di~ 
inethylthioncarbamate. By the action of diamylamine on ethyl dithio¬ 
carbonate, mercaptan is evolved, but no other definite product could 
b© isolated. 

Dimethyl phenyliminothiolcarbonate, NPhIC(SMe)*OMe, obtained 
by the action of sodium methoxide and methyl iodide on methyl thion- 
earbanilate, is a yellow oil which boils at 133° under 17 mm. pressure, 
has a peculiar smell, and is converted by hydrogen chloride into methyl 
thiolcarbanilate ; aniline reacts with this substance at 180—190°, carb- 
anilide being produced, whilst methyKsocarbanilide is apparently 
not formed ; dusobutylamine has very little action on it at 145—150°. 
This behaviour of methyl phenyliminotliiolcarbonate with bases is 
in striking contrast with that of the derivatives of henzoyliminothio- 
carbonic acid, which react readily at a much lower temperature 
(Wheeler and Johnson, Abstr,, 1900, i, 632). Methyl benzoylthiolcarb - 
anilate, BTPhBz’OOSMe, formed by heating methyl phenyliminothiol- 
carbonate with benzoyl chloride at 150°, crystallises in needles or 
prisms,and melts at about 93°. When methyl phenyliminothiolcarbonate 
is mixed with acetyl chloride, no action takes place, whilst ethyl 
phenyliminoformate reacts violently with acetyl chloride (Wheeler 
and Walden, Abstr., 1897, i, 280). Methyl acetylthioncarbanilate , 
NPhAc*CS*OMe, prepared by the action of acetyl chloride on the 
silver salt of methyl thioncarbanilate, crystallises from dilute alcohol, 
melts at 47—49°, and when warmed with aniline yields methyl thion¬ 
carbanilate and acetanilide. Ethyl phenyliminothiolcarbonate boils 
at 157—160° under 21 mm. pressure, and is converted by hydrogen 
chloride into ethyl thiolcarbanilate. Phenyliminothiolisoamylethyl- 
carhonate , NPlnC(S0 5 H 11 )*OEt, obtained by the action of amyl brom¬ 
ide on the sodium salt of ethyl thioncarbanilate, decomposes on 
distillation under reduced pressure, and when heated with hydrogen 
chloride furnishes fsoamyl thiolcarbanilate. 

When ethyl phenylthioncarbazinate is warmed with acetyl thio¬ 
cyanate, hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and a product is obtained which 
crystallises from alcohol in needles and melts at 93—94° ,* this com¬ 
pound is probably 4-acetyl-3-ethoxy-l-phenyl-5-thiotriazolone. Ethyl 
phenylthioncarbazinate reacts similarly with benzoyl thiocyanate to 
form a compound , which melts at 136—138°, and appears to be 4-benz- 
oyl-3-ethoxy~l-phenyl-5-thiotriazolone. The last-mentioned substance 
is not changed when boiled with hydrochloric acid, ammonia, potassium 
hydroxide, aniline, or benzoyl chloride, but if heated with alcoholic 
silver nitrate, the sulphur is eliminated. Ethyl c<mtylthio-h-phenyl~ 
&4hiolsemicarba%idate , NHAc*CS*NPh*NB>CO*SEfc, obtained by the 
action of ethyl phenylthiolearbazinat© on acetyl thiocyanate, crys- 
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tallises in prisms, melts at 145°, and is slightly soluble in benzene* 
Ethyl c-benzoyUhio~b-phenyl-&-thiolsemicarbazidate 9 
NHBz-CS-NPh-NH* COSEt, 

crystallises from benzene in colourless needles or prisms, and melts at 
148—150°. Ethyl c : b-diphenyl-^hionsemicarbazidate, 
NHPh’CO-NPh-NH- OS'OBt, 

formed when ethyl phenylthioncarbazinate is warmed with phenyl 
carbimide, crystallises from alcohol in colourless prisms, melts at 
114—115°, and, if heated with aniline, yields carbanilide. Ethyl c : h-di~ 
2 )henyl-&-thiolsemicarbcizidate, NHPh* CO’NPh’KH’CO'SEt, obtained 
by the action of phenylcarbimide on the thiolcarbazinic ester, crystal¬ 
lises in plates, melts at 156°, and is very slightly soluble in alcohol. 
The corresponding methyl ester crystallises from alcohol in small plates, 
and melts and decomposes at 186°; it dissolves in sulphuric acid and 
is reprecipitated on the addition of water, and is not affected by boil¬ 
ing acetic anhydride ; when its solution in alkali is boiled, a compound 
melting at 161° separates in needles. The benzyl ester crystallises in 
prisms or plates, melts at about 150°, and dissolves readily in benzene 
or hot alcohol, and sparingly in cold alcohol. 

Methyl ethyl thiolcarbonate diphenylsemicarbazone, 

NHPlr CO -NPh - N :C(SMe) * OEt, 

obtained by the action of sodium methoxide and methyl iodide on 
ethyl diphenylthionsemicarbazidate, crystallises from alcohol, melts 
at 108—109°, and is converted by hydrogen chloride into methyl 
diphenylthiolsemicarbazidate. Diethyl thiolcarbonate diphenylsemicarb - 
azone , hTHPh * CO • NPh* NIC (SEt) * 0 Et, crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in needles, melts at 111°, dissolves readily in alcohol or benzene, 
but only sparingly in light petroleum, and when treated with 
hydrogen chloride yields ethyl thiolsemicarbazidate. 5-Ethoxy- 2- 


NPh-ISk 

phenylimino-S-phenyloxydiazoline , • q Q/>C• OEt, obtained by the 

action of sodium ethoxide on ethyl c : 5-diphenyl-a-thionsemicarbaz- 
idate, crystallises from alcohol in slender prisms, and melts at 86°. 
5-Benzylmercapto-%phenylimino-?>-plienyloxydiazoline, 


iph-isr 
NPh:o— o 


>OS-CH 2 Ph, 


prepared by the action of benzyl chloride on a solution of ethyl di¬ 
phenylthionsemicarbazidate in aqueous alkali, crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless needles, melts at 110—112°, and when heated with phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride is decomposed. 

When Bender’s salt, OEt*CO*SK, is treated with ethyl chlorocar- 
bonate, carbon dioxide, carbon oxychloride, ethyl carbonate and ethyl 
thiolcarbonate are produced. Ethyl chlorocarbonate reacts with 
potassium xanthate with formation of carbon dioxide, carbon disul¬ 
phide, ethyl carbonate, ethyl thioncarbonate, ethyl dithiocarbonate, 
and the compound, S(CS*OEt) 2 , described by Welde (Abstr., 1877, 314). 
By the action of ethyl chlorocarbonate on ammonium dithiocarbanilate, 
carbon oxysulphide, carbanilide, and phenylthiocarbamide are obtained. 
The phenylhydrazine salt of dithiophenylearbazinic acid reacts with 
ethyl chlorocarbonate in benzene solution with formation of ethyl 
phenylcarbazinate. E. (.!, 
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Reaction of the Isomeric Acetylthiocarbamid.es with 
aqueous Sodium Hydroxide. By A. Hugershoff and W. Chr. 
Konig (Ber.^ 1900, 33, 3033—3035). — It has already been shown 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 156) that acetyl-phenylcarbamide and -wophenyl- 
carbamide are decomposed in different ways when heated with 33 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide on tb© water-bath. The first yields a 
thiocyanate and acetanilide, NHPh*OS*NH*COMe —> CN*SH + 
NHPlrOOMe, whilst the ^o-compound yields phenylthiocarbamide 
and acetic acid, NPh:C(SH)-N:CMe-OH + H 2 0 — NHPh-CS«NII 2 + 
CMeOOH. The acetyl-a-naphthyl (following abstract) and acetyl- 
o-tolyl compounds behave in the same way. In the case of the 
acetyl-/3~naphthyl- and acetyl-^-tolyl-thiocarbamides, however, the same 
products (thiocarbamides) are obtained as from the mthiocarbamides; 
presumably the thiocarbamides were first transformed into the iso- com¬ 
pounds by the alkali. C. F. B. 

Some Isomeric Acetylthiocarbamid.es of the Naphthalene 
Series. By A. Hugershoff and W. Che. Konig (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3029—3032).—Isomerism of the kind described in the case of thio¬ 
carbamides and fsothiocarbamides (Abstr., 1900, i, 155) had already 
been discovered by Freund and Hempel (Abstr., 1895, i, 193) in the 
case of tetrazole derivatives. In the transformation of the acetylthio- 
carbamides, it appears that a second hydrogen atom also changes its 
position, as is represented by the formulae, 

NHPh-CS-NH-OOMe and NPh:0(SH)-N:0Me-OH, 

Acetylphenylthiocarbami&o. Acetylphenylfaothiocarbamide. 

Some naphthyl derivatives have been prepared by the methods 
already described; these compounds, with their melting points, are: 
Acetyl-a-naphtliylthiocarbamide, 146°; -isothiocarbamide, 197°, already 
obtained by Miquel (Bull. Soo. Ghim 1877, [ii], 28, 103) * acetyl-(3- 
naphthyl-thiocarbamide, 145°; iso thiocarbamide, 158°. C. F. B. 

Preparation of Pentachlorophenol. By Etienne Baeral and 
L. J ambon (Bull. Boc. Ghim,, 1900, [iii], 23, 822—825).—Of the 
various methods which have been devised for the preparation of 
pentachlorophenol, the three most practical and economical are those 
in which phenol is chlorinated in the presence of antimony chloride 
(4—5 per cent.), iodine (2—3 per cent.), or anhydrous ferric chloride 
(3—4 per cent.), the last named reagent being, perhaps, the most 
efficient. The use of larger quantities than those stated causes the 
formation of resinous matters and of perchlorodioxydiphenylene, 
whilst if smaller quantities are employed the time required is in¬ 
creased although a purer product is obtained. It is important that 
the chlorine employed should be perfectly dry, in order to avoid the 
formation of tetrachloroquinone, that the temperature should not rise 
above 135—140°, and that the chlorinating agent should he added, 
not at the commencement of the operation, but only when the increase 
in weight observed corresponds with the conversion of the phenol into 
triehlorophenoh The crude product is washed with light petroleum, 
dfe^qlyecl in sodium hydroxide, and 2—3 per cent, of sodium peroxide 
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added; the pentacMorophenol is finally precipitated by adding a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid, and crystallised from hot benzene. 

N. L. 

Some Pentachlorophenoxid.es. By L. Jambon ( BulLSoc » Ghim 
1900, [iii], 23, 825—829).—The metallic pentachlorophenoxides may 
be obtained either by the direct action of pentacMorophenol on the 
metallic hydroxide or, in the case of the more insoluble compounds, by 
double decomposition. They are solid substances, generally crystal¬ 
lising in long needles or flattened prisms belonging to the ortho¬ 
rhombic system. The lead, silver, copper, and mercury compounds 
are insoluble in water, whilst the lithium and calcium derivatives are 
very soluble; all are insoluble in benzene or light petroleum. The 
pentachlorophenoxides are decomposed by acids, even by carbon 
dioxide, and when heated they yield a metallic chloride and perchloro- 
dioxydiphenylene. The following compounds are described in 
the paper: C e 01 6 0Li,H 2 0; C 6 Cl 5 0Ka,H 2 0; O e 01 fl OK,H a O; 

0 6 C1 5 0NH 4 ,2H 2 0 ; (C 6 Cl 6 0) 2 Ca; (C 6 Cl 5 0) 2 Sr,2H 2 0;(C 6 Cl 5 0) 2 Ba, 2X1,0; 
(C 6 Cl 5 0) 2 Mg,10H 2 0; (C,Cl 5 0) 2 Zn,H 2 0; (0 6 C1 6 0) 2 Co,4E 2 0 ; 

(C 6 Cl 5 0) 2 Ni,8H 2 O; (0 6 C1 5 0) 2 Cu,JH 2 0 ; (0 6 Cl 5 0) 2 Hg,2H 2 0; 

(0 c Cl 5 0) 2 Pb ; 0 6 Cl 5 0Ag; OH*C 6 H 5 *lSIH 2 Bh. N. L. 

Millon’s Reaction. By Wilhelm Yaubel (Zeit, angew . Ohem 
1900, 1125—1130),—The author summarises the results he has ob¬ 
tained as follows : 1. The action of Millon’s reagent (mercurous 

nitrate and nitric oxide) on phenol is represented by the follow¬ 
ing equations: (a) 20 6 H 5 *0H + 2NO + 0 = 2NO*C 6 H 4 ‘OH + H 2 0 ; (b) 

NO-C 6 H 4 -OH+4HgNO 3 +3N0+3O 0 H 6 -0H = OH-N (N<QT 6 Hg>0)i 

+ 3N0 2 + 3H 2 0. 2. On heating with aqueous sodium hydroxide this 

substance loses its mercury, and a reddish-brown soluble compound 
is formed which is precipitated by acids, the reaction being 

apparently as follows : QH«I^K<Cq ~ 6 jg^>Q^) + 9NaOH = 

GlNA*N(0 6 H 4 # 0Na) 2 (0 , C 6 H 4 , 0Na) 2 +4Hg+5H 2 ()+2Ka3!T0 2 +2ISraNO 3 . 
3. The compound thus obtained takes up with 4 atoms of bromine in 
the phenol groups and probably one also in place of the hydroxyl 
group, the substance NBr(C 6 H 3 Br*0H) 2 (0'0 G H 3 Br*0H) being thus 
formed. 4. Millon’s reaction is not given by di-ortho and di-meta- 
substituted compounds. 5. Of the naphthols, only the /5-compound 
yields a substance similar to that obtained from phenol. All the 
other naphthol derivatives investigated yielded nitroso-compounds. 

L. BE K. 

A General Method for the Preparation of Mixed Phenyl 
Alkyl Carbonates; Pentachlorophenyl Alkyl Carbonates. 
By feiENNE Barral (Gompt. rend ., 1900,131, 679—681).—Many of 
the methods that might be expected to yield phenyl alkyl carbonates 
give unsatisfactory results, especially with substituted phenols, but 
good yields are obtained by the action of carbon oxychloride, dissolved 
in toluene, on a solution of the phenol in an excess of the alcohol to 
which an alkali hydroxide has been added in proportion equivalent to 
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the phenol. In this way, the author has prepared several penbachloro- 
phenyl alkyl carbonates 3 they are insoluble in water, but dissolve 
readily in organic solvents and are only slowly attacked by alkalis. 
Pentachlorophenyl methyl carbonate forms colourless needles melting at 
137° 3 the corresponding ethyl ester forms large, colourless prisms melt¬ 
ing at 66 ° 3 the propyl ester, small, micaceous crystals melting at 57 ° ; 
the iso propyl ester, mamelons of small crystals which melt at 58° ; the 
butyl ester, very large, colourless prisms melting at 59° 3 the iso butyl 
ester, very large, colourless, flattened prisms melting at 58° 3 the 
iso amyl ester, small needles melting at 54° 3 the heptyl ester, an oily 
liquid decomposed by heat 3 the octyl ester, an oily liquid very easily 
decomposed by heat 3 the allyl ester, small, white, nacreous, micaceous 
' crystals melting,at 57°; the benzyl ester, small, white needles melting 
at 116°. C. II. B. 

Relation between the Constitution of Quinois and their 
Tendency to Form Quinones. By Friedrich Kehrmann (.Ber 
1900, 33, 3066—3067).—Kauffmann has stated (Abstr., 1900, i, 480) 
that the fact that tetrachloroquinol is oxidised by trichloroquinone 
forms an exception to the author's rule (Abstr., 1898, i, 439). This 
is not the case, since the tetrachloroquinol has a higher molecular 
weight than fcrichloroquinol, and this more than counterbalances the 
effect of the fourth chlorine atom, which in aromatic compounds does 
not act as a very strongly negative radicle. A. H. 

Energy of Non-carboxylic Organic Acids. By Qiulio Coffetti 
(Gazzetta, 1900,30, ii, 235—246).—The energies of chloroanilic, bromo- 
anilic, nitroanilic, leuconic, croconie, and rhodizonic acids have been 
determined, the first three by the sugar inversion method, and the 
others by measuring their electrical conductivities. Taking the energy 
of hydrochloric acid as 1 , the energies of nitroanilic, bromoanilic, and 
chloroanilic acids have the values 0*684, 0*322, and 0*319 respectively. 
Oroconic acid is a moderately strong acid, rhodizonic acid less so, 
whilst leuconic acid has very feeble acid properties. The results show 
‘ that the accumulation of carbonyl groups in a molecule is not sufficient 
to increase its acidic energy, as much depends on the structural 
arrangement. The electro-negative energy given to a molecule by a 
carbonyl group seems to be less than that conferred by the entry of a 
chlorine or bromine atom or a nitro-group under the same conditions. 

T. H. P. 

Hydrolysis of Acid Amides. By Emmet Reid (Amer, Chem. 
J,, 1900, 24, 397—424. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 507 ),—The 
author has continued his study of the hydrolysis of substituted 
benzamides, and has obtained results which are in accord with those 
previously published (loc. cit.). 

The following values for the constant K have been obtained by 
means of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

o-Phenoxybenzamide, *0*00562 and *0*00568; o-dimethylammobenz- 
amide, 0*00120 3 o-bromobenzamide, 0*00177; p-metboxybenzamide, 
0*0131 3 p-ethoxybenzamide, 0*0185 ; m-hydroxybenzamide, 0*0114 3 
m-iodobenzamide, *0*0189, and ^-iodobenzamide, *0*0164. 
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The alkaline hydrolysis was effected by the aid of solution of barium, 
hydroxide. The hydrochloric acid employed to estimate the ammonia 
produced was standardised in the following manner. A known weight 
of p-nitrobenzamide was treated with excess of solution of sodium 
hydroxide and distilled into a measured quantity of the acid. The 
author recommends this method for general use, since p-nitrobenz- 
amide can be readily obtained in a pure state, and yields the calculated 
amount of ammonia when distilled with alkali. The following values 
for the constant K were obtained : 


Benzamid©..., 0*0943 



Ortho. 

Meta. 

Para. 

Toluamide . . . j 

f 0*00508 ) 
i 0*00503 j 

0-0780 } 
0-0752 J 

0-0623 

0-0596 

Mtrobenzamide . 

? 

0-530 

— 

Chlorobenzamide ... ■! 

0*0435 \ 
0*0489 J 

— 

*0-180 

Hydroxybenzamide . 

" 0-00616 

0*0180 

— 

Bromobenzamide .. 

0*0291 

f *0-282 \ 

1 0-273 f 

*0T80 

lodobenzamide .. 

0*0130 

V. v J 

*0*245 

*0*159 

Mefchoxybenzaxnide . 

0*0528 

— 

0*0462 

Ethoxybenzamide ... 

0*0360 

— 

_ 

Bimethylaminobenzamide ... 

0*0152 

— 

— 

Phenoxy benzamide ... 

*0*0427 

— 

—. 

Aminobenzamide .. 

—- 

f 0*0877 ' 
1 0*0885 , 

1 0*0178 

) 0*0202 


* These results were obtained when the concentration of the amide was half that 
employed in the other cases. 

In the case of o-nitrobenzamide, anomalous results were obtained ; 
in one series, the velocity decreased from 0*0522 (after J hour) to 
0*0272 (after 4 hours). It was found that when o-nitrobenzamide is 
boiled with baryta water, it yields half the calculated amount of 
ammonia, and this quantity is not increased by prolonged boiling. 
The alkaline solution rapidly becomes red on heating, and, if acidified, 
a red, flaky precipitate is produced which is soluble in alcohol. 

E. G. 

Oxidation of Hippuric Acid to Carbamide. By Adolf Jolles 
(Ber., 1900, 33, 2834—2837, Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 450—454).— 
Glycine is not acted on by permanganate in acid solution, but is readily 
oxidised by it in alkaline solution. Creatinine, similarly, is not 
oxidised by the acid reagent, whereas ethyl aminoacetato Is im¬ 
mediately oxidised. The author attributes this to the closed ring 
constitutions of glycine and creatinine, and the open chain constitution 
of the ester and alkali salts of the former. 

When hippuric acid is boiled with acid permanganate, in other 
words, when glycine is oxidised at the moment of formation, a 
theoretical yield of carbamide is obtained. J. J, S. 
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Condensation of a-Bromoa^ocinnamic Acid. By W. Manthey 
( Ber ., 1900, 33, 3081—3086).—The author has already shown (Abstr., 
1899, i, 894) that the product obtained by the action of sulphuric acid 
on a-bromoa^ocinnamic acid has the formula (C 9 H 5 OBr) a ., and not 
0 7 H 12 O 2 Br 2 , as supposed by Leuckart (Abstr., 1882, 615). On re¬ 
duction with platinised zinc dust and acetic acid, it yields a mixture 
of truxone and dihydrotruxone , (CgHgO)#; the latter is identical with 
Leuckart’s reduction product and is converted by oxidising agents into 
truxone. 

Estimations of the molecular weight of dihydrotruxone in boil¬ 
ing benzene or acetone show that it has the formula C 18 H 16 0 2 , 
from which it may also be inferred that truxone is C 18 H 1 S 0 2 , contrary 
to the view taken by Liebermann; this confirms the opinion expressed 
by Kipping (Trans., 1894, 05, 975). 

Determinations of the molecular weight of triphenyltrimesic acid 
and its ethyl esters indicate that this acid also has the bimolecular 
formula 0 18 H 12 0 4 , and the molecular conductivity of its sodium salt 
is in accordance with this conclusion; /xl024 —jx 32 = 21*07, which is 
approximately the number characteristic of dibasic acids. The acid is 
therefore, in reality, diphenyleycZobutenedicarboxylic acid, 

cph <5|S:H)>° ph - _ 

Ghlorotruxone , O 18 II 10 O 2 C] 2 , from a-chloroa^ocinnamic acid, separates 
from xylene in white, cubic crystals, is sparingly soluble in the 
ordinary media, and melts and decomposes at 290°. A. L. 

Bulphonic Derivatives of Methyl-^-amino-m-hydroxybenzoate 
(Orthoform). By Paul Jacob (J. Pharm 1900, [vi], 12, 210—217) 
—When methyl jp-amino-w-hydroxybenzoate is dissolved in sul¬ 
phuric acid, a dark green coloration is produced, whereas the cor¬ 
responding m-amino-derivative, on similar treatment, gives a red 
coloration. 

Methyl hydrogen p- amino-m-hydroxysulphohenzoate , 

S0 3 H> O fl H 2 (OH)(NH 2 )-C0 2 Me, 

obtained by the action of fuming sulphuric acid, crystallises, with 
3H 2 Q, in slender needles which melt at 208—209°, and is very readily 
soluble in water or alcohol. The sodium, calcium, barium, zinc, 
and copper salts of the monomethyl ester were prepared. 

H. R. Le S. 

Presence of Homologous Coumarones in Goal-tar. By 
Bichard Stoermer and Johannes Boes (Ber,, 1900,33, 3013—3020).— 
A fraction of coal-tar boiling at 185—195° was shaken with sulphuric 
acid, poured into water, extracted with ether, and the product separated 
from volatile hydrocarbons by a current of superheated steam. Sub¬ 
sequent dry distillation gave a neutral oil consisting of hydrindene, 
methylcoumarones, and substances of higher boiling point, together 
with a phenolic mixture containing o-, m-, and jp-cresols, Promt these 
observations, the presence of 6 -, 5- or 3-, and 4-methylcoumarones in 
the tar is deduced. 

A fraction boiling at 215—225°, when treated in a similar way, 
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gave a product which was identified as 4 ; 6-dimethylcoumarone, whilst 
the phenolic part of the distillate consisted of as-m-xylenoh 

T. M. L. 

Partial Conversion of 4 Phenyloxyacrylic Acid' into Phenyl- 
pyruvic Acid. By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3001—3002. Compare Abstr., 1891, 1482). —The constitution 

of phenylethylene-oxide-earboxylic acid (phenyloxyacrylio acid), 
XTHPh 

C0 2 H‘ GH<^ , is confirmed by its partial conversion into phenyl- 

pyruvic acid, when heated with hydrochloric acid; this change is 
analogous to the conversion of phenylethylene oxide into phenyl- 
acetaldehyde (Brener and Zincke, Abstr., 1878, 886). T. M. L. 

Esterification of Unsymmetrical Di- and Poly-basic Acids. 
III. Esterification of 3- and 4 Nitrophthalic Acid. By Rudolf 
Wegscheider and Alfred Lipschitz ( Monatsh. , 1900, 21, 787—812, 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 657, 658).—The monomethyl ester of 3-nitro- 
phthalic acid, in which the free carboxyl group occupies the 1-position, 
that is, the a-compound according to the nomenclature of Wegscheider 
(Monatsh ., 10, 139), crystallises with H 2 0, melts, when anhydrous, 
at 144—145°, has a conductivity X=0*2, and is obtained by any of 
the following methods :—the partial hydrolysis of the diethyl ester; 
the action of methyl iodide on the potassium hydrogen salt, which 
crystallises, with 1|H 2 0, in long, slender, silky needles; the action of 
methyl alcohol on the anhydride, and the action of methyl alcohol on 
the free acid in the absence of strong mineral acids. The mono¬ 
methyl ester crystallises in pale yellow tablets, melts at 157—158°, has 
a conductivity K = 1-5, and is obtained by the action of methyl alcohol 
on the acid in the presence of hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, it differs 
from the a-ester in giving no precipitate with solutions of ferric 
chloride, lead acetate, or alum. 

When 4-nitrophthalic acid is subjected to all the above methods of 
esterification, only the diethyl ester and one moriomethyl ester are 
obtained; this monomethyl ester crystallises with H 2 0 and melts at 
129°. Potassium hydrogen i-nitrophthalate crystallises with H 0 O. 

R. £l p. 

Derivatives of o-Xylylidenephthalide. By Paul Goldberg 
(Rer,, 1899, 33, 2818—2824).— o-Xylylidenephthalide dinitrite , 

C 7 H 7 B 0H(]SrO 2 )*C(NO 2 )<C^^ 6 J^£>GO, obtained by adding liquid nitrogen 

peroxide to o-xylylidenephthalide dissolved in cooled benzene or acetic 
acid, is crystalline and melts and decomposes at 158—159°. 

Mtro-o-xylylidenephthalide , C 7 H 7 * C(N0 2 ) I C<^^£>CO, produced by 

warming the foregoing compound with moist amyl alcohol, forms 
beautiful, lemon-yellow crystals melting at 167—169°. The sodium 
derivative, C 16 H n 0 6 N]Sra 2 ,2H 2 Q, forms white crystals which become 
yellow at 80°. 

On dissolving nitroxylylidenephthalide in sodium hydroxide and 
saturating the solution with oxalic acid, phthalic anhydride crystal- 
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lises out and a dolylnitromeihane, C 6 H 4 Me # 0H 2 9 NO 2 , remains in solu¬ 
tion, and may be separated by- distillation in a current of steam. 
Ibis substance dissolves in aqueous sodium hydroxide, and on adding 
acid to the solution, the isomVo-derivative is precipitated as a white, 
crystalline substance, which slowly reverts to the normal form. 

2 -o -Tolyldiketohydriiidene, C 6 H 4 <C*^^>OH“O^H 7 , formed when 

o-xylylidenephthalide is boiled with a solution of sodium methoxide, 
separates from boiling alcohol in beautiful, yellowish crystals melting 
at 179—180°. The dioxime , C 16 H 12 (NOH) 2 , crystallises from alcohol 
and melts at 212°. The pkenylhydrazone , 0 16 H 12 0*]Sr 2 HPh > forms 
yellow crystals melting at 173—174°. 

Q'-o-Tolyl'-Z-methyldiketohydrindene, C 6 H 4 I(CO) 2 IOMe* 0 7 H 7 , prepared 
from tolyIdiketohydrindene by treatment with sodium methoxide and 
methyl iodide, is a yellow crystalline substance melting at 149°. 
The corresponding ethyls benzyl , and benzoyl derivatives melt at 179°, 
179°, and 181° respectively. 

Bromo~2~o~tolyldiketohydrindene , C 16 H u 0 2 Br, separates from alcohol 
in yellow crystals and melts at 171—172°. Dichloro-2-o-tolyldiketo~ 
hydrindene , C 16 H 10 O 2 Ol 2 melts at 125*5°. 

JSfitro-o-tolyldik&tohydrindene , 0 16 H 11 0 2 i, N0 2 , obtained by the action 
of nitrogen peroxide on o-tolyldiketohydrindene, forms white crystals 
melting at 131°. By using fuming nitric acid, a c&mtfro-derivative 
C X 6 H 10 O 2 (NO 2 ) 2 melting at 159—160° is obtained. 

o-Cyano-o-xylylidenephthalidei C 7 'K 7 *C(CN)"C<C!l f ^£x > CO, formed 

when o-tolylacetonitrile and phthalic anhydride are heated at 
240—245° with a little anhydrous sodium acetate, melts at 191—192° 
o-Tolylthioacetamide, C 7 H/CH 2 *CS*NH 2 , melts at 115°, and when 
heated with ethylene dibromide, is converted into o-xylylthiazolme, 

The latter is oily, but yields a sparingly soluble 

picrate, C lx H 13 NS,C G H a 0 7 N 3 , melting at 154—155°, and a platini- 
chloride , (G n H 13 lSrS) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , which forms beautiful, yellow crystals 
melting at 191°. 

§-Metliyl-% o-xylyUhiazoline, C 7 H 7 * OH 2 * 

from o-tolylthioacetamide and /S-bromopropylamine, is a yellow oil 
with an odour resembling that of coniine, and gives a sparingly soluble 
picrate , C 10 H 15 HB,O 0 H 8 O 7 N 3 , melting at 126° and a platinichloride, 
(O 12 H 15 NS) 2 ,H 2 PtOl 0 , melting at 156—157° A. L. 

Explanation of Tautomeric Phenomena. By Paul Babe 
(Annalen, 1900, 313, 129—207. Compare Knorr, Abstr., 1899, i, 
673).—The preliminary portion of the paper is devoted to a discussion 
of earlier memoirs dealing with the subject of tautomerism, and 
contains a useful summary of existing information relating to this 
phenomenon. With the object of studying the conditions which 
influence the stability of the desmotropic forms of a tautomeric 
substance, the author has investigated the various modifications of 
ethyl benzylidenebisacetoacetate and of ethyl methylenebisacetoacetate* 

YOL. LXXX a i. d 


* CHMe 
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No fewer than twenty-two modifications of ethyl benzylidenebisaoeto- 
acetate are theoretically possibly this number being composed of five 
double ketonic esters, CHPh(OHAc-CQ 2 Et) 2 , twelve half enolic esters, 
00 2 Et'OHAc*CHPh*C(00 2 Et)^CMe*OH, and five double enolic esters, 
0HPh[G(CO 2 Et)ICMe*OH] 2 , and of these, three double ketonic esters 
(/3-esters) and three half enolic esters (a-esters) have been characterised. 

When ethyl benzylidenebisacetoacetate is prepared by Knoevenagel’s 
method (Abstr., 1895, i, 48), namely, by condensing benzaldehyde with 
ethyl acetoacetate (2 mols.) under the influence of piperidine, three 
different esters are produced; they do not give directly a coloration 
with ferric chloride, and must be therefore regarded as double ketonic 
esters. The /3-,-ester is the chief product, being the compound described 
already by Hantzsch (Abstr., 1886, 77); it crystallises from alcohol 
in slender needles, and melts at 149—150°. The fi 2 -e$ter forms a 
small proportion of the mixture, and crystallises from alcohol in 
rhombs melting at 154°. The /3 S -ester occurs in very small quantities, 
and crystallises from dilute alcohol in prismatic needles which contain 
2H 2 0 and melt at 90—93°; the anhydrous substance melts at 
107—108°. 

On treating the /3-^ester with sodium ethoxide, even when the latter 
is in excess, there is produced the sodium derivative of the cq-ester, 
0 19 H 23 0 6 Na, which crystallises in leaflets containing 1 mol. of alcohol, 
and melts at 132—135°, when it decomposes. When water acts on this 
salt, the ^-ester is regenerated, but sulphuric acid liberates the a^ester, 
which crystallises in small prisms containing 1H 2 0, and melting at 
68—70°; if maintained at the melting point, it becomes transformed 
into the (3 r e ster, but when the temperature is rapidly raised, water is 
removed at 100°, and the fused mass solidifies, afterwards melting at 
148—150°, the melting point of the /3 r ester. The a r ester develops 
an intense reddish-violet coloration with ferric chloride, and is therefore 
the half-enolic modification ; the hydrated substance becomes anhydrous 
when the solution in absolute ether, is agitated with anhydrous sodium 
sulphate, and in this condition melts at 60°. 

The a 2 -ester, prepared in the same way from the /3 2 -ester, is a trans¬ 
parent, viscous oil which gradually solidifies, regenerating the 
/3 2 -ester; the sodium derivative crystallises in orange coloured, 
hygroscopic leaflets, which evolve gas and melt to a viscous liquid at 
90—100°. The arester melts at 65—67°. 

The experiments described by Schiff (Abstr., 1899, i, 366) suggest 
that the /3-esters are interconvertible, but the author has found that 
this is not the case, and that SchifPs putative isomerides melting at 
134—135° and 120° are merely mixtures. 

Knorr (loo. cit.) has studied the conditions of equilibrium obtaining 
among the isomeric ethyl diacetylsuccinates, and found that it is from 
the proportion of isomerides in fused mixtures only that conclusions 
regarding their relative stability can be drawn, the proportion in the 
case of dissolved mixtures being too dependent on the nature of the 
solvent. As in the series investigated by Knorr, the stability limits of 
the ethyl benzylidenebisacetoacetates appear to coincide with their 
melting points, but in the case of the Chester this statement cannot 
be made with certainty. Both in the fused and dissolved states, the 
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esters yield allelotropie mixtures, consisting in each case of the /3-ester 
associated with the corresponding a-compound.* M, O. F. 

Bis-p-dimethyl-o-oarboxycinnamic and Bisdimethylphthalic 
Acids from the Oxidation of Bisdihydrosantinic Acid. By 
Giuseppe Grassi-Cristaldi and G. Tomarchio (Gazzetta, 1900, 80, ii, 
122—127).—The oxidation of bisdihydrosantinic acid by means of 
4 per cent, permanganate solution yields the following two acids. 

Bis-p-dimethyl-o-carboxycinnamic acid , C 22 H 24 0 8 , gives a barium salt 
which is soluble and a silver salt insoluble in water. 

Bis-p-dimethylphthalic acid , C 20 H 18 O 8 , which is also obtained by 
oxidation of the former compound, yields a barium salt insoluble in 
water. T. H. P. 

Iodine Derivatives of [Acetophenone]. By A. Collet (Bull. 
Soc. Ghim.y 1900, [iii], 23, 829—832. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 434).—- 
The following iodine derivatives of acetophenone have been prepared 
by warming alcoholic solutions of the corresponding chlorine or bromine 
compounds with potassium iodide at 60—70°. 

ip-Ohlorophenyl iodomethyl ketone , C 6 H 4 Cl‘CO e CH 2 T, crystallises In 
colourless, silky needles melting at 75*5°; on oxidation with potassium 
permanganate in alkaline solution, it yields ynchlorobenzoic acid. 

p -Bromophenyl iodomethyl ketone , C 6 H 4 Br*CO a CH 2 I, crystallises in 
white needles melting at 90° and yields y>-bromobenzoic acid when 
oxidised with alkaline potassium permanganate. 

Phenyl diiodomethyl ketone , COPh*CHI 2 , was obtained as a heavy, 
brown, oily liquid which boils and decomposes above 200° and yields 
benzoic acid on oxidation. 

p "Chlorophenyl diiodomethyl ketone , C 6 H 4 Cl* CO * CHI 2 , forms small, 
colourless crystals melting at Ill—112° and yields p-chlorobenzoic acid 
on oxidation. 

p -Bromophenyl diiodomethyl ketone , forms colourless crystals which 
melt at 119—120° and when oxidised yields y>-bromobenzoic acid. 

Phenyl triiodomethyl ketone , COPh’CI 3 , is a heavy, brown, oily liquid 
which decomposes when heated and yields benzoic acid on oxidation. 

The compounds described above are all insoluble in water, but more 
or less soluble in the usual organic solvents; they are quickly decom¬ 
posed on exposure to light, iodine being liberated, and their vapours 
strongly irritate the eyes, 1ST. L. 

Action of Sodium Methoxide on Anisylidene Acetophenone 
Dibromide. By F. J. Pond and Arthur S. Shoffstall (/. Amer. 
Chem. Boc., 1900, 22, 658—685. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 102, and 
Wislicenus, ibid,, I, 37).—Anisylideneacetophenone dibromide separ¬ 
ates from ethyl acetate in large crystals melting at 139—140°, but 
when boiled for a short time with alcohol yields an additive compound 
of bromoanisylideneacetophenone and ethyl alcohol, 

OMe * 0 6 H 4 # CHBr * CH(OEt)* COPh 

or 0Me*0 6 H 4 *CH(0Et) # 0HBr*C0Ph; this melts at 73*5—74*5°, and 
when carefully heated at 155—160° evolves ethyl alcohol and yields 
bromoanisylideneacetophenone, which crystallises from ethyl acetate in 
large plates melting at 94*5°. • The additive compound with methyl 

- ■ cl 2 
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alcohol crystallises in colourless needles melting at 102°, and the 
compound with propyl alcohol is an oil. 

The substance melting at 131—132°, previously described as 
benzoylanisoylmethane, is now shown to be a-hydroxyctnisylideneaceto- 
phenom> OMe*G 6 H 4 *0(OH)ICH*COPh, the copper derivative, 
C 3 . 2 H 26 0 6 Gu, forms small, pale green needles melting and decom¬ 
posing at 247—249°, and when warmed with dilute hydrochloric acid 
regenerates the pure hydroxyketone. Hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
reacts with an alcoholic solution of a-hydroxyanisylideneacetophenone, 
yielding 3 ~phenyl-5-p-methoxyphenyli'&ooxazole , 

OR*CPh 


OMe*O e H 4 -0< 


0 - 


4 


which crystallises in pearly flakes melting at 120°, and is insoluble in 
water or alkalis. An isomeric phenyl-^-methoxyphenyli&ooxazole ob¬ 
tained when anisylideneacetophenone dibromide is treated with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride and an excess of potash, crystallises in 
slender needles melting at 127—128°, and is soluble in most organic 
solvents. Bromine reacts with a chloroform solution of a-hydroxy- 
anisylideneacetophenone, yielding henzoylanisoylhromomethane , 

OMe-C 6 H 4 -CO'CHBr * OOPh, 

which melts at 128°; it dissolves in most organic solvents, and its 
alcoholic solution is not coloured by ferric chloride. 

In the preparation of a-hydroxyanisylideneacetophenone, a small 
amount Lof a compound melting at 90° is always obtained, which 
probably has the constitution 0Me• C 6 H 4 • GJEf (OH) • CH(OH)*COPh, 

The first product of the action of sodium ethoxide on anisylidene¬ 
acetophenone dibromide is a heavy oil, probably a - ethoxy anisylidene* 
acetophenone , which on treatment with dilute acids is hydrolysed to 
a-hydroxyanisylideneacetophenone. 

The same hydroxy-compound is also formed when a-bromoanisyl- 
ideneacetophenone is treated first with sodium methoxide or ethoxide 
and then with dilute acids. J. J. S. 

Chemical Action of Light. By Giacomo L. OiAMicrAN and 
Paul G. Silber (Ber., 1900, 33, 2911—2913).—The product obtained 
by the action of light on a mixture of alcohol and benzophenone 
(Oechsner de Coninck and Devrien, Abstr., 1900, i, 502) is Linne- 
mann’s benzopinacone, OH*CPh 2 *CPh 2 # OH (Annalen, 1865, 133, 26), 
and the product from alcohol and acetophenone is acetophenonepinacone, 
OH* CMePh* OMePh * OH, T. M. L. 

Derivatives of Benzophenone. V and VI. By Pietro Barto- 
lotti ( Gazzetta , 1900, 30, ii, 224—229 and 229—234. Compare 
Abstr., 1899, i, 368).— Benzoyl-m-tolyl benzoate , C C) H 3 MeBz*OBz, pre¬ 
pared by heating m-tolyl benzoate with benzoyl chloride in presence 
of zinc chloride, crystallises from alcohol in silky, white needles 
melting at 104—105° and is soluble in thfe ordinary solvents, but 
insoluble in sodium hydroxide. On hydrolysis with alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, it yields benzoyl-m-cresol. 

Benzoyl-m-cresol , C 6 H 3 MeBz-OH, separates from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in small, colourless crystals melting at 
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128°, and is soluble in sodium hydroxide solution, giving a yellow 
liquid, and also in the ordinary solvents. Benzoyl-m-tolyl acetate , 
CgHgMeBz'OAc, is an almost colourless liquid soluble in the ordinary 
solvents, but insoluble in sodium hydroxide solution. 

Benzoyl-m-tolyl methyl ether , C 6 H 3 MeBz*OMe, obtained by heating 
benzoyl-m-cresol with methyl alcoholic potassium, hydroxide and 
methyl iodide, is a dense, colourless liquid very soluble in the ordinary 
solvents, but insoluble in sodium hydroxide solution. 

Benzoyl-o-tolyl benzoate , prepared similarly to the ^-compound, 
separates from alcohol in white, silky crystals melting at 99*5°, and is 
soluble in the ordinary solvents, but insoluble in sodium hydroxide 
solution. 

Benzoyl-o-cresol, obtained by hydrolysing the previous compound, 
is deposited from alcohol in white, silky crystals which melt at 
172—172*5° and dissolve in the ordinary solvents, and in sodium 
hydroxide solution. Benzoyl-o-tolyl acetate is a dense, pale yellow 
liquid insoluble in sodium hydroxide, but soluble in the ordinary 
solvents. T. H. P. 

The Ketones of Anthracene. By Eduard Lippmann and Paul 
Keppich (Ber., 1900, 33, 3086—3092).—When a solution of benzoyl 
chloride and anthracene in carbon disulphide is heated with freshly- 
prepared aluminium chloride, a crystalline, apparently homogeneous 
product, melting at 158—160°, is produced, whilst, if the aluminium 
chloride has been allowed to absorb a small quantity of moisture, a 
large quantity of pure anthraphenone melting at 148° is readily ob¬ 
tained. Investigation of the product of higher melting point has 
shown that it may be produced by crystallising anthraphenone with 
3 per cent, of anthracene. 

Anthraphenone , C 14 H 9 *COPh, crystallises from ethyl acetate in 
needles melting at 148°. The crystals belong to the monoclinic system 
[a : b : c = 1T704 :1 :0-8623 ; ft : — 94°34']. On oxidation with a mixture 
of chromic and acetic acid, it is converted into anthraquinone and 
benzoic acid. 

JJihydroanthraphenone , C 14 H n *COPh, made by reducing anthraphenone 
with zinc dust and acetic acid, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, 
white needles melting at 101°. It rapidly reduces an ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion of silver nitrate and is oxidised by chromic acid, yielding anthra¬ 
quinone. It does not yield an acetyl or benzoyl derivative, and is 
therefore benzoyldihydroauthracene. 

JVitroanthraphenone , C 21 H 13 0-IS10 2 , crystallises from alcohol in golden- 
yellow needles having a metallic lustre and melting at 174°. It gives 
anthraquinone on oxidation, and dihydroanthraphenone and ammonia 
on reduction. 

Tribenzoylanthracene , C 14 K 7 Bz 3 , a bye-product in the preparation of 
anthraphenone, separates from nitrobenzene in yellow crystals which 
melt above 300°, and produces a dark red coloration with sulphuric acid. 
With chromic acid, it is converted into a substance which resembles 
anthraquinone, but melts at 255—256°; with excess of chromic acid, it 
gives anthraquinone and benzoic acid. 
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Tribenzoylteiraliydrocmthmcme , C u H u Bz g , prepared by prolonged 
action of zinc dust and acetic acid on tribenzoylanthracene, forms yellow 
prisms melting at 187-—188°, it does not react with acetic anhydride 
at high temperatures in closed tubes, so that in this substance also the 
carbonyl groups are intact. It reduces ammoniacal silver solutions, and 
is oxidised by chromic acid, yielding anthraquinone and benzoic acid. 

A. L. 

Thujene, a New Dicyclic Terpene. By L. Tsohugaeff (I>V., 
1900, 33, 3118—3126).—On converting thujyl alcohol into the corre¬ 
sponding methyl xanthate and subjecting the latter to dry distillation 
(compare Abstr., 1900, i, 129 and 352), thujene , C 10 H 16 , is obtained 
which boils at 151—152*5°, and has a sp. gr. 0*8275 at 20°/4° and 
n D 1*45042 at 20°; the molecular refraction is 44*21, the calculated 
value for a dicyclic terpene being 43*54. It fails to yield a crystalline 
nitrosochloride, and with bromine (1 mol.) gives rise to hydrogen 
bromide and a reddish-brown syrup, which dissolves in alcohol with an 
intensely red colour. When exposed to the air, thujene is rapidly 
oxidised to a resin, whilst it decolorises aqueous potassium perman¬ 
ganate instantaneously; with hot mercuric acetate solution it yields a 
crystalline substance having a nacreous lustre. 

From physical considerations, the new terpene appears to belong to 
the true thujone series, thujone itself probably having the structure 
assigned to it by Semmler (Abstr., 1900, i, 240); the terpene hitherto 
called u tanacetene ” or “ thujene v (Semmler, Abstr., 1893, i, 107 ; 
Wallach, ibid., i, 106) probably corresponds with isotlmjone and is 
therefore named iso thujene (compare Wallach, Abstr., 1895, i, 620). 

W. A. D. 

Formation of Terpene Derivatives in the Geranium. By 
Eug&ne Chababot {Gompt. rend., 1900, 131, 806—808. Compare 
Abstr., 1899, I, 299 ; 1900, i, 241, 303 ; n, 101, 861, 362).—The 
alcohols present in the essential oil of geranium are geraniol and 
rhodinol. 


Two samples of the oil were obtained r from the green plant, the 
second sample being collected one month after the first, and gave the 
following numbers ; 




I. 



ii. 

Bp. gr. at 15° . 

0-897 


0 

*899 

Botatory power (l —100 mm.) . 


-10° 

- 

-10°16' 

Coefficient of saturation of the acids 

43*8 per cent. 

41* 

■o 

per cent. 

Esters (calc, as geranyl tiglate). 

5*8 

99 

10 

*0 

99 

Free alcohol (calc, as C 10 H ls O). 

64-0 

99 

62* 

■1 

99 

Total alcohol .... 

67-8 

99 

68 

■6 

99 


The acidity and the amount of free alcohol diminish, whereas the 
amount of esters and total alcohol increase, during the maturation of 
the plant. Estimation of the amount of menthol present at different 
stages in the growth of the plant showed that this substance is chiefly 
formed in the period during which the plant possesses maximum 
respiratory activity, H, R Le S. 
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Neroli OIL By Heinrich Walbaum (Ber., 1900, 83, 2994. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 620, 621).—Priority is still claimed over E. 
and H. Erdmann (Abstr,, 1900, i, 555). J. J. S, 

Occurrence of Phenylethyl Alcohol in Oil of Boses. By Hugo 
von Soden and Wilhelm Bojahn {Ber., 1900, 33, 3083—3065. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1900, I, 489).—The authors point out that their dis¬ 
covery of the occurrence of phenlethyl alcohol in oil of roses was 
published before that of Walbaum (Abstr., 1900, i, 645). The investi¬ 
gation of two samples of French oil of roses prepared from the fresh 
Sowers shows that 25—45 per cent, of the ethereal oil present consists 
of this alcohol. A small amount of the alcohol has also been found in 
Bulgarian oil of roses. A. H. 

A New Giucoside Extracted from the Seeds of Erysimum, a 
Member of the Cruciferse. By Frederic Schlagdenhauffen and 
E. Beeb (Corrupt, rend., 1900, 131, 753—755).—The seeds of Erysimum 
aureum contain an alkaloid which causes paralysis when injected into 
animals and also a giucoside, erysimin, which resembles digitalin in its 
action on the heart. Erysimin , C^H^Og, is a pale yellow, slightly 
hygroscopic, amorphous powder which melts at 190° and is soluble in 
all proportions in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
benzene, or carbon disulphide. It affords the usual reactions of a 
giucoside. N* L. 

Active Glucosides Soluble in Water contained in Frangula, 
Sagrada and Rhubarb. By Eugen Aweng ( Ckem. Centr 1900, ii, 
766—767 ; from Apoth.-Zeit., 15, 537—-538).— Frangula , Sagrada, and 
rhubarb con tain two groups of active components, consisting respectively 
of primary glucosides easily soluble in water and of secondary gluco¬ 
sides which are only slightly so. The latter are isolated by treating 
the residue obtained by evaporating the 70 per cent, alcoholic extract 
with ammonia and precipitating with acetic acid. The filtrate in each 
case contains the same primary glucosides, frangulic acid and a giucoside 
which on hydrolysis yields emodin; these compounds are easily separated 
by means of 96 per cent, alcohol. The emodin giucoside is almost 
completely precipitated from its aqueous solution by baryta, gelatin 
solution or formalin. Frangulic acid, from Frangula, Sagrada, or rhubarb, 
dissolves in ammonia, forming a yellow solution whilst the emodin 
giucoside yields an intense raspberry-red solution. The precipitate 
with formalin might be used to locate microscopically the position of the 
giucoside in the rhubarb rhizome. Radix Rhapontici was found to con¬ 
tain the same glucosides as rhubarb. The emodin giucoside is more 
active than frangulic acid. Since the secondary glucosides of rhubarb 
are partly soluble in hot water and on cooling separate out again, 
infusion of rhubarb should be filtered hot. E. W. W. 

Nature and Origin of the Poison of Lotus Arabicus. By 
Wyndham R* Dunstan and Thomas A. Henry (Froc. Roy. Soc., 1900, 
07, 224*—226 ).—Lotus Arabicus, a leguminous plant indigenous to 
Egypt and Northern Africa, contains in its leaves a yellow, crystalline 
giucoside, lotusin, c 22 H 19 O 10 N, which under the influence of an enzyme, 
lotase, also found in the plant, is hydrolysed into hydrogen cyanide. 
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dextrose, and a new yellow colouring matter, lolqflavin , C 15 H 10 O e . The 
coloured product belongs to the class of phenylated pheno-y-py rones, 
and is a dihydroxychrysin isomeric with luteolin and iisetin obtained 
respectively from Reseda luteola and Rhus cotlnus, 

Lotusin and amygdalin are the only glucosides definitely known to 
yield hydrocyanic acid on hydrolysis. G. T. M. 

Apiin. By Eduard Vongerichten ( Ber ., 1900, 33, 2904—2909). 
—Apiin methyl ether , C 28 H 30 O 14 ,2H 2 O, prepared by the action of methyl 
iodide and sodium methoxtde on apiin, is a somewhat ill-defined product 
which crystallises from dilute alcohol, melts between 185° and 200°, 
and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. It is hydrolysed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid to apigenin methyl ether , C I6 H 12 0 5 , which crystallise 
from alcohol in minute needles and melts at 256—257°; the diacety\ 
derivative forms white needles and melts at 198—200°; the ether is' 
hydrolysed by potassium hydroxide into anisic acid and phloroglucinol. 

By acting on apiin with aqueous potassium hydroxide and methyl 
iodide, a new glucoside is also produced which crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in white needles and melts at 255°; it is regarded as a 
derivative of apigenin dimethyl ether, and the formula 

C^A-O-O^OMeX-Ofi^^-OMe, 

is suggested. T. M. L. 

Bitter Principles of Hops. By Georg Barth ( Qhem. Gentr 
1900, ii, 915—916 ; from Zeit. ges. Brauw ., 23, 537—542. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 746).—Lupulinic acid, C 25 H 2G 0 4 , is identical with 
H. Bungener’s lupulinic acid, to which, however, the incorrect 
formula C 50 H 70 O 8 is ascribed and also with Lermer’s /3-bitter acid. 
Ylaandern's resin, C 54 H 35 0 11 *OH, obtained by precipitating the 
alcoholic hop extract with water, is identical with the /5-resin. 
When lupulinic acid is oxidised by potassium permanganate, it forms 
valeric acid and when heated with iodine in alkaline solution it yields 
iodoform. The latter reaction indicates the presence of a methoxyl 
group and its power of combining with bromine proves the acid to 
contain at least two double linkings; in Hiibl's iodine addition 
method probably substitution also occurs. The acid character of 
lupulinic acid is not due to the presence of a carboxyl group, but is 
probably dependent on the presence of double linkings, for the acid 
can be removed from alkaline solutions by shaking with ether, and 
the bromine additive compound has neither an acid reaction nor a 
bitter taste; the acid is a derivative of an olefine terpene, for by 
melting it with potassium hydroxide an oil is obtained which, when 
distilled over phosphoric oxide, yields the hydrocarbon C f> IJ 8 ; it has 
an intense odour of leeks, similar to that of isoprene, a sp. gr. 0*8840 
at 15° and n B 1*4866 at 20°, but it does not show a constant boiling 
point, probably on account of polymerisation. Attempts to obtain 
aromatic compounds from the acid failed, but it is undoubtedly closely 
related to the ethereal hop oil which contains terpenes. The fact 
that pentosans constitute the main portion of the husks is of interest 
in connection with the presence of terpenes containing five carbon 
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atoms. The acid -forms an extremely unstable compound with 
sulphur dioxide. 

a-Lupulinic acid (a-bitter acid), which is a constituent of a-resin, is 
a derivative of the terpene C 5 H S and is also related to the /3-acid and 
to hop oil. The products obtained by melting the a- and /3-acids with 
potassium hydroxide are similar in odour and properties. By treating 
the a-acid with potassium hydroxide solution and sulphuric acid, an 
acid, C 15 H 20 O 3 , melting at 84—85° is formed; the merest trace of 
this acid, when dissolved in chloroform and warmed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, gives a violet coloration, but neither the a- nor the /3-acid 
shows this reaction. The equivalent weights of the a- and /3-acids are 
apparently nearly equal, hence the titration of the bitter principles in 
hops (Lintner, Abstr., 1899, ii, 264) involves no serious error. These 
acids are unsaturated compounds. E. W. W. 

Bismarck-Brown. By Ernst Tauber and Franz Walder (Ber. } 
1900,33,2897—2899. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 23and 193).—Phenylene- 
disazo-m-phenylenediamine is the most important constituent of bis march 
brown, and forms from 64—71 per cent, of the commercial product. 
Triaminoazobenzene is sometimes formed in appreciable quantities 
and nitroso-m-phenylenediamine and aziminobenzene have also been 
detected as impurities. From 15 to 20 per cent, of the crude base is 
insoluble in benzene, and the residue insoluble in acids may amount to 
7 per cent. T. M. L. 

Papaverine! By Leo Stuchlik (. Monatsh 1900, 21, 813—830).— 
Fapaverinol, C 6 H 3 (OMe) 2 *CH(OH) # C 9 hrH 4 (OMe) 2 , is obtained by the 
reduction of papaveraldine (Goldschmiedt, Abstr., 1886, 478) with 
zinc dust in glacial acetic acid solution ; it crystallises in long, colour¬ 
less, monoclinic needles [a : b :c : = 0*671 :1: 0*3408 ; a= 116°32'50"], 
melts at 137°, forms a hydrochloride which melts indefinitely at 
202°, yields a platinichlonde which melts and decomposes at 168°, 
and has much the same physiological action as papaveraldine ; the 
picrate crystallises in prismatic crystals, which melt and decompose at 
171°; the benzoyl compound forms yellow needles, which melt at 126° ; 
the p «bromobenzoyl compound melts at 194°, and the phenylurethane 
melts and decomposes at 180°. Papaverinol forms a methiodide , which 
crystallises in small, slender needles, and meltsJat 190°, and additive 
products with methyl chloride, ethyl bromide, and benzyl chloride 
which melt respectively at 182°, 172°, and 179°. R. H. P. 

Stereoisomerio S-Phenyl-O-Methylpiperidines. By Max Scholtz 
and Helmuth MOller (Ber., 1900, 33, 2842—2847).—The 2-phenyl- 
6-methylpiperidine previously described (Abstr., 1895, i, 563) is 
really a mixture of two isomeric bases which may be separated bycon¬ 
version into their hydrochlorides and repeated treatment of these with 
boiling acetone; the insoluble 2-phenyl-6-methylpiperidme hydrochloride 
crystallises from water in glistening needles melting at 215—-216°; 
the base obtained from it distils at 248—249°, the platinichhride 
melts at 208—209°, the aurichloride at 167—168°, the hydriodide 
crystallises in plates melting at 229—230°, and the hydrobromide 
also in plates melting at 180— 181 °. 
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The soluble hydrochloride yields a base, iso-2 -phenyl-Q-methylpiper*' 
idine, distilling at 254—258°; the hydrobromide does not crystallise 
readily, and melts at 182—183°; the hydriodide crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles melting at 172—-173°; the platinichloride in needles melting 
at 195—196°, and the auriohloride in plates melting at 120—121°* 

Both bases are optically inactive, but are racemic compounds, as the 
former may be resolved by the aid of dhtartaric acid, and the ^bo-base 
by the aid of eT-camphorsulphonie acid. 

1: %P]ienyl-§-meihylpiperidine d-tartrate , C 5 NH 9 PhMe,C 4 H G 0 6 ,H20, 
crystallises in hemihedral rhombic prisms [a : b : c = 0*87352 :1 : 1*0886] 
and is less soluble than the d-tartrate of the debase. The active base 
distils at 247—248°, and has a sp. gr. 0*9486 at 20° and [a] B - 44*44°, 
The corresponding d -base has been isolated by the aid of ^-tartaric acid 
and has a sp. gr. 0*9497 at 20° and [a] D +44*81°. 

c l-mo-2-PJienyl-Q-methylpiperidine d-camphorsulpJionate is less soluble 
than the salt of the 7-base, it melts at 187—188°, and yields a d-base 
distilling at 254—256° and having [ a] B + 0*92°. The same optically 
active base may be obtained directly by the addition of <i~camphor- 
sulphonic acid to the original mixture of the racemic bases, as the two 
isomeric camphorsulphonates of 2-phenyl-6-methylpiperidine do not 
crystallise. J. J. S. 

New Reaction of Phosgene. By [Gael] Bernhard KOhn [and in 
part W. Spindler and P. von G-artzen] (Per., 1900, 33, 2900—2904), 
—o -Acetylaminobenzylpiperidine, NHAc*C 0 H 4 * CH 2 *C 5 NH 10 , prepared 
by the action of acetic anhydride on the base (Lellmann and Pekrun, 
Abstr., 1891, 89) crystallises from light petroleum in small, white 
needles, melts at 76°, and dissolves in acids and organic solvents. 
Carbonyl chloride converts it into dipiperidylcarbamide (Wallach and 
Lehmann, Abstr., 1887, 385) and o -acetylaminobenzyl chloride , 
NnAc , C 6 H 4 , CH 2 01, which crystallises from benzene and melts 
at 114° 

p -Acetylaminobemylpiperidine crystallises from benzene and light 
petroleum in flakes and melts at 146°; the acetate crystallises from 
benzene in small rhombic crystals and melts at 114°; the hydrochloride 
melts at 218°. p -Acetylaminohmzyl chloride, produced by the action of 
carbonyl chloride, crystallises from benzene in flat, rhombic needles 
and melts at 155°. 

m-i cetylaminobenzylpiperidine crystallises from a mixture of benzene 
and light petroleum in white, glistening needles and melts at 95° 
m-Acetylaminobenzyl chloride , produced by the action of carbonyl 
chloride, crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
in needles and melts at 89°. 

o-Acetylaminophenylpiperidine, NHAc’C 6 H 4 * O 5 NH 10 , is an oil boiling 
at 340°. Carbonyl chloride converts it into the chloroimide, which 
combines with aniline, forming diphenylpiperidylethenylamidine, 
NHPh*CMe!N*C 6 H 4 *G 5 NH 10 ; this crystallises from alcohol in brown 
needles, melts at 135°, and yields a crystalline hydrochloride, picrate , 
and platinichloride, T. M, L, 

Organic Bases of Russian Petroleum, By Grigori Y. Chlopjn 
(Ber,, 1900, 33, 2837—2841).—Caucasian petroleum contains about 
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0*005—0'006 per cent, of pyridine bases of the general formula 
C w H 2jl „ 15 N. Six different fractions of the bases have been obtained 
by the aid of their platinichlorides, but whether the six fractions are 
homogeneous is questionable. The molecular weights of the different 
fractions lie between 104 and 308 ; the most complex fraction gives 
numbers which agree with those required for the formula O 22 1T 20 H 
for the base and (C 22 H 29 N) 2 ,H 2 PtCI G , for the plabinichloride. The 
bases are poisonous in their action on fish, but not on white rats or 
cats. They do not possess disinfecting properties. J. J. S. 

Condensation of Cyanoacetamide with Chloroform. By 
Giorgio Eureka (Ber., 1900, 33, 2973—2976.)—Prom Guthzeit’s 
researches (Abstr., 1899, i, 450), it is probable that the compounds 
previously described (Abstr., 1898, i, 298) as a-y-dicyanoglutacon- 
amide and a-carbonamido-y-cyanoglutaconic acid are respectively 
the ammonium derivatives of 3 : 5-dicyano~2 : 6 -dihydroxypyridine, 
OH” C 5 NH(ON 2 )*Gj°NI! 4 , and of 5-cyano-2 : ft-dihydroxypyridine-Z-carb- 
oxylamide , 0H*0 5 HH 5 (CN)(C0-NH 2 )*0-NH 4 , or their ketonic tauto- 
merides. The former compound may be crystallised from hydro¬ 
chloric acid of sp. gr. IT, or boiled with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
(1 equivalent) without decomposition. Both compounds, when boiled 
with a large excess of alkali, are decomposed into a mixture of pro¬ 
ducts. It appears that these substituted pyridines are very strongly 
acidic, being comparable with mineral acids. 

The monoamide of 2 : §-dihydroxypyridine- 3 : 5-dicarboxylic acid , 
C0 2 H” 0 6 NH(0H) 2 ” CO 'NHg, obtained by boiling the above carbon- 
amidopyridine with excess of alkali, crystallises in needles melting 
and decomposing at 213°. J. J. S. 

Mixed Methenyl Compounds. III. Action of Ethyl Ethoxy- 
methylenacetoacetate on Cyanoacetamide. By Giorgio Erreea 
(Ber., 1900, 33, 2969—2973. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 33).—. Ethyl 
5-cyano-6~hydroxy-2-picoline-3-cc6rboxylate, OH* C 5 NHMe(CN) *00 2 Et, 
obtained in the form of its sodium derivative by the action of ethyl 
ethoxymethylenacetoacetate on the sodium derivative of cyanoacet¬ 
amide, is best purified by conversion into its potassium derivative, 
O 10 H () O b N 2 K, which crystallises in colourless plates readily soluble in 
water, but only sparingly so in alcohol. The ester crystallises from 
alcohol in glistening plates,and when hydrolysed with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid or aqueous potash yields §-hydroxy~$-carboxylamido~2~pico- 
line-%-carboxylic acid, OH * G 5 NHMe(CO • N H 2 ) * CQ 2 H, which separates 
from boiling water as a colourless, crystalline powder turning black at 
300°. ^-Hydroxy-%picoline~Z ; 5-dicarboxylic acid , obtained by hydro¬ 
lysing the amide with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. IT at 120°, crystal¬ 
lises in needles or plates containing 1H 2 0, which it readily loses at 
100°, and then melts at 303°. 6 -Hydroxy-2-picoline, C fi NH 3 Me*OH, is 

formed when the dibasic acid is heated with hydrochloric acid for a 
short time at 130° ; it crystallises in glistening needles containing 4 or 
5H 2 0, which it loses on exposure to air * t the anhydrous base crystallises 
from benzene in thick crystals melting at 159° and readily soluble in 
alcohol. The hydrochloride contains water of crystallisation and melts 
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at 80—85°, the platinichloride dissolves readily in ether, alcohol, or 
water. 

3 : 5-Dibro7no-&Jiydroxy-2-picoline, C 5 HHBr 2 Me* OH, obtained when 
the aqueous solution of the base is treated with bromine water, crys¬ 
tallises in needles melting at 238—239°. 

Attempts to obtain ethyl malonomethylenacetoacetate have proved 
unsuccessful, as a mixture of ethyl methylenbisacetoacetate and ethyl 
dicarboxyglutaconate is formed. J. J. S. 

Hydrindene. By Julius Dunkelsbuhler (Ber., 1900, 33, 
2895—2897).— Nitrohydroxyhydrindene , C 9 H 9 0 3 N, prepared by the 
action of cold dilute nitric acid on hydrindene, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol, melts at 40°, and is volatile in steam. Aminohydroxyhydr in- 
dene , C 9 H n 0bF, forms colourless, glistening needles and melts and de¬ 
composes at 184°. Hydrindene has also been nitrated, but the nitro- 
derivatives are not described. T. M. L. 

Dihydro&oindole (o-Xylylenimine). By Kurt Frankel (Ber., 
1899, 33, 2808—2818).—Phthalazonecarboxylic acid gives a sparingly 
soluble ammonium salt, 0 9 H 11 0 4 N 3 , which crystallises in beautiful, 
white prisms melting at 237°. Phthalazonecarboxylic chloride , 
C 9 H 5 0 2 H 2 C1, crystallises in dry benzene in white needles, sinters at 
183°, and melts at 186°. Ethyl phthalazoneearboxylate, C 9 H 6 0 8 X 2 Et, 
forms beautiful, felted needles melting at 169°. 

QjTj- 

b-NitrodiJiydroisoindole, H0 2 *0 6 H 3 <^^jj 2 ^>]SrH, made by adding ■ 

fuming nitric acid to a solution of dihydro^soindole in sulphuric acid, 
is oily, but yields crystalline salts. It is converted into 4-nitrophthalic 
acid by oxidation with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid. 
The hydrochloride, C 8 H 8 0 2 I$r 2 ,HCl, forms white needles and melts above 
250°; the sulphate crystallises in needles and melts at 240—260°; the 
nitrate , C 8 H 8 H 2 0 2 ,HN0 3 , forms quadratic prisms which melt and de¬ 
compose at 158°. The nitrosoamine, H0 2 *C s H 7 H*H0, forms brownish- 
yellow prisms melting at 168—169°. 4 -Nitrophthalimide, 

no 2 -o 6 h s :o 2 o 2 :fh, 

forms white needles which melt at 193—195°. 

5 -Aminodihydroi&oindole, NH 2 *C S NH 8 , is obtained by reducing the 
nitro-compound with stannous chloride • its pic rate, C 8 H 10 H 2 ,C 6 II 3 0 7 lSr 3 , 
forms yellow needles which melt at 203—204°. 

Benzoyldikydrohoindole, C 8 jN"H 8 Bz, obtained from dihydro&oindole 
by the Baumann-Schotten reaction, is readily soluble in alcohol, benz¬ 
ene, and toluene, and separates from light petroleum in rose-coloured, 
quadratic tablets melting at 100°. 

o-Xylylenehydrazine, 0 6 H 4 <Cqjj 2 /N # HH 25 preparedfrom the nitroso¬ 
amine by treatment with zinc dust and dilute acetic acid, is a 
brownish oil which absorbs carbon dioxide from the air and reduces 
warm Fehling’s solution. The hydrochloride , C 8 H 8 N*HH 2 ,HC1, forms 
white needles and melts at 190—194°. The pier ate } 
0 8 H 8 H-HH 2j C 6 H 3 K 3 0 7 ,|H 2 0, 

crystallises in long, yellow needles, melting at 96—97°. Benzylidem- 
o-xylylenehydrazine , OgHgbT^CHPh, crystallises from alcohol in pearly 
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leaflets melting at 127—129°. o -Rydroxyhenzylidene-o-xylylenehydraz- 
ine, OgHgNgIC B> C 6 H 4 * OH, forms glistening leaflets melting at 
165—166°. 

Dihydroisoindylphenylthiocarbamide, NHPh*CS*NC 8 H 8 , crystallises 
from toluene in white .leaflets melting at 226—227°. Dihydroisoin- 
dylallyllhiocarbamide forms white needles melting at 138—139° ; when 
heated with hydrochloric acid, it yields propylenedihydroisoindyl-\p- 
XH 2 . J3~CHMe 

thiocarbamide , C 6 H 4 \ ohP n " c ^n-ch 0 , which crystallises from 

ethyl acetate in long, white needles melting at 78—80°. 

ZHmethyldihydroi&oindylium iodide , C 8 NH 8 Me 2 I, prepared from di- 
hydrozsoindole and methyl iodide, forms shining leaflets and melts and 
darkens at 244—245°. The platinichloride , (C 10 H 18 N) 2 ,II 2 PtCl 6 , forms 
orange needles melting at 225° ; the picrate, large needles melting at 
145°; and the aurichloride yellow needles melting at 178°. The base 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the atmosphere and decomposes on dis¬ 
tillation, yielding 2-methyldihydroi^oindole , C g NH s Me. This boils at 
205—215°, has an odour resembling that of train oil, and becomes 
coloured on exposure to the air; th & platinichloride, (C 0 H n N) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , 
forms brownish-yellow prisms melting at 200—201°. 

2-y~ Methoxypropyldihy dr oisoindole, O s NH s * 0 3 H G «OMe, from dihydro- 
isoindole and methoxyehloropropane, boils at 269—273°, and yields a 
solid aurichloride , C 12 H 1)r O]Sf,HAuCl 4 . 

2 -y-Phenoxypropyldihydroimindole, C 8 NIT 8 * C 3 H 6 * OPh, crystallises 
from well-cooled light petroleum in nodular aggregates of white needles 
melting at 57—58°; the aurichloride, platinichloride, and picrate 
could not be obtained in a crystallised form. 

2-y-B7'omopropyldihydroisoindole, 0 8 bTH 8 *0 3 H G Br, made by heating 
the foregoing phenoxy-compound with fuming hydrobromic acid at 
100°, forms a yellow oil j the hydrobromide , C n H 15 NBr 2 , forms white 
needles melting at 155—156°, and the picrate , C l7 H 17 0 7 N 4 Br, yellow 
needles and melts at 129—131°. 


glistening 


leaflets melting 


o-Nitrobenzyldihydroisoindole , 0 8 NH 8 *CH 2 e C G H 4 *170 2 , crystallises 
from alcohol in yellow needles which melt at 80—81° ; on reduction, 
it yields o-aminobenzyldihydroi&oindole , C 8 NH S *GH 2 *C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , which 
forms yellowish needles melting at 98-—100°. 

Tp-JsTitrobenzyldihydroi&oindole separates from alcohol in brownish- 
yellow needles and melts at 78—80°. A . L. 


3-Nitroindoles. By Angelo Angeli and Francesco Angelico 
(i Gazzetta , 1900, 30, ii, 268—283).—The position of the nitroso-group 
in the 3-nitrosoindoles is fixed by their behaviour on oxidation ; thus, 
with alkaline permanganate, 3-nitroso-2-pkenylindole yields benzoyl- 
anthranilic acid. On oxidation, the nifcrosoindoles behave similarly 
to the nitrosophenols and yield the corresponding nitroindoles, which 
cannot be obtained by direct nitration of the indoles, as in this way 
poly nit ro-derivatives are always obtained; with nitrosoindoles con¬ 
taining an aliphatic radicle, the oxidation takes place best in alkaline 
solution, whilst if an aromatic substituent be present, acid and alkal¬ 
ine oxidation yield equally good results. 
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Z-Nitro^-phenylindole, • N0 2 , separates from acetic 

acid in lustrous, yellow crystals melting and decomposing at 238—239°. 
Oxidation of this compound and also of the corresponding nitroso- 
derivative yields bonzoylanbhranilic acid, which when heated with acetic 

.CO .00-0 

anhydride, gives rise to an anhydride, C 0 H 4 <^p z , or C 6 H 4 <^ = ^pk’ 
separating from light petroleum In white crystals melting at 122—123° 

~ ^ -pr 

3-Mtro-2-phenyI-l-ethylindole, NEt<C^pj^0*NO 2 , crystallises 

from alcohol in yellow needles melting at 175°. 

3-Witro~2-methylindole, 0 9 H 8 0 2 N 2 , separates from dilute alcohol in 
shining, yellow scales with an azure surface colour melting at 
237°. 

Dinitro-2-phenylindole, NH < C^f^^p||^ > C°N0 2? obtained by mix¬ 


ing a hot acetic acid solution of the phenyllndole with the calculated 
quantity of sodium nitrite and adding a large excess of concentrated 
nitric acid, crystallises from alcohol in yellow scales melting above 
280°. Dinitro-2~phenyl-l-ethylindole , C 16 H 13 0 4 N 3 , separates from alco¬ 
hol in sparkling, golden-yellow needles melting at 221° ; on treatment 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it gives the aaoasy-compound of 

the constitution ON 2 ^C 6 H 3 <^^^£^CPh ^ , which does not melt at 

285° and is insoluble in all solvents. With hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride In presence of sodium ethoxide, dinitro-2-phenyl-l-etliylindole 
yields an unstable oxime which is soluble in alkali solutions and has 


all the properties of a nitrohydroxylamine. 


T. H. P. 


lodo-derivatives of Quinoline, ^Quinoline, and 1-Methyl* 
quinoline. By Albert Edinger and A. Schumacher (Ber, t 1900, 83, 
2886—2892).— Triiodoquinoline, obtained by heating a mixture of 
quinoline, iodine, and fuming sulphuric acid containing 50 per cent, of 
trioxide for 5—6 hours at 100°, separates from benzene in stout, yellow 
crystals and from alcohol in nearly white needles; it melts at 189°, sub¬ 
limes at 290°, and yields a yellow, crystalline sulphate , hydrochloride , and 
pilatinichloride, but fails to give a methiodide. Hot fuming nitric acid 
converts it Into a diiodomiroquinotine , which crystallises from alcohol, 
or sublimes, in bright yellow needles and melts at 203°. The same 
compound is obtained, together with a crystalline triiodonitroquinoline , 
melting at 270°, on attempting to oxidise triiodoquinoline by heating 
for 2 hours at 210° with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*12. 

Triiodoimqmnoline , obtained in similar manner to triiodoquinoline, 
crystallises from alcohol in bright brown needles, melts at 253° and 
yields a yellow, crystalline chloride , sulphate , nitrate , and platinicMoride 
(with |H 2 0); the methiodide crystallises from water in bright yellow 
needles and decomposes at 280—285°. Fuming nitric acid at 100° 
converts triiodo^oquinoline into diiodonitroisoquinolin©, which crystal¬ 
lises from glacial acetic acid in yellow needles and melts at 208°. Di- 
iddoimquinoline is a bye-product in the preparation of triiodowqumoline, 
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especially when fuming sulphuric acid containing more than 50 per cent, 
of trioxide is employed; it crystallises from alcohol or xylene in white 
needles and melts at 151°, and yields a platinichloride, with |H 2 0, 
which melts and decomposes at 300°. 

When 1 -methylquinoline is treated with iodine in the same way as 
quinoline and ^soquinoline, it yields a diiodo-l-methylquinoline along 
with its monosulpkonic acid ; the former crystallises from xylene in 
white needles, melts at 171°, and yields a yellow, crystalline hydro- 
chloride, sulphate, nitrate , and platinichloride (with Jii 2 0), whilst the 
latter crystallises from water, decomposes at 270°, and gives a crystal¬ 
line barium salt with The formation of the sulphonic acid is 

obviated by using fuming sulphuric acid containing more than 50 per 
cent, of trioxide. Diiodonitro- 1 -methylquinoline crystallises from alcohol 
and melts at 206°. W. A. D. 

Benzazoles and Dyes derived from them. By Otto Kym (. Ber ,, 
1900, 33, 2847—2851. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 674, 941 ; 1900, i, 
190).— o-Nitrophenyl-p-nitrobenzoate, FT0 2 • C 6 H 4 • C0 2 * 0 6 H 4 * 3ST0 2 , crystal¬ 
lises from acetone in glistening plates melting at 139—140°, and 
when reduced yields 1-p -aminophenylbenzoxazole, 

C«H 4 <°>C-C e H 4 -NH 2 , 

which crystallises in reddish-white needles melting at 173—174°. 

■p-Nitrobenzoyl-o-nitroaniline is sparingly soluble in the usual solvents 
and melts at 219—220°. On reduction, it yields %^-aminophenylbenz- 

iminazole, C 6 H 4 <^^^>C*C 6 H 4 8 NH 2 , melting at 235—-236° and yield¬ 
ing deep violet fluorescent solutions. 

These two compounds and those previously described have been 
diazotised and combined with /3-naphtholdisulphonic acid and with 
a-naphthol, and the dyes thus obtained tested on cotton. The 
position of the azo-group in the benzazoles appears to have little 
influence on the readiness with which the cotton takes up the dye, but 
those with the azo-group in the a-phenyl ring dye more intensely than 
their isomerides, and the dyes also exhibit a deeper bluish tone. When 
azo-groups are present in both rings, the tone is deepened enormously 
and the fabric is dyed much more readily. J. J. S. 


Syntheses of Oxazin© and Azine Derivatives by Means of 
Acetaminonaphthalic Acid. By .Friedrich Kbhrmann and 
Gregoire Barche [Ber., 1900, 33, 3067—3074).— 5-Acetylaminopheno- 


naphthoxazone, ^ 


is formed when 5-acetyl- 


aminonaphthalic acid is heated with o-aminophenol and acetic acid, and 
crystallises in orange-yellow needles which decompose at about 310°. 
On hydrolysis, it yields 5^aminophenonaphthoxazone, which crystallises 
in slender, dark red needles melting at 211—212°, and is identical with 
the compound previously obtained by the nitration of phenonaphthox- 
azone and the reduction of the product, so that the constitution of this 
substance is thus established (Abstr., 1898, i, 45). %Mtro*$-acetyl- 
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aminophenonaphthoxazone. 


.cya,- 


■ciisr*o:oH*fi-Na 


2 i. 


0(NHAc) # C:0-C:CH*CH 


is obtained 


0“ 


from 4-nitro-o-acetyIaminophenol, and crystallises in light, reddish-brown 
needles. The base, obtained by hydrolysis, crystallises in black, lustrous 
plates melting at 288°, and on reduction yields 2 : 5-diaminophenonaphth- 
oxazone , C-, 6 H n 0 2 N g , which crystallises in dark violet needles with a 
coppery lustre, and melts at 308°. The diacetyl derivative forms brick- 
red needles. &-Acetylamino-§-hydroxynaphthaphenazine , 

■cjb>— c:Ns 




formed when acetylaminonaphthalic acid is heated with o-phenylene- 
diamine and acetic acid, melts at 257—258°. The base crystallises in 
small, dark violet needles melting at 225°. $-Acetylaminorosindone , 
■”011ST— 

i. ^C 6 H 4 , is obtained from acetylaminonaphthalic 


c<W- 


: 0(NHAc)-C:NPh' 


o- 1 

acid and o-aminodiphenylamine, and forms garnet-red needles melt¬ 
ing at 249—250°. 5 -Aminorosindone forms long, dark blue needles 
which resemble those of indigo, and melt at 215—216°. Attempts to 

prepare an fsorosinduline, CHO i. 1* ^>0 6 H 4 , from the 

Ol-NHg/'O.JN OIJrh 

acetyl derivative have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 

$-Chloro-5-acetylaminophmylnaphthaphenazonium chloride, 


CC1< 


OA 


r/ x 4 -c:rs >C 6 H 4 , 
0(NHAc)-C:NPhCl 6 4 
is prepared by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on acetylamino- 
rosindone dissolved in phosphorus oxychloride, and is an orange-red, 
crystalline powder, the platinichloride being a bright red, crystalline 
precipitate. The bromide is precipitated by sodium bromide from the 
aqueous solution of the chloride, and closely resembles the latter. 
Aniline converts the chloride into 6-acetylaminophenylrosinduline 

C.N ^>0 6 H 4 , which rapidly passes 


:n- 


chloride, NHPh-C<^ H4 ' 


"C(lTHAc)-C:NPhCr 

7 , . m , ^-NPh-C-C„H/C:N 

into an %mmazole derivative, CMe% ^ i \ 

N-G 


W o 

A 


NPhor 


>O 0 H 


6 


crystallising in thick, dark brown, lustrous prisms ; the platinichloride 
is a dark red, crystalline precipitate. A. IT. 

Action of Bronxonitrobenzenes on p-Phenylenediamine. By 
Ernst Bandrowski ( Ghem. Centr., 1900, ii, 852 ; from Bulk Acad . 
Bci. Cracow, 1900, 186—193).—p-Phenylenediamine does not act on 
m-hro m o n it rob enzen e, but it slowly attacks o- and p-bromonitro- 
benzene, forming only nitrophenyl-p-phenylenediamine and not dinitro- 
diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine. p-Nitrophenyl-p-phenylenediamine hydro- 
chloride, prepared by means of hydrochloric acid from the product 
obtained by heating a mixture of p-phenylenediamine, p-bromonitro- 
benzene, and sodium acetate in the mol. proportions 2:1:1 respectively 
(1:2:1?) with alcohol at 160—-170°, separates from dilute hydrochloric 
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acid in yellow crystals and loses hydrogen chloride on exposure to the 
air or more quickly by boiling with water. 

p- Nitrophenyl-^-phenylenediamine ,M 2 ‘ C G H 4 • NH • 0 6 H 4 * N 0 2 , obtained 
from the hydrochloride by the action of ammonia, forms cherry-red, 
Iridescent crystals, which have a metallic lustre, melts at 211—212°, 
and is slightly soluble in the ordinary solvents. 

Acetyl-^-nitrophenyl-ip-phenylenediamine, NO 2 'C 0 H 4 *NHU 6 H 4 'NHAe, 
separates from alcohol in yellow crystals and melts at 22°. p -Niiro- 
phenylethyl-p-phenylenediamine, N0 2 *C 6 H 4 , NH*C 6 H 4 *MHEt, prepared 
by warming ^-nitrophenyl-^-phenylenediamine with ethyl iodide (1 mol.) 
in alcoholic solution, separates in dark red crystals and melts at 
146—149°. By the action of benzaldehyde on jp-nitrophenyl- 
p - phenylenediamine, p -nitrophenylbenzylidene - p - phenylenediamine, 
N0 2 *C 6 H 4 *NH• C 6 H 4 *NICHPh is obtained ; it crystallises from alcohol 
in golden-yellow needles, melts at 219° and is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. Di-p-diaminodiphenylamine, NH(C 6 H 4 'NH 2 ) 2 , is formed by 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on nitrophenyl^p-phenylene- 
diamine. 

Di-jp-dibromoazobenzene, melting at 205°, and other products ars 
also formed in the original reaction. 

o-Nitrophenyl-p-phenylenediamine, N0 2 'C 6 H 4 *NH , 0 6 H 4 , NH 2j pre¬ 
pared from o-bromonitrobenzene, crystalfises in nearly black, pointed 
crystals which have a metallic lustre, melts at 105—106°, is rather 
easily soluble in hot alcohol and forms crystalline, orange-yellow salts. 
The hydrochloride crystallises in aggregates of needles. Acetyl-o-nitro- 
phenyl-^-phenylenediamine crystallises from alcohol in dark red leaflets, 
and melts at 135—136°. o-Nitrophenylbenzylidene-^-phenylenediamine 
forms dark red crystals and melts at 98—99°. 

o-p-Diaminodiphenylamine is formed by reducing nitrophenylphenyl- 
enediamine, but could not be isolated. E. W. W. 

Stereochemistry of Nitrogen : Stereoisomeric Hydrazones 
of Ethyl Pyruvate. By L. J. Simon (Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 
682—684).—The action of phenylhydrazine on ethyl pyruvate in 
presence of alcohol yields two phenylhydrazones, identical in compo¬ 
sition, molecular weight, and behaviour with reagents, but differing 
in melting point and solubility in organic solvents. One, which is 
formed in much the larger proportion, and is the less soluble, melts at 
r 18—120°, whilst the other melts at 31—32°. O. H. B. 

X’ 

f Action of Urethane on Aromatic Diamines. By C. Manuelli 
and Y. Becchi (Atti Real. Accad. Lincei , 1900, [v], 9, ii, 269—272). — 
With ethylurethane, o-, m-, and jp-phenylenediamines yield respectively 
o-, m-, and p-phenylenecarbamides. By treating the latter with an 
excess of phosphorus pentachloride and a few drops of oxychloride, 
the corresponding chlorobenziminazoles , C 7 H 5 N 2 C1, are obained; that 
obtained from o-pbenylenecarbamide separates from aqueous alcohol 
as a white powder, which becomes brown on exposure to light, and 
melts at about 215°; the compound from m-phenylenecarbamide is 
white, but is turned brown by light, and does not melt definitely, but 
decomposes at about 200° ; from ^-phenylenec&rbamide a compound 
was obtained which could not be purified. T. H. P. 

vol. lxxx. i. e 
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3-Phenyl- and 3-Methy!-4:7-qmnoquinoline-2-carboxylic 
Acids and their Derivatives. By Conrad Willgerodt and Bo sa- 
fried Jablonski (Per., 1900, 33, 2918—2928. Compare Ghem . Z&iL , 
1900, 24, 311, 437).—The authors have applied Doebner’s method 
(Abstr., 1887, 504) to 6-aminoquinoIine, and have thus obtained a 
number of substituted derivatives of 4 :7-qumoquinoline [ \p -phen- 
anthroline]. 

3 - Phenyl - xj/-phenanthroline-2 - carboxylic acid , 0 12 N' 2 H 6 Ph*C0 2 H, 
obtained by the action of pyruvic acid and benzaldehyde on 6-amino- 
quinoline in alcoholic solution, is a yellowish, microcrystalline powder 
melting at 290 °; it does not form additive compounds with alkyl hal¬ 
oids, but yields salts, both with acids and bases. The sodium,potassium, 
and barium salts crystallise in needles, whilst the copper and silver 
salts are amorphous and insoluble. The platmichloride is a brown, 
crystalline precipitate; the nitrate , C 19 H 12 0 2 bl 2 ,2HN0 3 , crystallises 
in yellow plates, and the hydrogen sulphate forms pink cubes. The 
methyl ester , prepared from the silver salt, crystallises in colourless 
needles melting at 158°; the ethyl ester melts at 146°, and forms an 
ethiodide , melting at 225°. On nitration, the acid yields the 6-nitro- 
derivative, ]SF0 2 *C 12 hT 2 H 5 Ph*C0 2 H, which melts at 310°, and on 
reduction is converted into the corresponding 6-ammo-acid melting at 
293°; the platmichloride, C 19 H 13 0 2 K 3 ,H 2 PtCl c , is a crystalline powder. 

%-Hydroxy-%-phenyl-\lf-phenanthroline-2-carboxylic acid , 
OH-C 12 lSr 2 H 5 Ph-0O 2 H, 

obtained from the amino-acid by means of the diazo-reaction, is a crys¬ 
talline powder, insoluble in indifferent solvents, but readily soluble in 
dilute alkalis. The Q-chloro-add, C 19 H 11 0 2 N 2 01, is also prepared from the 
amino-acid and is a crystalline powder melting at 289°. The corre¬ 
sponding hromo-acid melts at 283°, and the iodo-acid at 272°. The bromo- 
acid is identical with that prepared from 8-bromo-6-aminoquinolme by 
the action of benzaldehyde and pyruvic acid, and hence both it and the 
amino- and nitro-compounds from which it has been obtained must 
have the constitution which has been assigned to them. 

ijj-Phenanthrolim-l : 3-dicarboxylic acid , 0 12 N 2 H G (00 2 H) 2 , obtained 
by the oxidation of phenyl-^-phenanthrolinecarboxylic acid with potass¬ 
ium permanganate, is a white powder melting at 248°; the silver salt 
is an amorphous white precipitate. 

S-Phenyl-xjryhenanthroline (fb-phenylA : 7 -quinoquinoline), 

CH—N: O'OH I OH* GIN—CPh 
CH-CHia--CIQH-CJtt ’ 

is formed when sodium pheny 1-^-phenanthrolinecarboxylate is dis¬ 
tilled with soda-lime, and crystallises in white plates melting at 183°. 
The platinichloride is a grey, crystalline precipitate, and the methiodide 
crystallises in lustrous yellow needles melting at 242°. fi-Mtro»3« 
phmyl-\f/-phenanthroline is formed by the direct nitration of phenyl- 
^-phenanthroline and is also formed when sodium nitrophenyh^- 
phenanthrolinecarboxylat© is heated with soda-lime; it forms yellow 
crystals melting at 281° and on reduction yields the i*ammo -compound 
which crystallises in greenish plates melting at 222°. 6- Hydroxy - 
3 -phenylrty-phenanthroline is a yellowish-red, crystalline powder melting 
at 168°. 3 ‘Phenyl~ij/-phenanthroline Q-8ulphQnic acid , C 12 hT 2 H 6 Ph*S0 3 H, 
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is prepared by tb© sulphonation of phenyl-^-phenanfchroline and forms 
a green, microcrystalline powder melting above 350°. 

Z-Methyl-typhenanihroline-%carboxylic acid , C 12 hT 2 H 6 Me* C0 2 II, pre¬ 
pared from aminoquinoline, pyruvic acid, and paraldehyde, is a deep 
red, microcrystalline powder which, melts at 205°. The sodium salt 
crystallises in slender, light-yellow, hygroscopic needles, whilst the 
copper salt is amorphous. The platinichloride, (O 14 H 10 O 2 lSr 2 ) 2 , H 2 PtCl 6 , 
is formed when the acid is added to alcoholic platinic chloride, whilst 
another salt, C 14 H 10 O 2 N 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , is produced by adding platinic 
chloride to a solution of the acid in hydrochloric acid. The hydrogen 
sulphate crystallises in light yellow, transparent needles. 3- Methyl - 
x/z-phenanthroline , C 12 ^ 2 -^ 7 -^ e > crystallises in silky needles melting at 
88°, and forms a crystalline platinichloride , a methiodide melting at 
257°, and an ethiodide melting at 239°. A. H. 


9-Phenyl~4 :10-qmnoqmnoline- 7-carboxylic Acid and 9- 
Methyl-4:10-qmnoquinoline-7-carboxylic Acid. By Conrad 
Willgerodt and Erwin von JSTeander (Ber. 9 1900, 33, 2928—2935. 
Compare preceding abstract).— 2-Phenyl-k : 1 0-quinoquinoline-l-carb- 

y . oh—n:c*ch:ch # 0‘C(co 2 hv T 77 

oxylic acid, O PT * C Tl * C —C3?h'^ >> ^^ |_9 -phenylphen- 

anthroline-7-carboxylic acid] is prepared from 5-aminoquinoline, and forms 
yellow, microcrystalline needles melting at 353—355 °; the sodium , 
potassium , and ammonium salts are soluble and crystalline, whilst the 
copper and silver salts are insoluble and amorphous. The hydrochloride 3 
nitrate , and hydrogen sulphate are all crystalline salts, readily decom¬ 
posed by water, and the platinichloride forms very small, reddish needles. 
The methyl ester melts at 158°, and forms a methiodide melting at 262®; 
the ethyl ester melts at 116°. §-Nitro~§-phenylphenanthroline-l-carb¬ 

oxylic acid , C 19 H u 0 4 N 3 , is a light yellow, microcrystalline powder 
melting at 285°; the corresponding amwo-derivative melts at 
302—303° and forms a platinichloride , (C 19 H 13 0 2 br 3 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 . 5~Chloro- 
§~phenylphenanthroline-7-carboxylic acid melts at 278°, and the corre¬ 
sponding bromo-acid at 286—288°. The latter can also be prepared 
directly from 8-bromo-5~aminoquinolme. Phenylphenanthrolinecarb- 
oxylic acid is converted by sulphonation into a sulphonic acid, 
CioKh0 2 N 2 (S0 8 H), decomposing at 310°, the position of the sulphonic 
acid group in which has not yet been ascertained. 5-Hydroxy- 9- 
phenylphenanthroline-7-carboxylic acid cannot be prepared from the 
amino-acid, but may be obtained by synthesis from 8-hydroxy-5~amino- 
quinoline; it is a yellow, microcrystallin© powder melting at 293°. 
§-Phenylphenanthroline , C 12 N 2 H 7 Ph, is obtained from the carboxylic 
acid, and crystallises in compact white needles melting at 129°. The 
platinichloride is a reddish powder. 5 -Nitro-^-phenylpJiermnthroUne 
melts at 218°, and the corresponding ammo-compound at 232°. This 
base forms two ptatinichlorides, (C 18 H 13 N 8 ) 2 ,H 2 PtC] 6 and 
(0 18 H ls hr 3 ) 2 ,3H 2 Pt01 6 . . 

9-Phsnylphenanthroline readily yields a sulphonic acid, C^gH^NySOgH, 
which decomposes at 250°. 


§-Methylphenanthroline-7’carboxylic acid , 


c 14 h 10 o 2 f 2 , 


melts at 


* 2 
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509—310°, and yields a sodium salt which is more readily soluble in 
water than that of the corresponding phenyl derivative. A. H. 

Thiopyrine. By August Michaelis and H. Bindewald (Ber., 
1900, 2873—2874).—5-Chloro-l-pbenyl-3-methylpyrazole methiodide, 
which with alcoholic potash yields antipyrine (Abstr., 1899, i, 941), 
with alcoholic potassium hydrogen sulphide gives rise to thioantipyrine 
(thiopyrine ), C 10 H 12 N 2 S; this forms colourless, tabular crystals, melts 
at 166°, and yields a crystalline hydrochloride . The author considers 
the compound obtained by Silberstein (German Patent, 1899, 113384) 
from aniline, antipyrine, and phosphorus oxychloride to have the 
formula, C 10 H 12 N 2 INPh, analogous to thiopyrine, 5-cbloro- 1-pheny 1-3- 
methylpyrazole methochloride being probably formed initially in this 
case. W. A. JX 

Preparation and Reactions of isoPhenosafranine. By 
Friedrich Kehrmann and Otto Kramer (Ber. t 1900, 33, 3074—3081. 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 61).—Picryl chloride reacts with o-amino- 
diphenylamine to form picrylphenyl-o-phenylenediamine, 
C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 -NH* C 6 H 4 -]SrHPh, 

which crystallises in lustrous, garnet-red plates and at 120° loses 
nitrous acid, forming dinitrophenyldihydrophenazine. isoPhenosafranine 
is best prepared by reducing picrylphenyl-o-phenylenediamine with 
the calculated amount of stannous chloride in presence of alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid. Sulphuric acid converts isophenosafranine into 
iso sqfraninone, C 18 H 13 ON 3 , which crystallises in blackish-brown needles 
and melts and decomposes at 310—315°. The chloride crystallises in 
brown, lustrous needles, and the nitrate in blackish-brown needles. 

The stannochloride of leuco&osafranine yields on treatment with acetic 
anhydride an acetyl derivative which rapidly oxidises, forming mono - 
acetylimphenosafranine,- the chloride of which, O 20 H l7 OJSr 4 OI, crystallises 
in violet-brown needles with a bronze lustre, whilst the platinichloride 
is a dark-red, microcrystalline precipitate. Acetic anhydride converts 
the chloride into the chloride of a diacetyl derivative, crystallising in 
needles with a bronze lustre. When a solution of the stannochloride 
of leueowphenosafranine is treated with sodium carbonate, ammonia, 
or aniline, the liquid becomes magenta-red on standing, owing to the pro¬ 
duction of ^osafranine, ammonia being eliminated in considerable 
quantity. Sine© this substance can readily be converted into pheno- 
safranine, this series of reactions provides a means of synthesising the 
latter important compound from picryl chloride and o-aminodiphenyl- 
amine. A. IT. 

Relationship between the Constitution and Colour of 
Isomerides of Rosinduline. By Friedrich Kehrmann (Chem. 
Centr., 1900, ii, 813—814; from Arch, Sci, phys. nat. Geneve, [iv], 
10, 97—111. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 154, 155; 1899, i, 238, 525; 
1900, i, 60).—The alcoholic solutions of the amino-derivatives of 
phenylnaphthaphenazonium and phenyKsonaphthaphenazonium absorb 
much more light than those of the original compounds. The com¬ 
pounds which contain the amino-group in the para-position in regard 
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to the quaternary nitrogen atom, as, for instance, 10-amino-7-phenyl- 

naphthaphenazonium 7-chloride, are blue 

whilst those, on the other hand, in which the amino-group is in the 
para-position to the tertiary nitrogen atom, such as 5-amino-7-phenyl- 

naphthaphenazonium 7-chloride, NH 2 *>o 6 h 4 , are red. 

The derivatives containing the amino-group in the other or non-quin- 
onoid benzene ring of the naphthalene nucleus form bluish-green to 
greenish-yellow solutions in alcohol, except 3-amino-12-phenykso- 

naphthaphenazonium 12-chloride, HH 2 *C 10 H 5 <^^p^^O 6 H 4 , which 


gives a violet solution. 

Isomerides of rosinduline in which the amino-group is contained in 
the benzene ring attached to the'quaternary nitrogen atom (in position 7) 
have been prepared as follows. By condensing o-p-diaminodiphenylamine 
with 4-amino-/3-naphthaquinone, a product containing an amino-group 
in the naphthalene ring in the para-position to the tertiary nitrogen 
atom is obtained, and by the action of acetic anhydride on this com-, 
pound in the cold only the amino-group of the benzene ring is attacked. 
After removing the amino-group in the naphthalene ring by diazotisa- 
tion, &c., and then hydrolysing the acetyl derivative, 7-p -aminophenyl- 


- 

naphthaphenazonium 7 -chloride, C 10 H 6 < C^(q 

tained. This compound and the corresponding meta-derivative have 
practically the same colour as phenylnaphthaphenazonium itself, hence 
the introduction of the amino-group, in this case as in the similar case 
of the phenosafranines {Ber.> 1895, 27, 3318), does not affect the 
colour. A complete table of the absorption spectra of the isomerides 
of rosinduline is given in the original paper. E. W. W. 


Triazan Derivatives. By Hugo Voswinckel (Bar., 1899, 33, 
2793—2798. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 958).—The silver compound, 
0 8 H 8 ON 3 Ag, of hydroxyphenylethenylcs/cZotriazan is decomposed on 
crystallisation from aqueous ammonia, alcohol, or ether, but dissolves 
in benzene and can be precipitated from this solution by 
petroleum. 

Methoxijphenylethenylcyclotriazan, NPh<C^l_j^CMe, 


light 


obtained 


from the foregoing silver compound by means of methyl iodide, is a red¬ 
dish oil which solidifies in a mixture of solid carbon dioxide and ether, 
melts below 0°, boils at 135° under 14 mm. pressure, is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, or benzene, and with concentrated 
sulphuric acid gives the same intense coloration as the parent substance. 

Phenylmethylc^cfomethylenetriazan is obtained by reducing the fore¬ 
going methyl ether with a cold alcoholic solution of stannous chloride. 
The hydrogen oxalate , C 8 H n H,C 2 0 4 H 2 , forms a transparent, granular 
powder, and, after drying at 105°, melts at 200°. 

NPh-H(CO-HHPh) 

Carbanilphenylethylideneoxyoy clotriazan, N^CMe- >0 ’ P re ' 

pared from the hydroxytriazan and phenylcarbimide, crystallises in 
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slender, orange needles melting at 127°, is insoluble in water and 
dilute alkali, but dissolves readily in benzene or hot absolute alcohol. 
From the latter medium, it separates on addition of water. 

NPh-NAm 

Acetylphenylethylideneoxyeyclotriazan, 2 $ -^* crystallises 

from dilute alcohol in beautiful, lustrous, golden needles melting at 
103°, is soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene, but insoluble in water, 
and is hydrolysed by cold, dilute alkalis or ammonia, Picrylphenyl - 

NPh-N(C 6 H 2 0 6 N 3 ). . . 

ethyUdeneQxyojolotriazan , q _/O, forms small, shining, 

orange needles which explode at 140°, is insoluble in alcohol and light 
petroleum, but is readily soluble in benzene, A. L. 


Synthesis of Uric Acid, Xanthine. Theobromine, Theo¬ 
phylline, and Caffeine from Cyanoacetic Acid. By Wilhelm 
Tbaube ( Ber ., 1900, 33, 3035—3056. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 416). 
—The formyl derivative of 4 : 5-diamino-2 : 6-dioxypyrimidine (loc, cit,) 
yields a sodium derivative, and when this is heated at 100—220° 
xanthine is formed: 


xj03> CO-C-NH-CHO NH- CO- 0* XH^ CH 

CO-NE>C-NH 2 CO-NH-C —w 

The reaction of cyanoacetic acid with carbamide in the presence of 
phosphorus oxychloride is not satisfactory, however; the yield can, 
indeed, be increased by adding pyridine, but in practice it is still 
better to convert cyanoacetic acid into xanthine by passing through 
guanine as an intermediate stage. 

Just as 4: 5*diamino-2 : 6-dioxypyrimidine will condense with 
formic acid, so it condenses with ethyl chloroformate in the presence 
of sodium hydroxide; the urethane formed can be converted into a 
sodium derivative, and when this is heated at 150—190° uric acid is 
formed : 


NH- CO- C-NH-C0 2 Et __ NIT* COC-NTE 
CO-NH-C-NH2 io-NH-C-NH^ 00 * 

From carbamide both xanthine and uric acid can thus be prepared 
by means of cyanoacetic acid, &c. By a isimilar series of reactions 
methylcarbamide can be converted successively into cyanoacetylmetkylr 
carbamide , Z~methyi-4:-amino~2 : 6-dioxypyrimidine, the isonitroso- deri¬ 
vative of the latter, an$ Z-meihyl-A : §-diamino -%; 6-dioxypyrimidine , 
This forms on the one l^and a foi'myl derivative, the sodium salt 
of which yields 4-methylianthine (Fischer and Ach, Abstr., 1898, i, 
700); on the other hand, it condenses with ethyl chloroformate to a 
urethane, and this, when heated to 230—240°, forms a 4-methyluric 
acid which may be either tRe 8 (von Loeben, Abstr., 1898, i, 128) or 
the £ acid (Fischer and Ach, A^bstr., 1900, i, 63). 

In like fashion, symmetrical dimethylcarbamide can he converted 
successively into 1 : Z-dimethylA-amino-^ : 6-dioxypyrimidine (the cyano- 
acetyldimethylcarbamide, which ^ presumably formed at first, under¬ 
goes an immediate conversion int\o the pyrimidine), its iso nitromr 
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derivative, and 1 :3 -dimethyl-^ : 5-diamino -2 : 6 -dioxypyrimidine. This 
yields a formyl derivative which melts at 252° and is converted 
into 4: 6 -dimethylxanthine (theophylline ); it reacts with methyl 
iodide and alcoholic sodium ethoxide, forming 1 : 4 : 6 -trimethyl- 
xanthine (caffeine); it condenses with ethyl chloroformate to a 
urethane , which melts at 206—207° and is converted into 4 : 6 -di- 
methyluric acid (Fischer and Ach, Abstr., 1896, i, 12 ) ; and it reacts 
with sodium nitrite in hydrochloric acid solution forming an azimide , 
NMe-OO-C-ITBk 


CO-NMe*C— 


0. F. B. 


Action of Methylene-Chlorohydrin on Aromatic Amines. 
By Giuseppe Grassi-Cristaldi and F. Schiavo-Leni ( Gazzetta , 1900, 
30, ii, 112—122).—On mixing cold benzene solutions of aniline- and 
methylene-chlorohydrin, the hydrochloride of a reddish, oily base , 
G 28 H 28 N 4 (or C u H 14 N 2 ), is obtained. The base Is slightly soluble in 
light petroleum, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, ether, 
or methyl or ethyl alcohol, and readily so in chloroform; it dissolves 
also in dilute sulphuric, hydrochloric, or acetic acid, yielding a red 
solution. The hydrochloride is white, but gradually becomes yellow 
and finally coral-red. The yellow platinichloride, C 28 H 2 a N 4 ,II 2 PtOl 0 , 
loses 2HC1 at 110°, giving the pale green compound , C 28 ^28^4 J *^01^ 
whilst if the platinichloride is treated with boiling water until the 
latter has no longer an acid reaction, 4HC1 are eliminated and a dark- 
green product , C 28 H 26 N 4 ,PtCl 2 , remains. 

The homologous base, 0 H 2 H 36 lSr 4 (or C 16 H 18 lSr 2 ), obtained from 
o-toluidine and methylene-chlorohydrin, is oily, and dissolves slightly 
in alcohol or ether and readily in chloroform ; it also gives red solu¬ 
tions with dilute acids. The platinichloride is an amorphous, yellow 
powder which loses 2 H 01 and becomes pale green at 110 °, whilst when 
treated with boiling water, 4HC1 are evolved and a dark green pro¬ 
duct , C 32 H 34 N 4 ,PtCl 2 , remains. T. H. P. 


Unstable Isomerides of the Azo-derivatives of /5-NaphthoI. 
By Mario Betti [with Giovanni Leoncini] ( Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 
164—177).—When prepared by the action of diazobenzene hydro¬ 
chloride on a sodium hydroxide solution of / 2 -naphthol and crystallised 
from alcohol, benzeneazo-/?-naphthol is obtained in red needles with a 
green, metallic lustre melting at 133°; in benzene solution, it gives an 
intense violet coloration with ethereal ferric chloride, and hence 
appears to have an enolic structure. On boiling this compound with 
a 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution, it is converted into a 
black, crystalline mass which exhibits a contraction at 136°, melts 
at 180—185°, and when kept changes into microscopic, red needles 
having an indefinite melting point between 130° and 175°. The 
black crystals melting at 180—185° are completely soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, chloroform, acetone, acetic acid, or ethyl acetate, any of these 
solutions yielding, either by crystallisation, evaporation, or precipi¬ 
tation with water or light petroleum, red needles of an isomeride 
melting at 137°; the latter is also obtained* together with a black 
residue of the same composition melting at 185—187°, when the black 
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crystals are recrystallised from light petroleum. The two modifica¬ 
tions of benzenazo-/3-naphthol thus obtained, melting at 133° and 137° 
respectively, yield the same nitro-derivative melting at 195°, but when 
brominated in acetic acid solution, the former gives a heptabromo-deri- 
vative, 0 16 H 5 0N 2 Br 7 , separating from benzene in reddish-brown crys¬ 
tals with a metallic lustre and melting at 210—215° whilst the form 
melting at 137° gives rise to a pentabromo-com^oMnd^ 
crystallising from benzene as a lustrous red substance melting at 
about 250°. The following constitutions are ascribed to the two 
benzeneazo-/?-naphthols: 


P tt ^C(N 2 Ph):C-OH 
W< CK=OI 
Melting point 137°. 


c«h,< 0 h (W - 1 ? 0 

fi 4 CH - : rjT r 

Melting point 133°. 


o-Tolueneazo-/3-naphthol, melting at 132°, when boiled with 50 per 
cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide, is converted into a black mass 
having a very marked green metallic lustre and melting at 115°. 
When kept, the colour of this substance rapidly changes to red, the 
melting point at the same time rising to 120—122°; by treatment 
with light petroleum, a black, insoluble mass melting at 120° is then 
separated from the red form which is found to be the original com¬ 
pound melting at 132°. 

In a similar manner, y>-tolueneazo-/3-naphthol yields a brown modi¬ 
fication which when heated in a melting point tube becomes lighter 
in colour and melts at the same temperature as the original compound. 

T. BE. P. 


Condensation of Benzhydrols with y>-Hydroxyazo-com- 
pounds and the Structure of the Latter. By Bichard Mohlau 
and Ernst Kegel (Ber., 1900, 33, 2858—2873).—' The phenylhydrazone, 
NHPh*N.C 10 H 6 O*CH(C 6 H 4 , h[Me 2 ) 2 , of a-naphthaquinonetetramethyl- 
diaminod iphenyImethane (Abstr., 1899, i, 912) is identical with the 
compound obtained from the condensation of benzeneazo-a-naphthol 
with Michler’s hydrol,” OH»CH(C C) H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 , in absolute alcohol; 
from the latter it separates in bright-red needles with a metallic lustre, 
melts at 200'5°, and is insoluble in aqueous alkalis. The hydrochlorid 
W 2 0N 4 ,3HC1, and the picmte, C 33 H 32 0N 4 ,2C 6 H 3 0 7 N 8 , form red 
needles, the latter melting and decomposing at 201°. The acetyl de¬ 
rivative crystallises in dark yellow, microscopic prisms, decomposes at 
123°, and on reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid yields ex¬ 
clusively acetanilide and ^■-amino-4c-naphthol- ( 2i~tetramethyldiami%odi- 
phenylmethane, OH*C 10 H 5 (BH 2 )*CH(C 6 H 4 -]S T Me 2 ) 2 , which crystallises 
from ethyl acetate in colourless prisms, melts at 109—110°, and con¬ 
denses with diazo-compounds in alkaline, but not in acid solutions ; 
with warm hydrochloric acid it yields 1 : 4:-naphtJiaquinol~2~tetramethyl - 
diaminodiphenylmetliane , C 10 H 5 (OH) 2 *OH(O 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 ,which is readily 
oxidised by the air to the corresponding a-quinone, and yields a crys¬ 
talline hydrochloride , C 27 H 28 0 2 K 2 ,2HC1. 

Benzhydrol does not interact with benzeneazo-a-naphthol in alcoholic 
solution, but when dissolved in glacial acetic acid they yield the com¬ 
pound NHPh*N.C 10 H 5 O*CHPh 2 , which crystallises from benzene, on 
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adding light petroleum, in microscopic, yellow plates, melts at 
246—250°, and is insoluble in aqueous alkalis. 

JDiphenyldisazo-a-naphthol , C 12 H 8 (*]N 2 o C 10 H 6 e OH) 2 or 

c 12 h 8 (nh-n:o 10 h 6 :o) 2 , 

obtained by combining a-nap ht hoi with diazofcised benzidine, crystallises 
from pyridine in prisms with a greenish lustre, softens at 200°, and 
melts at 209—210°; with Michler’s hydrol, it yields the compound , 
C 12 H 8 [NH*NIO 40 H 5 O*OH(C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 )2] 2 > which crystallises from pyrid¬ 
ine in bluish-violet, concentrically-grouped needles, sinters at 150° 
and melts at 164—165° ; on reduction with zinc dust and warm hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it yields benzidine and a-naphthaquinoltetramethyldiamino- 
diphenylmethane. 

Diani$yldisazo-a-naphthol, C 34 H 26 0 4 N 4 , is a brownish, crystalline 
powder with a greenish lustre, which softens at 210°, melts at 
218—219°, and dissolves in aqueous alkalis; with Michler’s hydrol, it 
yields the compound , C 68 H 66 0 4 N 8 , which softens at 165°, melts at 180°, 
and could not be obtained crystalline. 

Benzoquinonephenylhydrazonetetramethyldiaminodiphenylmetkane, 
NHPh-N:C 6 H 3 0-CH(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 , 
from Michler’s hydrol and p-hydroxyazobenzene dissolved in boiling 
absolute alcohol, crystallises from ethyl acetate in well-formed, yellow 
prisms and melts at 218°. No action occurs when p-methoxyazo- 
benzene is boiled with Michler’s hydrol for several days in absolute 
alcohol solution, and with benzeneazo-/3-naphthol the same is true. 

From the foregoing facts, the authors conclude that £>-hydroxyazo- 
compounds in the free state are probably quinonehydrazones (compare 
McPherson, Abstr., 1900, 123 ; Hantszch and Farmer, ibid., 122 
Auwers, ibid, 418). W. A. B. 

Tetrazones. By Angelo Angeli (Atti Beal . Accad . Lincei , 1900, 
[v], 0, ii, 180—183).—Nitrohydroxylaminic acid acts on piperidine 
with formation of products varying with the conditions of the reaction. 
Those which have been separated are: (1) the nitrosoamine, C 6 NH 10 *NO; 
(2) a yellow oil with a nauseating odour recalling that of phosphorus 
and of its pentachloride; this is probably the oxyazo-compound, 
ON 2 (O 6 NH 10 ) 2 ; (3) the tetrazone, N 2 (C 5 NH 10 ) 2 . T. H. P. 

Proteids. By Josef Habermann and ft. Ehrenfeld (Zeit. physiol . 
Chem., 1900, 30, 453—472).—A critical and experimental examina¬ 
tion of Schiitzenberger’s results and theories concerning the decompo¬ 
sition products and constitution of proteids. W. B. H. 

Nucleo-histon. By Ivar Bang (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1900, 30, 
508—519. By Albrecht Kossel (ibid., 520—522).—According to 
the first paper, Lilienfeld’s nucleo-histon is a nucleo-proteid, and it 
neither contains, nor yields, histon. The second paper is a criticism on 
the first; Lilienfeld’s work is regarded as still trustworthy, the in¬ 
vestigation published in the first paper having confused the issue 
whether there is such a thing as nucleo-histon with the question 
whether or no it is preformed in the cells. W* B. H. 

Antipeptone. By Max Siegfried (Her., 1900, 33, 2851—2858. 
Compare Abstr., 1895,1,76; 1898,i, 61 f ; 1899, i, 179),—Kuhne’s method 
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for the isolation of antipeptone does not give a pure product, since 
saturation with ammonium sulphate in neutral, alkaline, or acid solution 
does not precipitate the last traces of albumoses and since antipeptone 
itself when evaporated on the water-bath yields small amounts of album¬ 
oses, To completely precipitate the albumoses, it is necessary to us© 
large quantities of sulphuric acid in addition to saturated ammonium 
sulphate, and then to precipitate with potassium iron alum ; the solution 
obtained by decomposing the iron precipitate can readily be freed from 
albumoses by stirring with saturated ammonium sulphate. 

Two acids, O 10 H l7 O 6 N 3 and C n H 19 0 6 N 3 have been isolated from 
antipeptone and their zinc and barium salts prepared. Neither acid 
appears to be identical with carnic acid, for which the formula 
Ci 0 Hi 6 O 6 N 3 has been previously suggested J. J. 3. 

Constitution of the Haematic Acids. By William KIIster 
(Her., 1900, 33, 3021—3025. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 468).—The 
“ anhydride of tribasic hematic acid,” although it takes up 2 mols. of 
ammonia or aniline, appears to have the constitution 

C0 2 H'C 5 H 7 <qq>0, 

for it yields no acetyl or benzoyl derivative, and a trimethyl ester , 
C 5 H 7 (C0 2 Me) 3 , boiling at 300° can be obtained from it, in addition 
to a trisilver salt. Among the saturated tribasic acids, C 8 H 12 0 G , ob¬ 
tained by reducing it with hydriodic acid, is one that resembles 
Auwer’s ethyltricarballylic acid. By elimination of carbon dioxide, it 
yields the anhydride of a dibasic acid, C 5 H 8 (C0 2 H) 2 . 

u Dibasic haematic acid ” must then be regarded as the imide of the 

tribasic acid C0 2 H*0 5 H 7 < \qq^>NH. In harmony with this view is 

the fact that its disilver derivative forms a methyl ester, when treated 
with methyl iodide, from which methyl amine is obtained by hydrolysis. 
Moreover, it is formed from the anhydride of the tribasic acid by 
heating this with alcoholic ammonia at 110°; at a somewhat higher 
temperature, carbon dioxide is eliminated, and a substance is obtained 
which has all the properties of an imide of the maleic series, 

C 5 H 8 <qq>NH i it melts at 72—73°. This yields two barium salts 

when hydrolysed with barium hydroxide. One crystallises in plates ; 

acids react with this and form the anhydride , 0 6 H 8 <^qq^> 0, which 

boils at 228—229°, and dissolves in alkalis ; the silver, barium , and 
• calcium salts were prepared. The second of the two barium salts 
crystallises in needles ; the acid from which it is derived, C 7 H 10 O 4 , is 
crystalline, and melts and decomposes at 175° ; it is, perhaps, a homo- 
logue of itaconic acid ; its calcium salt, C 7 H 8 0 4 Ca,H 2 0, crystallises in 
needles. O. F, B, 

Protease of Aspergillus Niger. By G-. Malfitano (Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, 1900, 14, 420—448. Compare ibid., 60).—The protease of 
Aspergillus niger resembles proteolytic diastases, and is very similar to 
papaine and the proteolytic diastase of malt. It acts on gelatin, on 
the nucleo-albumins, the globulins and albuminates, but not on egg- 
albumin. 
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As regards reaction, the most favourable is neutrality to methyl- 
orange, that is, the acidity of acid phosphates. 

Protease differs from papain© only in being more sensitive to the 
injurious action of alkaline phosphates ; it is very distinct from pan¬ 
creatine, which is active in presence of alkaline phosphates. 

1ST. H. J. M. 

An Oxydas© in Valerian. By P. Carles (J. Pharm 1900, [vi], 
12, 148—150).—The fact that valerian only acquires its odour on 
keeping, and that the freshly cut root gives an intensely blue colora¬ 
tion with tincture of guaiacum, suggests the presence of an oxydase 
in the plant; on bruising the root with a little water and adding 
alcohol, white flakes are precipitated which are extremely sensitive to 
the tests for oxydases. The oxydase is destroyed in the roots by 
heating them either alone or with water at 100°; like other oxydases, 
that of valerian appears to contain manganese, since this is present 
in quantity in the ash of the root. W. A. D. 

Bndotrypsin, an Enzyme from Yeast. By Martin Hahn and 
Ludwig Geret (Zeit. Biol., 1900, 40, 117—172).—The name mdo - 
trypsin is applied to an enzyme which is found in the liquid from 
crushed yeast cells, and which acts, not only on the proteids in the 
juice, but on other proteids as well. It is probably preceded in the 
cell-protoplasm by a zymogen, the transformation of which into 
enzyme occurs in accordance with the needs of the organism for intra¬ 
cellular katabolic processes. The enzyme is not dialysable; it is 
precipitated by most reagents that precipitate proteids, but does not 
give Millon's or the biuret reaction. The optimum temperature for 
its reaction is 40—45°; it continues acting at 37° for 15 days. It is 
destroyed at 60°. The enzyme appears to be a new type; it resembles 
pepsin in requiring the presence of an acid, and trypsin in the nature 
^ of its products. After digestion, leucine, tyrosine, and other amino- 
acids are found in abundance ; proteoses are found in small quantity. 
Peptone as an intermediate product was not detected. W. D. H. 

Expressed Yeast-Cell Plasma (Buchner's “ Zymase”). By 
Allan Macfadyen, George Harris Morris, and Sidney Rowland 
(.Ber 1900, 33, 2764—2790 ; Proc. Roy. Soc 1900, 07, 250—266). 
—A large number of experiments have been carried out by the 
authors on the extracts of various top-fermentation yeasts under 
conditions similar to those of Buchner's researches with bottom- 
fermentation yeasts. An improved method of treating the yeast 
has been devised which allows of quicker working than before. 
The yeast is well washed and then freed from water by enclosing it 
in a double thickness of hydraulic-press cloth and submitting it 
to a pressure of 70—100 atmospheres. The white powder thus 
obtained is mixed with sand and pounded in a specialty designed 
Apparatus, the temperature not being allowed to rise above 15°. 
Kieselguhr is then added and the extracted liquid separated by sub¬ 
jecting the mass to a pressure of 250—300 atmospheres. The resulting 
extract, which shows very wide variations in fermenting power 
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probably differs less in composition from the ferment actually present 
in the living yeast cells than does that prepared by Buchner’s method, 
in which water is mixed with the pounded yeast. The yield and 
also the activity of the extract is in general greatest from yeasts 
which have been removed from the fermenting vessels two or three 
days before treatment. The extract undergoes considerable fermen¬ 
tation on keeping, even at temperatures so low as to solidify it, and in 
nearly every case, the evolution of carbon dioxide was greater than when 
sugar was present. The action on sugar is increased by rise of tem¬ 
perature and of the various sugars sucrose gives the greatest volume 
of gas. Dilution of the extract with an equal volume of water 
diminishes its activity, whilst if two volumes of water be added the 
©volution of gas is considerably decreased. Marked diminution in 
activity accompanied by a decrease in the specific gravity is also pro¬ 
duced by passing the extract through a Chamber land or Berkefeld 
filter. In the case of very active extracts, the ratio of the amounts 
of alcohol and carbon dioxide formed by their action on sugar is 
approximately the same as in ordinary fermentation by yeast, but 
with those less active there seems to be no definite relation existing 
between the proportions of these products. At the same time, the quan¬ 
tity of sugar destroyed is far greater than corresponds with the 
amounts of alcohol and carbon dioxide formed during fermentation. 

To explain their results, which are not in accord with Buchner’s 
enzyme theory of the fermenting action of yeast extract, the authors 
suppose that the fermentation of sugar solutions by yeast takes place in 
two stages (1) incorporation of the sugar molecule with the living 
yeast (anabolism) ; (2) decomposition of the complicated material thus 
formed into simpler products, generally carbon dioxide and alcohol 
(katabolism). These assumptions made, the auto-fermentation of the 
yeast extract is explained as due to the presence in it of a protoplasm- 
sugar compound, which undergoes gradual decomposition with 
formation of carbon dioxide and alcohol; in the case of an active 
extract, this decomposition proceeds nearly to completion, whilst 
with one less powerful, the activity of the protoplasmic constituent 
causing the fermentation ceases, while an excess of sugar still remains 
in the solution in combination with it. T. H, P. 
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Analogies between Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbon in similar 
Linkings. By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. (7. pr . Chem., 1900, [ii], 62, 
145—165),—A paper which summarises the results of introducing 
different atomic groupings into analogous compounds, but does not lend 
itself to abstraction. R. H. P. 

Action of Bromine on 1:1 -Dimethyltrimethylene. By Gabriel 
Gustavson (/. pr . Chem 1900, [ii], 62, 270—272).—The bromine 
compound previously described (Gustavson and Popper, Abstr., 1899, 
i, 263), and obtained by the action of bromine on 1; l-dimethyl- 
trimethvlene (1 :1 -dimethylc?ycfopropane), is $y-dibromoisobutane, 
CMe 2 Br• CHMeBr. . R. H. P. 

Derivatives of cycZoPentadiene. By Fritz NoeldecheN' (.Ber 
1900, 83, 3348—3354).—The chloroc?/c£opentene obtained by the 
addition of hydrogen chloride to Kraemer and Spilker’s c?/c?openta- 
diene (Abstr., 1896, i, 289) interacts with aniline below 10° to form 
^anilmoGjclopentene, C 5 H 7 *NHPh, a colourless oil boiling at 152—153° 
under 25 mm., and at 260° under the ordinary pressure • the hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in short prisms, and melts 
and decomposes at 140—142°; the platinichloride (with 1AH 2 0) de¬ 
composes at 140° ; the picrate melts and decomposes at 154—155°, the 
sparingly soluble sulphate at 197°, and the oxalate at 122°. The acetyl 
derivative, 0 5 ByNAcPh, crystallises from water in long needles, and 
melts at 128°; the benzoyl derivative separates in transparent, hexa¬ 
gonal prisms from light petroleum and melts at 76—77°. 

cycloPentenyldiphenylcarbamide, NHPh , CO*NPh*C 5 H, r , obtained by 
the action of phenylcarbimide on the base at the ordinary temperature, 
separates from absolute alcohol in small leaflets and melts at 112°; 
the analogous thiocarbamide crystallises from absolute alcohol in 
lustrous, colourless needles and melts at 130°. 

Anilinocycfopentene interacts with nitrous acid to form a reddish- 
yellow, oily nitrosoamine , which shows Liebermamfs reaction, and is 
reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid to cyclo pentenylphenylhydrazine, 
NH 2 *NPh*C 5 H 7 , the hydrochloride of which forms silvery scales and 
melts and decomposes at 215—217°. 

On heating anilinocycfopentene with hydriodic acid, or with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid for 2 hours at 200°, aniline is formed, together 
with a red, amorphous, insoluble substance. On attempting to reduce 
the base with sodium and amyl alcohol, an isomeric anilinpcyclopentene 
is formed, instead of the expected anilinocyefopentane; its hydrochloride 
is more sparingly soluble than that of the original base, and forms 
long, white needles melting and decomposing at 168° ; the platini¬ 
chloride (with 2H a O) decomposes at 135°. 

Piperidylcyclopentene , O 6 H 10 lSr* C 5 H f , from chlorocycfopentene and 
piperidine at -5°, boils at 94—96° under 23 mm,, and at 206—207° 

VOL. LXXX. i. / 
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under the ordinary pressure ; it absorbs carbon dioxide from the air,, 
yields a crystalline methiodide , and a hygroscopic hydrochloride and 
sulphate> the former decomposing at 190°. W, A. D. 

Abnormal Behaviour of Polyhaloid Compounds with Aico" 
hollo Potash. By Iwax L. Kqndakoff ( J . pr . Ghem ., 1 900, [ii], 
62, 166—188. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 556).—The previous work 
(loc . cii .) has been repeated, and it is now shown that the action 
of alcoholic potash on /3y-dimetkyl-/3-butylene dibromide produces 
difsopropenyl, /?y-dimethyl-/?-butylene, and an unsaturated ether , which 
boils at 136—146°, and, when treated with dilute sulphuric acid, gives 
pinacone, pinacolin, and an aldehyde. /5y-Bimethyl-/5-butylene di¬ 
chloride, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields dizsopropenyl and 
the ether boiling at 136—146°. 

DHsopropenyl forms two dibromides , the one is an oil, and the other 
crystallises in colourless needles, which have an irritating odour 
and melt at 47°, both yield the same tetrabromide melting at 137°. 
The crystalline dibromide, when oxidised, yields two glycols, of which 
one has the composition C 6 H 12 Q 2 Br 2 , crystallises in prisms, and melts 
at 94°; the other, obtained in very small quantity, melts at 160°. 

The paper contains a discussion of the constitution of bromides 
formed by unsaturated hydrocarbons from the point of view of 
Thiele's theory of “ partial ” valencies (Abstr., 1899, i, 554). 

K H. P. 

Diethyl Peroxide. By Adolf von Baeyer and Victor Villxger 
(Ber,, 1900, 83, 3387—3393).—Diethyl sulphate was shaken with 
hydrogen peroxide of 12 per cent, strength (by weight), 50 per cent, 
aqueous potassium hydroxide being added little by little ; the tempera¬ 
ture was not allowed to rise above 20°, and the operation was continued 
(for some 11 hours) until the presence of hydrogen peroxide could be 
detected no longer. The product was then made acid with sulphuric 
acid and fractionated ; the fraction coming over at 55—75° con¬ 
sisted mainly of diethyl peroxide, that distilling at 75—100° probably 
contained some ethyl hydrogen peroxide. Diethyl peroxide , 0 2 Et 2 , boils 
at 65°, and has a sp. gr. 0*8273 at 15°/4°; it is strikingly inert in its 
reactions, almost resembling an ether ; permanganate, chromic acid, 
and sodium amalgam do not affect it, and it oxidises alkaline pyro- 
gallol and potassium iodide but slowly; it is, however, reduced quanti¬ 
tatively to ethyl alcohol by zinc in the presence of acetic and dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid ; the u active ” oxygen in it may be 
determined in this way by taking a weighed quantity of zinc and 
measuring the deficit in the hydrogen evolved as compared with that 
equivalent to the amount of zinc taken. The inflammability of the 
vapour is most striking; it inflames in air at 250°, or 50° below the 
kindling temperature of carbon disulphide vapour, and when a hot 
copper wire is brought near it in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
the liquid disappears rapidly, without any noise, without any flash, 
and without boiling. As a result of this internal combustion, form¬ 
aldehyde, carbon monoxide, and ethane are formed. A mixture of 
the vapour with air or oxygen explodes more violently than a mix¬ 
ture of hydrogen with air or oxygen. On the other hand, the liquid 
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could not be made to explode by hammering, or by the ns© o£ mercury 
fulminate. 

The ready reduction of diethyl peroxide to ethyl alcohol is regarded 
as strong ev' .enc© in favour of the formula HO 9 OH, rather than 
OlOHg, for 7 clrogen peroxide. 0. F. B. 

Optically Active Forms of a-Bromopropionic Acid. By Ludwig 
Bamberg (Ber. 3 1900, 33, 3354—3356).—On adding cinchonine gradu¬ 
ally to an aqueous solution of a-bromopropionic acid, thick prisms or 
plates of the salt, 0 19 H 22 ON 2 ,2(C 3 H 5 O 2 Br), of the l-acid separate; the 
pur© acid appears to have [<x] D —7*55° at 24°, the d -acid, isolated from 
the mother liquors of the foregoing salt, having [a] D +7*44°. These 
values, however, are to be more accurately determined. W. A, D. 

Sc-Hexenoic Acid. By Fritz Fighter and Werner Langguth 
(Anncden, 1900, 313, 371—381. Compare Wallaeh, Abstr., 1900, 
i, 589),—The paper contains experimental details relating to the pre¬ 
paration of §e-hexenoic acid (Abstr., 1897, i, 590), and of yS-hexenoic 
acid (Abstr., 1897, i, 14). M. O. F. 

Action of Water on Heptylamine Soaps. By Friedrich Krafft 
and R. Funcke (Ber n 1900, 33, 3210—3212).—When heptylamine 
oleate (m. p. 14°), elaidate (m. p. 45°), erucate (m. p. 21*5°), or brass- 
ate (m. p. 44*5°) is brought into contact with water at a temperature 
above the melting point, globular or thread-like bodies are produced,' 
which grow in size when surrounded with water, but collapse in contact 
with a strong salt solution, the surface of the globules acting as a semi- 
permeable membrane. By cooling below the melting point, the globules 
disappear and crystals are again formed ; within certain limits of tem¬ 
perature, globules and crystals may both be observed. T. M. L. 

Transformation of Maleic Acid into Fuxnarie Acid. By 
Julius Schmidt (Her., 1900, 33, 3241—3243. Compare Wislicenus, 
Yerhand. K. Ges. Wiss. Leipzig , 1895, 489).—Maleic acid, dissolved in 
dry ether, is not affected by the nitrous fumes evolved from a mixture 
of arsenious oxide and nitric acid; an aqueous solution, cooled below 
10°, when similarly treated, yields a mixture of unaltered substance 
and fumaric acid, whilst at the temperature of the water-bath 70 per 
cent, of the maleic acid is transformed. Fumaric acid is not produced 
when an aqueous solution of its c£s-isomeride is heated on the water- 
bath, and no alteration results from the addition of nitric acid free 
from nitrous acid (compare Edmed, Proe., 1899, 15, 190). 

G. T. M. 

Dicrotonic Acid. By Hans von Pechmann (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3323-^-3341).— Dimethyl dicrotonate (dimethyl /3-methyl-a-ethylidene- 
glutarate), formed by the action of sodium methiodide on dimethyl 
' crotonate, is a colourless oil boiling at 120° under 15 mm, and at 130° 
under 20 mm. pressure; it is also formed when dicrotonic acid is 
treated with diazomethane. Diethyl dicrotonate is prepared from diethyl 
crotonate, and boils at 137*5° under 18 mm. pressure. Dicrotonic acid , 
CHMeIC(C0 2 H)*CHMe f CHg* C0 2 H, prepared from the ester by hydr¬ 
olysis, crystallises in white, compact needles melting at 129°, and boils 

/2 
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at 210° under 21 mm. pressure, partial decomposition into water and 
anhydride taking place. The acid is dibasic to soda, and has a con¬ 
ductivity It 0 00281. The difference of equivalent conductivity of 
the sodium salt at dilutions of 32 litres and 1024 litres is 11*9, an 
abnormally low value for a dibasic acid. The barium salt crystallises 
with 1H 2 0 In lustrous scales; no acid salts could be obtained. Mono- 
ethyl dicrotonate , CHMe!C(C0 2 H)*CHMe*CH 2 * C0 2 Et, is obtained by 
the action of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on dicrotonic anhydride, and is 
an oil boiling at 174° under 16 mm., at 186° under 34 mm., and at 192° 


under 44 mm. pressure. 


. _ 7 . 7 „ in/ 0HMfl*C)H, 

Dicrotonic anhydride , ORMe.Ov^ * ? 

UU 0*00 


formed when the acid is distilled under atmospheric pressure or treated 
with acetyl chloride, crystallises in white needles melting at 38—39° 
and boiling at about 300°. 

The constitution of the acid is shown by the fact that on oxidation 
with potassium permanganate it yields acetaldehyde and methylsuccinic 
acid. 

ft-Methyl-a-ethylideneglutaranilic acid , 

CHMe:C(C0 2 H) • OHMe-CE^ CO -NHPh, 

Is obtained by the action of aniline on the anhydride, and crystallises 
in lustrous prisms melting at 178—179°. 

Dicrotonic acid readily combines with bromine to form an unstable 
dibromide , which loses hydrogen bromide when heated with water and 
forms b-hromo-fi-methylhexolactone-y-carboxylic acid , 

CHMeBr-C(C0 2 H)<™®>CH 2J 

which crystallises in colourless prisms melting at 140°. "When its 
solution In sodium carbonate is boiled, hydrogen bromide and carbon 
dioxide are eliminated with formation of /3-methylhexenolactone, 

MeCHIQ<^^^ e Sf 2 , which is a colourless oil boiling at 247°. The 
o UU 

corresponding acid, fi&dimethyttcevulic acid , 

CH 2 Me*CO*CHMe*CH 2 » C0 2 H, 

is a thick oil boiling at 153—154° under 20—21 mm, pressure. 
The phenylhydrazone is a thick oil, whilst the semicarbazone > 
C 7 H 12 0 2 IM*NH* CO*NH 2 , is a characteristic, white, crystalline powder 
melting at 152°. When heated, It yields a pyridazinone, probably a 
homologue of the 3-methylpyridazinone, which is formed in a similar 
manner from the semicarbazone of Isevulic acid. /38-Dime thy llsevu- 
lie acid can be prepared synthetically from acetonedicarboxylic acid, 
and its formation in this way affords further confirmation of the con¬ 
stitution of dicrotonic acid. Ethyl dimethylacetonedicarboxylate reacts 
with ethyl bromoacetate to form triethyl aa^dimethylacetonedicarboxy - 
ace^e,C0 2 Et*CHMe*C0*CMe(C0 2 Et)*CH 2 *00 2 Et, which boils at 191*5° 
under 16 mm. pressure. ft-Methyl-y-bromoethylglutaric acid , 
CHBrMe*CH (C0 2 H)*0HMe*0H 2 * C0 2 H, 
is formed by the combination of hydrogen bromide with dicrotonic 
acid and crystallises in aggregates of needles; the acid readily loses 
bromine, and could not be obtained quite pure. When distilled, it 
forms crotonic acid together with a smaller amount of fi-methyby&hex- 
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enoic acid , CHMeICH*CHMe*CH 2 -C0 2 H, which is also formed when 
the acid is heated with water. It is a colourless liquid with a rancid 
smell, and boils at 209—210°. With bromine, it forms yS-dibro?no- 
/3-methylkexoic acid , CHBrMe• CH Br • CHMe* CH 2 • C0 2 H, which crystal¬ 
lises in rhombic tablets and melts at 135—136°. fi-M e thyl-a-ethylglutaric 
acid, C0 2 H"CHEt*CHMe-GH 2 *C0 2 H, is formed by the reduction of 
/3-methyl-y-bromoethylglutaric acid and crystallises in colourless prisms 
melting at 100—101°; E— 0*0067. A. H. 


The /3-Lactone of as-Dimethylmalic Acid. By Fritz Fighter 
and Sylvain Hirsch (.Ber ., 1900, 33, 3270—3276).—Bromo-as- 
dimethylsuccinic acid, which could not be obtained pure by von 
Baeyer and Villiger (Abstr., 1897, i, 597), yields on distillation the 


pure anhydride. 


CHBr-CO‘ 


^>0, which forms stout needles, melts at 45°, 


and boils at 121—123° under 13 mm. pressure. On evaporating its 
aqueous solution in a vacuum, the pure acid, G 6 H 9 0 4 Br, is obtained as 
a hard, crystalline crust melting at 153°; if the anhydride is dissolved 
in benzene containing water, slender needles of the acid with JC 6 H 6 
separate, which melt at 133°, and effloresce in the air, the acid thus 
obtained melting at 143°. 

The /3-lactone of as-dimethylmalic acid distils at 145—150° under 
13 mm. pressure, being converted into the isomeric anhydride , 


OMe 2 * CO 
OH-OH—CO 


^>0, a colourless oil which is also formed on distilling 


ns-dimethylmalic acid under the same conditions, although decom¬ 
position occurs at atmospheric pressure. Since the anhydride readily 
absorbs water from the air to form dimethylmalic acid, it differs 
essentially from the isomeric lactone which crystallises from water 
unchanged. W. A. D. 


Oxalyldialkylacetoacetic Esters. By Max Conrad (Ber., 1900, 
33, 3432—3438 ).—Methyl oxalyldimethylacetoacetate , 

C0 2 Me • OO * CH 2 - CO‘OMe 2 * C0 2 Me, 

prepared by the action of sodium on an ethereal solution of methyl 
oxalate and methyl dimethylacetoacetate and purified by converting 
into the copper compound, is a pale yellow oil which has a sp. gr. 
1*193 at 17°/15°, boils and partially decomposes at 270—278°, has 
a distinct acid reaction, mixes readily with ether, alcohol, or benzene, 
and gives a cherry-red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. The 
calcium derivative, Ca(C 10 H 13 O 6 ) 2 , dissolves in ether, softens at 115°, 
and melts at 125°; the cobalt derivative, Co(O 10 H 13 O 6 ) 2 , melts at 
98—100°; the copper derivative, Gu(C 10 H 13 O 6 ) 2 , melts at 128—130°; 
the compound with ammonia , C^H^OgN, forms minute, white 
needles, and melts at 110°. Methyl anilino-oxalyldimethylacetoaceiate , 
C0 2 Me*C(NHPh):CH*C0-CMe 2 -CO 2 Me, or 

CO s Me • CO* OH IG(JSTHPh) • CMe 2 * C0 2 Me, 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in large, well-formed, sulphur-yellow 
prisms and melts at 81°; the monoxime, Q 10 H 15 O f) H, crystallises from 
hob water and melts at 91°. Oxalyldimethylaeetdacetic acid forms 
colourless crystals, melts at 180° with evolution of carbon dioxide, and 
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also loses carbon dioxide in aqueous solution at 70—80°, giving an 
fsobutyrylpyruvic acid. 

Methyl bromo-oxalyldimeihylacetoacetate is a yellow oil; it forms a 
copper derivative, Cu(C ln H 19 BrO fl ) 9 , crystallising from ether in green 

S* OH* CO*CO Me 

needles. The ihiazyl derivative, ° OCX Me ° r 

* OH*CO*CMe 2 * C0 2 Me . . * * * , 

NH.CHC^. JL ^ 1 1 .prepared by the action of tmocarb- 

N. 0*C0 2 Me r 

amide on the bromo-ester, crystallises from hot water in white 
needles and melts at 138°. By the action of potassium acetate on the 
bromo-ester in methyl alcoholic solution, methyl oxalate and the 
acetate of methyl hydroxydimethylacetoacetate are produced as 
decomposition products of methyl acetoxyoxalyldimethylacetoacetate, 
Ethyl oxalyldiethylacetoacetate, C0 9 Et*C0*CII 2 * CO o OEt2*00 2 Et, is a 
colourless oil which forms a copper derivative and gives a red color¬ 
ation with alcoholic ferric chloride. By distillation, it gives ethyl 
aa-diethylcicetonedicarboxylate, C0 2 Et*CH 9 ®C0 e CEfc 2 *00 9 Et, boiling at 
275—285°. * T. M. L. 


'Glycnronic Acid. I. By Gael Heuberg (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3315—3323).—Several of the compounds described by the author 
have been previously described by Giemsa (this vol., i, 11). Glycurono- 
lactane (glycurone) is best obtained by boiling euxanthic acid with 
dilute sulphuric acid. Glycuroneamylmercaptcd was only obtained in 
the form of a viscid oil. Glycuronethiosemicarbazone , 

oh-oh<J^25> ch ’ ch (OH)’Ch:n-nh-os-nh 2 , 

crystallises from water in fascicular groups of needles melting at 
223°, and is insoluble in the ordinary organic solvents. Glycurone - 
diphenylhydmzone , C 6 H s 0 5 !N 2 Ph 2 , crystallises in needles melting at 
150°. Glycuroneoxime is converted by acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate into the tetraacetyl derivative of the seminitrile of ^saccharic 
acid, which has not, however, been obtained pure, f" 

Glycnronic acid forms characteristic salts with majtay of the alkaloids. 
The cinchonine salt, C 6 H 10 O 7 ,C 19 H 22 N 2 O; crystallises in characteristic 
white needles melting at 204°, and has [aJ D +1^8*6°. The quinine 
salt softens at 175°, melts at 180°, and has [a] D 4 80T°. The brucine 
salt crystallises in very slender- needles meltin/g at 200° and the 
strychnine salt closely resembles it. ) 

Glycurone can readily be separated from the smgars by means of its 
ihiosemicarbazone, and glycnronic acid by the fiid of the cinchonine 
salt, whilst the acid is best detected in presence of the sugars by 
means of the p-bromophenylhydrazine compound^ A, II, 

i 

Acidimetry of Aldehydes and Ketones! By A. Astruc and 
„H, Murco ( Compt . rend., 1900, 131, 943—945).—A number of alde¬ 
hydes and ketones of simple and mixed function were examined as to 
their behaviour towards the indicators helian^thin A, phenolphthalein, 
and Poirrier’s-blue. ) 

The simple aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes are neutral towards all 
three indicators. Glyoxal, the only simple di.aldehyde examined, reacts 
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with one equivalent of alkali, but' the process is slow. Halogenated 
aldehydes, such as chloral hydrate, chloral alcoholate, and bromal, 
■are neutralised by one equivalent of alkali. Hydroxybutyraldehyde 
and aldehydic sugars are neutral towards all three indicators, whereas 
salicylaldehyde, jp-hydroxybenzaidehyde, mebhylprotocatechuic aide- 
hyde (vanillin), and methylenoprotocatechuic aldehyde (piperonal) 
are neutral towards helianthin but monobasic towards phenolphthalein 
or Poirrier’s-blue. 

The simple aliphatic and aromatic ketones are without action on 
either of the three indicators. Acetylacetone is exactly monobasic 
towards Poirrier’s-blue, but behaves less definitely with phenol¬ 
phthalein. The exact titration of methylacetylacetone is impossible 
with either of these indicators. Acetonylacetone is neutral. Chloro- 
acetone and bromoacetophenone are neutral towards helianthin and 
monobasic towards phenolphthalein or Fourier’s-blue. The ketonic 
sugars are neutral. Pyruvic and Isevulic acids are exactly monobasic 
towards phenolphthalein or Poirrier’s-blue, but with helianthin the 
neutral point is reached before one equivalent of alkali has been added. 

N. L. 

Search for other Sugars than Xylose and Dextrose in the 
Products of the Hydrolysis of Wood from the Tranks of 
Trees. By Francis H. Storer {Bull Bussey Inst , 1900, 2, 437—467). 
—The author has submitted samples of wood from the trunks of the 
sugar maple (Acer sciccharmum) and birch (Betula poputtfolia), and 
from .the root of the former tree to the action of hydrochloric and 
sulphimc acids under various conditions, and determined the cupric- 
reducing and rotatory powers of the solutions thus produced, in order 
to obtain, if possible, indications of the presence in wood of substances 
hitherto undetected. Cotton cloth was also subjected to the same 
treatment. The results of these experiments led to the following 
conclusions. 

When strong sulphuric acid is allowed to act on cellulose, and the 
product boiled with dilute acid, the whole of the cellulose is not readily 
converted into dextrose, as has been frequently stated. 

The compounds which carbohydrates form with sulphuric acid are 
very difficult to decompose by long continued boiling, and, as a 
general rule, a considerable part of the organic matter with which the 
strong acid at first united is not changed into dextrose when sub¬ 
sequently boiled with the dilute acid ; some part of this undecomposed 
substance remains admixed with the dextrose syrup, and tends finally 
to contaminate the solid dextrose. If the calcium or barium salts of 
these compounds of carbohydrates with sulphuric acid are boiled for 
a long time, some quantity of the salts is liable to remain undecomposed 
and render the dextrose syrup impure; when such syrups are con¬ 
centrated, crystals of two kinds are obtained, one of which consists 
entirely of inorganic matter. Bechamp {Ann, chimlphys^ 1831, [ii], 
48, 502) appears to have mistaken the latter Substance for sugar,; and 
it is probably due to the same cause that Berthelot [Ann. chim. phys., 
1859, [iii], 55, 293) was led to state that the dextrose from wood differs 
from all other dextroses.! 
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The quantity of dextrose which is usually said to be obtainable 
from a given weight of cellulose is largely in excess of that observed 
by the author ; such statements, however, are generally based merely 
on the reducing power of the product of hydrolysis, whereas in the 
solutions obtained, substances other than dextrose are present which 
are capable of reducing considerable quantities of Fehling’s solution. 

The portion of the product of hydrolysis which is insoluble in 
alcohol is usually regarded as ‘dextrin,’ but its high reducing power 
suggests the presence of a sugar analogous to ^maltose. If, however, 
pure dextrose is treated with sulphuric acid under conditions similar 
to those observed in the hydrolysis of wood, a part of the residue ob¬ 
tained is insoluble in alcohol, and resembles the 1 dextrin 7 from wood ; 
it may be, therefore, that in each case some of the dextrose is converted 
by the alcohol into the insoluble dextrose anhydride. 

The difficulties attending the study of the hydrolysis of cellulose are 
greatly increased by the reversion of dextrose to dextrin which may 
occur in the process. E. GL 

Formation of Amino-alcohols. By Louis Henry (Ber,, 1900, 
33, 3169—3171. Compare this voh, i, 16, and Strauss, 17).— 

A number of amino-alcohols have been prepared by the reduction of 
the corresponding nitro-compounds with tin and hydrochloric acid, or 
from cyano-alcohols by reduction with sodium and alcohol. They are 
somewhat viscid liquids with a fishy odour, and dissolve in water, but, 
with the exception of methyl-a-aminoethylcarbinol, are insoluble in 
ether : 


/3-Aminoethyl alcohol, 

Boiling point. 

Sp. gi-. ■ 

oh-oh,-oh 2 -nh 0 . 

y-Aminopropyl alcohol, 

171° 

|l-022 at 20° 

OH-[OH 2 ] 3 -NH 2 . 

S-Aminobutyl alcohol, 

.... 187—188 

1-030 at 12 

OH-[CH 2 ] 4 -NH 2 . 

/3- Am in oiso propyl alcohol, 

206 

0-967 at 12 

OH-CHMe-CH 2 -NH„. 

Methyl-a-aminoethylcarbinol, 

.... 160—161 

0-973 at 18 

OH-CHMe-CHMe-NH 2 . 

... 159—160 

0-9423 at 18 


When nitroacetone is kept for some time it turns brown, whereas 
nitroethyl alcohol remains colourless even when kept for some years* 

J. J. 8. 


Hydrazides and Azoimides of Organic Acids. XVII. Syn¬ 
thesis of ay-Diaminopropane and a£~Diaminoh©xan© from 
Glutaric and Suberic Acids respectively. By Theodor Curtius 
and HansClemm (J. pr. Chem. } 1900, [ii], 62, 189'—211 ).—Glutaric di- 
hydrazide, CH 2 (CH 2 *CO # XH*lSrH 2 ) 2 , obtained by boiling hydrazine 
hydrate with ethyl glutarate, crystallises in silky leaflets which melt 
at 176°, reduces Fehling’s solution, forms a colourless hydrochloride , 
and when shaken with benzaldehyde yields dibenzylideneglutaric dihydr- 
azide , which crystallises from glacial acetic aci| in small needles melt¬ 
ing at 231—232°. Glutaric diazoimide , CH 2 (CM 2 'CO*2nT s ) 2 , is obtained 
by adding a cold solution of sodium nitrite cooled solution of 
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glutarie dihydrazide hydrochloride under ether; it is a clear, mobile, 
explosive oil with a suffocating odour, does not solidify at —15°, is 
decomposed by sodium hydroxide, yielding sodium azoimide; when 
treated with ethyl alcohol, it yields diethyl trimethyleneurethane , 
0H 2 (CH 2 *NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , which is a viscous oil boiling and decomposing 
at 290—300°, and solidifying'to feathery crystals after standing in a 
freezing mixture for some time; when heated in a sealed tube at 
100—110° for some hours, it yields trimethylenediamine hydrochloride. 
Glutarie diazoimide, when slightly warmed with water, explodes with 
the formation of small quantities of trimethylenecarbamide which melts 
at about 250°. 

The corresponding suberic compounds were obtained by analogous 
methods. Suberic dihydrazide, 0 2 H 4 (CH 2 *CH 2 *C0*NH ,, h : [H 2 ) 2 , crys¬ 
tallises in large, colourless, lustrous leaflets which melt at 185—186°, 
and yields a dibenzylidene compound which crystallises in small, white 
needles and melts at 197°. Suberic diazoimide Is obtained in compact 
crystals which melt at 25° and explode when heated further; when 
treated with alcoholic ammonia, it yields suberamide , which crystallises 
from alcohol and melts at 216°; when treated with aniline, it yields 
hexamethylenedicarbanilide, C c H 12 (NH'CO*NHPh) 2 , which crystallises 
in long, thin, colourless prisms and melts at 220° f when treated with 
anhydrous alcohol, it yields diethyl hexamethylenediurethane, 

c 6 H 12 (isrH-oo 2 Et) 2 , 

which crystallises in long, lustrous, colourless needles melting at 84° ; 
with alcohol in the presence of water, it yields the uretha?iecarhamide 9 
CO(NH* [C]I 2 ] 6 *;NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , which is a colourless, crystalline com¬ 
pound melting at 132°; when treated with water, it yields hexamethyl- 
enecarbamide , which crystallises in long, lustrous, colourless needles 
melting at 84°. a{-Diaminohexane dihydrochloride , C 6 H 12 (NH 2 ) 2 ,2HC1, 
best prepared by the hydrolysis of diethyl hexamethyleneurethane 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, crystallises in colourless needles, 
melts at 248°, and when treated with solid potash yields a^-diamino- 
hexane (hexamethylenediamine), which crystallises in silky, colourless 
leaflets, melts at 42°, boils at 100° under a pressure of 20 mm., is very 
hygroscopic, and absorbs carbon dioxide with the formation of a car¬ 
bonate ; it forms a diacetyl derivative which crystallises in small 
needles melting at 125—126°, a dibenzoyl derivative which crystallises 
in colourless plates melting at 157—15 8°, a pier ate, 0 6 H 16 N 2 ,2C 6 H 3 0 7 1SF s , 
which decomposes at about 200°, an oxalate , C 6 H 10 N 2 ,2K 2 0 2 0 4 ,H 2 0, 
which melts and decomposes at 168°, a y>^i5mzc/^oHdfi,C 0 fI 16 N 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , 
which decomposes between 222° and 224°, an aurichloride which crys¬ 
tallises in long, compact, lustrous yellow prisms, and a mercurichloride, 
C 6 H 16 N 2 ,2H01,4HgCl 2 , which crystallises in long leaflets and melts at 
228—230°, all of which are analogous to the salts and derivatives of 
pentamethylenediamine; it dissolves uric acid, and has a very similar 
physiological action to piperazine and urotropine. 

The melting points of the diamines, like those of the dibasic acids, of 
the normal hydrocarbons containing an even number of carbon atoms 
are higher than those containing an uneven number, whilst the boiling 
points increase regularly with number of carbon atoms. 


E. H. P. 
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Hydrazid.es and Azoimides of Organic' Acids. ' XVIII. 
Synthesis of a6KDiaminooctane from the Azid© of Sehacic 
Acid. By Theodor Curtius and Wilhelm Steller (J. pr. Ghem 1900, 
■[ii], 62 , 212—231).— Sehctcic dihydrazide, C 2 H 4 (* [CH 2 ] * 3 CO * NH * NH 2 ) 2 , 
■obtained by the action of hydrazine hydrate on diethyl sebacate, crys¬ 
tallises in lustrous, rhombic leaflets, melts at 184 — 185°, and when, 
dry hydrogen chloride is passed into its anhydrous alcoholic solution, 
yields a dihydrochloride which forms rhombic crystals melting and de¬ 
composing about 250°; it condenses with benzaldehyde, forming di- 
henzylidenesebacic dihydmzide , which melts at 158 — 159°, forms a 
tetrahenzoyl derivative which melts at 25 0°, and when treated with an 
alcoholic solution of iodine (2 mols. iodine to 5 mols. dihydrazide) 

TXPNH ^ 

.yields s-s ec-sebacic hydrazide , 0 8 H 16 <\qq.^j£, which crystallises from 

alcohol and melts at 142°. Sehacic diazoimide , 0 8 H 16 (CO*N 3 )2» ob¬ 
tained by the action of nitrous acid on the dihydrazide, is a stable, 
colourless compound, which melts at 33—34°, and is not explosive, 
'When treated with aniline, it yields octomethylene dicarhamanilide , 
O 8 H 16 (NH“C0*XH*Ph) 2 , which crystallises in flat, right-angled needles 
melting at 206—207°; when treated with water, octomethylenecarh - 
amide is formed, which is an insoluble, bluish-white powder decomposing 
at 216°; when treated with moist ethyl alcohol, s -dioctomethylenedi- 
ethylurethanecarbamide, CO(NH* [CH 2 ] S 'NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , is obtained as an 
amorphous compound melting at 132—133°; when treated with abso¬ 
lute ethyl alcohol, diethyloctomethylenediurethane , 0 8 H 16 (NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , 
is formed, and crystallises in feathery aggregates melting at 78—80° ; 
when treated with methyl alcohol, the corresponding dimethylurethane 
which melts at 114—115° is obtained. 

Octomethylenediamine dihydrochloride is best prepared by boiling 
either the diethyl- or dimethyl-urethane with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid for six hours. The derivatives and salts of octomethylenediamine 
are analogously constituted to those of hexamethylenediamine (see 
preceding abstract); the dibenzoyl derivative crystallises in silky 
prisms and melts at 140°, the picrate melts at 182—183°, the oxalate 
crystallises in lustrous, white laminse and melts at 223°, the mermri - 
chloride crystallises in pinkish aggregates and melts at 189—191°, the 
aurichloride forms microscopic crystals and melts at 188—189°; it 
also forms a characteristic salt with cadmium chloride, which crystal¬ 
lises in white aggregates from hydrochloric acid, and does not melt 
below 300°. When treated with nitrous acid, the diamine yields a 
greenish oil, which has the odour of octyl alcohol, and is probably 
■octomethyleneglycoL B, H. P. 

Hydrazid.es and Azoimides of Organic Acids. XIX. Syn¬ 
thesis of a/3y-Triaminopropane from Tricarballylic Acid, By 
Theodor Curtius and August Hesse (J. pr. Ghem., 1900, [ii], 62, 
.232—246 ).—Tricarballylic dihydrazide , C 3 H 5 (CO*XH*XH 2 ) 3 , obtained 
by the action of hydrazine hydrate on triethyl tricarballylate, is a 
. crystalline substance melting at 195—196°, and forms a very soluble 
drihydrochloride , which melts and decomposes at 148°, a tripicrate which 
crystallises in small, yellow plates and melts at 173°, and condensation 
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products with benzaldehyde and salicylaldehyde, which are white, 
microcrystalline substances melting at 218° and 205—206° respec¬ 
tively; when treated with nitrous acid, it yields tricarballylic ttriazomide, 
0 8 H fi (00-N 8 ) 3l which is a clear, explosive oil; this, when treated 
with anhydrous ethyl alcohol, yields triethyl glyceryltriur ethane , 
C 3 H 5 (HH°C0 2 Et) 3 , which melts at 91—92°; when treated with water, 

diglyceryl carbamide, OO^NH <, C 3 H 5 <C^^^>C 0 ^ 2S which is a white, 
crystalline substance, is formed. 

afty-Triaminopropane, C S H 5 (NH 2 ) 3 (compare Gabriel and Michels, 
Abstr., 1893, i, 31), is a colourless oil which boils at 92—93° under 
9 mm. pressure, and forms a trihydrochloride , which is obtained by the 
hydrolysis of the urethane with hydrochloric acid, crystallises, with 
H 2 0 , in colourless, compact plates, and, when anhydrous, begins to 
sinter at 220°, and melts and decomposes about 250°; it forms an 
uurichloride, C 3 H 6 (HH 2 ) 3 ,3HC1, AuC 1 3 , which melts and decomposes at 
210 — 212 °, a plcitinichloride, C 3 H 5 (]SrH 2 ) 3 , 3 HCl,PtCl 4 , which crystal¬ 
lises in needles and decomposes at 220 °, a tripicrate , which crystallises 
in long, yellow needles and does not melt below 270°, and a tribenzoyl 
derivative, which is a microcrystalline substance melting at 206—207°, 
and is particularly suited for the purification of the base, as when 
hydrolysed with strong hydrochloric acid it yields the hydrochloride 
In a pure state. R. BL P. 

Formation of Canarin. By Bronislaw Pawlewski {Ber., 1900, 
33, 3164).—Pure canarin is readily formed when ammonium persul¬ 
phate is added gradually to a solution of ammonium thiocyanate con¬ 
tained in an open dish. When a woollen fabric is dipped in ammonium, 
persulphate solution and then in ammonium thiocyanate and the 
operations repeated several times, the fabric becomes dyed intensely with 
canarin. j. J. S. 

A Method of Preparing Hydantoin. By Carl D. Harries and 
Maurus Weiss ( Ber ., 1900, 33, 3418—3149).—The hydrochloride of 
the ethyl ester of glycine, when treated with potassium cyanate, is 
converted into ethyl hydantoate , which crystallises in compact needles, 
melts at 135°, and when treated with nitrous acid yields a nitroso - 
derivative melting at 66—67°; this ester, when heated at 135° for 
seven hours, or when warmed with 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid, is 
converted Into hydantoin. The hydantoin formed by the latter method 
melts at 217—220° instead of at 215°, Quantitative yields are obtained 
in all the stages from glycine. B. H. P. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Methyluracil. By Julius Tafel and 
Arthur Weinschenk {Ber., 1900, 33, 3378—3383),—Methyluracil, 

C0< ™ >CH3 was di sso i ve( i in 50 per cent, sulphuric acid and 

reduced electrolytically either at 15° or at 50°, between prepared lead 
electrodes (Abstr,, 1900, ii, 588), with a current concentration of 
120—150 amperes. The resulting liquid was freed from free sul¬ 
phuric acid and evaporated under diminished pressure; the residue 
was extracted with boiling chloroform, in which methyUrimethykm- 
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carbamide , CO<^ ^ dissolved, whilst the sulphate of 

ay-diaminobutane, NH 2 *OHMe°CEr 2 e OH 2 *NH 2 , remained behind. 
Methyltrimethylenecarbamide melts at 200—202°, and is neutral in 
reaction; it forms a picrate, which was analysed; it is not easily 
hydrolysed, but when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
200° (or less well with 30 per cent, sulphuric acid), it loses carbon 
dioxide and forms diaminobutane. ay-Diaminobutane boils at 
140*5—141*5° under 738 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*86 ; its 
hydro chloride , which melts at 170—172°, and picrate , which is very 
insoluble and explodes when heated, were analysed. 

These reactions afford a convenient means of preparing ay-diamino- 
butane. Methyluracil is reduced electroly tically in the manner described; 
the resulting liquid is freed from so much sulphuric acid that three 
parts of the latter still remain for every 1 part of methyluracil, the 
liquid is concentrated until only 10 c.c. remain per 1 gram of uracil, 
and the residue is heated for 6 hours at 200°. C. F. B, 

Electrolytic Reduction of Barbituric Acid. By Julius Tafel 
and Arthur Weinschenk ( Ber 1900, 33, 3383—3387).—Barbituric 

acid, or malonylcarbamide, CO<C^^.qq^CH 2 , was reduced electro¬ 


ly tically at 16—21°, and the product worked up as in the case of methyl¬ 
uracil (preceding abstract). The residue after the evaporation con¬ 
tained trimethylenecarbamide, q^ 2 ^>CH 2 , and hydrouracil, 

> the l at ter remained behind when the residue 


was extracted with cold water, whilst the trimethylenecarbamide dis¬ 
solved, and could be recovered from the solution by means of its 
picrate , which is almost insoluble in cold water. Hydrouracil melts 
at 274°, and in small quantities sublimes unchanged; it does not 
dissolve more readily in dilute hydrochloric acid than in water, but 
it does so in aqueous sodium or barium hydroxide; from these 
solutions, it is precipitated by carbon dioxide. C. F. B. 


Nitration of the Disubstitution Derivatives of Benzene. By 
Charles Cloez (< Oompt. rend., 1900, 131, 899—901). —When a disub¬ 
stitution derivative of benzene contains a basic group NH 2 or NR 2 , and 
the second group is neutral (Me,Cl) feebly acid (OH) or acid (CO a H), 
nitration takes place in the para- or ortho-position with respect to the 
amino-group. Nitration in the meta-position is obtained only in 
presence of a large excess of sulphuric acid. 

When the benzene derivative contains an OH group with the groups 
Me, Cl, NO s , or COIT, nitration takes place in the ortho- and para- 
positions, but if the hydroxyl group is converted into an alkyloxy- 
group, nitration will take place also in the meta-position. With the 
derivatives C0 2 H : OH = 1 :3, three compounds are obtained with the 
N0 2 group in the position 2 or 4 or 5. 

When the derivative contains a Me or Cl group with a NO s , 
C0 2 H, or COH group, nitration takes place in the ortho- or para-position 
with respect to the Cl or Me group. 
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With o-nitro- or p-nitro-benzoic acid, the second nitration takes place 
in the meta- or para-position with respect to the first nitre-groups. 

0. H. B. 

Nitro-derivatives of o-Binitrosotoliien© and o-Dinitroso- 
xylen©. By Theodor Zingkis and P. Brost (. Annalm , 1900, 318, 
299—316. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 751).— Bfitro-o-dinitrosoioluene 
[Me : N0 2 : (NO) 2 — 1 : 2 : 3 :4 or 1:6:3:4], prepared from 3 : 4-di- 
nitrosofcoiuene and fuming nitric acid, crystallises in pale yellow needles 
which melt and decompose at 164° ; it is also formed when the imide 
of o-nitro-jp-toluidine is added to fuming nitric acid and the product 
heated in a brine bath. 2 : 6-Dmitro-3 : ^-dinitrosotoluem, obtained 
by the action of fuming nitric acid on a solution of the nitro-deriva- 
tive in concentrated sulphuric acid, crystallises from concentrated 
nitric acid in silky yellow needles melting and decomposing at 133°. 

Nitro-o-dinitrosotoluene [? Me : (HO) 2 : H0 2 = 1:3:4:5], produced 
when dinitro-js?-diazotolueneimide is heated at 110°, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in lustrous, yellow leaflets melting at 145°; dinitro- 
^-diazotolueneimide , formed on dissolving nitrodiazotolueneimide in 
fuming nitric acid, crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles and 
melts at 97°. 

&~Nitro~2 : 3-dinitrosotoluene crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
leaflets and melts at 70°. %-Nitro-o-diazotolueneimide [5-nitrotoluene - 
2 -azoimide], H0 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*H3, melts at 69°, and when treated with 
fuming nitric acid is converted into 3 : 5-dinitrotoluene-5-azoimide, 
which crystallises from alcohol in pale yellow needles, and melts at 
61°; the latter substance yields 5-nitro-2: 3-dinitrosofcoluene when 
heated on the water-bath. 

Bitrodinitrosotoluene [I Me : (NO) 2 :N0 2 ~ 1 :2 : 3 : 4], obtained by 
dissolving 2:3-dinitrbsotoluene in fuming nitric acid, forms pale 
yellow, feathery crystals and melts at 162°; a mixture of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric and nitric acids converts it into dinitrodinitrosotoluem 
[I Me : (NO) 0 : (N0 2 ) 2 “ 1: 2 : 3 : 4 :6], which melts and decomposes at 
122—123°. “ 

Binitro-m-xyleneazoimide [Me 2 : NT 3 : (N0 2 ) 2 = X : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6 or 
1 : 3 : 4 : 2 : 5], produced by the action of fuming nitric acid on 3:4:5- 
nitro-m-xyleneazoimide, crystallises from alcohol in white leaflets 
melting at 82°; when heated at 110°, it yields niirodinitroso-xylem , 
which crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, and melts at 116°. 

Bitrotolylemfurazan , NQ 2 B 6 H 2 Me<^^>0, prepared from 1: 3:4- 

tolylenefurazan and nitric acid, crystallises in long, yellowish needles, 
and melts at 83°. 

Dinitrocminocresol [1 Me: OH: (H0 2 \ 2 : HH 2 = 1 : 2 : 3 : 5 : 4], formed 
when dinitro-jp-tolueneazoimide, is dissolved in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, crystallises from boiling water in small, red needles, and 
melts at 172°, when it decomposes ; the acetyl derivative forms yellow 
crystals, and melts at 171°. Dinitroaminocresol [Me : OlS; (N0 2 ) 2 : HH 2 
— 1 :4 : 3 : 5 : 2 or 1 : 6 : 3 : 5 :2], obtained from dinitro-o-tolueneazo- 
imide, crystallises from boiling water in small, yellow needles. 

The compound a bye-product of the nitration of nitro- 

jptolueneazoimide, separates from, alcohol in lustrous crystals, and 
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melts, decomposing, at 146°; tlie acetyl derivative melts and evolves 
gas at 142°. M. 0. E. 

Electro-chemical Reduction of Mononitro-compounds in 
slightly Alkaline Solutions. By Karl Elrs (ZeiL Mecirochevi.', 
1900, 7, 133 and 144).—The author gives a rtsum'e of the results ob¬ 
tained in the reduction of 56 mononitro-compounds by the method 
described by him (Abstr., 1899, i, 270). He shows that, in every case, 
these results are in harmony with the following representation of the 
electrolytic reduction of nitrobenzene, due to Haber and Schmidt 
(Zeit. physikal. Cheru 1900, 32, 271) : 

PhKO, 

PhHO 

PhNINPh PhK-NPh^ ^ 

| ^PhKH-OK 

NHPh-KHPh 

^ V 

PhHH 2 

The vertical arrows indicate electrolytic reductions, the slanting 
ones indicate purely chemical reactions which take place between the 
different products. The nature and relative quantities of the final 
products will, of course, depend on the properties of the compound 
undergoing reduction. ^-Nitroamline, for example, yields y?-phenylene~ 
diamine, owing to the fact that the nitroso-compound first formed 
changes very readily into quinoneimide oxime, which can only lead to 
the diamine; m-nitroaniline, on the other hand, yields m-diaminoazo- 
benzene, owing to the fact that the meta-compounds have no tendency 
to form quinone derivatives. The nitroso- and hydroxylamine com¬ 
pounds formed by the direct reduction, therefore, react yielding the 
azoxy-compound which is further reduced. 

The azo-compound is always formed by oxidation of the hydrazo- # 
compound; in cases, therefore, where the latter is not readily formed 
the azo-compound is not produced. 

The dinitro-compounds behave in an entirely different manner. 

T. E. 

Isolation of Sulphonic Acids by Vacuum Distillation. By 
Friedrich Krafft and W. Wilke (Ber., 1900, 33, 3207—3209. 
Compare Krafft and Roos, Abstr., 1892, 1219.)—In addition to the 
sulphonic esters, a number of sulphonic acids can be purified by 
distillation, when the cathode-light vacuum is used (Abstr., 1896, ii, 
464). The boiling points and melting points of the acids are as 
follows: 



M. p. 

B. p. at 
0 mm. 

Height of 
vapour column. 

Benzenesulphonic acid.. 

66° 

135° 

90 mm. 

Toluene-p-sulphonic acid .. 

35 

147 

65 „ 

p-Xylenesulphonic acid.. 

48 

149 

55 „ 

^Chlorobenzenesulphonic acid... 

68 

148 

60 „ 

^-Bromobenzenesulphonic acid... 

103 

155 

60 „ 

T. M. L. 
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a/5-Dichlorostyr©nes and some Acetylenes. By Rrakz 
Ktockell and R. Kgrxtzky (. Ber 1900, 33, 3261—3264. Compare 
Absfcr., 1900, i, 638).— afi-Dichloro-^-etkylstyrene, 0 6 H 4 Et o OCKCHCl, 
prepared by heating chloroacetyhp-ethylbenzene with phosphorus 
pentachloride, is a colourless oil boiling at 265°; it has asp. gr. 1*2565 
at 17°. p- Ethylphenylchloroacetylene , C 6 H 4 Et*0:CCI, obtained by boiling 
the preceding compound with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is a yellow 
oil with an odour of oranges boiling at 160—170° under 35 mm. 
pressure; it has a sp. gr. 1*0871 at 17°. p -Etkylphenylacelylene, 
0 6 H 4 Et*0SCH, readily produced by treating a^-dichloro-p-ethylstyrene 
with sodium in ethereal solution, possesses an odour of anise, boils at 
110° under 10 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 0*9086 at 18°. 

p -Cumyl ckloromethyl ketone , which crystallises from alcohol in 
needles and melts at 55—56°, yields afi-dichloro^-impropylstyrene, a 
colourless oil boiling at 190—200 c under 23 mm. pressure and haying 
a sp. gr. 1*2736 at 17°. 

p-iso Propylphenylchlorocicetylene, CHMeg’CgH^CiCCl, a yellow oil 
boiling at 170—180° under 30 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*0852 at 
17°. p-iso Propylphenylacetylene, a liquid having an ethereal odour, 
boils at 110—120° under 10 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 0*9124 at 
17°. aj3-Dichloro-2 : 4 : §4r {methylstyrene, C 6 H 2 Me 3 *CCKOHCl, is a 
colourless oil boiling at 285—289° under atmospheric pressure; it 
has a sp. gr. 1*1998 at 17°. 

2:4: 6- Trimetkylplienylchloroacetylene, C G H 2 Me 3 *C:CCl, a pale yellow 
oil boiling at 180—190° under 20 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*0349 
at 18°. 2 : 4 : 6-TrimetJiylphenylacetyhne, C 6 H 2 Me 3 *C:CH, has an 

ethereal odour and boils at 168—175° under 20 mm. pressureit has a 
sp. gr. 0*8731 at 17°. 

Cymyl ckloromethyl ketone , CHMe 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*CO*CH 2 CI, crystallises 
from alcohol in needles and melts at 18—20°. afi-Dichloro-2 (or 5)-methyl- 
5 (or 2)-is opropyhtyrene, CHMe 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*CCKCHCl, obtained from the 
preceding ketone, is a colourless oil boiling at 268° under atmospheric 
pressure and having a sp. gr. 1*1296. 2 (or 5)-Methyl~5 (or 2)-is opropyl- 
plienylchlorocicetylene , CHMe 2 *C 6 IT 3 Me*C:CCl, a yellow oil, boils at 215° 
under 40 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 1*0512 at 17°. 2 (or b)-Methyl - 
5 (or 2)-i&opropylphenylacetylene, CHMe 2 * C 6 H 3 Me* C: CH, boils at 
128—130° under 50 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 0*8882 at 17°. 

The sodium derivatives of the above unchlorinated acetylene, 
obtained in ethereal solution, are very unstable substances, being de¬ 
composed even by rubbing on a porous tile ; water converts them 
into the corresponding acetylene and sodium hydroxide* 

g. t. at • 


Some CMoromethoxystyrenes. By Eranz Kunckell and K* 
Eras (Ber., 1900, 33, 3264—3265. Compare preceding abstract).— 
afi-Dichloro-jy-methoxystyrene, 0Me*C 6 H 4 *C0KCH01, prepared from 
chloroacetylanisole and phosphorus pentachloride, is a colourless oil 
boiling «t 155° under 12 mm. and at 268° under atmospheric pressure; 
it solidifies on cooling and has a sp.gr. 1*291 at 18°. 

BisdichloroetJiyleneamsole , OMe , C c BT 3 (GCKCHCl) 2 , obtained from di- 
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chloroacetylanlsole boils at 160—-170° under 17 mm. pressure and has 
a sp. gr. 1*460 at 21°. 

In the case of these methoxystyrenes, the removal of hydrogen 
chloride by alcoholic potash takes place only in sealed tubes ; sodium 
fails to withdraw the halogen atoms even at the temperature of the 
water-bath. G. T. M. 

Condensation Products of Indene. By Johannes Thiele 
(Ber. s 1900, 33, 3395—3401).—The so-called condensation product 
obtained by Marckwald (Absfcr., 1895, i, 535) from indene and benz- 
aldehyde is shown to be the additive product hydroxybenzylbenzyl- 
ideneindene, C 23 H 18 0, and Marckwald’s acetate, produced by the action 
of acetyl chloride, is its chloro-derivative, O^H-^Cl, which with moist 
silver oxide yields the hydroxy-compound, and when reduced with zinc 
dust and acetic acid yields a colourless, crystalline compound , (C^H-jg)^ 
which melts at 212—213°, and is probably a polymeride of benzyl- 

benzylideneindene. Benzylideneindene , CH^Q^£!>CIOHPh, ob¬ 


tained in small quantities by the condensation of benzaldehyde and 
indene in the presence of alcoholic potash, crystallises in yellow 
leaflets, melts at 88°, and with concentrated sulphuric acid gives a 
yellowish-green coloration. Indene and cinnamaldehyde condense 
readily in the presence of alcoholic potash, with the formation of cin- 

namylidemindene , ^>OICH*CHIOHPh, which crystallises 

in yellowish-red needles, melts at 190°, and gives a brown coloration 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and an additive compound , C 2 ^ff 22 0, 
which is analogous to hydroxybenzylbenzylideneindene, crystallises in 
slender, yellow needles, melts at 160—161°, and gives a green colora¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid. Ethyl indeneoxalate and pmitrobenzoyl 
chloride condense in acetone solution in the presence of pyridine, 
forming ethyl p-nitrobenzoylindeneoxalate , 


QK< C<iH O>0' C< C ° 2 Efc 


0-C0-C 6 H 4 -NCy 


which is a yellow, crystalline compound melting at 113—114°; the 
corresponding benzoyl compound is a red oil. Indeneoxalic acid , ob¬ 
tained by the careful hydrolysis of the condensation product of ethyl 
oxalate and indene, crystallises in small, lustrous, red prisms and 
melts and decomposes at 153—154°. R. H. P. 


The Phenanthrene Series : Action of Nitrous Acid on Phen- 
anthren©. By Julius Schmidt (Beo\, 1900, 33, 3251—3260).— 
Mtrodihydrophenanthrene oxide , O(C 14 H 10 °NO 2 ) 2 , obtained in colourless, 
cubical crystals by saturating a benzene solution of phenanthrene with 
the fumes evolved from arsenious oxide and nitric acid, melts at 
154—155°; it is extremely insoluble in the organic solvents, and, 
when recrystallised from benzene, separates in transparent prisms 
containing 1 mol. of benzene and melting at 134—135°. The sub¬ 
stance gives the Liebermann reaction for nitroso-compounds, and on 
treatment with sodium methoxide yields a nitrophenanthrene melting 
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at 116—117°, which is not identical with the mononitro-derivatives 
obtained by the direct nitration of the hydrocarbon. 

Bismononitrodihydrophenanthrene, N0 2 ‘ C 14 H 10 * C 14 H 10 n 3STO 2 , which 
separates from the benzene mother liquor in the preceding experiment, 
consists of small needles melting at 199—200°, and crystallises from 
alcohol in pyramidal prisms; it also gives the Liebermann reaction, 
and develops a brownish-green coloration with cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, which becomes deep green on warming, and changes to 
yellowish-brown on the addition of alkali. 

Mononitrobisphenanthran ([mononitrobisdihydrophenanthvylene ), 

o 14 h 10 :o u h 9 -no 2j 

produced by heating the preceding compound for 10 minutes at 
200—205°, crystallises from benzene in lustrous, yellow prisms and 
melts at 210—212°, The author proposes to employ the term s< phen- 
anthran 5J for the bivalent radicle, C 14 H 10 , derived from dihydrophen- 
anthrene, and the preceding compound is named in accordance with 
this nomenclature. 

Diniirobisphenanthran , N0 2 ’C 14 H 9 IC ]4 H 9 *N0 2 , results from the 

action of sodium ethoxide on bismononitrodihydrophenanthrene; it 
slowly decomposes at 300° and has not been obtained crystalline owing 
to its insolubility in the ordinary solvents. G. T. M. 

Preparation of TriphenylcMoromethane. By Moses Gqmberg 
1900, 33, 3144—3149; J. Arnett. CJiem.Soc., 1900,22, 752—757. 
Compare E. and O. Fischer, Abstr., 1879, 384).—The tripkenylmethane 
obtained by so many authorities by the action of benzene on carbon 
tetrachloride in the presence of aluminium chloride is due to a second¬ 
ary decomposition of the triphenylchloromethane, which is the first 
product formed. A 70—87 per cent, yield of the latter may be ob¬ 
tained by heating together carbon tetrachloride, benzene, and alumin¬ 
ium chloride, and at the end of the reaction running the well cooled 
mixture on to a large quantity of powdered ice contained in a vessel 
surrounded by a good freezing mixture. 

For a good yield, it is essential that the original substances should 
be thoroughly dry, and that the product should never be left in con¬ 
tact with water for any length of time. J. J. S. 

Triphenylmethyl. An Instance of Tervalent Carbon. By Moses 
Gomberg (Ber., 1900, 33, 3150—3163 ; J. Amer. Chem. Boc., 1900, 22, 
757—771).—Triphenyl-bromo- or -chloro-methane is not acted on by 
metallic sodium,Jbut zinc, mercury, or “ molecular ” silver remove the 
bromine or chlorine and, in the absence of air the unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbon triphenylmethyl , CPh 3 , is quantitatively formed, but when air 
is not completely excluded, a considerable amount of triphenylmethyl 
peroxide , CPh 3 *(>0*CPh 3 , is produced. 

The author recommends the action of pure powdered zinc on a benz¬ 
ene solution of the chloro-qompound, the operation being conducted 
in an apparatus free from rubber or cork connections. "When the benz¬ 
ene solution is concentrated at 30—35° in an atmosphere of dry car¬ 
bon dioxide, a solid residue of the unsaturated hydrocarbon is left; it 
z does not melt at 60°, dissolves readily in benzene or carbon disulphide, 
/ and when a solution is kept for several weeks large, transparent crystals 

vql. lxxx. I, g 
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are deposited ; it has not been found possible to obtain these in a pure 
form, as they rapidly absorb oxygen. 

Triphenylmethyl peroxide is readily produced when the hydrocarbon 
is left exposed to the atmosphere, when air is aspirated through a benz¬ 
ene solution of the hydrocarbon, or when the benzene solution is 
treated with an aqueous solution of sodium peroxide. It is only spar¬ 
ingly soluble in the usual solvents, but may be crystallised from chloroform 
or carbon disulphide in the form of six-sided plates melting at 185—186°; 
it is stable in the air but slowly decomposes when its solutions are 
boiled. When dissolved in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives a 
yellow solution which quickly darkens, and on dilution triphenylcarbinol 
is precipitated. When nitrated, it yields hexanitrotriphenyhmthyl 
peroxide , 0 2 [C(C 6 H 4 -N0 2 ) 3 ] 2 , melting at 210° and sparingly soluble in 
most solvents. 

Triphenyliodomethane , CPh 3 I, is readily obtained when a carbon 
disulphide solution of the unsaturated hydrocarbon is treated at 0° 
with a solution of iodine in the same solvent, and is best isolated in an 
atmosphere of dry carbon dioxide. It is unstable, readily darkens and 
loses iodine, melts at about 135°, and by water, especially in the 
presence of alkalis, is transformed into the carbinol; boiling with 
alcohol converts it into triphenylmethane. The corresponding bromo- 
and chloro-compounds cannot be obtained by a similar process as 
bromine and chlorine form substitution as well as additive products, 

J. J* S. 

Action of Ethyl Acetonedicarboxylate on Aniline. By 
Emil Besthorn and E. Garben (. Ber 1900, 33, 3439—-3447).— Ethyl- 
(3-cmilinoglutaconate , C0 2 Et*CH 2 # 0(NHPh).’0H*C0 2 Et, prepared by 
the interaction of aniline and ethyl acetonedicarboxylate at the ordinary 
temperature, crystallises from methyl alcohol in transparent crystals 
melting at 87°, but melts at 97—98° when crystallised several times 
from dry ether; the variation in melting point is explained by the 
supposition that two isomerides are produced; the ester is insoluble 
in water but soluble in organic solvents, gives a yellowish-brown 
coloration with aqueous alcoholic ferric chloride, and is hydrolysed by 
cold dilute mineral acids. 

Three products are formed when ethyl acetonedicarboxylate is 
heated with aniline in a sealed tube at 100°. Acetonedicarhoxydianilide, 
CO(CII 2 - CO*NHPh) 2 , crystallises from absolute alcohol in small, 
colourless needles, melts, evolving gas, at 155°, gives a violet coloration 
with ferric chloride, and dissolves without decomposition in cold dilute 
sodium carbonate; concentrated sulphuric acid gives sulphanilic acid, 
but the anilide condenses in presence of 80 per cent, acid on the 
water-bath to 2-quinolone-4-acetic acid. The monoanilide of ethyl 
j3-anilinoglutaconate, NHPh'00*CH 2 *G(]SrHPh)ICH“00 2 Et, separates 
from methyl alcohol in well-formed crystals, and when crystallised 
from dry ether melts at 129—130°; with ferric chloride, it gives 
a yellowish colour, rapidly passing to violet as the compound is 
hydrolysed by the acid of the ferine chloride. The monocmilide of 
ethyl acetonedicarboxylate, NHPIr CO*CH 2 *COC.H 2 *C0 2 Et, which is best 
prepared by the action of cold dilute hydrochloric acid on the preceding 
compound, crystallises from dry ether, melts at 75—76°, dissolves 
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slightly in hot water and separates on cooling in minute felted 
needles; it dissolves unchanged in cold dilute sodium hydroxide, and 
can be reprecipitated at first by carbon dioxide, but hydrolysis of the 
ester gradually takes place ; it is converted into 2-quinolone-4-acetic 
acid by warming with concentrated sulphuric acid during 2 hours on 
the water-bath. 


!NH*C H 

2-Quinolone-i-acetic acid, _^^^C*CH 2 *C0 2 H, is only slightly 

soluble in water and organic solvents, crystallises from hot water 
in white, felted needles, melts, evolving gas, at 205—206°, and by 
further heating is converted completely into lepidone and carbon 
dioxide. The ethyl ester, C 13 H’ 13 0 3 ISr, crystallises from benzene in 
colourless, flat needles, melts at 172—173°, and forms soluble crystal¬ 
line salts with mineral acids, T. M. L. 


Anilides of Alkylsulphonacetic Acids. By W. G-rothe (Arch, 
Phcirm ,, 1900, 238, 587—600).—Chloroacetyl derivatives of amines, 
KHR*CO*CH 2 Cl, were prepared by mixing chloroacetic acid with the 
amine and cooling well, after which the product was mixed with excess 
of phosphoric oxide. In the case of methylaniline, chloroacetyl 
chloride was added to the well-cooled amine ; indeed, this method is 
preferable in all cases for work on any hut quite a small scale. There 
were prepared (the temperatures given are melting points) : the 
chloroacetyl derivatives of aniline; o- and y>-toluidine ; 1 : 3 : i-xylidine, 
109°; 1:2: 5-xyUdine, 153°; p -phenetidine, 148°; methylaniline , 70°. 

These chloroacetyl derivatives form sulphonacetyl compounds, 
NHR*C0*CH 2 *S0 2 # R', when boiled with sodium benzene- or p-toluene- 
sulphinate in alcoholic solution. When these compounds are boiled 
with 10 per cent, alcoholic potash, they are hydrolysed in all cases to 
the amine, NIT 2 R, carbon dioxide, and a sulphone, CH 3 *S0 2 *R'. 
Those prepared are : the phenylsulphonacetyl and p4olylsulphonacetyl 
derivatives of aniline, 142° and 168° respectively ; o -toluidine, 150° and 
129° ; p- toluidine , 153° and 157°; 1 : 3 :4 -xylidine, 141° and 153—154° ; 
1 :2 :5-xylidine , 143° and 160° \ p-phenetidine,' 151° and 156°; methyl- 
aniline , 125° and 112°. * C. F, B. 

Action of Potassium Hydrosulphide, Potassium Cyanide, 
and Potassium Thiocyanate on Chloroacetanilides. By W. 
G-rothe (Arch, Pharm 1900,238, 600—614).—When potassium hydro¬ 
sulphide is added gradually to a ehloroacetanilide, RHR• CO• CH 2 C1, 
both in alcoholic solution, a dianilide of thiodiglycollic acid, 
(NHR‘CO*CH 2 ) 2 S, is obtained. In this way Fere prepared (the num¬ 
bers given are melting points) : thiodiglycollyl derivatives of aniline ; 
o -toluidine, 190°; p4oluidine , 194°; 1:3: A-xylidine,\l%A° j 1:2: 5~xyL 
idine , 210°; p -phen&tidine, 221°; methylaniline , 115°. 

By oxidation with potassium permanganate in acetic acid solution, 
these derivatives can be converted into sulphones, (NHR * CO * CH 2 ) 2 S0 2 ; 
the yield is not always good, however. There were prepared : sulpfwno- 
diacetyl derivatives of aniline , 220—225°; ortoluidim, 225-—226°; 
p- toluidine , 221°; 1 : 2 ; 5-xylidine, 237°; 'p-phemtiditie, 239°; methyl- 
aniline , 152°; from 1:3:4-xylidine the corresponding derivative could 
not be obtained. ^ 7': 

g 2 
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. By mixing the chi or oa cetanilid es with potassium cyanide in aqueous 
alcoholic solution, cyanoacetanilides, NHR'COCH 2 -ON, can be ob¬ 
tained in some cases. There were prepared : cyanoacetyl derivatives 
of aniline; p -toluidine, 180° ; 1 : 2 : 5-xylidine, 167°; methylaniline ; the 
corresponding derivatives of o-toluidine, 1:3: 4-xylidine, and p-phenet- 
idine could not be obtained. When these derivatives are heated with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, they are hydrolysed to the amine, 
!NH 2 R, carbon dioxide, acetic acid, and ammonia. 

When chloroacetanilides are heated with potassium thiocyanate 
in alcoholic solution, they form thiocyanoacetanilides, 
RHR*CO*OH 2 # SO.N. There were prepared : thiocyanoacetyl deriva¬ 
tives of aniline, 86—87°; o-toluidine , 102—103°; ip-toluidine,\25 —126°; 
1:3:4 -xylidine, 102°; 1:2:5-» ylidine, 133°; p -phenetidine, 164—166°; 
methylaniline , 69°. C. F. B, 

Action of Potassium Thiocyanate on Chloroacetanilides. By 
Gustav Frerichs and Heinrich Beckurts {Arch, Pharm ., 1900, 238 s 
615—616).—The thiocyanoacetyl compounds prepared by Grothe 
(preceding abstract) are derived from thiocyanoacetic acid, with the ex- 
ception of the methylanilide, which is derived from thiocarbiminoacetic 
acid. The products obtained from other secondary amines, for instance 
ethylaniline, are also thiocarbimino-derivatives. Compounds of prim¬ 
ary amines with thiocarbiminoacetic acid, on the other hand, are very 
unstable. In one case, that of thiocarbiminoacetyl-^-toluidide, the 
compound could be prepared by allowing potassium thiocyanate to act 
on chloroacetyl-jo-toluidide in alcoholic solution for a very short time 
only 3 if the solution is heated, this compound is transformed into 
thiocyanoacetyl-y?-toluidide, which finally can be converted into jo-tolyl- 
thiohydantoin. C. F. B. 

Some Reactions of Substituted Anilines. By William 
Oechsner de Coninck ( Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 945—-946).—In this 
paper, a minute description is given of the various colour changes and 
precipitates produced when solutions of methylaniline, dime thy laniline, 
ethylaniline, and diethylaniline in 97 per cent, alcohol are mixed with 
dilute or concentrated solutions of cupric chloride, sulphate, or acetate, 
and also, in the case of methylaniline, with solutions of cobalt or nickel 
chloride. N. L. 

Trinitrothymol and its Derivatives. By Guido Maldottx 
{Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 365—370).—Trinitrothymol, prepared by 
Lallemand {Ann. Ghim.Phys ., 1857, [iii], 49, 150), has the normal 
molecular weight in freezing phenol. The following derivatives have 
been prepared. The benzoyl compound, OBz # C 6 MePr(N0 2 ) a , separates 
from alcohol in silky, pale yellow needles melting at 140° and boiling 
and decomposing at 250°; it dissolves slightly in water or light 
petroleum, and is very soluble in benzene, in which its cryoscopic 
behaviour is normal. The acetyl derivative crystallises from benzene 
in pale yellow scales or plates melting at 135°; it dissolves slightly 
in ether, more readily in light petroleum, and gives the normal 
molecular weight in benzene. The ethyl derivative is deposited from 
alcohol in rhomboidal, nacreous scales or rectangular prisms which 
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melt at 75°; it is soluble in benzene, to which it gives the normal 
depression of freezing point. The phenylhydrazine salt separates from 
alcohol in orange-yellow needles decomposing at 145°; it behaves 
normally in freezing phenol solution, T. H. P. 

Action of Nitrous Acid on a- and /^Naphthols, By Julius 
Schmidt (Ber t , 1900, 33, 3244—3246. Compare this vol., i, 89).—2 : 4- 
Binitro-a-naphthol is produced when an ethereal solution of a-naphthol 
is saturated with the gas evolved from arsenious oxide and nitric acid ; 
/J-naphthol, when similarly treated, yields the dinitro-/3-naphthol melting 
at 195°. GL T. M, 

Addition of Aldehydoaminic Bases to Naphthols. By Mario 
Betti [with Cesare Speroni] {Ga,zzetta> 1900, 30, ii, 301—309).—The 
naphthols resemble the enolic form of ethyl acetoacetate in containing 
the grouping •CH!C(OH)* in their molecules; and further, they give, 
with aldehydoaminic bases, additive compounds similar to those ob¬ 
tained with ethyl acetoacetate. 

Benzylidenea?iil-/3~naphthol, NHPh’OHPh*O 10 H 6 ft OH, prepared from 
benzylideneaniline and j3~n aphthol, crystallises from alcohol in aggre¬ 
gates of lustrous, white needles which melt at 170° and are soluble 
in benzene ; it is readily decomposed by cold dilute acid but is stable 
towards alkali hydroxides. The presence of a drop of piperidine seems 
to greatly accelerate its formation. 

m~Nitrobenzytideneanil-fi~nap7iihol, N 0 2 *C 6 H 4 * CH(NHPh) * C 10 H 6 *OH, 
separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum as a yellowish- 
white, crystalline powder melting at 152°. 

Be7izyUdene-/3'na'p7it7iylamine-/3-na2}7it7iol,C 1Q H.f'^Bi*GJIFh. 9 C 1 QH.^011 7 
separates from alcohol as a white, crystalline powder which melts at 
175° and is slightly reddened by the action of light. 

Benzylidenecmilra-napTithol f C 23 H 19 ON, is deposited by,the addition 
of light petroleum to its benzene solution in white crystals melting at 
142° to an orange-yellow liquid. 

These compounds are insoluble in water and their alcoholic solu¬ 
tions give no coloration with aqueous ferric chloride, but in benzene 
solution they give a reddish-violet colour with absolute ethereal ferric 
chloride solution. 

On mixing benzene solutions of benzylideneaniline and picric acid, 
yellow needles of benzylideneaniline picmte, 0 19 H 14 0 7 N 4 , melting at 
173° are obtained. T. EL P. 

Condensation between /3-Naphthol, Aldehydes, and Amines. 
By Mario Betti ( Qazzettct , 1900, 30, ii, 310—316).—Under suitable 
conditions, /3-naphthol condenses with an aldehyde (2 mols.) and a 
primary amine (1 mol.) with elimination of 2EE 2 0. The substances 
obtained in this way crystallise well, have a high melting point, can 
be boiled with 25 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution without 
undergoing change, whilst prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid 
yields the aldehyde employed; they are probably oxyazine derivatives, 
* No condensation occurs if* the /3-naphthol is replaced by phenol or by 
diethyl malonate; secondary amines cannot replace the primary nor 
can acetone be used instead of an aldehyde. 
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/3-Naphthol, benzaldehyde, and ammonia yield in almost theoretical 
quantity a compound, C 24 If 19 ON, crystallising from alcohol; in white 
needles which melt at 150° and are soluble in benzene; ethereal ferric 
chloride gives an intense reddish-violet coloration with the ' v benzene 
solution. Fusion with potassium hydroxide yields ammonia,* whilst 
long boiling with hydrochloric acid gives benzaldehyde and a substance 
separating in white needles. The acetyl derivative of the condensation 
product is deposited from alcohol in lustrous, white crystals melting 
at 188—189°, and in benzene solution gives no coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

/3-Naphthol, benzaldehyde, and aniline yield a compound , C 30 H 23 ON, 
which is readily soluble in benzene or chloroform, and separates from 
amyl alcohol in rosettes of small, white needles which begin to turn 
yellow at 160°, become orange-coloured at 185° and melt at 200°. 

From /3-naphthol, furfuraldehyde, and ammonia, a compound , 
C 20 H 16 O 3 N, is obtained, which separates from alcohol in mammillary 
tufts of long, white needles melting at 115°; in benzene solution, it 
gives an intense violet coloration with ethereal ferric chloride. 

jS-Naphthol, valeraldehyde, and ammonia yield a compound , O 20 H 2 fON, 
crystallising from alcohol in tufts of long, lustrous white needles 
melting at 92° ; its benzene solution gives an intense violet coloration 
with ethereal ferric chloride. T. H. P. 


Etherification of Triphenylcarbinols by Alcohols. By Otto 
Fischer (Ber 9) 1900, 33, 3356—3357).—On dissolving the malachite- 
green base in boiling methyl alcohol, 'the methyl ether , C 24 H 28 ON 2 , sepa¬ 
rates in white leaflets which rapidly become green, and melt at 150—151°; 
if the ether is dried rapidly over alkali, it does not subsequently become 
coloured. Acids, even acetic acid, remove the methoxy! group and yield 
salts of malachite-green. The corresponding ethyl ether , obtained at a 
temperature of 80—170°, forms concentrically grouped, colourless 
leaflets and melts at 162°; the benzyl ether is obtained only at tern 
peratures above 140—150°, and forms white, silky needles, which 
when dried over alkali, retain their colour. It softens at 195°, melts 
at 198°, is coloured green by acids, and is decomposed by dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid at 100° into benzyl alcohol and the sulphate of the mala¬ 
chite-green base, W. A, X>. 


Action of Nitric Acid on TribromoguaiacoL By H. Cousin 
(OompL rend 1900, 131, 901—903).—When tiibromoguaiacol, 

OH*C 6 HBr 3 *OMe, is oxidised with nitric acid in presence of acetic acid 
and some alcohol, it yields a compound, C 12 H 4 0 4 Br 4 , which forms orange- 
red, flattened needles, melts at 186—188°, and is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves readily in organic solvents. When treated with reduc¬ 
ing agents, it yields a colourless compound, C 12 H 6 0 4 Br 4 , which forms 
prismatic crystals melting at 170—172°; With ferifc chloride, its 
alcoholic solution gives a green coloration which changes to violet on 
addition of a trace of sodium carbonate, Both compounds yield 
diphenyl when treated with zinc dust. The red compound is a 

\ N oH*C HBf *0' 

quinone which probably has the constitution Y 6 T 2 Y, whilst 

OH* CgTIBrg * O 
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the colourless compound is the corresponding quinol. The action of 
nitric acid on tribromoguaiacol is similar to, but not identical with, 
its action on trichloroguaiacol (Abstr., 1900, i, 487). C. H. B. 

Anildiacetic-o-carboxylic Acid. By Daniel Ygrlander and 
E. Mumme ( Ber., 1900, 33, 3182—8183), — Anildiacetic-o-carhoxylic 
acid (diaceticanthranilic acid), C0 2 H 9 C 6 H 4 *SF(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , is obtained 
when anthranilic acid and excess of chloroacetic acid interact in neutral 
or alkaline solution. It crystallises from hot water in colourless 
tablets or leaflets and melts and decomposes at 212°. Its conductivity 
shows it to be powerfully acidic, but it cannot be titrated as a tribasic 
acid. It is not acted on by nitrous acid and its alcoholic solution is 
not coloured by ferric chloride. Unlike phenylglycinecarboxylic acid, 
it is readily esterified and with alcohol and sulphuric acid is converted 
into its trimethyl ester , C^HgOgNMeg, melting at 62°. 

When the acid is heated with alkali hydroxides, it condenses to an 
indoxyl derivative which is oxidised by ferric chloride and strong 
hydrochloric acid to an indigotin-like dye, possibly 

c 6 h 4 -co coc 6 h 4 

C0 2 H-0H 2 -N-0——C—N'CHg* C0 2 H' 

The trimetliyl ester, on treatment with sodium ethoxide, is converted 
into the methyl ester of an indoxylacetic acid , possibly 

OH‘C“C.C0 2 Me 

c 6 h 4 *n*ch 2 *co 2 h 

This is a well-crystallised substance and melts at 163°. A. L. 

Esters of Aoylph©nylglycine-o-carboxylic Acids. By Daniel Yqr- 
lander andW, Mbusel(jBw., 1900,83,3183—3185).—It has been shown 
by Yorlander and Weissbrenner (Abstr., 1900, i, 295) that the acetyl 
derivatives of phenylglycinecarboxylic acid are readily converted by 
acids or alkalis into indigotin. It was presumed that these esters might be 

derivatives of the type C g H 4 <^^qq^^ 2^>CH*C0 2 II, the conversion 

of which into indigotin derivatives would be readily understood. Di¬ 
ethyl acetylphenylglyeinecarboxylate may be prepared by the following 
different processes : 1, esterification of acetylphenylglycinecarboxylic 
acid ; 2, acetylation of the esters of phenylglycinecarboxylic acid * and 
3, action of ethyl iodide on silver acetylphenylglyeinecarboxylate. 
Moreover, the isomeric monoethyl esters, C 13 H 36 0 6 N, of acetylphenyl¬ 
glycinecarboxylic acid have been prepared; that obtained by partial 
hydrolysis of the diethyl ester melts at 130—132°, and that by partial 
esterification of the acid at 86—87°. These are not converted into 
indigo by dilute alkali and possess the normal constitutions, 

0G 2 Et-0 6 H 4 *HAc*0H 2 ‘CO 2 H and C0 2 H-0 6 H 4 -NAc-CH 2 *CQ 2 lt, 
The authors have finally proved that it is possible to detect indoxyl 
derivatives by means of warm 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, ^cvhicfe con¬ 
verts them into indigo tinsulphonic acids. 

The authors draw the conclusion that the diethyl, esters referred to 
are true derivatives of acetylphenylglycinecarboxylic acid and that their 
conversion into indigotin is preceded by intramolecular change into 
indoxyl derivatives. A. L. 
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Action of Air and Water on /5-Benzylhydroxylamine. By 
Eogen Bamberger and Bogdan Szolayski (Ber. } 1900, 33, 3193—3201. 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 531).—When pure air is passed through 
/5-benzylhydroxylamine suspended in water for several months, It 
Is converted Into a dense, viscid oil, which dually becomes semi- 
solid. The product contains benz aid oxime, benzaldehyde, and benzoic 

UHPh ■ 

acid, benzyKsobenzaldioxime, 0 <s.£j-.qjj benzaldoxime anhydride, 

C 14 H 12 OISr 2 , a neutral substance melting at 212—213°, benzylidene- 
benzhydrazide, CHPhIN*!N’H*COPh, dibenzoylhydrazine, C 14 H 12 0 2 N 2 . 
Bisnitrosobenzyl and azoxybenzyl could not be detected. As in the 
case of the oxidation of arylhydroxylamines, hydrogen peroxide is pro¬ 
duced in considerable quantities. The neutral substance above men¬ 
tioned crystallises in white, silky, felted needles, is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, and is indifferent towards bases and acids; its 
nature has not yet been ascertained. A. L. 

Nitrosulphosalicylic Acids. By Bobert Hirsch (Ber, } 1900, 33, 
3238—3241).— Sulphosalicylic acid (Mendius, Annalen , 1857* 103, 45), 
prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on salicylic acid at 100°, can 
be salted out from its solution, and can be crystallised from a concen¬ 
trated salt solution or from a little hot water. Contrary to Bemsen’s 
statement (Abstr., 1874, 1167 ; 1876, i, 594), the acid appears to be 
homogeneous, and only one potassium salt could he isolated. The 
nitration of salicylic acid (Hiibner, Abstr., 1876, i, 593 ; 1879, 380) 
can be carried out smoothly by dissolving in sulphuric acid and adding 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids until no marked rise of tem¬ 
perature occurs on mixing, the temperature being kept below 10°. A 
nitrosulphosalicylic acid can be prepared by nitrating sulphosalicylic 
acid at 30—40° by the method just described. The barium salt, 

OH* C 6 H 2 (N0 2 )<CgQ 2 ^>Ba, crystallises from hot water in yellowish- 

red needles, and is almost insoluble in cold water. T. M. L. 

EEydroxyphenylcinnamic Acid. By Marussia Bakunin 
(Gazzetia, 1900,30, ii, 370—377).—The hydroxyphenylcinnamie acid 
melting at 120° prepared by Yandevelde (Abstr., 1898, I, 670) the 
Interaction of sodium hydroxyphenylacetate, benzaldehyde, and acetic 
anhydride is a mixture of cinnamic acid and the hydroxyphenyl- 
cinnamic acid melting at 181° obtained by Oglialoro (Abstr., 1881, 
276). The phenyl ester melts at 107°, and not, as stated by Vande- 
velde, at 74°, which is the melting point of phenyl cinnamate. 

T. .EL P. 

Addition of Ketomethan© Derivatives to Unsaturated Com¬ 
pounds. By Daniel Vorlander (Ber., 1900,33, 3185—3187).—It 
is often observed that ethyl sodiomalonate will unite with a/5-un- 
saturated ketones when benzene or ether is used as the diluent, but 
not if alcohol is used. The explanation of this appears to be that the 
reaction is a reversible one, and that the reverse change is slower In 
the non-hydroxylic solvents. 

Thus, whilst ethyl pulegonemalonate may be prepared by heating 
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pulegone with ethyl sodiomalonate dissolved in benzene or ether, it is 
broken up into these constituents when heated with an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of sodium ethoxide. In a similar manner, ethyl benzylidenebls- 
benzoylacetate is converted by alcoholic sodium ethoxide into ethyl 
benzoylacetate and ethyl benzylidenebenzoylacetate (compare also 
Dieckmann, Abstr., 1900, i, 623). A. L. 


A Saturated Dicyclic' Dlcarboxylic Acid. By Wilhelm Braren 
and Eduard Buchner ( Ber. y 1900, 33, 3453—3456). — Ethyl bl-tetra- 
hydrohenzoate prepared from the corresponding acid (Aschan Abstr., 
1891, 1481; 1893, i, 33) is an oil boiling at 206 — 208°, which, when 
heated with ethyl diazoacebate at 110—120° for 16 — 24 hours or until 
all the diazoacetate has disappeared, yields ethyl 1 : 2 - 7 iorcarandicarB - 


CH *OH *CU_n. 

oxylate , 1 2 2 I ^CH e C0 2 Etj this, after purification by dis- 

Oxi 2 * ^ -H2* ^(^^2 

tillation in steam, forms an oil boiling at 159—160° under 18 mm pres¬ 
sure ; on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it yields cis-1 :2 -norcarandi- 
carboxylic acid , C 7 H 10 (OO 2 H). 2 , together with an oily mass ; the cis-acid 
melts at 152—153°, is readily soluble in water, alcohol or ether, and is 
not acted on by cold permanganate in alkaline solution. When boiled for 
1| hours with acetyl chloride, it yields the anhydride , C 7 H i 0 IC 3 O 3 , 
which crystallises from carbon disulphide in colourless plates melting 
at 86—87°; when this is dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution 
and then acidified, it yields the original acid, and hence follows the re¬ 


configuration of the latter. 


J. J. S. 


Euxanthic Acid. By Carl G-raebe [Ber.> 1900,33, 3360—3362).— 
Although the potassium and sodium salts of euxanthic acid are of the 
type C 19 H l7 O n M, the silver salt, precipitated from the potassium salt 
by silver nitrate, has the composition C 19 H 15 O 10 A.g, derived from an 
anhydride of the acid; the methyl ester melting at 212°, and the ethyl 
ester, melting at 198°, prepared from the silver salt are of a similar 
type, C 10 H 15 O 10 *R. These esters, but not the free acid, combine 
directly with iodine (apparently 2 atoms at most) to form gelatinous, 
insoluble blue substances. With acetic anhydride, the esters yield 
colourless acetyl derivatives, derived not from the esters themselves, 
but from the anhydride, C 19 H 16 O 10 ; their composition remains to be 
determined. With benzoyl chloride, analogous substances are formed, 
the ultimate product being the compound C 19 H u O 10 Bz 6 , 

W. A. D. 

Lichens and their Characteristic Constituents. By Oswald 
Hesse (J. pr . Ghem ., 1900, [ii], 62, 321—363. Compare Abstr., 
1898, i, 531, 679 ; 1899, i, 381).—Specimens of usnic acid obtained 
from Usnea ceratina , Gladonia rccngifera var. silvatica , Parmelia caperata 
and Placodium saxicolum var. vulgare gave [a] D + 494*1°* +494*6°, 
+ 492*2°, and +492*7° respectively, whilst that from Getraria pinastri 
gave [a] B - 494*1°. When either d- or Z-usnic acid is melted, it is 
instantly converted into the inactive modification. The d£~acid melts at 
195—197°, the £-aeid at 197°, and the inactive form at 192—193°. 
The potassium salts of the d- and £-acids crystallise from Water with 
3H 2 0, and from alcohol with 1H 2 0. The inactive modifications 
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obtained by fusion of the d- and Z-acid respectively and that crystallised 
from a mixture of the two active forms are not absolutely identical, 
since the potassium salt crystallises in a different form in each case; 
the sodium salt, however, crystallises only in one form (compare 
Widman, Abstr., 1900, i, 235). 

Ebullioscopic determination of the molecular weight of the substance 
obtained by the action of acetic anhydride, on cZ-usnic acid (Hesse, 
Abstr., 1895, i, 298) gave 338—339, whilst a substance of the formula 
(0 1S H 15 0 6 ) 2 0 requires 670 ; the author concludes that the supposed 
anhydride is a mixture of the lactone, C 1S H 14 0 6 , and the cZ-acid. 

A further examination of Candelaria concolor has shown that 
the t clipulvic acid’ previously described consists of pulvic anhy¬ 
dride together with a smaller quantity of calycin (compare Zopf, 
Abstr., 1899, i, 716). Candelaria mtellina obtained from four different 
sources furnished a substance composed of calycin and pulvic anhydride 
in varying proportions. Sticta aurata yields * stictaurin/ c 18 h 12 o 

5 » 

which has the properties attributed to it by Zopf (he. cit.). Sticta 
Desfontainii a-munda contains a substance melting at 232° which, 
when boiled with alcohol, furnishes calycin and ethylpulvic acid. If 
calycin (1 mol.) and pulvic anhydride (2 mols.) are dissolved in hot 
glacial acetic acid, a substance, C 18 H 12 O 5 ,(C 18 H 10 O 4 ) 2 , separates which 
corresponds in every way with that obtained from Sticta aurata and 
crystallised from the same solvent; in one case, a substance, Ci 8 H 12 0 5 , 
was produced resembling that obtained directly from Sticta aurata by 
extraction with ether. From a solution of calycin and pulvic anhy¬ 
dride in molecular proportion, a substance is obtained in brick-red 
needles which melts at 216—217°, and agrees in its characters with 
that yielded by Candelaria mtellina. If, however, more than 1 mol. of 
calycin is mixed with 1 mol. of pulvic anhydride, the excess of the 
former crystallises independently. The author concludes that the 
colouring matter of these lichens is not a definite single substance, 
but a mixture of calycin and pulvic anhydride in varying proportions, 
and that the calycin protects the anhydride from alteration, 

Calycium clilorellum (C. chloo'inum), yields vulpic acid and traces of 
leprarin. 

Calyciumflavum contains chrysocetrarie acid and calycin. 

When Acolium iigillare is extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution shaken with aqueous potassium hydrogen carbonate, the 
potassium salt of acolic acid separates, whilst rhizocarpic acid remains 
in solution. Acolic acid crystallises in small, white needles, melts and 
evolves gas at 176°, and is fairly soluble in alcohol, benzene, or chloro¬ 
form when hot, but only sparingly at the ordinary temperature. The 
ammonium, potassium, and barium salts are described. 

The investigation of the constituents of Cetraria islandica has been 
continued ; the sample examined consisted chiefly of var. vulgaris and 
platyna. Lichenostearic acid is found to be a mixture of three acids, 
which the author terms a-, /?-, and y-lichenostearic acid. 

a-Lichenostearic acid , C ls H 30 O 5 , is a monobasic acid which crystallises 
in prisms or plates, melts at 122—123°, gives [-a] D +27*9°, and is 
soluble in benzene, chloroform, or hot glacial acetic acid; its potass- 
ium, sodium, ammonium, barium, and silver salts are described. The 
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methyl ester, obtained by the action of methyl iodide on the potassium 
salt., crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 50'5°, and dissolves 
readily in alcohol or ether. The ethyl ester forms long, radiating- 
crystals, melts at 29—30°, and is easily soluble in ether or alcohol. 
When a-lichenostearic acid is heated with aqueous barium hydroxide,, 
it loses carbon dioxide and is converted into lichestrone , O l7 JEI S0 O 3 , the 
lactone of lichestronic acid; lichestrone crystallises in white, lustrous 
plates, melts at 83—84°, is optically inactive, and dissolves readily in- 
alcohol, ether, acetone, chloroform, benzene, or glacial acetic acid. It- 
dissolves slowly in solution of potassium hydrogen carbonate, with 
formation of lichestronic acid; this change takes place more rapidly if 
potassium carbonate or hydroxide is employed. 

Lichestronic acid , C 17 H 32 0 4 , is monobasic ; it crystallises from dilute 
acetic acid in prisms or plates, melts at 80°, is optically inactive, and 
dissolves very easily in alcohol, ether, benzene, or chloroform; its 
barium salt was prepared and analysed. 

ft-Lichenostearic acid , C 18 H 30 O 5 , crystallises from acetic acid in- 
leaflets, melts at 121°, gives [a) D +27*9°, and by the action of baryta, 
is converted into lichestrone; its sodium , ammonium, and barium salts 
are described, a- and /3~Lichenostearic acids are readily distinguished 
by means of their ammonium salts; the ammonium salt of the former- 
acid is sparingly soluble in cold water, whilst that of the latter acid is 
very easily soluble, and is precipitated in a gelatinous form on addi¬ 
tion of excess of ammonium chloride. 

y-Lichenostearic acid , C 18 H 30 O 5 , or 0 19 H 82 0 5 , melts at 121—122°, and 
gives [a] D +16*0°; when its solution in benzene is heated, it is to a, 
great extent polymerised. The ammonium salt is readily soluble in 
water ; the barium salt is insoluble in water, whilst that of the /3-acid 
is very easily soluble. 

Paralichenostearic acid, C 20 H 34 O 5 (Abstr., 1899, i, 386), melts at 182°*. 

The foregoing acids are accompanied by smaller quantities of two 
other acids. The first of these has the composition C 18 H 30 O 5 ; when 
crystallised from alcohol, it melts at 140°, but if crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid, melts at 152°; its barium salt was prepared and analysed. 
The second acid is dilichenostearic acid , O 36 H 60 O 10 , which melts at 272°, 
gives [a] D 4-15*2°, and is easily soluble in ether, amyl alcohol, or hot 
chloroform, and sparingly in benzene, light petroleum, or hot alcohol ‘ r 
determination of the molecular weight by the boiling point method 
gave 659 (C 36 Br 60 O 11 requires 652); its sodium, ammonium , and barium 
salts are described. 

The author was unable to detect any phytosterol, or similar sub¬ 
stance, among the constituents of Cetraria islandica , The licheno- 
stearic acid described by Sinnhold (Abstr., 1899, i, 13), is probably 
the a-acid, whilst his lichenosterylic acid appears to he lichestrone. 

,,.(3v, 

Compounds from Lichens. VII. By Wilhelm Zope (Anncden T 
1900, 313, 317—344. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 716).— Lepraria late - 
brarum (Ach.) yields roccellic acid, atranoric acid, and leprarin, which 
melts at 155°; methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols, under the influence of 
hydrochloric acid, convert leprarin into leprarinin, melting at 135°^ 
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lepraridin , melting at 120—121°, and lepmlin , melting at 100°, re¬ 
spectively. Gyrophorct vellea and G. spodochrocc (Ehrli.) var. depressa 
contain gyrophoric acid, which in the former lichen is associated with 
gyrophorin; this crystallises from alcohol in minute, rhombic plates, 
and melts, evolving gas, at 189°. IJsnic acid has been identified in 
Eamalina thraustct (Ach.), Alectoria sarmentosa (Ach.), Gladonia deformis 
(L.), (7. cyanipes (Sommerfelt), and Parmelia incurvcc (Pers.). Lecanom 
epanora (Ach.) contains zeorin and epanorin, which crystallises from 
warm ether in lemon-yellow needles, and melts at 131—132°. Par¬ 
melia Borreri (Turn.) yields lecanoric acid, and P. sorediata (Ach.) 
contains diffusin ) the greenish-yellow colour of Rhizocarpon viridi- 
atrum (Florke) is due to rhizocarpic acid. 

The author has isolated salazinic acid and picrolichenin from 
Pertusaria amwra (compare Hesse, Abstr., 1899, i, 383), and corrects 
his former statement to the effect that Physcia caesict (Hoffra.) 
contains hmmatomic acid. The compound in Evernia furfuracea 
(L.), at first thought to he erythrin, is now recognised as a new 
substance, olivetoric acid , C 2 wH 3U O s , which crystallises from 55 per 
cent.. alcohol in long, silky needles, and melts at 141—142°; when 
heated with methyl alcohol in sealed tubes at 150°, it yields olivetorinic 
acid , which sinters at 65°, and melts at 88°. M. 0. F. 

Disulphones. V, Acetophenone and Benzophenone Disul- 
phones. By Theodor Posner (Ber., 1900, 33, 3165—3168. Compare 
this voh, i, 14).—According to Baumann ( Ber 1886, 19, 2803) aromatic 
and aromatic-aliphatic ketones do not yield disulphones by conversion 
into mercaptoles and oxidation; the author has, however, succeeded 
in obtaining disulphones from acetophenone and benzophenone. 
aa-Biethylthiol-a-pJienylethane (acetophenonemercaptole), CMePh(SBt) 2 , is 
readily formed when hydrogen chloride is passed into an acetic acid 
solution of acetophenone and ethyl mercaptan. It is an oily compound, 
andonoxidationyieldsaa-diethylsulphon©-a-phenylethane(acetophenone- 
disulphone) melting at 119—120° (eorr .); this compound is identical 
with that described by Fromm ( Annalen, 1889, 253, 135) as melting 
at 100—101°. 

JDiethylsulphonediphenylmethane ( benzophenomdisulphone ), 
CPh 2 (S0 2 Et) 2 , 

forms small, nodular crystals melting at 136—137° (corr.). J. J. S. 

Action of Nitrous Acid on Benzoquinone. By Julhjs 
Schmidt (B&r., 1900, 33, 3246—3250).— Nitroanilic acid benzoquinone , 
0H , 0 6 (N0 2 ) 2 s 0 2 I0 2 ‘C 6 H 4 , obtained by saturating a cooled ethereal 
solution of beh^oquinone with the fumes evolved from nitric acid 
and arsenious oxide, crystallises in lustrous yellow prisms, and 
decomposes at 160^ it is readily soluble in acetone, ethyl acetate, or 
the alcohols, and dis&qlves only sparingly in chloroform, benzene, or 
toluene. An intense Bluish-red coloration is developed on treating its 
alcoholic solution with ferric chloride. When dissolved in water, it 
dissociates into benzoquincm$ and nitroanilic acid ; alkalis decompose it, 
yielding the quinone and a jU alkali nitroanilate, sodium ethoxide in 
alcoholic solution giving rise t\the sodium salt. 

A mixture of benzoquinone ahpd liquid nitrogen trioxide after re- 
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maining for 24 hours in a sealed tube at 12°, exploded with sufficient 
violence to completely shatter the wrought-iron sheath surrounding 
the experimental tube. G. T. M. 

5-Acetylamino-l : 2-naphthaquinone and the woRosmduiines 
obtained therefrom. By Friedrich Kehrmann and A. Denk (Ber., 
1900, 33, 3295—3300).—5-Amino-2-naphthol interacts with acetic 
anhydride at the ordinary temperature to form b-acetylamino-2- 
napkthol , which crystallises from alcohol in greyish needles and melts 
at 213—214°. On dissolving it in dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
adding sodium nitrite, and acidifying, the morose-derivative, 

nhac-o 10 h 6 o:n-oh, 

is obtained; this crystallises from water, gives a bright green sodium 
salt, and on reduction with stannous chloride in 20 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid yields 5-acetylamino-l-amino-2-naphthol, which is readily 
oxidised by potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid to 5-acetylammo- 
1 : 2-naphthaquinone . This crystallises from chloroform in vermilion 
needles, melts at 150—160°, is easily soluble in water, and condenses 
at the ordinary temperature with o-aminodiphenylamine to form 
principally fsorosinduline No. 9 (Kehrmann and Steiner, this voh, 

i, 101) along with a small quantity of the isomeride No. 12 (ibid., 

100). W. A. D. 

Bromofenchone. By Luigi Balbianq ( Gazzetta , 1900, 30, 

ii, 382—388).— Bromofenchone , 

CH 2 *CH-CHMe CH 9 -CBr-CHMe 

| >CMe 2 | or | >CMe, | 

CH 2 *OBr-CO CH 2 -CB[-=—00 . 

obtained in small yield by gradually adding the theoretical quantity 
of bromine to fenchone heated at 140—150°, is a pale yellow, oily 
liquid which has an aromatic, terpene-like odour and dissolves in most 
organic solvents; it boils undecomposed at 120° under 14 mm., and 
at 107° under 2 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*328 at 15°/15° and 
[a] D - 6*8° at 9°. On reduction in alcoholic solution with zinc and 
sulphuric acid, it yields fenchone, but when oxidised with various 
oxidising reagents no definite products other than carbon dioxide, 
oxalic acid, and resinous acids could be obtained. T. H. P. 

Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. By Otto Wallace ( Annalen , 
1900, 313, 345—370. Compare Abstr., 1896, i, 101).—[With H. and 
E. Lauffer.]— When purified phellandrene nitrite is treated with 
ammonia of sp, gr. 0*93, it is very slowly dissolved, nitrous oxide being 
evolved ; a white solid is produced which yields nitrophellandrene 
when heated with water, acids, or alkalis, and this disagreement with 
the observations of Pesci (Abstr., 1886, 1038) is due to the fact that 
the material employed by that investigator was not purified sufficiently. 
Nitrophellandrene is also produced when phellandrene nitrite is added 
to acetic chloride. 

Oxidation with nitric acid converts phellandrene nitrite into a 
neutral compound containing nitrogen, along with terephthalic and 
fsopropylsuccinic acids, and an acid isomeric with the last-named sub¬ 
stance. The compound , Q 7 H 10 O 4 N 2 , melts at 88—89°, and gives 
Liebermann’s reaction for nitroso-compounds ; the acid, C 7 H 12 0 4 , melts 
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at 85—88°. isoPropylsuccinie acid is also produced when phellandrene 
nitrite is oxidised with potassium permanganate. 

The constitution of phellandrene is best represented by the formula 
CHPr^CHyCEL 

•ch:ch—CH' >CH 3- 

[With H, Lauffer.] —The base, C 10 H l7 *NH 2 , prepared by reducing 
terpinen© nitrosite with sodium in alcohol, boils at 209—210°, has a 
■sp. gr. 0*8725, and %» 1*4717 at 20° ; the carbamide derivative melts 
at 171°. Oxidising the corresponding alcohol converts it into the 
ketone, of which the oxime melts at 96—98°. y>Cymene is the non- 
■basic reduction product of terpinene nitrosite. 

[With Alfred Schafer.] —When a-pinonic acid is prepared by 
oxidising oil. of turpentine, a peculiar, camphor-like odour is noticeable 
on evaporating the liquid ; this is due to nopinone, the ketone obtained 
by oxidising nopic acid. 

[With Wilhelm Kojahnl] — PinocampJiylamine , C 10 H l7 *2STH 2 , pre¬ 
pared by reducing pinocamphoneoxiine (Absfcr., 1898, i, 486) with 
sodium in alcohol, is a liquid which rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide ; 
the carbamide and acetyl derivatives melt at 204° and 120° respec¬ 
tively. Pinocamphonitrile ( loc , cit) boils at 224—226°* and is hydro¬ 
lysed to pmocampholenic acid , O 10 H 16 O 2 , which yields the amide melting 
at 116°. 

Whilst nitrosopinene yields a mixture of pinylamine and pmocain- 
phone on reduction, the additive compound with bromine is converted 
into dihydrocarvone and dihydrocarvylamine. M. O. F. 

Camphen©. By Friedrich W. Semmler (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3420—3432).—Oamphene is never oxidised to camphoric acid, and 
probably contains a nucleus different from those of pinene and of 

/CH 2 *CH 2 \ 

pinene hydrochloride. The formula CMe^r-CMe 2 —yOH is sag- 

\c(:ch 2 K 

gested for camphene. 

Pinene dihromide is reduced to a dihydrocamphene identical with 
that from pinene hydrochloride ; it therefore contains the same nucleus 
as the latter, and is the product of an isomeric change similar to that 
which takes place in the action of hydrogen chloride on pinene. 

/C!H 2 *CH 2X 

Bromoeamphene, for which the formula CMev—0Me 9 —/CBr is 

\c(:ch 2 )-/ 

suggested, is reduced by sodium and alcohol to camphene, and there¬ 
fore contains the camphene nucleus unchanged. Camphene dibromide 
is probably formed by the addition of hydrogen bromide to the broino- 
camphene which is the first product of the action, and is reconverted 
into bromoeamphene by distilling with quinoline. It is not, however, 
readily acted on by alcoholic potash, and is reduced by sodium and 
alcohol to a dihydrocamphene identical with that from pinene hydro¬ 
chloride ; it is therefore suggested that it has the same nucleus as the 

/CH— CH 2 \ 

latter, and the formula CMe x -CMe ? -yOBr is suggested ; the 

x CHBr*CH/ 
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■conversion of bromocamphene into camphenedibromide would tken in¬ 
volve the conversion of a four-membered into a five-membered ring, 
as in the conversion of pinene into the hydrochloride. 

Camphene hydrobromide, C 10 H 16 ,HBr, separates'from alcohol in well- 
formed crystals and melts at 133°; it is reconverted into camphene by 
alcoholic alkalis, and also when attempts are made to reduce it with 
sodium and alcohol. The hydrochloride loses hydrogen chloride less 
readily, and gives a mixture of camphene and dihydrocamphene iden¬ 
tical with that from pinene hydrochloride; it is suggested that the 

/CH 3 *CH 2 \ 

hydrochloride is perhaps a mixture of OMer—CMe 9 —wCH and 

X “CMeCl“-/ 


/CBVCH 2 \ 

CMew—CMe 2 —wOOh 

x ch 2 -ch/ 

Camphene alcoholate, C l0 H l7 ’OEt, prepared by boiling a mixture of 
camphene, alcohol, and sulphuric acid, is an oil which boils at about 
200°, has 1*4589, a sp. gr, 0*895, and is identical with isoborneol 
ethyl ether (Bertram and Walbaum, Abstr., 1894, i, 204); this reac¬ 
tion does not take place with other terpenes, although nopinene and 
sabinene give small yields of an ether. fsoBorneol gives a small yield 
of camphor when oxidised with dichromate and sulphuric acid; it 

/ /CH 2 -CH 2 \ x 

may be a camphane derivative, Clef—CMe 2 —wOOH, or a cam- 

xol-oh/ 

/ ch. 2 -ch 2 \ “ “ 

phene derivative, CMew—CMe 2 —->CH, or a mixture of these. 

\}Me(OH)' T. M. L. 


The Resin-Balsam of Picea Vulgaris, Link (Jura Turpen¬ 
tine). By Alexander Tschibch and Ed, Brining (Arch. Pharm 
1900, 238, 616—630).—This turpentine was examined by the methods 
already described (Abstr., 1900, i, 678, &c.). From a solution of it in 
ether, 1 per cent, aqueous ammonium carbonate extracts piceapimarinic 
mid , G 13 H 20 O 2 , an amorphous substance, which neutralises 1KOH both 
in the cold and on boiling. After this treatment, 1 per cent, aqueous 
sodium carbonate extracts a mixture of acids, from the solution of 
which in methyl alcohol piceapimaric acid , C 20 H 30 O 2 , crystallises; this 
melts at 144—145°, and neutralises 1K.OH both in the cold and on 
boiling; mono-potassium, calcium , lead, and silver salts were prepared. 
From the mother liquors of this acid, two isomeric piceapimarolic acids , 
C 26 H 44 0 2 , separate; these are amorphous, and can be separated with 
alcoholic lead acetate, which precipitates the lead salt of the a-acid, 
but not that of the /Jacid; the acids melt at 90—95° and 88—94° 
respectively ; both neutralise 1KOH as well in the cold as on bailing, 
These resinolic acids all give the colour reactions of the cholesterols. 

After removal of the acids and further washing with dilute aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, the ether was distilled off, and the residue dis¬ 
tilled with steam; an ethereal oil came over, smelling like turpentine. 
There remained behind a substance of indifferent character, juroresen, 
C 21 H 36 0. ■ -v ... ,V:Av^ '• ■ • 
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An alkaloid can be extracted from the turpentine with hot water. 
The turpentine also contains a colouring matter , and it yields formic, 
acetic, and succinic acids when distilled; no metlioxyl is present. 

In 100 parts of the drag there are contained : piceapimarinic acid, 
2—3; piceapimaric acid, 1*5—2* a- and /3-piceapimarolic acids (the 
former in larger amount), 48—50 ; ethereal oil, 32—33 ; juroresen, 
10—12; succinic acid, colouring matter, alkaloid, water and impuri¬ 
ties, 1—2 parts. C. F. B. 

Synthesis of Luteolin. By Stanislaus von Kostanecki, A. 
Bozycki and Josef Tambor (.Ber ., 1900, 33, 3410 — 3417). — When 
2:4:6-trdmethoxyacetophenone and ethyl piperonylate dissolved in 
xylene are heated with sodium for 10—12 hours at 120°, condensation 
ensues with the formation of 2 : 4 : 6 trimethoxyhenzoyl-3 ': 4'- methylene - 
dioxy acetophenone, C 6 H 2 (0Me) 3 *C(>CH 2 *C(>C 6 H 3 I0 2 'CH 2 , which 
crystallises in small, yellow needles, melts at 115° and when warmed 
with hydriodic acid yields 5 : 7-dimethoxy-B' : 4c-methylenedioxyjlavone > 
which crystallises in clusters of silky, white needles, melts at 232°, and 
forms fluorescent solutions. 

As this compound is not easily converted into tetrahydroxyflavone, 
2:4:6: 3': 4l-pentamethoxyhenzoylacetopkenone was prepared by the 
condensation of 2:4 : 6-trimethoxyacetophenone with ethyl veratrate; 
this is precipitated by carbon dioxide from its solution in sodium 
hydroxide as a white, curdy precipitate and, when treated with strong 
hydriodic acid, yields luteolin. R. H. P. 

Hydrolysis of Solanin. By Ferdinand Schulz (Zeit. Zuch.-Ind . 
Bohm 1900, 25, 89—94).—On hydrolysis, solanin yields about 47*52 
per cent, of its weight of solanidin and 42*41 per cent, of sugar (calcu¬ 
lated as dextrose), the latter being a mixture of dextrose with a 
methylpentose, probably rhamnose. T. H. P. 

Oxidation of Aloin with Potassium Persulphate and with 
Caro's Acid. By Bugen Seel (Ber., 1900, 33, 3212—3214).—By the 
action of an excess of potassium persulphate on aloin, a red substance is 
produced, perhaps identical with Schaer’s aloin red 7 (Abstr., 1900, i, 
512). Caro’s reagent gives a ietrahydroxymethylanthraquinone, 
C 15 H 10 O 6 , which is perhaps identical with Oesterle’s c alochrysin ’ 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 538). T. M. L. 

Crystalline Compounds in G-alanga Boot. By Giuseppe 
Testoni (\Qazzeita , 1900, 30, ii, 327—339).—Alpinin, C 17 H 12 0 q, which 
Jahns (Abstr., 1882, 866) isolated, together with campheride and 
galangin, from galanga root (Alpinia officinarum), is shown by the 
author to be a mixture of the two last-named compounds. 

The methyl derivative of galangin, C 16 H 12 0 5 , is also present in 
galanga root and crystallises from methyl alcohol in pale yellow, 
square plates melting at about 300°. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, forming a deep yellow liquid which in a short time 
assumes a green fluorescence; it is also soluble in concentrated potass¬ 
ium hydroxide solution, giving an intense yellow colour, whilst with 
sodium hydroxide the corresponding salt is precipitated in minute 
yellow needles. Its diacetyl compound, C 20 H 16 O 7 , separates from alco- 
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hoi in faintly yellow leaflets melting at 175—176° and forms a dir 
bromide, C 20 H 16 O 7 Br 2 , crystallising from acetic acid in yellow needles 
melting at 202°. The methyl derivative is transformed into galangln 
by hydriodic acid. 

Jahns (loc, cit.) and G-ordin ( Diss .) prepared diacetyl- and dibenzoyl- 
derivatives of campfaeride, but the author has obtained trisubstituted 
derivatives, thus confirming the constitution given by von Kostanecki 
(Abstr., 1896, i, 44). TriacetyZcampheride, G 16 H 9 0 6 Ac s , separates from 
alcohol in almost white needles melting at 193—194° and the tribenzoyl 
compound crystallises from acetic acid in white, mammillary masses 
melting at 177—178°. 

On methylating campheride with methyl iodide and alcoholic potash, 
ityields mainly a trimethyl derivative, O 19 H 20 Q 6 , separating from methyl 
alcohol in square or rectangular yellow plates melting at 178°, whilst 
ethylation yields a diethyl derivative, C 20 II 20 O 0 , crystallising from 
methyl alcohol in slender, yellow needles melting at 137—139° and a 
triethyl compound, C 22 H 24 0 6 , separating from light petroleum in long, 
yellow needles melting at 125—126°. In these trisubstituted deriva¬ 
tives, one of the alkyl groups enters the nucleus of the molecule and 
is not present in the form of a methoxy- or ethoxy-residue. 

T. H. P. 

Tiliadin, a Constituent of the Bark of Lime Trees. By 
Walter Braeutigam [Arch. Pharm 1900, 238, 555—567).—When 
the bark of the lime tree is extracted with ether, the extract evapor¬ 
ated, and the residue washed thoroughly with 90 per cent, alcohol, 
the alcohol extracts a little vanillin. If the residue is boiled with 
5 per cent, aqueous potash and then dissolved in ether, the solution 
deposits crystalline plates as it evaporates; this substance, tiliadin , 
C 31 H 32 0 2 , melts at 228—229°, volatilises when heated cautiously, 
and is dextrorotatory in chloroform solution. In many of its 
reactions it resembles the cholesterols, but in others it differs 
from them; it has not the properties of a glucoside. It does 
not lose water of crystallisation when heated at 125°, nor will it 
form acetyl or benzoyl derivatives. Strong hydrochloric acid is 
without effect on it, even at 160°. Boiling with aqueous alkali 
hydroxides is without effect; on the other hand, alcoholic potash at 150° 
converts it into a substance , C 13 H ls O, which crystallises in needles, 
begins to melt at 179—180°, and volatilises when heated cautiously. 
Fusion with potassium hydroxide converts tiliadin into resinous pro¬ 
ducts, but oxalic acid is not formed. Boiling with nitric acid has no 
effect, but at 160° a resinous product is obtained. Potassium per¬ 
manganate does not oxidise it in cold acetic acid solution, but it does 
on boiling, and so does chromic acid; the product is a resinous sub¬ 
stance, with the composition C 21 H S2 0 4 . When treated with chlorine 
or bromine in chloroform solution, tiliadin yields products containing 
chlorine and bromine; with iodine, no similar product could be 
obtained. 

Qn the west side of the tree, the bark frequently has a green coating 
of an alga, PieurococcUs vulgaris; from this a substance crystallis¬ 
ing in needles was obtained ; these crystallise out along with the 

VOL. L.XX.X* i A 
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plates of tiliadm in the preparation of the latter, if the bark has not 
been freed from the green coating. 0. F. B. 

Bine Ghlorophyllin, By M. Tsvett ( Compt. rend 1900, 131, 
842—844).—-The bln© chlorophyllin was isolated from the plants by 
a method which is described in detail. It was obtained in a micro¬ 
crystalline state, the crystals having a black colour and a bluish 
lustre. The absorption spectrum of its solution consists of sis bands, 
the fourth band being situated near the Fraunhofer line E, and the 
fifth commences at the line F. H. R. Le S. 

Composition of the Orange Pigment of Uraster Rubens. 
By Arthur Bower Griffiths and F. W. Warren (Bull. Soc. Chim 
1900, [iii ], 23, 874—875).—The orange pigment extracted from the 
skin of Uraster rubens has the composition C 36 H 1 S 0 2 ’N‘ 4 ; its solutions 
do not show characteristic absorption bands. N. L. 

Syntheses of Coumaranone (Ketocoumaran) and its Homo- 
logues from Phenoxyacetic Acid. By Richard Stoermer and 
F. Bartsch (Ber,, 1900, 33, 3175—3181. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
i, 675).—Coumaranone is most easily obtained by the dehydration of 
phenoxyacetic acid suspended in benzene with phosphoric oxide, and 
is separated from the unaltered acid by distillation with steam ; when 
pure, it is quite stable and has a pleasant odour of hyacinths. It 
sublimes at the ordinary temperature in long, slender needles and melts 
at 101—102°. The semicarbazone , O 0 H 9 O 2 N 3 , separates from alcohol 
in yellowish crystals and melts at 231°. The oxime , C S H ? 0 2 N, crys¬ 
tallises from hot dilute alcohol and melts at 159°. 

l-o -Hydroxybenzylidenecoumaranone, C 15 H 10 Q 3 , separates from hot 
dilute alcohol in slender, yellowish crystals melting and decomposing 
at 208° 3 it dissolves in alkalis with an intense red colour. 1 -p -Hydroxy- 
benzylidenecoumaranone is a greenish-yellow, crystalline substance which 
melts and decomposes at 242°. The two foregoing compounds are 
substantive dyes. 

During the preparation of coumaranone, a considerable quantity of 
a reddish-brown substance , C 16 H. 10 O 3 , is obtained as a bye-product* 

This has the constitution C G H 4 <^^>CI^>0, and is probably 

formed by condensation of 2 mols. of coumaranone. 

_o~ 

6 -Methylcoumaranone, C 6 H 3 Me<C^QQ^CH 2 , from o-tolyloxyacetic 

acid, forms yellowish-white crystals melting at 102 °, is volatile with 
steam, and dissolves readily in the common organic solvents or in hot 
water. With Fehling’s solution, it yields a red dye similar to that 
obtained from coumaranone. The semicarbazone, C 10 H u O 2 N 8 , separates 
from hot dilute alcohol in yellowish crystals melting at 229°. The 
oxime , C 9 H 9 0 2 bT, is yellow, dissolves in ether, benzene, or alcohol* 
and melts at 148°. l-o-Hydroxyhenzylidene-%methylcownaranone , 
C 16 Hi 2 0 3 , crystallises from hot alcohol in yellow needles, dissolves in 
alkalis, yielding an intense red solution and sublimes and decomposes- 
at 196°. The corresponding para- compound forms yellow leaflets which 
decompose at 210—215°. 
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5 -Methylcoumaranone, C 0 H s O 2 , unlike the analogous substances 
already described, is an oil, and bo.ils at 106—112° under 15 mm. 
pressure ; its properties closely resemble those of coumaranone. The 
semicarbazone , G 10 H n O 2 Ng, is yellowish and melts at 208°, the oxime 
O 9 H 0 O 2 N, is yellow and melts at 151°. The o- and p -hydroxybenzylidene 
derivatives, C 1fi H 19 Oo, are yellowish-brown, the former decomposes at 
192% the latter at 212°. 

4^-Methylcomnaranone, C 9 H s 0 2 , is a yellowish liquid which boils with¬ 
out decomposition in a vacuum. The semicarbazone , C 10 H n O 2 hl 3 , 
melts at 181°, and the oxime, C 9 H g 0 2 N, at 144°. The o- and p -hydroxy- 
benzylidene derivatives, 0 16 H 12 0 3 , decompose at 210° and 163° re¬ 
spectively. 

4: ft-Dimethylcoumaranone, C d H 2 Me 2 <C^^>CH 2 , from as-wz-xylyloxy- 

acetic acid, melts at 142°. Its oxime , C 10 H n O o N, melts at 148°. 

A. L. 

Th© Cinchona Alkaloids. By Wilhelm von Miller and Georg 
Rohde [in part with Josef Brunner and Ernst Fussenegger] (. Ber 
1900, 83, 3214—3237).—The identity of Pasteur’s cinchonicine and 
quinicine ( Jahresber . cler Chem 1853, 473) with cinchotoxine and 
quinotoxine has been established. 

By the action of amyl nitrite and sodium ethoxide cinchotoxine is 
converted into an isom^roso-derivative, C 19 H 21 0 2 N 3 , which separates in 
crystal 1 aggregates from chloroform when ether is added, melts at 
169—170°, and, like other secondary piperidine bases, gives a purple 
coloration with nitrobenzene containing nitrothiophen; the salts do 
not give this reaction. The hydrochloride , C 19 H 21 0 2 hT s ,HCl, melts at 
268°, crystallises from alcohol or hot water in prismatic plates, dis¬ 
solves in acids and alkalis, and gives Liebercnann’s reaction ; the acetate 
melts at 200°, and the sulphate, • nitrate, formate, and phosphate are also 
crystalline. The methiodide , C 19 H 21 0 2 h[3,MeI J crystallises from methyl 
alcohol in prisms and plates, melfcs at 235°, and, unlike most secondary 
bases, is not acted on by aqueous alkalis ; when treated with sodium 
ethoxide, it gives a base identical with the zsonitroso-derivative of 
methylcinchonine, and it would therefore appear that in the removal 
of hydrogen iodide from the methiodide the cinchotoxine is reconverted 
into a cinchonine derivative. 

By the action of an excess of amyl nitrite on cinchotoxine, Miller 
and Rohde’s nitrosozsouitrosocinchotoxine (Abstr., 1895, i, 433) is- 
produced, and not a dnsonitroso-derivative; it would therefore appear 
that cinchotoxine contains only one methylene group adjacent to a 
carboxyl group in accordance with the formula 

0 9 NH 6 - 0 H 2 -C 0 -CMe<^ 2 CH;CH ^and not 

C 9 NH 0 -CH 2 -0O-OH 2 -CH<^ oh;oh ^ 

The action of jp-bromophenylhydrazine oh quinotoxine gave a 
mixture of substances, one of which crystallised in yellow aggregates 
melting at 141° and proved to be a p-bromophenylhydrazom, 
O 20 H 29 Obr 4 Br; a second product crystallising in minute yellow 

h 2 
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needles and melting 15—20° higher is perhaps the geometrical 
isoxneride. 

Mtrosoquinotoxine, C 20 H 23 O 8 “N" 3 , prepared by the action of nitrous 
acid on quinotoxine, crystallises from a mixture of acetone or benzene 
with light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 94°, dissolves in 
acids and gives Liebermann’s reaction ; the phenylhydmzone, 0 26 H 29 0 3 H 5 , 
crystallises from alcohol and melts at 140°. Nitrosoisonitrosoquino- 
toxine , O 20 H 22 O 4 N 4 , which is also produced in the action of nitrous 
acid on "quinotoxine, crystallises from alcohol in large, colourless 
prisms, melts at 186°, and dissolves in alkalis to a yellow solution. 

The action of methyl iodide on quinotoxine is similar to its action 
on cinchotoxine, the products being methylquinine (Claus and Mall- 
mann, Abstr., 1881, 619) and its methiodide; the anhydrous meth- 
iodide melts at 180°, not at 215—218°. 

iso Nitrosoquinotoxine, C 20 H 23 O 3 N 3 , crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and benzene in yellowish aggregates, melts at 168—170°, and 
gives the nitrothiopen reaction. The hydrochloride , C 20 H 20 O 3 N 3 ,HCl, 
crystallises from alcohol in large tablets and melts at 244°; the 
acetate , sulphate , and nitrate are crystalline and do not give the nitro- 
thiophen reaction. The methiodide, C 21 H 26 0 3 ]ST 3 I, crystallises from 
methyl alcohol, melts at 175°, and is not acted on by aqueous alkalis. 
By the action of sodium ethoxide the quinine complex is reproduced, the 
product being an iso nitrosomethylquinine, which separates as a yellow, 
amorphous base, melts at 90—100°, and is identical with the base 
prepared from amyl nitrite and methylquinine; the identity of the 
bases was also proved by conversion into the methiodide , 023 X 123031731 , 
melting at 169—170°, and the nitrate melting at 175°. T. M. L. 

Constitution of Pyridones, Quinolones, and Analogous 
Bases. By Hermann Decker (J. pr. Chem 1900, [ii], 62, 266—270). 
—A discussion of the formulae of .pyridones and analogous bases. The 

author favours formula© of the ketonic type, NE, 

which he considers represent the reactions of these bases better than 

formulae of the type 1 * 1 j > 0 , which contain quinquevalenfc 

•CH.OHvNxl 

nitrogen. B. H. P. 

Thio-1-meth.ylpyridone and Thio4~methylquinolone. By 
Alexander Gutbier (Ber., 1900, 33, 3358—3359).— Thio-l-methyl- 
OBT* ^ J7MeIOH> OH . , . ~ _ 

pyridone, 0 H >NMe, or S<£ = 0 H _i4 H - obtained b ? 

heating 1 -methylpyridone with phosphorus pentasulphicle for 4—5 
hours at 130°, crystallises from hot water in yellowish-white leaflets, 
melts at 89—90°, and distils unchanged ; it is feebly basic, dissolving 
in concentrated sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. Thio-l-methylquinolone , 
obtained similarly, forms long, pointed, yellowislrgreen prisms, melts 
at 118°, boils unchanged above 370°, and resembles the foregoing 
thio pyridone. Both substances, like 1-methylpyridone and 1-methyl- 
quinolone from which they are derived, fail to interact with hydroxyl- 
amine in either neutral or alkaline solution. W. A, D. 
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Action of Ethyl Acetonedicarboxylat© on ra-Phenylene- 
diamin©. By Emil Besthorn and E. Garben (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3448—3453. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 450).— Ethyl l-amino-2-quinolone- 
4:-acetate is obtained when molecular quantities of ethyl acetonedicarb- 
oxylate and m-phenylenediamine are heated together for several hours 
in sealed tubes at 100 °; on hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
7 -amino-2-quinoloneA-acetic acid in the form of its hydrochloride which 
when washed with water yields the acid. 



this crystallises from water in hair-like, colourless needles melting at 
about 271°, is only sparingly soluble in the usual organic solvents, 
and its solution exhibits a blue fluorescence. The calcium salt contains 
5H 2 0, the ethyl ester crystallises in needles melting at 197—198°, is 
sparingly soluble and its solutions also fluoresce. When the acid is 
rapidly heated at 300°, it loses carbon dioxide and yields 7-amino- 
lepidone (7-amino-2-hydroxylepidine); when treated with nitrous acid, it 
yields 7-hydroxy-2-quinolone~4:-acetic acid , which crystallises from hot 
water in felted needles melting at about 320°; it forms a hydrochloride 
which is decomposed by water, and an ethyl ester crystallising in 
minute needles and melting at 204—205°, but after solidification 
at above 220°. When the acid is carefully heated, it yields 7-hydroxy- 
lepidone (2 : 7-dihydroxylepidine). J. J. S. 

Stereoisomeric SchiflPs Bases. By Alexander Eibner and 
Erz. Peltzer (Ber. } 1900, 33, 3460—3469. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 
410).—When aqueous solutions of o-toluidine and acetaldehyde are 
mixed and kept at the ordinary temperature for 24 hours, an ethyl - 
idene-o-toluidine , C I8 H 22 lSr 2 , crystallising in small needles and melting, 
after repeated recrystallisation from alcohol, at 90—92° is obtained ; 
it dissolves readily in both dilute and strong hydrochloric acid, but 
yields a sparingly soluble nitrate ; when benzoylated by the Schotten 
Baumann method, it yields a benzoyl derivative, C 25 H 20 ON 2 , melting at 
179°, together with a small amount of the isomeric benzoyl compound 
melting at 230°. Its cfm^roso-derivative, C ls H 20 O 2 N 4 , crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 130° and is sparingly soluble in alcohol; 
when reduced, it yields p-phenylenediamine and 2 : 8-dimethyltetra- 
hydroquinoline. When the base is distilled, it yields 2 : 8-dimethylquino- 
line together with a small amount of the isomeric base melting at 116°. 

If the solution of acetaldehyde and o-toluidine is warmed, shaken, or 
kept at the ordinary temperature for several weeks, an ethylidene-o - 
toluidine melting at 116° is obtained ; this crystallises in small prisms 
or plates, is readily soluble in most solvents with the exception of light 
petroleum, forms a hydrochloride , a sparingly soluble nitrate melting 
at 155°, a diacetyl derivative melting at 155°, a dm^roso-compound 
melting at 155°, and a benzoyl derivative melting at 230°; the latter 
forms a mtfroso-compound melting at 190°. The base itself can be 
distilled without undergoing any great decomposition and is not 
reduced when treated with sodium and amyl alcohol. The same base 
is obtained when the isomeride of low melting point is heated for 4 hours 
at 120—125°, or when its ethereal solution is treated with iodine. When 
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the condensation takes place in acetic or hydrochloric acid solution, 
the compound melting at 116° is alone formed. J, J. S. 

Action of Nitrosobenzene on Aromatic Hydrazines. By 
Oskar Spitzer ( Ghem. Centr., 1900, ii, 1108; from Oesterr . Chem. 
Zeit.j 8, 489—490).—Whilst by the action of nitrosobenzene on 
hydrazobenzene, azobenzene and water only are formed, with phenyl- 
hydrazine, nitrosobenzene yields, not only these products, but also 
nitrogen and benzene. The latter reaction may be used to estimate 
the quantity of nitrogen present as nitreso-groups in organic com¬ 
pounds. E. W. W. 

Phenylmethylpyrazolecarboxylic Acids. By Carl Below 
(Ber,, 1900, 33, 3266—3270).—The acid formerly described by Bulow 
and Schlesinger as l-phenyl-3-methylisopyrazole-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 36) is in reality 1 -phenyl-5-methylpyrazole-3 ;4 -dicarb* 
oxylic acid (compare Stolz, Abstr., 1900, i, 252 ); it is produced, 
together with Knorr and Laubmann's dicarboxylic acid (Abstr., 1889, 
409), by oxidising 1-phenyl-3 : 5-dimetkylpyrazole-4-carboxylic acid 
with potassium permanganate; it is identical with the substance pro¬ 
duced from diethyl benzeneazodiacetylsuccinate, and yields, by the 
successive elimination of its carboxyl groups, l-phenyl-5-methylpyr- 
azole-4-earboxylic acid (m. p. 166°) and l-phenyi-5-methylpyrazole. 

The isomeric acid described by Knorr and Laubmann as melting at 
198° has a melting point 203—204°, and is l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole- 
4:5-dicarboxylic acid; it yields l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-4-carboxylic 
acid (m. p„ 192*5—193°) and l-pkenyl-3-metkylpyrazole by the succes¬ 
sive removal of carboxyl. G-. T« M. 


Preparation of Pyrazole Derivatives from Azo-compounds 
of Diacetosuccinic Esters. By Carl Bulow and Alfred Schles¬ 
inger ( Ber 1900, 33, 3362—3369).—The following facts form an 
extension of a previous paper (preceding abstract). Diethyl p- toluene - 
azodiacetosuccinate , C 6 H 4 Me*N 2 *CAc(C0 2 Et)*C(C0 2 Et)ICMe*0H, ob¬ 
tained by combining ^-toluenediazonium chloride with ethyl diaceto- 
succinate, separates from alcohol in yellow crystals, melts at 119—120°, 
and on boiling with water for 8 hours loses acetic acid (1 mol), 
and yields diethyl \-p-tolyl-5-methylpyrazole -%: 4 -dicarhoxylate, 


C 6 H,Me-N< 




:C-C0 9 Eb 


CMe:C-CO,Ef 


This crystallises from dilute alcohol, 


melts at 50°, and on hydrolysis with dilute mineral acids or alkalis 
yields \-p-tolyl~5~metlvylpyrazole-% : 4 -dicarboxylic acid, which forms 
slender needles, melts at .246°, and yields an acid silver salt, 
C 13 H 11 0 4 N 2 Ag, as a white powder, insensitive to light. On heating 
the acid above its melting point, it loses carbon dioxide and yields a 
mixture of l-p-j lolyl-5-methylpyrazole and its 4 -carboxylic acid . The 
former is a yellowish oil, which boils at 270—280°, is volatile in steam, 
and yields a crystalline platinichloride melting and decomposing at 
214°; its 4-carboxylic acid is crystalline, and melts at 199—200°. 

Diethyl fi-mqihthaleneazodiacetosuccinate, prepared from diazotised 
/3-naphthylamine and diethyl acetosuccinate at 0°, separates from 
dilute alcohol in reddish-yellow crystals and melts at 108°. Diethyl 
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I-@-naphthyl6-methy?pyrazole-3 ; 4 -dicarboxylate crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in nearly colourless, lustrous leaflets and melts at 82° ; the 
corresponding dicarboxylic acid melts at 250°, and on dissolving 
in ammonia and adding silver nitrate, yields the silver salt, 
C 16 H 1 i0 4 N 2 Ag, as a heavy, white precipitate. 1 
pymzole melts at 65°, boils at 320—330°, and yields a crystalline 
platinichloride melting at 217°. W, A. D. 

Theories of Dyeing. By Paul Sisley {Bull. Soc, Ghim 1900, 
[iii], 23, 865—874).—In this paper, the researches of Witt*, Knecht, 
von Georgevics, and Gillet are briefly reviewed, and a description is then 
given of some fresh experiments favouring Witt’s dissolution theory, 
according to which the dyeing of a fibre is analogous to the extraction 
of a colouring matter from its aqueous solution by means of an 
immiscible solvent. 

When pure, colourless rosaniline is boiled with water, a coloured 
solution is obtained which quickly dyes silk; in the presence of excess 
of alkali (1*5 grams of sodium hydroxide per litre) no coloration is 
produced. According to Knecht, when silk is dyed with magenta in 
neutral solution, the exhausted liquid contains the whole of the 
hydrogen chloride of the dye as ammonium chloride. The author 
confirms the presence of hydrogen chloride, to some extent, at least, 
but no ammonia could be detected in the bath. When 100 c.c. of water 
are boiled with 2 c.c. of normal sodium hydroxide and a little rosaniline, 
a colourless solution is obtained which dyes silk and yields a red 
colour to amyl alcohol when boiled therewith. Malachite-green, crystal- 
violet, and Victoria-blue behave in a similar way; aniline may be 
used instead of amyl alcohol. These results are shown to be due 
neither to impurities in the substances employed nor to the action of 
carbon dioxide. Their explanation is rather to be sought in von 
Georgevics’ hypothesis, according to which the silk, amyl alcohol, or 
aniline bring about the molecular transformation of the colourless 
base OH*C(C 6 H 4 * NH 2 ) 3 into a coloured isomeride, 

oh-kh 2 :c 6 h 4 :c(o c h 4 -nh 2 ) 2 . 

The latter does not form a coloured salt with the substance of the 
fibre, as required by the purely chemical theory of dyeing, but forms 
either a solid solution with the fibre or a liquid solution with the 
amyl alcohol or aniline. This view is confirmed by the observations 
of Hantzsch on colourless and coloured modifications of triphenyl- 
methane derivatives. Moreover, when silk dyed with rosaniline is 
boiled with alcohol, the colouring matter is readily dissolved, whilst 
the fibre does not lose in weight. According to the chemical theory, 
the alcoholic extract should either be colourless or, if coloured, should 
contain a portion of the acid substances of the fibre in solution. The 
fact that in acid solutions animal fibres are dyed with the colour of the 
alkali salt has been adduced as an argument in favour of the chemical 
theory of dyeing, the fibre being here held to play the part of a base. 
It is now shown, however, that amyl alcohol behaves in precisely the 
same manner as silk in this respect, so that the facts are really in 
accord with the dissolution theory. Certain facts, however, appear to 
contradict Witt’s view that a colouring matter, in order to be fast, 
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must necessarily be more soluble in the substance of the fibre than 
in water. Thus, when silk is dyed with, a very dilute solution of a 
colouring matter, the' whole of the latter is extracted from the liquid 
by the fibre, whereas when a large amount of the dye is used only a 
comparatively small proportion of it is taken up by the silk. The 
relative solubilities of the dye in the fibre and in water seem, in fact, 
to vary greatly with the concentration. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that experiments now in progress will show that in many cases the 
behaviour of immiscible solvents is in this respect also identical with 
that of animal fibres. N. L. 

Coloured Roeanilin© Bases. By Hugo Weil (. Ber 1900, 33, 
3141—3144).—In reply to von Georgievics (Abstr., 1900, i, 569), the 
author adheres to his previous statments (Abstr., 1896, i, 565); 

1. That the red precipitate obtained by von Georgevics is really a 
mixture of rosaniline with a small amount of its hydrochloride. 

2. That when a solution of rosaniline carbonate is “ salted out 
with pure sodium chloride the solution becomes colourless and the 
clear liquid after concentration gives a blue colour with litmus. 

J. J. S. 

Relation between the Chemical Constitution of Triphenyl- 
methan© Colouring Matters and the Absorption Spectra of their 
Aqueous Solutions. By Paul Lemoult ( Compt . rend., 1900, 131, 
839 —842).—Aqueous solutions of dyes of the triphenylmethane series 
in all cases give an absorption spectrum which contains a characteristic 
band of unabsorbed light in the red. The position of the centre of 
this red space is constant for those dyes which contain two tertiary 
nitrogen atoms and also for those containing three tertiary nitrogen 
atoms, but its position in the latter case is quite distinct from that 
in the former. The solutions employed had, a thickness of 6 mm., and 
contained a gram-moh of the substance in 1000 litres. 

H. B. Ln S. 

Relation between the Chemical Constitution of the Tri¬ 
phenylmethane Colouring Matters and their Absorption Spec¬ 
tra in Aqueous Solution. By Charles Camichel (Compt, rend., 
1900, 131, 1001—1002).—The observation made by Lemoult (preced¬ 
ing abstract) relating to the presence of fixed red bands of unabsorbed 
light in the spectra of^ triphenylmethane colouring matters containing 
two or three tertiary nitrogen atoms in the para-position with reference 
to the methane carbon atom, is only a special case of the law enunciated 
by Bayrac and the author (Abstr., 1896, ii, 346), who found it to hold 
for a series of indophenols dissolved in water and other solvents. 

The ethereal solution of an indophenol may be advantageously 
employed as a monochromatic screen instead of red glass. 

G. T. M. 

The Twelfth Jsomerid© of Rosinduline. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and G. Steiner (Ber., 1900, 33, 3276—3279. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 463).—Rhenylisonaphthaphenazonium nitrate (Abstr., 

1898,i, 154), when left with fuming nitric acid for 24 hours at 0°, yields a 
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mixture of 2 -nitro- and 4:-nitro-12-phenyli&onaphihaphenazonium nitrates . 
The former, although sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in lustrous, yellow needles, and on reduction yields 
m>rosinduline No. 10 (Abstr., 1900, i, 463), a fact which determines 
its structure ; the latter is easily soluble in alcohol and could not be 
obtained pure, although the corresponding iso rosindulim (No 12) 
[4i-amino-12-phenylimnaphthaphenazonmrti\, formed on reduction, was 
readily isolated, by taking advantage of the slight solubility of its 
bromide in saturated aqueous sodium bromide. The salt crystallises 
in well-formed, nearly black prisms, with a bluish surface-colour; the 
dichromate is a dark green, microcrystalline powder. 

4:-Acetylamino-l2-p1ienyli§onaphthaphenazonium 12-bromide is very 
soluble in'water,and cannot be separated by saturating the solution with 
sodium bromide ; the chloride, however, crystallises on adding sodium 
chloride in thick, reddish-brown, prisms or plates, whilst the platini- 
chloride forms dark red, granular crystals. 

The structure of the worosinduline No. 12 follows from its syn¬ 
thesis from 5-acetylamino-l: 2-naphthaquinone (Kehrmann and Denk, 
this vol., i, 89). W. A. D. 


Constitution of isoRosinduline No 9. By Friedrich Kehr¬ 
mann and G. Steiner {Ber., 1900, 33, 3280—3284).—Details are given 
for preparing 2 : 5-diamino-l : 4-naphthaquinoneimide hydrochloride 
(compare Kehrmann and Haberkant, Abstr., 1899, i, 62) from 
Ekstrand’s naphtbapicric acid (2:4:5 -trinitro-a-naphthoI), the 
structure of which has recently been determined (Graebe, Abstr., 
1900, i, 24; Friedlander, ibid., 150); the salt is much more stable 
than hitherto thought, not being changed by boiling water. The 
diamino-a-naphthaquinone and aminobydroxy-a-naphthaquinone derived 
from it by the action of alkalis have the structures [0 2 : (NH 2 ) 2 = 
1:4:2 :5] and [0 2 : NH 2 : OH = 1 : 4 : 5 :2] instead of those originally 
given (Abstr., 1899, i, 62). The 5-amino-2-hydroxy-1 :4-napbtha- 
quinone is best prepared by heating the hydrochloride in aqueous solu¬ 
tion with dilute sulphuric acid; it does not condense with phenyl-o- 
phenylenediamine in alcoholic or glacial acetic acid solution, but in 
80 per cent, acetic acid solution at 100° it yields 4 -aminorosindone, 


l 


H. 


•NPh- 


|110 H 4 (NH 2 ). 


>0, which was isolated in the form of its acetyl 


derivative. This crystallises from alcohol in golden needles, melts at 
280°, and shows a red fluorescence in alcoholic solution; on warming 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields pur© 4-aminorosindone, which crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in bronze coloured leaflets, melts at 253°, and can 
also be obtained by the action of cold alcoholic sodium hydroxide on 
zsorosinduline No. 9 (Kehrmann and Filatoff, Abstr., 1900, i, 60). 
This latter fact, together with the work of Kehrmann and Denk (this 
vol., i, 89), show that isorosinduline No. 9 is a 4 -amino-7-phenyl* 


naphthaphenazonium . 


W. A. D. 


Constitution of the Naphtbapicric Acid melting at 145° 
By Friedrich Kehrmann and G. Steiner {Ber., 1900, S3, 3285—3291). 
—The trinitro-a-naphthol (naphtbapicric acid) melting at 145° 
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(Kehrmann and Haberkant, Abstr., 1899, i, 62) can be readily 
separated from its isomeride melting at 190°, on account of the sparing 
solubility in water of its sodium salt, which crystallises in slender, 
sulphur-yellow needles; the following facts show that it has the con¬ 
stitution [OH : (N0 2 ) 3 = 1 : 2 :4 : 7], and the substance formerly 
described {loo. cit.) as 2 *. 6-diamino-l : 4-naphthaqumoneimide is there¬ 
fore a 2 : 7-diamino-compound. The latter, when warmed with water, 
yields a mixture of 2 : diamino A : 4 -naphthaquinone with 4 :7 -di- 
aminoA : Q-naphthaquinone, which can readily be removed by extraction 
with cold 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, in the form of the 
sodium derivative of the tautomeric 7 -amino-2-hydroxyA : 4>~naphtha~ 
quinoneimide. The pure a-quinone forms smalj prisms which are 
chocolate-brown with a violet tinge in colour, sublimes and partly 
decomposes at 230°, yields an orange-yellow hydrochloride , and does 
not combine with ortho-diamines j the /2-quinone forms blackish-violet 
crystals, and yields a violet solution. with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Both of the quinones when boiled with dilute caustic alkalis yield 
7 -cimino-2-hydroxy-1 : i-naphthaquhlone along with decomposition pro¬ 
ducts which render purification difficult; the substance isolated forms 
brownish-red crystals, and combines with o-aminodiphenylamine 

(1 mol.) to form a 2 -aminorosindone, i ill® 2yK >(X which 

NPh 

yields an acetyl derivative crystallising in lustrous, red leaflets melting 
at 325—335°, identical with the substance formed by the oxida¬ 
tion in the air of an alkaline alcoholic solution of 2-acetylamino- 
7-phenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride (Abstr., 1900, i, 463), the latter 
fact determining its structure. 

Confirmatory evidence as to the structure of the new naphthapicric 
acid is afforded by the fact that the foregoing 4 : 7-diamino-l : 2- 
naphthaquinone yields with o-aminodiphenylamine a 2 -aminorosinduline, 
identical with the substance obtained by acting on 2-ace tamino-7- 
phenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride (Abstr., 1900,i,463) with alcoholic 
ammonia, and subsequently eliminating the acetyl group; the 

- chloride forms slender, violet-brown needles, the acetyl derivative, 

C 24 H 19 0H 4 C1, crystallises from alcohol in dark-red needles with a 
brownish sheen, whilst the dichromate , (C^H^OF^C^O 7 , is a red 
powder. W, A. X). 

The Thirteenth Isomeride of Hosinduline. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and M. Sxlberstein ( Ber 1900, 33, 3300 — 3307. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstracts).—4-Anilino-6-acetylamino-1 : 2-naphthaquin- 
one (Kehrmann and Matis, Abstr., 1899, i, 81) condenses with o-amino¬ 
diphenylamine hydrochloride in boiling dilute acetic acid solution to 
form principally 3 -acetylaminophemjlrosinduline chloride ( 3-acetylami?io - 
5 -anilino- 7 -phenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride), along with a small 
quantity of the isomeric 12-phenylisonaphthaphenazonium chloride ; the 
latter separates first in brownish-red needles, and will be.described in 

- a later communication, whilst the former is obtained only on salting 
out. It crystallises from alcohol in thick, dark-red prisms with a 
golden sheen, and with dilute alcoholic sodium hydroxide yields the 

- base, C 30 H 23 OISV OH, in brownish-red leaflets with a bronze-like lustre. 
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Z-Aminophenylrosinduline chloride, 

NHPlr O 10 H,(NH 2 )<^^>O 6 H 4) 

separates on boiling the acetyl derivative with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid, in thick crystals with a greenish lustre ; from solutions contain¬ 
ing an excess of hydrochloric acid, the hydrochloride , 0 28 H 29 N 4 CJL, is 
obtained. " “* ^ 

N==C 10 H 4 (NH 2 1 

3-Ammorosmdone, ^ ££ .jsjpk—_^>G, is formed on heating 

3-acetylamino-7-phenylrosinduline chloride with 10 per cent, sulphuric 
acid for 2-—3 hours at 175—180°; the acetyl derivative crystallises 
from acetic anhydride in vermilion-red needles with a greenish, metallic 
lustre, does not melt or decompose at 310°, and unites with methyl 
sulphate in nitrobenzene solution at 150° to form 3-acetylamino-&~ 
methoxy~7-yhenylnaphthaphenazonium methyl sulphate , 

C e H 4 <“^^^>O 10 H 4 (NHAc)-OMe. 

This is precipitated on adding ether as an orange, crystalline powder, 
which regenerates rosindone on boiling with water containing a 
trace of alkali, and yields a platinichloride, (C 2g H 20 O 2 N 8 ) 2 PfcQl 6 , as an 
orange-yellow, flocculent precipitate; on warming with alcoholic am¬ 
monia, evaporating, extracting with water, and adding sodium bromide, 

3 -acetylaminorosinduline bromide separates. It crystallises from boil¬ 
ing alcohol in vermilion needles with a greenish lustre, and yields an 
insoluble microcrystalline dichromate, (C 24 H 19 ON 4 ) 2 0r 2 O 7 ; on elimina¬ 
tion of the amino-group by the diazo-reaction, it forms 3-acetylamino-7- 
phenylnaphthaphenazonium, isolated as the chloride in the form of an 
orange powder, sparingly soluble in water, which in dilute aqueous 
solution yields, on adding nitric acid, microscopic red needles of ’ the 
nitrate . iso Rosinduline No. 13 ( 3-aminoA-phenylnaphthaplienazonium>) 
was obtained by heating the foregoing chloride with 50 per cent, 
sulphuric acid ; the bromide forms olive-green needles and dissolves in 
water with a brownish-red, but in alcohol with a dark-green, colora¬ 
tion. It is somewhat unstable in solution, yielding aminorosindone 
on boiling; alcoholic ammonia converts it into aminorosinduline. 

The above indirect method of obtaining {sorosinduline No. 13 became 
necessary because 6-acetylamino-l : 2-naphthaquinone with o-amino- 
diphenylamine yields only the isomeric i'sorosinduline No. 7 (Abstr* 
1899, i, 525). W. A, R. 

Osmophoric Groups * By Hans Rupe and Karl von Majewski 
1900, 83, 3401—3408).—The principal “ osmophoric” groups 
are ~OH, =0, -OHO, -COMe, -OMe, -N0 2 , -ON, ~N 3 (triazo-). 
Analogous compounds containing -OHO, -NO«, -ON, “N» have 
similar odours. 2 

b Piper onylamide , NH 2 ‘C0*0 6 H 3 :0 2 ICH 2 , obtained by treating 

piperonylonitrile with hydrogen peroxide, crystallises in lustrous 
prisms or needles, melts at 169°, in common with piperonylonitrile 
has a similar odour to piperonal, and, when treated with bromine and 

* A name chosen by the authors to designate those groups the presence of which 
predicates an odorous substance. 
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sodium hydroxide, yields p •aminocatechol methylene ether , which is a 
white, crystalline substance, melts at 44—46°, boils at 144° under 16 
mm. pressure, and forms a hydrochloride, and an acetyl derivative melt¬ 
ing at 135°. Triazopyrocatechol methylene e^er,-N 3 # 0 6 H 4 I0 2 ICH 2 , ob¬ 
tained from the hydrochloride just mentioned, crystallises in yellow 
leaflets, melts at 128—130° and has a faint odour like piperonal as 
well as the anise-like odour of all triazo- (azoimide) compounds. 

Methyl p-triazobenzoate , N 3 *C 6 H 4 *CQ 2 Me, obtained by the method 
described in the next abstract, crystallises in large, yellow laminae, is 
volatile with steam, melts at 39—40°, and has a characteristic sweet 
anise-like odour, very similar to that of methyl p-cyanobenzoate; the 
latter ester forms colourless leaflets melting at 62°. Methyl m -tri¬ 
azobenzoate and methyl o-iriazobenzoate are light yellow oils having 
odours similar to (but weaker than) that of the ^-compound, p -Tri- 
azoanisole crystallises in yellowish-white laminse melting at 36°, and 
o-iriazoanisole is a heavy, yellow oil, both having odours similar to 
those of the triazobenzoates, p -Triazobenzaldehyde is a colourless 
liquid with a strong, pleasant, anise-like odour; p -triazobenzonUrile, 
however, has hardly any odour and crystallises in colourless needles, 
which melt at 70°. p- Triazoacetanilide forms colourless crystals and 
melts at 124°. 

m-Hydroxyacetophenone , obtained by the diazotisation of m-amino- 
acetophenone and decomposition of the resulting diazo-compound, 
crystallises in colourless laminse, melts at 95°, forms a methyl ether, 
which is a colourless oil boiling at 128—129° under 12 mm. pres¬ 
sure, and unlike the analogous o- and ^-compounds has hardly any 
odour. m'Gyanoacetophenone crystallises in small, white needles, 
melts at 98—99°, and has no odour; the corresponding m-acetylbenzoic 
acid crystallises in slender, white needles, melts at 172°, is odourless, 
and forms a methyl ester, which is a colourless, odourless oil; m -tri¬ 
azoacetophenone is a yellow, odourless oil. It. H. P. 

Preparation of Azoimides (Triazo-compounds), By Hans 
Bupe and Karl -von Majewski ( Ber ., 1900, 33, 3408—3410).—The 
azoimides corresponding with weak bases are most conveniently 
prepared by treating a solution of a diazo-salt with potassium hydr- 
oxylaminedisulphonate. The method gave good results with y>-nitro- 
aniline, wi-nitroaniline, methyl p-aminobenzoate, and ^-bromoaniline, 
p-Triazobromobenzene forms crystals melting at 20° and has a 
pleasant aromatic odour. Hydroxylamine hydrochloride may be used 
instead of potassium hydroxylaminedisulphonate, but the results are 
not quite so good. B. PI. P. 


Ketochlorid.es and Quinones of Phenylaziminobenzene 
[Phenylbenzotriazole]. By Theodor Zincke and E. Petermann 
{Annalen, 1900, 313, 251—298. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 135),—» 


0Q_00 J _0_ 

Phenylaziminopeniachlorohetotetrahydrobenzene , J ® Ji *>]sr 

UOlg’CJnLCrU’JNPh 7 

prepared by the action of chlorine on phenylaziminoaminobenzen© 


(Nietzki, Abstr., 1896, i, 164), crystallises in lustrous, colour¬ 
less needles, and melts at 128—129°; it liberates iodine from 


potassium iodide, and develops an intense red coloration with aniline. 
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PhenylaziminotetrachloroJcetodihydrobenzene, 


ob- 


co—cci:c—isr 

CJOVOOKC-NPh^ 
tamed when tbe foregoing substance is heated alone or with potassium 
acetate, dissolves readily in organic media, and decomposes when 
attempts are made to recrystallise it; the compound melts at 173—174°, 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide, and develops an intense red 
coloration with aniline. Phenylaziminotrichlorophenol , 

OH-C=CCl* p -1SL 

cci:cci-c-NPh^ N ’ 

formed on reducing the last-named substance with stannous chloride, 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in pale yellow needles, which melt 
and decompose at 227°; the acetyl derivative forms colourless needles and 

OH-C=CCl-C-N. 

melts at 128°. Phenylaziminodichlorophenol , CCrCH*C*NPlr ^ 

obtained by reducing the pentachloroketone with stannous chloride, 
crystallises in colourless, prismatic needles, and melts at 177—178°. 

CO-COC-ISk 

Phenylaziminodicliloro-o-quinone^Qy, is formed from 

trichlorophenol and tetrachloroketone on oxidation with nitric acid, 
and crystallises in reddish-yellow leaflets having a golden lustre; it 
melts and decomposes at 210°, and gives a bluish-green solution in 
sodium hydroxide. The anilino- derivative, Ci 8 H u 0 2 N 4 C1,C 6 H 7 N > puri- 
fled by precipitation with water from solutions in alcohol or acetic 
acid, melts and decomposes at 130—140°; the azine , C 18 H 9 lSr 5 Cl 2 , pre¬ 
pared from the quinone and ophenylenediamine, crystallises in silky 
needles, and melts above 250°. 

oh>o:g(oh)*c--IT 

Phenylazimmodichlorocateckol, GOl * GG1 * ^ forzpcd when 

the quinone is reduced with stannous chloride, crystallises frtfm glacial 
acetic acid in slender, pale red needles which melt and decompose at 
217°; the diacetyl derivative forms colourless needles and melts at 
187°. 

OB>C:C(QH)-C-N 

PhenylaziminocJilorocatechol , GOrCH—C’NPh^^ 

product of reducing the quinone, melts and decomposes at 214— 215°. 

OH*C—CO““C—OSL 

Phenylaziminochlorohydroxy-p-quinone , COl • CO C • N Phr^ 9 P re ' 

pared by the action of sodium carbonate on the dichloro-o-quinone, 
crystallises in lustrous, yellow needles which melt and decompose at 
223° /the acetyl derivative forms lustrous, yellow needles melting at 
ISg—lSb 0 , whilst the dwwfeo-derivative, C 18 H 3 O a N" 4 01, and the 
eurhodol, C lft K in 01Sr,Cl, decompose at 180° and 200° respectively. 

CO-COO—N. r 

Phenylaziminotetmhetotetrahydrohenzene, QQ.0O*C*NPh^^obtained 

on oxidising the ^-quinone with nitric acid, crystallises from the con¬ 
centrated acid in colourless needles which become yellow in light, and 
melt and decompose at 175°; the diazine , G 24 H 13 N^ is sparingly solu¬ 
bles" in common media, and melts above 260°. 
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OH-OCOC—Nx 

I I I I %-NT 

OH-C-CO-C-NPh^’ 


formed 


The add, N <Np h .c. C01;0 oi-C0 2 H 


Phenylaziminodihydroxy-^-quinone , 

when the tetraketone is dissolved in sodium carbonate, is a reel powder 
which gradually darkens above 200 °, and melts, decomposing, at about 
254°. 

Phenylaziminodichloroirihetotetrahydrobenzene , 

CO-CO-O-N 

COl^OO-O-NPh^’^ 0 ’ 

produced when chlorine is passed into a solution of the chlorohydroxy- 
^-quinone in acetic acid, crystallises in small, white needles and melts, 
decomposing, at 150—151°; the azine, C 18 H ] 9 0N 5 C1 2 , crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in grey, lustrous needles, which sinter above 210 °, 
and decompose at 238°. 

JST—C-CHCL JSP-C-OOL-OOoH 

or N< Nph .jj . oci:oHC1 » 

prepared from the pentachloroketone by the action of dilute sodium 
hydroxide, and of bleaching powder in either acid or alkaline solution, 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting at 148 °; the 
sodium salt forms transparent prisms, and the methyl ester melts 
at 124°. 

l-Phenylrl : 2 : Z-triazole- 4 : 6-dicarhoxylic (n-phenylpijrro-l : 2-diazole - 

T JEST-C-C0 2 H 

dicarboxylic, phenylaziminoethyle?iedicarboxylic) acid, 

x resulting from the oxidation of the foregoing acid with potassium per- 
ih^nganate, has been already described by Michael (Abstr., 1893, 
i, l-Phenyl-i-dichloromethyl-5-dichloroethylene-l : 2 : 3 -triazole 

(n-phen%/limino -1 : 2-diazole-3-dichl<y)'omethyl-4:-dichloroethylem), 

-C-CHCL 

N<^ 11 2 

^NPh-C-CCKCHCl’ 

produced when the monocarboxylic acid is heated alone or with acetic 
anhydride, crystallises from glacial acetic acid and melts at 95—96°. 

Js —c*coco 2 h 

The «sth> diheiocarboxyhc acid, N OHO] 9 prepared by 

f’ne action of sodium carbonate on the dichlorotriketone, crystallises in 
lustrous,* colourless needles which darken above 105°, and melt and 
decompose at 130°; phenylhydrazine converts it into the diphenyl - 
hydrazone , C 24 H 1 S 0 2 N^C1, which forms reddish-brown, crystalline 
granules sintering above 110°. M. O. F. 

4 'Meth.yldeoxyxanthine and Deoxyheteroxanthine. By 
Julius Tafel and Arthur Weinschenk (Per., 1900, 33, 3369 — 3377. 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 121; ii, 588).—When 4-methylxanthine is 
dissolved in 50 per cent, sulphuric acid and reduced electrolytically at 
1 —14° between prepared lead electrodes with a current concentration of 
120 amperes, the sulphate of §-oxy-i-meihyl-§ : 7 -dihydropurine (4:-methyl- 
deoxyxanthine) separates; this salt and the pier ate were analysed, 
The base itself crystallises with 1H 2 0, and decomposes at 210—2Sn<T' x 
without melting 3 although neutral in reaction to litmus, it dissoLur- 
in dilute alkalis. It is oxidised by bromine in acetic acid solution? n 
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(lead peroxide is not suitable) to §-oxyA-methylpurine ; this base and. 
its sulphate and picrate were prepared, and the last two were analysed* 
Heteroxanthine was also reduced in the manner just described • in 
this case no sulphate separates. The product, 5 -oxy-l~methyl-$ : 7- 
dihydropurine (deoxybeteroxanthine), decomposes at 260—264° without 
melting ; it is feebly alkaline to litmus, and does not dissolve in dilute 
alkalis ; the hydrochloride , sulphate , and picrate were prepared and 
analysed. The base is oxidised either by lead peroxide or by bromine* 
in acetic acid solution, to 5-oxy-l-methylpurine (E, Fischer, Abstr., 

1899, i, 175). 0. F. B. 

Isomeric Change of Azoxybenzene. By Eugen Bamberger [Ber., 

1900, 33, 3192—3193).—When azoxybenzene is converted into p- 

hydroxy azobenzene by warm sulphuric acid (Wallach and Belli, Abstr., 
1880, 556), a very small quantity of o-hydroxyazobenzene is formed 
and may be isolated by the process already described (see following 
abstract). A. L. 

Action of Diazobenzen© on Phenol and Synthesis of o-Hydr- 
oxyazobenzene. By Eugen Bamberger ( Ber 1900, 33, 3188—3192). 
— o-Hydroxyazobenzene is obtained in small quantity by the action of 
diazobenzene on phenol and may be separated from the para-derivative 
by distillation with steam and purified by means of its copper salt, which 
is very sparingly soluble in alcohol. It is identical with the substance 
obtained from nitrosobenzene (Abstr., 1900, i, 531). 

o-Meihoxyazobenzene, QMe B C 6 H 4 *FIVPh, is obtained on adding o-anis- 
idine to nitrosobenzene dissolved in acetic acid. It crystallises in 
groups of orange-red, compact needles melting at 40—41°, dissolves 
readily in most organic media even in the cold, and is converted into* 
o-hydroxyazobenzene by aluminium chloride. 

o-Hydroxybenzeneazo-pdoluene , OH*C 6 H 4 *H 2 'C 6 H 4 Me, produced in 
small quantity when ^-diazotoluene reacts with phenol, crystallises 
from boiling water in tbin, shining, irregular yellow tablets or leaflets 
with a bronze lustre melting at 100—105°. It dissolves readily in or¬ 
ganic solvents and sparingly in water. Its solution in alkali is orange- 
red. The copper salt, which is sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, forms 
brown, silky needles which have a green, metallic lustre. On reduction 
with zinc dust and aqueous ammonium chloride, the dye is converted 
into o-aminophenol and jo-toluidine. A. L. 

Composition of Proteids. By Albrecht Kossel and W. Kutscher 
(Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1900, 31, 165—214).—An important contribu¬ 
tion to proteid chemistry, but which hardly admits of abstraction. Impor¬ 
tant quantitative results concerning the way in which different frac¬ 
tions of the nitrogen are combined, and the yield of such decomposition 
products as amino-acids, ammonia, hexon bases, &c., are given, to¬ 
gether with quantitative methods. Protamines, proteids proper, 
and albuminoids are all brought under review. W. D, H* 

Decomposition Products of Proteids. By Fr. Kutscher ( Zeit« 
physiol Chem., 1900, 31, 214—226).—Hausmann’s method (Abstr., 
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1899, i, 653; 1900, i, 317) of determining the way in which the 

nitrogen is combined in proteids is untrustworthy. W. D. H. 

Note by Abstractor. —This has been pointed out previously by 
Y. Henderson (Abstr., 1900, i, 265). 

The Carbohydrate Group of Crystallised Egg-Albumin. By 
Leo Langstein (Zeit. physiol. Ghem 1900, 31, 49—57).—It is shown 
that the reducing substance which can be obtained from crystallised 
egg-albumin is glucosamine. The direct action of concentrated 
mineral acid on egg-albumin does not split off the reducing substance, 
because of the simultaneous production of ammonia. After treat¬ 
ment with alkali, as Pavy first showed, the reducing substance is 
obtainable. W. D. H, 

The Phosphorus of Nucleins. By Alberto Ascoli (Zeit. 
physiol. Ghem., 1900, 31, 156—160).—Neither in leuco-nuclein nor 
in casein is any of the phosphorus contained in tb© form of meta- 
phosphoric acid. W. D. H. 

A New Decomposition Product of Yeast Nuclein. By 
Alberto Ascoli (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1900, 31, 161—164).—Thymin 
has been obtained from the nucleic acid from thymus, spleen, salmon 
sperm, and herring roe. The amount of materal hitherto obtained 
from yeast nuclein did not admit of analysis. In the present research, 
thymin was obtained by W. Jones’ method (Abstr., 1900, i, 572) 
from thymus, and a similar material from yeast nuclein; the latter 
substance was not thymin, but uracil. W. D. H. 

Constitution of Thymin. By H. Steudel (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 

1900, 30, 539—541, Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 467). When thymin 
is methylated by Hoffmann’s method (Abstr., 1890, 31) a product, 
C 5 H 4 Me 2 0 2 N 2 , is obtained which is isomeric with Behrend’s trimethyl- 
uracil (Abstr., 1886, 339). It crystallises from alcohol in needles 
melting at 153°. 

When thymin is nitrated and then reduced, a substance is 
obtained which gives Weidel’s reaction with chlorine water and 
ammonia ; the author concludes that the presence of a pyrimidine ring 
in thymin is thus established. J. J. S. 

Antipeptone, By Fr. Kutscher (Ber., 1900, 33, 3457—3460).— 
A polemical paper in reply to Siegfried (this voh, i, 57). 

J. J. S. 

Expressed Yeast-cell-plasma (Buchner’s Zymase). By 
Eduard Buchner (Ber., 1900, 33, 3311—3315).—The author criticises 
several of the numerical results obtained by Macfadyen, Morris, and 
Rowland (this vol., i, 59), and points out that the considerable amount 
of autofermentation observed by them was probably due to the presence 
of glycogen in the juice. The juice obtained by the author underwent 
very little autofermentation, the amount of carbon dioxide thus evolved 
being always less than one-tenth of that evolved in the presence of 
sugar. A. H. 
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Composition of Shale Naphtha. By Basil Steuart (J. Soc. 
Ghem . Ind. } 1900, 19, 986—989).—The olefines were removed by 
successive treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid and aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, and the aromatic hydrocarbons by shaking with a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids; the nature and amount of the 
olefines were not determined, but they appear to be present in larger 
quantity than in natural petroleum. After the foregoing treatment, 
the naphtha boiling between 20° and 105° was repeatedly fractionated. 
w-Hexane was by far the principal hydrocarbon present, traces only of 
zsohexane being found, along with, possibly, methylpentamethylene; 
the ^-hexane was purified by heating for three days with fuming 
nitric acid, when the latter was found to contain propionic and 
succinic acids with a trace of oxalic acid. n-Heptane and zsoheptane 
were present to a considerable extent but could not be separated from 
one another by fractional distillation ; the high values for the sp. gr. 
of the heptane fractions between 89° and 100° appear to indicate the 
presence of, possibly, both hexam ethylene and methylhexamethylene 
and the absence of dimethylpentamethylene. The difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in separating the ^-heptane and zsoheptane may be due to the 
presence of the isomeric y-ethylpentane (triebhylmethane) boiling at 
96°, but this hydrocarbon has not yet been identified in American or 
Bussian petroleum. 

n-Pentane was present in small proportion compared with the 
hexanes and heptanes, and isopentane in small proportion to 
M-pentane. The sp. gr. and vapour density of a small fraction boiling 
between 48° and 57° appear to indicate the presence in small 
quantities of pentamethylene; a small fraction boiling between 
38° and 42° similarly appeared to contain methyltetramethylene. 

The greatest proportion of benzene was found in the original 
fractions boiling between 70° and 75° and 65° and 70°, and was separated 
as m-dinitrobenzene ; the fraction 75—80° contained only traces 
of benzene, owing to the bulk of the latter having distilled at 
a lower temperature along with the hexane (compare Young and 
Jackson, Trans., 1898, 73, 922). Benzene appears to constitute 
2’6 per cent, of the original fractions boiling between 55° and 75° ; 
it is probable, however, that an additional quantity may have been 
removed by the preliminary treatment to eliminate olefines. 
Toluene forms about the same proportion of the fraction from 
95—105°, its distilling below its boiling point being due to the 
presence of heptane (compare loc. cit .). W. A. D. 

Electrolytic Synthesis of Organic Substances. By Karl 
Elbs and Fritz Foerster (Zeit. MeJctrochem,, 1900, 7, 341).— 
A reply to Dony-K4nault (Abstr., 1900, i, 577) with reference to the 
electrolytic formation of iodoform. T. E. 

VOL. LIXX, i. 
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’Derivatives of Tetradecylacetylene, By Friedrich Kra.fft 
and G. Heizmann (Ber., 1900,33, 3586—3590. Compare Abstr., 1892, 
1163).— Tetradecylacetylene tetrabromide, C 14 H 29 * CBr 2 * CHBr 2 , a colour¬ 
less liquid which cannot be distilled under 15 mm. pressure, is prepared 
by mixing together tetradecylacetylene and bromine at a low tempera¬ 
ture and then gradually heating the mixture to 60°. The copper com¬ 
pound, C 14 H 29 -CsC’Cu'OH, is a greenish-grey substance produced by 
shaking together the hydrocarbon and ammoniaeal cuprous chloride 
solution \ the ihercurichloride, 0 14 H 29 *C:C*HgCl, is a white compound, 
whilst the mercuronitrate , C 14 H 29 *C:C*Hg 2 *N0 3 , is white, turning grey 
on exposure to light. The sodium derivative, C 14 H 29 'CsOhTa, is a 
yellowish-white substance regenerating the hydrocarbon on treatment 
with water or methyl alcohol. 

THtroteiradecylacetylene , C 16 H 29 *N0 2 , produced by slowly adding 
fuming nitric acid to tetradecylacetylene cooled to —16°, yields amino- 
tetradecylacetylene , C 14 H 29 *C:C*MH 2 , on reduction with zinc dust and 
acetic acid; this base is a white, crystalline mass melting at 41—42°, 
and boiling at 195° under 15 mm. pressure ; its platinicMoride forms a 
yellow, flocculent precipitate. 

Tetradecylacetylenesulphonic acid , C 14 H 29 * C:C*S0 3 H, is obtained in 
the form of its barium salt, (C 16 H 29 S0 8 ) 2 Ba, by mixing the hydrocarbon 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, neutralising the solution with dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution, precipitating the sulphonate by means of 
sodium chloride, redissolving this product in hot water, and reprecipitat¬ 
ing with barium chloride. 

TeiradeoylacetylenecarboxyliG acid {tetradecylpropiolic acid) } 
C 14 H 29 * C:C*0O 2 H, prepared by passing carbon dioxide over sodium 
tetradecylacetylide heated at 120°, crystallises from dilute methyl 
alcohol in white leaflets melting at 44 —45°; when distilled under 
15 mm. pressure, it decomposes into carbon dioxide and tetradecylacetyl¬ 
ene. Silver nitrate in aqueous ammoniaeal solution forms the silver 
salt, C 14 H 29 * C:G" 00 2 Ag. 

1 \tradecyIpropiolamide , C 14 H 20 ‘ C:OCO ‘NH 2 , produced by adding a 
mixture containing equivalent proportions o 1 phosphorus pentachloride 
and the acid to cold concentrated ammonia, crystallises from absolute 
alcohol in leaflets melting at 76—77°; the benzoyl derivative melts at 
114—115°. 

Teiradecylbenzoylacetylene, 0 14 H 29 C:C*C0Ph, a very unstable ketone, 
it obtained by condensing crude tetradecylpropiolic chloride with benzene 
in the presence of aluminium chloride; it distils at 145° in a high 
vacuum, and solidifies to a yellowish-white, waxy mass. G. T. M. 

Presence of Methyl Alcohol in the Fermented Juice of 
several Fruits. By Jules Wolff ( Gompt . rend., 1900, 131, 
1323—1324. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 387).—The fermented juice of 
black currants, plums, mirabelles, cherries, apples, or grapes contains 
methyl alcohol, but the unfermented juice does not, except black 
currant juice, which contains it in small quantities. Bum and whisky 
do not contain methyl alcohol, but traces of it are present in brandy. 

H. B. Le S 
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Absence of Methyl Alcohol in Rum. By Henri Quantin 
(J. Pharm 1900, [vi], 12, 505—507. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 387, 
and preceding abstract).—Formaldehyde, methyl formate, and methyl 
alcohol were found to be absent from the distillates obtained by the 
fractional distillation of 85 hectolitres of rum. JEL R. Le S. 

Hydrolysis of Ethyl Nitrate by Water. By Rtjgen yon Bihoist 
(J. Puss. Phys. Gkem . $oc. } 1900, 32, 656—667)-.—The solubility of 
ethyl nitrate in 100 parts of water between 55° and 85° is given by 
the following formula, in which t represents the temperature; 2*2239 
- 0*03642 55 + 0*0003512 t\ 

The hydrolysis of ethyl nitrate was studied in an aqueous solution 
kept saturated at 70°. The reaction is unimolecular, so that if x be 
the quantity of nitric acid formed after a time, 0 (hours), and K the 
velocity constant of the reaction, dxjdO — K , whence JT= (x — as o )/0. 
The results show that the value of K increases from about 0*134 when 
0 — 5 to 0*150 when 0 = 314, indicating that the nitric acid formed exerts 
an accelerating influence on the hydrolysis. Taking h x as the constant 
of the hydrolysis of ethyl nitrate by water and h 2 as that of the 
accelerating action of the nitric acid, 0 representing the constant con¬ 
centration, the velocity of the reaction is represented by : dxjd$ ■= 
(& x + h 2 )C. The values of \ and Jc 2 calculated on the basis of the above 
measurements are: = 0*004246, which means that in a solution of 

constant concentration water hydrolyses in 1 hour 0*004246 of the 
total quantity of ethyl nitrate present; k 2 = 0*0135 (for normal acid), 
the total action of the acid and water being given by the constant 
(^1 + ^ 2 ) — 0*0177. Other experiments with non-saturated solutions of 
ethyl nitrate, with and without the addition of nitric acid, confirm 
these numbers. These results are quite different from those obtained 
in the hydrolysis of esters of organic acids ; thus Ostwald (Abstr., 
1884, 581), in determining the velocity of hydrolysis of methyl 
acetate by normal nitric, hydrochloric, and other acids, did not take 
into account the action of the water present. From numbers given by 
Ostwald, it is seen that at 25° water hydrolyses in 30 days some 20—25 
per cent, of the methyl acetate in solution, whilst with the same initial 
concentration of the ester, normal acetic acid hydrolyses 67 per cent, 
in the same time. The ratio between these two velocities is of the same 
order as in the hydrolysis of ethyl nitrate by nitric acid, although the 
actual velocities are widely different in the two cases, T. H. P. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Silver Nitrate. By Eu&en von 
Biron (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Sac., 1900, 30, 667—673).—When ethyl 
iodide is gradually added to powdered silver nitrate, the mixture 
being kept cool, nearly the theoretical yield of ethyl nitrate is obtained. 
In presence of water, however, part of the ethyl nitrate formed is con¬ 
verted into alcohol and nitric acid (see preceding abstract), whilst if 
the reaction is carried out in absolute alcoholic solution, ether and 
nitric acid are formed along with the ethyl nitrate, as has been already 
shown by Nef (Abstr., 1900, i, 4). The results of Bertrand (Bull. Boa. 
Chim.p 1880, 33, 556), who, on boiling ethyl iodide in absolute alcohol 
with silver nitrate, obtained ethyl nitrate and nitrite and acetalde¬ 
hyde, are explained by the fact that he distilled off the excess of alcohol 

i 2 
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and ethyl nitrate from the resultant products, the nitric acid thus being 
concentrated and acting on the remaining alcohol according to the 
equation : 2EtOH + HN0 3 « MeCHO + EtN0 2 + 2H 2 0. Kef (loc. tit.) 
explains the action of silver nitrate on ethyl iodide in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion as due to the preliminary formation of methylene derivatives, 
caused by the splitting oil of hydrogen and iodine atoms from the 
same carbon atom of the ethyl iodide, this and the subsequent reactions 
being expressed by the following equations : (1) Me*CH 2 I:^Me*CH + 
H1,(2)HI + AgNOjj - Agl + RN0 3 , (3)Me-CH + HNO s - Me*CH 2 *N0 8 , 
(4) Me*OH + Me*CH 2 *OH = Et 2 0. According to this view, the whole re¬ 
action should be unimoleeular, since reaction (2), being ionic, has an im¬ 
mense velocity, and removes all the hydrogen iodide formed by reac¬ 
tion (1), which would hence proceed to an end. It has, however, 
been shown by Chiminello (Abstr., 1896, ii, 354) that the action of 
ethyl iodide on silver nitrate is bimolecular at 0°, although at higher 
temperatures, where the reaction proceeded much more rapidly, the 
velocity constant calculated for a bimolecular reaction was found to 
increase appreciably; this increase is shown by the author to be due 
to the rapid development of heat by the reaction, and the consequent 
heating of the solutions, since by using solutions with less concentra¬ 
tion, in which the velocity of reaction is correspondingly diminished, 
he finds the reaction to be strictly bimolecular. From these considera¬ 
tions and also from the facts (1), that in the reaction in which tert- 
butyl iodide takes part (also considered by Nef) no dissociation with 
formation of a methylene derivative is possible, and (2), that with 
propyl iodide and silver nitrate in alcoholic solution, ethyl propyl ether 
is obtained, whilst with isopropyl iodide, ethyl isopropyl ether is formed, 
whereas Kefs scheme would lead to the formation of ethyl isopropyl 
ether in both cases, the author concludes that Kefs views are erroneous 
and that the action of ethyl iodide on silver nitrate is one of double 
decomposition. The formation of ether in this reaction is assumed to 
be due to the action of alcohol on the ethyl nitrate in statu nasc&ndi . 

T, H. P. 

a-CMoro valeric Acids. By LioN Sekvais (Bull Acad. Boy. Bdg 
1900, 695—724).—a-Hydroxyvaleronifcrile, formed by the interaction 
of butaldehyde with hydrogen cyanide, readily reacts with phos¬ 
phorus pentaehlorid© to form a-chlw'OvaleronitrileyQ^^&Qlly* CHOI*CH, 
a slightly yellow liquid boiling at 161°. a-Chlorovaleric acid , obtained 
on hydrolysis with concentrated hydrochloric acid, melts at —15°, boils 
at 132—135° under 32 mm. and at 222° under 763 mm. pressure, has 
a sp. gr, 1*141 at 13 *2°, n D 1*44807 at 11°, and is insoluble in water. 
The chloride , CH 2 Me*CH 2 *CHCbCOCl, is a pungent, fuming liquid; 
it boils at 155—157° under 763 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1*246. 
Mthyl <x-chlorovalerate is a colourless oil with an agreeable mint-like 
odour; it boils at 185° under 752 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. T040 at 
11*8°, and %> 1*43071 at 11°. 

a-Chloroimvaleroniirile , CHMe 2 * CHC1*CH, obtained from a-hydroxy- 
tsovaleronitrile and phosphorus pentachloride, boils at 154—155° 
under 750 mm. pressure; the corresponding Sromo-derivative distils 
and decomposes at 175—180° under a pressure of 754 mm. a-CMoro- 
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iso valeric acid is a crystalline mass which melts at 16° and boils at 
125—126° under 32 mm., and at 210—212° with slight decomposition 
under 756 mm. pressure; it has a sp. gr. 1*135 at 13*2° and %> 1*44496 
at 11°. The chloride, CHMe 2 *CHCl*COCl, is a pungent liquid of sp. gr. 
IT35 at 13*2°, and boils at 148—149° under 759 mm. pressure. Ethyl 
a-chloroi&ovalerate has a penetrating, mint-like odour, boils at 177—179° 
under 756 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*021 at 13*2° and n B 1*42951 
at 11°. 

a-Chloro~armethylbutyronitrile 9 OMeEtOl'CN, prepared by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride on the cyanohydrin derived from methyl 
ethyl ketone, is a colourless, mobile liquid which boils unchanged 
at 55—60° under 32 mm. and at 120—135° with decomposition 
under 762 mm, pressure; it has a sp. gr. 0*8969 at 15°. a-Chloro-a- 
methylbutyric acid boils at 123—124° under 36 mm. pressure, has a 
sp. gr. 1*101 at 10° and %> 1*45077 at 11°; it distils at 200—$05° 
under 754 mm. pressure, with loss of hydrogen chloride, and crystals 
of a metbylcrotonic acid (?) separate from the distillate. The chloride , 
CMeEtChCOCI, is a fuming liquid, boiling at 143—144° under 749 mm. 
pressure, and having a sp. gr. 1T87 at 14°. Ethyl a-ckloro-a-methyl- 
butyrate boils at 175° under 747 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*069 at 
14°, and n D T43683 at 11°. 

The relationship between the boiling points of these compounds is 
discussed at some length. W. A, D. 

Preparation of the Higher Acid Anhydrides (O ft H 2n - iO) 2 0. 
By Eriedrich Krafft and W. Bosiny (Per., 1900, 33, 3576—3579). 
•—The anhydrides of the higher fatty acids are readily obtained by 
the action of the acid chlorides on the alkali salts when these com- 
pounds are thoroughly dried and purified. 

n-Heptoic anhydride , (C 7 H 13 0) 2 0, is a colourless, oily liquid boiling 
at 164*5° under 15 mm. pressure; it solidifies on cooling, and melts at 
17°; it has a characteristic odour resembling that of ozone, and ab¬ 
sorbs moisture from the atmosphere, becoming converted into n-heptoic 
acid. 

ii-Ocioic anhydride , (C 8 H 15 0) 2 0, boils at 186° under 15 mm. pres¬ 
sure, and melts at - 1°. 

n -Bonoic anhydride , (C 9 H l7 0) 2 0, forms a white, crystalline mass 
melting at 16° and boiling at 207° under 15 mm. pressure. 

n- Laurie anhydride (n -dodecoic anhydride ), (C 12 H 23 0) 2 0, obtained 
in hard, white crystals melting at 41°, boils at 166° when distilled by 
the aid of von Babo’s mercury-air pump. 

Myristic anhydride ( tetradecoic anhydride ), (0 14 H 27 0) 2 0, forms white 
crystals, melts at 51°, and boils at 198° in a high vacuum. 

Palmitic anhydride (liexadecoic anhydride) is a white solid, the 
melting point of which lies close to that of palmitic acid. 

Phenylheptadecenoic acid , C 6 H 5 * C 16 H 30 * C0 2 H, prepared by heating 
a mixture of benzaldehyde, palmitic anhydride, and dry sodium 
palmitate up to 170°, crystallises in slender needles and melts at 
87—88° : the replacement of palmitic anhydride by acetic anhydride 
lessens the yield and purity of the product. The silver salt, 0 23 Ho 5 0 2 Ag, 
obtained by adding silver nitrate to the ammoniacal solution of the acid, 
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forms a voluminous precipitate which becomes crystalline on repeated 
washing, Gr, T. M, 

Action of Reducing Agents on the Two Isomeric Ethyl 
N itrodimethylacrylates. By Louis Bouveault and A, "Wahl 
(Compt. rend. , 1900, 131, 1211—1213. Compare this vol, i, 4).— 
The a-isomeride, CMe 2 :C(N0 2 )-C0 2 Et, yields ethyl dimethylacrylate 
when treated with stannous chloride or tin and hydrochloric acid, 
and gives rise to products very soluble in water by the action of 
sodium sulphite or bisulphite. Sodium nitrodimethylacrylate is pro¬ 
duced from the ester by the action of sodium and moist ether, and the 
acid set free by the action of hydrochloric acid loses carbon dioxide 
and gives rise to a nitroisobutylene, probably identical with the pro¬ 
duct of direct nitration (Haitinger, Abstr., 1879, 700). 

Ethyl aminodimethylacrylate , CMe 2 *0(NH 2 )*C0 2 Et, produced by the 
action of aluminium amalgam on a moist ethereal solution of the 
a-nitro-ester, is a colourless liquid with an unpleasant odour ; it boils 
at 93—95°, and has a sp. gr. 1*018 at 0°/4°. The compound is basic, 
and dissolves in dilute acids; it is slightly soluble in water and is 
miscible with the ordinary organic solvents. Its carbamide and 
phenyl carbamide crystallise in needles melting respectively at 175—176° 
and 130°. ' 

iso Propenylphenylhydantoin, obtained by boil¬ 

ing the phenylcarbamide with dilute alcohol, melts at 225—226°. 

Phenylcarbaminodwiethylacrylic acid 3 produced by the action of 
sodium hydroxide solution on the phenylcarbamide, melts at 
195—196° ; the reaction also gives rise to a certain amount of the 
preceding compound. GL T. M. 

Condensation of Ketones with Ethyl Cyanoacetate. By 
Gustav Komfpa (Per., 1900, 33, 3530—3534).—An ice-cold mixture 
of pure, dry acetone (1 mol.), and ethyl cyanoacetate (2 mols.), when 
treated with a few drops of diethylamine, undergoes condensation 
which is complete after the mixture has been left at the ordinary 
temperature for a month, and then gradually heated on the water-bath 
for several hours ; when distilled under 10 mm. pressure, it yields a 
fraction boiling at 100—-120°, consisting mainly of ethyl dimethyl- 
methylenecyanoaeetate, and a fraction 120—175° containing mainly 
ethyl dimethylmethylenedieyanoacetate. 

Ethyl dimethylmethylenecycmoacetate [ethyl a-cyano-fi-methylcrotonate‘\ 3 
CMe 2 IC(CN)‘C0 2 Et, is a colourless, mobile oil distilling at 108° under 
10 mm. pressure, and solidifying to a crystalline mass melting at 28°, 
and readily soluble in all organic solvents. It is readily oxidised, but 
does not combine with bromine. 

Ethyl dimethylmethylenedicyanoacetate, [ethyl aa!-dicyano~fil3-dimethyl- 
glutarafe ], CMe 2 [CH(C]Sr)*C0 2 Et] 2 , is a thick oil distilling at 
186-—188° under 10 mm. pressure ; it crystallises from ether and 
light petroleum in four-sided plates melting at 53—54°. With sodium 
ethoxide, it yields a yellow, crystalline sodium derivative; when 
hydrolysed with 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, it yields ^-dimethyl 
glutaric acid. J, J. S, 
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Transformation of «c-Undecenoic Acid into &-Undecenoio 
Acid and Brassylic Acid. By Friedrich Krafft and B, Seldis 
(Ber ., 1900, 33, 3571—3575).— i'Bromo-6irundecenoic acid , 
0MeBr:0H*[0HJ r -00 8 H, 

prepared by saturating a carbon disulphide solution of undecolic acid 
(m. p. 59’5°) at 50° with hydrogen bromide, is an oil solidifying at low 
temperatures and boiling with slight decomposition at 202° under 
16 mm. pressure. Oi-Undecenoic acid , OHMeICH*[CH 2 ] 7 ‘CG 2 H, ob¬ 
tained by reducing the preceding compound in alcoholic solution with 
sodium containing a trace of mercury, aluminium, or iron, boils at 
165° under 10 mm. pressure, and melts below 19°. The new acid is 
distinguished from its isomeride, i/c-undecenoic acid, by its lower melting 
point and by its behaviour towards an acetic acid solution of chromium 
trioxide, the former compound yielding azelaic acid, whilst the latter 
gives rise to sebacic acid. The #i-aeid forms a dibromide , C n H 20 Br 2 O 2 , 
an amide , C n H ig ONH 2 , melting at 86—87°, an insoluble silver salt, and 
a barium salt closely resembling that of the wc-isomeride. 

Komppa (Abstr., 1900, i, 201) successively prepared from methyl 
bromo-undecoate by the malonic ester synthesis a methyl diethyl unde- 
canetricarboxylate boiling at 223—224° under 10 mm. pressure, an oily 
undecanetricarboxylic acid, and a normal undecamethylenedicarboxylic 
acid melting at 82° ; as this dicarboxylic acid appeared to be isomeric 
and not identical with brassylic acid, he concluded that the latter must 
contain a branched chain. The authors find, on repeating this work, 
that the tricarboxylic ester boils at 233—234° under 10 mm. pressure, 
and that the acid is a solid which, on heating, yields brassylic acid melt¬ 
ing at 113—114°, and corresponding in every respect with the product 
obtained from erucic acid. G. T. M. 

Derivatives of the Higher Unsaturated Carboxy-acids. 
By Friedrich Krafft and F. Tritschler (Ber., 1900, 33,3580 — 3585). 
— lK-U ndecenoic chloride , C 10 H 19 *COC1, obtained in quantitative yield 
by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on iK-undeeenoie acid, is an 
oil boiling at 128*5° under 14 mm. pressure; the anhydride , (C 11 H 19 0) 2 0, 
produced by heating together a mixture of the preceding compound 
and dry sodium undecenoate, melts at 13 — -13*5°, and boils at 170 — 179° 
in a high vacuum ; its tetrabromide, (C 10 H 19 Biy CO) 2 0, melts at 36*5°. 
iK- Undecenamide, C U H 19 Q'KJE[ 2 , prepared by treating the chloride with 
ice-cold aqueous ammonia, crystallises in white scales and melts at 
87°. iK-Undecenonitrile , O^HyCK, produced when the amide is 
warmed with phosphorus pentachloride, boils at 129 — 130° under 
14 mm, and at 257° under the ordinary pressure. 

Arnino-iK-undecylene, O n H 21 "3SfH 2 , a colourless liquid solidifying in 
a freezing mixture and boiling at 123° under 16 mm. pressure and at 
238—240° under the ordinary pressure, is formed by reducing tK-un- 
decenonitrile with sodium and absolute alcohol; its benzoyl derivative 
crystallises from benzene in leaflets, and melts at 41—42° ; its phenyl- 
thiocarbamide forms colourless leaflets melting at 48°. 

Biundecenylthiocarbamide , produced from the base and carbon di¬ 
sulphide, crystallises in white leaflets and melts at 50'5°. Undecen - 
amidoxime , O 10 H 19 *C(HB[ 2 )lNOH, formed^by the addition of hydroxyl- 
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amine to the nitrile, crystallises from benzene in lustrous, white 
leaflets melting at 69°. 

Maidic chloride, C^Hgg'COCl, is a colourless, slightly fuming liquid 
boiling with partial decomposition at 216° under 13 mm. pressure; it 
solidifies in a freezing mixture; its amide melts at 89—90°; elaido - 
nitrile melts at — 1°, and boils at 213—214° under 16 mm. pressure. 

Maidamine , C 18 H 3r) *NH 2 , forms a white, crystalline mass melting at 
25° and boiling at 194—195° under 13 mm. and at 338—340° under 
the ordinary pressure; it rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 
The hydrochloride crystallises in lustrous, white scales, and decomposes 
at 185°; th e platinichloride and the benzoyl derivative form yellow 
scales and lustrous leaflets respectively, the latter melting at 63—64°. 
Dielaidylthiocarbamide, i OS (NH • C 18 H 35 ) 2 , and phenylelaidylthiocarbamide, 
C 18 H 35 NH‘CS*NHPh, crystallise in white leaflets melting respec¬ 
tively at 73° and 65°. 

Oleic chloride is a colourless liquid boiling at 213° under 13*5 mm. 
pressure ; the amide melts at 75°, and yields elaidonitrile on treatment 
with phosphorus pentachloride. 

Brassic chloride , C 21 H 41 *C0C1, yields the amide melting at 94°. Brass- 
onitrile, C 21 H 41 'CN, melts at 21—22° to a colourless, inodorous 
liquid boiling at 257° under 17 mm. pressure. Brassamine , 
C 22 H 43 »NH 2 , melts at 45—46°, and boils at 250° under 11 mm. pres¬ 
sure ; its benzoyl derivative crystallises in lustrous leaflets and melts 
at 74—75°; the hydrochloride and platinichloride are described, the 
former melting and decomposing at 130°. Erucamide , melting at 
78—79°, when treated with phosphorus pentachloride, yields brass- 
onitrile. G. T. M. 

Lactic Acid in Beet-molasses. By A. Schone and Bernhard 
Tollens ( Zeit. Ver. dent . Zucherind 1900, 980—981).—Lactic acid is 
invariably found in beet-molasses, and owes its origin to the boiling of 
the sucrose solution with lime in the process of defecation. T. H. P. 

Action of Amyl Formate on Ethyl Sodiocyanoacetat©. By 
E. Gr^goire de Bollemont (Bull Soc. Chim. 7 1901, [iii], 25, 15—18). 
—The principal product of the action of amyl formate on ethyl sodio- 
cyanoacetate at 100° is not ethyl formylcyanoacetate, which might be 
expected to be formed, but a compound , ON*C(lCH*01Sra)*00 2 *C 5 H 11 , 
in the production of which an interchange of the amyl and ethyl 
groups has taken place, whilst the formyl group must be ^considered, 
from analogy with .homologous compounds (see following abstracts), 
to have assumed the enolic form. The barium salt, (C 9 H 12 0 3 N) 2 Ba, in 
which form the compound was isolated, crystallises in nacreous leaflets, 
and the silver salt in tufts of slender needles. The former is identical 
with the barium salt obtained from the product of the action of amyl 
formate on amyl sodiocy a noacetate. N. L. 

Ethoxy- and Methoxy-methylenecyanoacetic Esters. By E. 
Gr$goire de Bollemont (Bull Soc. Ohim 1901, [iii], 25,18—28).— 
The following compounds were prepared by heating together molecular 
proportions of ethyl (or methyl) orthoformate with various alkyl 
cyanoacetates in the presence of acetic anhydride. 

Ethyl ethoxy methylenecyanoacetate [a-cyano-(3-ethoxy acrylate] 
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QEt*CHIC(CN)*00 2 Et, from ethyl cyanoacetate and ethyl ortho¬ 
formate, crystallises from boiling alcohol in large, colourless needles 
melting at 52—53° and boiling at 190—191° under 30 mm. pressure. 
The methyl ester crystallises from alcohol in large, transparent tablets 
melting at 28° and boiling at about 200° under 32 mm. pressure ; it 
has a sp. gi\ 1T255 at 23°/4°. Determinations of the molecular 
refraction and dispersion of this compound, both in the pure state and 
when dissolved in toluene, gave values considerably higher than those 
calculated from BriihFs data, a result which is probably to be explained 
by the presence of the ethylenic linking. The propyl ester forms 
large, colourless crystals melting at 31° and boiling at 189° under 
15 mm. pressure. The amyl ester could only be obtained as an oily 
liquid boiling at about 211° under 35 mm. pressure. 

Methyl methoxymethylenecya noacetate [a -cyano-fi-methoxy acrylate], 
OMe • C HI C(C2Sr) • C0 2 Me, obtained by the action of methyl orthoformate 
on methyl cyanoacetate and also by the action of methyl iodide on the 
silver derivative, OAg*OHIC(CItf)*0O 2 Me, derived from methyl cyano- 
ethoxyacrylate, crystallises in slender needles melting at 88° and 
boiling at 185° under 25 mm. pressure. The ethyl ester crystallises in 
small prisms melting at 99° and boiling at 190° under 17 mm. 
pressure. 

All these esters are only slightly soluble in water, but more or less 
soluble in organic solvents. Their aqueous solutions, when treated with 
barium hydroxide, yield the corresponding barium salts, whilst with 
ammonia or aniline, amides or anilides are obtained. N. L. 

Hydroxymethylenecyanoacetic Esters. By E. Gr^igoire de 
Bollemont {Bull. Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 28—38).—These com¬ 
pounds are readily obtained by treating the corresponding ethoxy- and 
meihoxy-cyanoacrylates (see preceding abstract) with barium hydr¬ 
oxide and decomposing the barium salts thus obtained with sulphuric 
acid. The alkyl hydroxycyanoacrylates are strong acids, capable of 
displacing acetic acid from its salts, and readily estimated alkali- 
metrically. They are slightly soluble in water, but more soluble in 
alcohol or ether. The lower members of the series crystallise well; 
all undergo more or less decomposition when distilled under diminished 
pressure. Their aqueous solutions give an intense orange-brown 
coloration with ferric chloride. 

Methyl hydroxymethylenecyanoa ce tate [a-cyano-ft-hydroxy acrylate], 
0H*CHlC(CiST)*00 2 Me, has a pungent odour and melts at 136—137°. 
Determinations of the electric conductivity of the sodium salt at 25° 
gave a result /^ a o 24 - 32 == 12*01, approaching the value (11*3) usually 
found for the salts of monobasic acids. The affinity coefficient {K 1 *505) 
of the ester itself shows that it must be considered as a strong organic 
acid, occupying a position between chloroaeetie and dichloroacetic acids. 
The barium, copper, and silver salts have been prepared and analysed; 
they are well crystallised compounds. The ethyl ester crystallises in 
colourless plates melting at 69° and has a less pronounced acid char¬ 
acter than the preceding compound. The barium and copper salts have 
been prepared and analysed. The amyl ester could only be obtained 
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in an impure state. The barium and silver salts of this ester have 
already been described (preceding abstracts). , N. L. 

Transformation of 0-Acyl Derivatives of Ethyl Acetoaoetate 
into the Isomeric (7-Acyl Derivatives. By Ludwig Olaisen 
and E. Haase (Ber. s 1900, 33, 3778—3784).—Acetophenone acetal, 
CH 3 *CPh(OEt) 2 , can be converted into tsoacetophenone ethyl ether, 
CH 2 XPh*OEt, and this is transformed into phenyl propyl ketone, 
CH 2 Et*CPhO, when it is boiled under a pressure of two atmospheres 
(Abstr., 1897, i, 188). It has not been found possible in any way to effect 
a similar transformation with ethyl /2-ethoxycrotonate (ethyl O-ethyl- 
acetoacetate), C0 2 Et’GHICMe*OEt. On the other hand, ethyl 
O-acetylacetoacetate, C0 2 Et*0HICMe*0Ac, is converted into ethyl 
diacetoacetate, OG 2 Et*CHAc e CMeO or CO 2 Et*0HAc 2 , when it is dis¬ 
solved in ethyl acetate (a little ethyl acetoacetate being added) 
and heated with potassium carbonate on the water-bath. A similar 
transformation can be effected with methyl O-acetylacetoacetate , which 
was prepared in like manner to the ethyl ester (Abstr. 1900, i, 373), 
boils at 95° under 17 mm. pressure, and has sp. gr. 1TQ06 at 18°; the 
copper derivative of methyl diacetoacetate melts at 226—227°, and does 
not decompose from 200° onwards, as stated previously (Abstr., 1894, 
i, 32),| 

Without the addition of a little ethyl acetoacetate, the reaction 
takes place very slowly. The authors assume that even then a little 
of this substance is first formed, and then brings about the reaction 
described, first forming the potassio-derivative by means of the 
potassium carbonate present. “ The transformation of the 0-acetate 
by potassium carbonate into the potassium salt of the (7-acetyl 
derivative is effected by means of a small quantity of ethyl 
potassioacetoacetate, The O-acetate reacts with this, forming ethyl 
potassiodiacetoacetatq, and ethylacetoacetate; and the regenerated 
ethyl acetoacetate reacts again as before.” This view is borne out by 
the fact that ethyl sodioacetate and O-acetylaeetate give a good yield 
of diacetoacetate when heated together on the water-bath. The 
transformation in question is analogous to that of sodium phenyl 
carbonate into sodium salicylate ; such a migration of an acyl group 
from an O to a O atom is rare, however. Probably the formation of 
(7-acyl derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate when the sodium derivative 
of this substance is treated with acid chlorides is to b© explained, as a 
rule, in the same way, an O-acyl derivative being formed at first, and 
then undergoing transformation. 0. E. B. 

Decomposition of Normal Ammonium Oxalate. By Henri 
G-illot {Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg. y 1900, 744—767).—On boiling an 
aqueous solution of ammonium oxalate, the whole of the ammonia is 
progressively evolved, somewhat rapidly at first and more slowly later ; 
in the case of a solution of 0T51 gram of the salt in 750 c.c. of water, 
elimination is complete after boiling for 15 hours, the source of heat 
being an oil-bath at 130—-140°, The oxalic acid simultaneously 
undergoes partial decomposition into carbon dioxide and formic acid. 
At 70°, the decomposition of ammonium oxalate by water takes place 
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very slowly, whilst at 50° it ceases altogether. Gold, dry air does not 
alter the composition of the hydrated salt, (NH 4 ) 2 C 2 0 4 ,H 2 0 ; dry air 
at 65°, however, gradually expels the water of crystallisation, but not 
the ammonia; exposure of either the hydrated or anhydrous salt to 
moist air for 3§ months at 19—22° yields a salt containing approxi¬ 
mately 2*7H 2 0 without ammonia being lost. This stability towards 
air is noteworthy, since most, other ammonium salts, under similar 
conditions, lose a large part of their ammonia. 

Aqueous solutions of ammonium oxalate evolve ammonia when ex¬ 
posed to light, the action being proportional to the intensity of illumi¬ 
nation y thus, in bright sunlight after 46 days, 2*30 per cent, of the 
salt was decomposed ; in diffused light, 0*85 per cent. ; and in dark¬ 
ness, only 0*42 per cent. W. A. D. 

Cineolic Acid. Resolution of r-Oineolio Acid into its 
Optically Active Components. By Hans Rupe and Max 
Bonus (Ber., 1901, 33, 3541—3546. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 371).— 
Strychnine cZ-cineolate, C 81 H 36 0 6 N 2 , crystallises from hot water in 
large, compact prisms which melt at 195—197°. The mother liquors 
from this salt, on further evaporation, yield successively the salts of 
the inactive and Isevo-acids. 

d- and Z-Cineolic acids separate from water in large, transparent 
crystals which melt at 79° and contain 1H 2 0. The anhydrous acids, 
obtained by exposure of the hydrated crystals in dry air, melt at 
138—139°, and have [<x] D + 18‘56 and -19*10 respectively at 20° 
in aqueous solution. They are readily soluble in water, alcohol, or 
cold chloroform (unlike the racemic acid, which is sparingly soluble 
in chloroform); when crystallised from dry ethyl acetate or ether, 
they separate in the form of aggregated leaflets. The difference in 
solubility of the racemic and active acids in water is remarkable; 
the former dissolves in 133*3 parts of water at 8°, the latter in 11*2. 
The crystals of the Z-acid belong to the rhombic system, [a : b; c = 
0*9815:1:1*4771]. 

It has been observed on more than one occasion that the active 
acids undergo auto-racemisation when crystallised, but no explanation 
of this is forthcoming. It was frequently observed, too, that on re- 
crystallising the c£-acid from water, an acid in the form of large plates 
or prisms, containing 1H 2 0 and melting at 123—126°, was formed, 
but after dehydration had the same melting point as the original acid. 

d'Cineolic anhydride , C 10 H 14 O 4 , boils at 165—167° under 15 mm. 
pressure, dissolves sparingly in light petroleum, and crystallises from 
cold benzene in large, transparent, six-sided tablets melting at 108°. 
In benzene solution, it gave [ajp +45*37 at 20°. A. L. 


Attempted Synthesis of a/3/3-Trimethylglutaric Acid. By 
G. Blanc {Bull Soc ,. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 68—73).—' When #frdi- 
methylisevulic acid is treated with hydrocyanic acid, and the cyanohydrin 
thus produced is hydrolysed, the lactonic acid, fifiydrimethylpentiam-ay* 


.CMe(C0 2 H)-0 

olidoic acid } CMe 2 <^Qjj ? is obtained, which crystallises 

from water in small, colourless prisms melting at 163—164°. This 


acid has the same melting point as the isomeric lactonic acid, 
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.CH(C0 2 HVG a , 

OMe. 2 <C.Qjj^ e _, which Balbiano (Abstr., 1900, l, 202) ob¬ 

tained by the oxidation of camphoric acid with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, but the two acids are essentially different, since a mixture of 
them melts between 110° and 120°. Moreover, the calcium and barium 
salts of the acid now described crystallise with 4 and 5H 2 0 respec¬ 
tively, whereas the corresponding salts of Balbiano’s acid crystallise 
with 2 and 4H 2 0. Attempts to obtain a/?/3-trimethylglutaric acid by 
reducing the new lactonic acid with hydriodic acid were unsuccessful, 
however the experimental conditions were varied, although Balbiano’s 
acid is stated to be readily reduced. This difference in the behaviour 
of the two acids is probably due to the fact that in the one the lactonic 
oxygen is connected with a tertiary carbon, and in the other to a 
secondary carbon atom. N. L. 


New Formal (Methylene) Compounds of Hydroxy-acids. 
By William Alberda van Ekenstein (Proc. K. Acad. Amst. , 1900, 3, 
400—403. Compare Weber and Tollens, Abstr., 1898, i, 61). —Form¬ 
aldehyde reacts with certain hydroxy-acids in aqueous solution, and 
methylene derivatives are produced which differ from those already 
known, inasmuch as the carboxyl group takes part in the condensation. 
These compounds are obtained by the repeated evaporation of the 
solutions of the hydroxy-acids with excess of formaldehyde ; the yield 
is small, and the product is separated from the unaltered material by 
extraction with ether, chloroform, or benzene. 


O—CCA jOO-O 

The compound , CH„-CK 0H ‘ CH< X>—CH 0 , obtained from d-tartanc 

acid, crystallises in white needles, melts at 117°, and has [a] D 112° ; 
the substance has a neutral reaction and is hydrolysed by acids or 
alkalis. Mesotartaric acid yields a similar compound which melts at 
106° and is inactive \ racemic acid, however, does not interact with 
formaldehyde. 

CH 2 ’(X . • 

The compound , ^_^qJ> 0(CH 2 * C0 2 H) 2 , from citric acid, melting at 


200°, may be titrated in the cold as a dibasic acid. The oily com¬ 
pound obtained from malic acid contains one methylene group and is 
Isevorotatory, 

Formaldehyde has no action on salicylic and oxalic acids in aqueous 
solution, but it certainly reacts with the sugars, for their optical rota¬ 
tion is greatly affected, that of dextrose being doubled ; the rotatory 
powers of galactose, Isevulose, arabinose, and mannose are considerably 
decreased, whilst c^-rhamnose becomes lsevorotatory. The methylene 
compounds of these carbohydrates are very unstable and have not 
been isolated, 

Benzaldehyde seems to interact with the sugars and hydroxy-acids 
in a similar manner, but the products are oily and unstable. 

G. T. M. 


Dilactones, By Rudolph Fittig ( Annalen , 1900, 314, 1—96. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 11).—[With Ernst Roth] —The ketodi- 
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lactone of /3-acetylglutaric acid, 00<C 


0 CMe p re pared by 

Cff 2 -CH*CH 2 f f y 

heating dried sodium tricarballylate with acetic anhydride (1J mols.) 
at 120—130° during 36 hours, melts at 99°, and is identical with the 
substance described by Emery (Abstr., 1897, i, 325); it is completely 
hydrolysed when boiled with water during 24 hours. According to 
Emery’s statement, /3-acetylglutaric acid melts at 47—50°, but the 
author has obtained it in aggregates of long leaflets melting at 58° ; 
it is best prepared by converting the dilactone into the calcium salt, 
decomposing the aqueous solution with two-thirds the calculated 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, and allowing the ethereal extract to 
evaporate spontaneously. The calcium salt contains 3H 2 0, and the 
silver salt is anhydrous. The aniline derivative of the ketodilactone 
crystallises in leaflets and needles, and melts at 149°; according to 
Emery, the substance melts at 153—154°. 

Yalerolactoneacetic acid, CO<^ , prepared by 

OU2 tL 


xjh 2 *ch-ch 2 


reducing the ketodilactone with sodium amalgam, crystallises from 
chloroform in aggregates of small needles and melts at 84°; according 
to Emery, the substance melts at 78—79°. The barium salt is 
amorphous, and the calcium salt contains 2H 2 0. Hydroxyethylglutaric 
acid , OH*CHMe # CH(CH 2 * C0 2 H) 2 , arising from yalerolactoneacetic 
acid on hydrolysis, has not been isolated, the lactone being regenerated 
very easily ; the barium , calcium , and silver salts are anhydrous. 

[With Wilhelm Sternberg].—T he ketodilactone of benzylidene-/?- 

acefcylglutaric acid, CO<C^. f , TTp h ^?^ fjT ^ ) !>OQ, obtained by beating 

dried sodium tricarballylate with acetic anhydride (1| mols.) and 
benzaldehyde (1 mol.), crystallises in lustrous leaflets, and melts at 
162°; the dibromide , C 14 H 12 0 4 Br 2 , crystallises from hot benzene in 
small needles, and melts and decomposes at 163°. Benzylidene-j3- 
acetylglutaric acid , C 14 H 14 0 5 , obtained by hydrolysing the dilactone, is 
converted into that substance so readily that it has not been isolated ; 
the calcium salt contains 14H 2 0, the barium salt 1H 2 0, and the silver 
salt is anhydrous. 

When the ketodilactone of benzylidene-/3-aeetylglutaric acid is 
reduced with sodium amalgam, two isomeric substances, C 14 H 34 0 4 , are 
produced. The a-ketodilactone crystallises from benzene and melts at 
134°; hydrolysis converts it into a benzyl-/3-glutaric acid, of which 
the calcium and barium salts contain 2H 2 0, whilst the silver salt is 
anhydrous. The j3-ketodilactone crystallises from alcohol in stellate 
aggregates of leaflets, and melts at 169°; the calcium salt of the 
benzyl-/3-glutaric acid, which it yields on hydrolysis, contains 2-|H 2 0, 
the barium salt 4H 2 0, and the silver salt is anhydrous. 

[With Ernst Roth]. —The ketodilactone of benzylidene-/3~acetyl- 
glutaric acid is also produced when dried sodium /3-acetylglutarate is 
heated with benzaldehyde and acetic anhydride. 

[With Tom Guthrie]. —The ketodilactone of /?-butyrylglufcaric acid, 

o_^ >co> 


co< 


CEL-CH-Out¬ 


produced on heating dried sodium tricarb- 
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allylate with butyric anhydride at 125° during 12 hours, crystallises 
in needles on adding ether or petroleum to the solution in chloroform, 
and melts at 55°. p-Butyrylglutaric acid , COPr a, CH(CH 2 * C0 2 H) 2 , 
crystallises in prisms or leaflets, and is readily soluble in water or 
alcohol; it melts at 88°, and belongs to the monoclinic system [/} — 58°30']. 
The barium salt contains 2PLO, the calcium salt 2-|H 0 0, and the silver 

0—~CHPr tt 

salt is anhydrous. Eeptolactoneaceiic acid , CO<^jj * CH*CH *CO 

formed when the hetodilactone is reduced with sodium amalgam, 
crystallises in rosettes of white needles and melts at 53°; the crystals 
belong to the monoclinic system [a>\h~ 1*5443:1 * /3 = 78°56']. 

The calcium salt contains 2H 2 0, the barium and silver salts being 
anhydrous. Heptolacioneaeetic acid is hydrolysed with difficulty, but 
the protracted action of concentrated barium hydroxide solution yields 
the dibasic acid, C Q H 16 0 5 , which could not be isolated; the calcium, 
barium, and silver salts are anhydrous. 

The hetodilactone of /3risobutyrylglutaric acid, 

G—L-0 p r £—Q 




> 00 , 


prepared from dried sodium tricarballylate and ^sobutyric anhydride, 
melts at 89—90°. /3-iso Butyrylglutaric acid, C0Pr^“CH(0H 2 o C0 2 H) 2 , 
melts at 99°, and crystallises in the monoclinic system \a:b:c~ 
1*5927 : 1: 2*5159 ; /3 = 81°6']. The barium salt contains 2H 2 0, and 
the calcium salt 3H 2 0, the silver salt being anhydrous. 

[With Harry Salomon].—T he hetodilactone of /3-benzoylglutarie acid, 

0—cp h _ 0 

CO\Qg- *CH°CH obtained from dried sodium tricarballylate 

and benzoic anhydride, melts at 137°, and separates, on adding 
ether to the chloroform solution, in rhombic crystals [a :b: c~ 
0*6478:1 : 0*8659]. /3-Benzoylgluiaric acid , C0Ph*CH(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , 
crystallising from a mixture of ether and petroleum in bundles of 
needles, melts at 122°; the barium salt contains 4H 2 0, the calcium 
and silver salts being anhydrous. Bhenylbutyrolaceioneacetic acid, 

CO<fL Sojrrj , nn -a-? prepared by reducing the dilactone with 


-oh 2 *ch«ch 2 *oo 2 h ? 


sodium amalgam, crystallises from water in transparent prisms and 
melts at 114°; the barium salt contains 3H 2 0, and the calcium salt 
2H 2 0, the silver salt being anhydrous. Phenylbutyrolactoneacetic 
acid is hydrolysed only slowly, and the dibasic hydroxy-acid, C 12 H 14 0 5 , 
could not be isolated; the calcium and barium salts contain 1H 2 0, and 
the silver salt is anhydrous. When dried phenylbutyrolactoneacetic 
acid is distilled, /3-methyIphenyKsocrotonic acid and /3-methylnaphthol 
are produced. 

[With Oskar Gottsche].— The hetodilactone of /3-phthaIoylglutaric 

• i —9 (c 6 h 4 -co 2 h)-o. 

acid, _ qjj J>G0(?), prepared from dried sodium 

tricarballylate and phthalic anhydride, crystallises from chloroform in 
colourless needles, and melts at 208°. fi-Phthaloylglutaric acid , 
C0 2 H*-C 6 H 4 *C0*0H(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , produced by the action of boiling 
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water on the dilactone, crystallises from ether in small needles, hut 
has no definite melting point, undergoing a change at 135—140°, and 
finally becoming liquid at the melting point of the dilactone ; the 
calcium salt contains 5H 2 0, the barium salt 9H 2 0, and the silver salt 
is anhydrous, 

Q • -CXI* C TT ®CO H 

Garboxyphenylbutyrolactoneacetic acid , GO<G nTJ A™- n L- i nr . L. (1), 

Ja.2* Cti "(J htg* H 

obtained by reducing the ketodilactone with sodium amalgam, crystal¬ 
lises from boiling water in lustrous plates containing 1H 2 0, which 
is removed at 100°; acetone also deposits it in monoclinic plates, and 
when anhydrous it melts at 165°. The calcium salt contains 2H 2 0, 
and the barium salt 6H 2 0, the silver salt being anhydrous. Hydro¬ 
lysis with alkalis proceeds slowly, and the dibasic hydroxy-acid, 
Ci 3 Hi 4 0 7 , has not been isolated; the barium and calcium salts contain 
10H 2 O, whilst the silver salt is anhydrous. 

[With Harry Salomon].— The ketodilactone of /3-acetyltrimethyl- 
JO -CMe--CL 

glutaric acid, ,Qjy[ e .Q^ e ^>00, obtained from dried sodium 

eamphoronate and acetic anhydride, crystallises from chloroform in long 
needles, and melts at 147*5—148°. f3-Acetyltrimethylglutaric acid # 
C0 2 H e CH 2 a CMe(C0Me)°CMe 2 ’C0 2 H, crystallises from boiling water 
in prisms, softens at 125°, and melts at 140°; the barium salt contains 
3|H 2 G, the calcium salt 2H 2 0, and the silver salt is anhydrous. The 
acid resists the^ action of sodium amalgam. M. O. ¥. 


Syntheses with Ethyl Sodioaoetoacetate and the Formation 
of Rings of Four Carbon Atoms* by means of Sodinm 
Ethoxide. By Arthur Michael (. Ber 1900, 83, 3731—3769), — * 
The ester of a substituted malonic acid was mixed with a solution of 
sodium in absolute alcohol, and the ester of an unsaturated acid was 
added; the whole was sometimes warmed to complete the reaction. 
The alcohol was distilled off, the residue dissolved in ether, and sub¬ 
stances of an acid nature removed by shaking with dilute aqueous 
potassium hydroxide ; of these acid substances, a part could be set 
free by saturating the alkaline liquid with carbon dioxide. The 
neutral product of the reaction was thus obtained pure ; other observers 
(Auwers, Abstr., 1891, i, 546 ; 1892, i, 41 ; Euhemann and 

Cunnington, Trans., 1898, 73, 1006) have omitted the extraction of 
the acid products, and obtained only mixtures of different substances. 

Ethyl ethylmalonate and fumarate give ethyl pentane-a/3yy~tefcra- 
carboxylate, C0 2 Et*CH 2 *CH(C0 2 Et) a CEt(C0 2 Et) 2 , which boils at 197° 
(corr.) under 13*5 mm, pressure; the ethyltricarballylic acid obtained 
from it by hydrolysis melts at 155—157°. Of the acid products, one 
is soluble in aqueous alkali carbonate, and appears to be the triethyl 
hydrogen ester, for at 180° it loses carbon dioxide and forms a liquid 
that boils at 168—169° under 11 mm, pressure and has the com¬ 
position of ethyl pentane-a/3y-tricarboxylate. Sodium dissolves in an 
ethereal solution of the tetrethyl salt, and when the product is freed 
from ether and heated with methyl iodide at 100°, ethyl a-methylpentam- 
aflyy-tetracarboxylaie is obtained ; this boils at 20l~-202° (corr.) under 
12 mm. pressure, is acted on further by sodium in ethereal solution. 
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and when hydrolysed with boiling, dilute hydrochloric acid, yields 
a product melting at 138—146° after several recrystallisations, 
presumably a mixture of stereoisomeric methylethyltricarballylic 
acids. 

Ethyl methylmalonate and fumarate give ethyl butane-a/3yy-tetra- 
carboxylate. This boils at 206 5—207° (corr.) under 20 mm. pressure ; 
when hydrolysed, it yields only /3-m e t.hy fori earbally lie acid melting at 
143—146°, and not a mixture of stereoisomerides. Sodium acts on it, 
and the product reacts at 100° with methyl iodide to form ethyl a-methyl- 
butane aftyy-ietracarboxylate ; this boils at 198—199° under 13 mm. 
pressure, reacts further with sodium, and can be hydrolysed, although 
with difficulty, to a-metkylbutane-afly-tricarboxylic acid , which melts at 
190—193°; probably a little of the stereoisomeiic acid is formed at 
the same time. 

Ethyl malonate and citraconate give ethyl ft-meihylpropane*afiyy4etra- 
carboxylate. This boils at 199—199*5° (corr.) under 11 mm. pressure, 
and can be hydrolysed, although with difficulty, to /?-methyltiicarballylie 
acid melting at 168—173°. From its sodium derivative and methyl 
iodide, ethyl fi-methylbutane-af3yy-ietracarboxylat& can be obtained; this 
boils at 202—203° (corr.) under 13 mm. pressure, is attacked slowly by 
sodium,Tincf'c&ja be hydrolysed, although with difficulty, to a mixture 
of stereoisomer!e $-methylbutane~a$y4ricarboxytic acids , from which 
a product melting at 196—198° was obtained by repeated recrystalliga¬ 
tion. By usingjt ethyl instead of methyl iodide, ethyl /3-methylpentane - 
a ^yy-tetracarbox^b>ate is obtained; this boils at 199—200° (corr.) under 
10 mm. pressorefe can he hydrolysed slowly, and reacts further with 
sodium. When (the sodium derivative of ethyl /5-methylpropane-a/5yy- 
tetracarhoxylate ds treated with water, the solution freed from neutral 
substances by extraction with ether, and saturated with carbon dioxide, 
ethyl methylketot^ramethylenetricarboxylate is formed ; the sodium 
derivative of eth^i /^-methylpentane-a^yy-tetracarboxylate yields an 
analogous ketotetrk^ucthylene derivative (see below). 

Ethyl methylma-lonate and crotonate give fi-methylbutane-ayy-tricarb- 
oxylate ; this boils \at 160*5—161° (corr.) under 10 mm. pressure, and 
reacts readily with podium; the product of this reaction, when heated 
with methyl iodide, yiflds ethyl dwwthylhutane-ayy-tricarboxylate, boiling 
at 161—162° (corr.) ujnder 9 mm. pressure. 

Ethyl malonate an<3 crotonhte give ethyl /3-methylpropane-ayy-tri- 
earboxylate, boiling aO 1^5—166° (corr.) under 11 mm. pressure, to¬ 
gether with a little e^hyi ^S-dimethylpentane-ayyc-tetracarboxylate, 
boiling and decomposing Rightly at $04—207° (corr.) under 9 mm. pres¬ 
sure ; the second product! must havb resulted from the condensation of 
the first with ethyl croton#te. The sodium derivative of ethyl /3-methyl- 
propane-ayy-tricarboxylatJ| reacts with methyl iodide; the resulting 
methyl derivative boils at 1166—167° (corr.) under 10 mm. pressure, and 
reacts only slowly with sodium ;/it is not identical with the ethyl 
^-methylbutane-ayy-tricarborjyl^te described above. 

Ethyl propan e-a/3/3-tricar bd^iaie (from ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate, 
sodium ethoxide, and methyl^ iodide) appears to form a little of a 
sodium derivative, but only wiiffi great difficulty. 

Ethyl ethylmalonate and citraconate yield hardly any of the normal 

\ i 
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condensation product. The chief product is soluble in alkali hydr¬ 
oxides, but is liberated by saturation with carbon dioxide; it boils at 
204—205° (corr.) under 13 mm. pressure, and yields an oxime, phenyl- 
hydrazone and semicarbazone, all oily in consistency. It was identified 
as ethyl methylethylketotetramethylenetricarboxylate , 

It is hydrolysed readily by boiling dilute hydrochloric acid to a mixture 
of isomeric methylethylketotetramethylenecarboxylic acids, 

C0 <0H^> 0Me ' 00 2 H - 

Of these, the one which is less soluble in water melts at 72—74°; its 
silver salt and semicarbazone (melting at 193—194°) were analysed ; 
the more soluble one melts at 37—39 c , its semicarbazone at 191—192°; 
when distilled (at 180—182° under 15 mm. pressure) or heated in 
aqueous solution, it undergoes a partial transformation into the less 
soluble isomeride. 

Ethyl methylmalonate and citraeonate yield ethyl dimethylketoteira - 
methylenetricarboxylate , boiling at 207—208° (corr.) under 20 mm. 
pressure. When hydrolysed, this yields a mixture of isomeric 
dimethylketotetrameihylenecarboxylic acids, which boils at 187° (corr.) 
under 25 mm. pressure, and melts at 56—59° ; the semicarbazone melts 
at 195—196°. • 

Ethyl malonate and citraeonate yield, in addition to the product 
described above, ethyl methylketotetramethylenetricarboxylate , boiling at 
213—214° (corr.) under 17 mm. pressure. When hydrolysed, this 
yields a single methylketotetramethylenecarhoxylic acid , melting at 
62—64°; the semicarbazone melts at 192—193°. 

When ethyl cinnamate in ethereal solution is digested with sodium 
until the latter has dissolved, the product poured into water, and the 
aqueous solution extracted with ether, an oil boiling at 205—-210° 
under 15—17 mm. pressure is obtained, probably a product of poly¬ 
merisation. From ethyl crotonate, a product was obtained boiling at 
126° (corr.) under 9 mm., at 258—259° under 773 mm. pressure. It 
has a composition and vapour density corresponding to a bimolecular 
polymeride of the ester, C 12 H 20 O 4 . When hydrolysed, It yields a 
dibasic acid, C 8 H ]2 0 4 , which melts at 128—129°, and is oxidised 
almost instantly by permanganate ; its silver and barium salts, th© 
latter with 1H 2 0, were prepared and analysed. 

In an introduction to the paper, the mechanism of the reactions 
described is considered from the point of view occupied by the author 
(Abstr., 1900, 1, 321). C. E. B. 

Action of Formaldehyde Solution on Calcium Carbide. By 
Ludwig Vanino ( Ghem . Centr., 1900, ii, 1150 ; from Pharm . Centr.-H*, 
1900, 41, 666).—Formaldehyde maybe used to moderate the action of 
water on calcium carbide. With a solution of formalin In 8 vols. 
of water, the rate of evolution of acetylene is much slower than wit h 
water, whilst in 40 per cent, solution the aldehyde almost completely 
inhibits the action. E. W. W, 
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Specific Difference between Ketones and Aldehydes. By 
William Oechsner de Coninck and Servant ( Bulk Acad. Roy . Belg., 
1900, 313—316).—Whereas ketones, either alone or in presence of 
water or dilute alkali, are not changed at the ordinary temperature by 
the long-continued passage through them of a current of air, alde¬ 
hydes under the same conditions are sensibly oxidised to acids ; the 
experiments were made with acetone, benzopkenone, and acetaldehyde, 

W. A. D. 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone. By L^on Tan Beymenant (Bull. Boc. 
Boy. Belg., 1900, 724 — 744).—The product of the action of chlorine 
mol.), or of sulphury 1 chloride on methyl ethyl ketone, consists, 
two-thirds of the secondary chloro-derivative, COMe*CHMeCl 
(Tladesco, Abstr., 1892, 424, 810), and nearly one-third of chloro - 
methyl ethyl ketone, CH 2 Cl*CQ*CH 2 Me. The former boils at 115° under 
738 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*032 at 0°, and, on oxidation, yields 
a-chloropropionic acid ; the latter boils at 125° under 756 mm. pres¬ 
sure, has asp. gr. 1*08 at 13°, 1*42701 at 10°, a mol. refraction 

25*35 (calc. 25*55), and yields cnloroacetic acid on oxidation. With 
bromine, similar derivatives , CO Me*011 Me Br and CH 2 Br*CO*CH 2 Me, 
are obtained, the former boiling at 133—134°, and the latter at 
145—146°; both are nearly colourless, tear-exciting liquids, which 
become coloured In the light. fi-Acetylethyl acetate , CH 3 *C0 2 *CHMeAc, 
obtained by boiling the foregoing secondary chloro-derivative with 
alcoholic potassium acetate, boils at 164° under the ordinary pressure, 
has a sp. gr. 1*027 at 13°, %> 1*4143 at 13*5°, and a mol. refraction 
31*62 (calc. 31*61); projnonylmethyl acetate, GH a *C0 2 *CH 2 C0Et, corre¬ 
sponding with the primary chloro-derivative, boils at 176°, and has a 
sp.gr. 1*029 at 13*4°, n D 1*4151, and a mol. refraction 31*37 (calc. 31*37). 
Methylacetylcarhinol, CHMeAc*OH, obtained by hydrolysing either 
the corresponding chloro-derivative or acetate, melts at 15°, boils at 
148°, and has a sp. gr. 1*012 at 16*5°, n D 1*4272, and a mol. refraction 
22*20 (calc. 23*32). Propionylcarhinol, OH*CH 2 * CO*CH 2 Me, boils at 
160°. 

Although cyanoacetone, CJEi 2 A.c‘QN, cannot be obtained by the 
interaction of chloroacetone with potassium cyanide, the latter readily 
converts the foregoing halogen derivatives of methyl ethyl ketone into 
their cyanides at the ordinary temperature, a-Acetylpropionitrile, 
CHMeAc*C27, boils at 145—^146° (Tladesco, loc. cit., gives 156°), has 
a sp. gr. 1*494 at 13°, and a mol. refraction 25*03 (calc. 25*33); with 
sodium ethoxide, it forms a sodium derivative, CNaMeAc'ON, which, 
with methyl iodide, yields dimethylacetylacetonitrile, OMe 2 Ac*OlNf, a 
yellow liquid which boils at 163—164°, and has a sp. gr. TO08 at 13°. 
The sodium derivative reacts with chlorine, forming a-chloro-a-acetyl~ 
propiomtrile, OClMeAcGN, a yellowish liquid boiling at 95° under 
45 mm. pressure; the analogous ftromo-derivative, CBrMeAc’CN", boils 
at 122° under 30 mm, pressure. Both these compounds react 
energetically with potassium cyanide to form methylacetylmalononitrile , 
CMeAe(CN) 2 , which boils at 195°. 

a-Acetylp'opionic acid, OHMeAc*C0 2 H, obtained by hydrolysing its 
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nitrile, boils at 224° under 34 mm. pressure. a-Chloro-a-acetylpropionic 
acid , C01MeAc*C0 2 H, boils at 141° under 45 mm. pressure, and 
a-hromo-a-aceti/lpropionic acid , CBrMeAc*C0 2 H, at 150° under the 
same pressure. 

Bropionylacetoniirile, COEt*CH 2 * CIST, obtained from the correspond¬ 
ing chloro-derivative, boils at 164°, has a sp, gr. 0*976 at 9° and a 
mol. refraction 25*00 (calc. 27*03). W. A. D. 

Derivatives of Methyl Nonyl Ketone. By Henri Carette 
( Gompt . rend., 1900, 131, 1225—1227).—Methyl nonyl ketone and 
benzaldehyde do not interact even at 120° unless they are mixed to¬ 
gether in the pi'esence of potassium hydroxide. The compound , 
Ci 8 H 26 0, produced when a cold 0*25 per cent, solution of the alkali in 
dilute alcohol is added to a mixture of the ketone and aldehyde in mol. 
proportions, readily dissolves in the ordinary organic solvents, melts at 
41—42°, and boils at 245° under 35 mm. pressure. The polymeride, 
(C 38 H 26 0) 2 , obtained either by boiling the preceding compound with 
a 1 per cent, solution of potassium hydroxide in 95 per cent, alcohol, or 
by heating its generators in the same medium, crystallises in needles, 
melts at 116°, and boils with partial decomposition at 310—-340° under 
35 mm. pressure. Gr. T. M. 

Birotation of Dextrose. By Yukichi Osaka ( Zeit . physihal. Ghem ., 
1900, 35, 661—706),—The change of rotation of dextrose takes place 
in accordance with the equation & = 1/tf.log c (a 0 — a 0 )/(a-a 0 ), where 
a 0 and a Q are the initial and final rotations, and a is the rotation at the 
time i. This has been proved by Levy (Abstr., 1895, i, 586) and Trey 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 139 ; 1897, ii, 299), and the author now finds, using 
numbers obtained by Tollens and others, that the same law holds in 
the case of leevulose, rhamnose, ^arabinose, fucose, l-xylose, (Ygalactose, 
maltose, and milk sugar. In the case of dextrose, the change of 
rotation is accelerated in the presence both of hydroxyl and hydrogen 
ions, the catalytic effect of the former, however, being much greater 
than that of the latter. The velocity of the retrogression of the 
rotation is approximately proportional to the concentration of the 
hydroxyl ions, and to the square root of the concentration of the hydro¬ 
gen ions. Neutral salts appear to increase the catalytic efficiency of the 
hydroxyl ions, but to be practically without effect on that of the 
hydrogen ions. The author agrees with Cohen (Abstr,, 1900, ii, 716) 
in regarding dextrose as a very weak acid. J. C. P. 

Influence of the Nature and Intensity of Light on the In¬ 
version of Sucrose by Mineral Acids. By Henri Gillot (Bull. 
Acad. Boy , Belg 1900, 863—874).—‘The author has examined com¬ 
paratively the rate of inversion of sucrose in aqueous solution containing 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, when exposed to light of different wave¬ 
lengths ; in each case, the fall of rotatory power and the increase of 
cupric-reducing power were compared with similar values obtained with 
a solution left in darkness. Light of all wave-lengths promotes in¬ 
version, but rays in the blue, violet, and ultra-violet are much more 
active than those in the yellow or red. W. A. D, 

k 2 
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Behaviour of Sucrose Solutions towards Strohtia at 
125—128°. By A. Schone and Bernhard Tollens {Zeit. Ver. deuL 
Zucker-Ind ., 1900, 978—979).—When aqueous solutions of sucrose and 
strontium hydroxide are heated together in an autoclave at 125—128°, 
no trace of raffinose is formed. The raffinose present in molasses hence 
comes from the beet. T, H. P. 

Diagnosis of Primary and Secondary Amines. By Oscar 
Hinsrerg (Ber., 1900/33, 3526—3529, Compare Abstr., 1891, 49).— 
Solonina {J. Russ, Rhys. Chem. Soc 1897, 29, 404; Abstr., 1900, 
i, 147) and Bamberger (Abstr., 1899, i, 701) have shown that benzene- 
or toluene-sulphonie chloride cannot always be used with success in the 
diagnosis of primary and secondary amines. The author now recom¬ 
mends /3-anthraquinonesulphonic chloride in the presence of excess of 
alkali (MacHoul, Abstr., 1881, 51). The amide thus obtained, if dis¬ 
coloured, is recrystallised and then 0‘05 gram dissolved in hot alcohol, 
and to the colourless, or only pale yellow, solution, 0*5 c.c. of 25 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide is added. If a secondary amine were 
originally present, the colour remains unaltered, and on addition of 
more alkali, the sulphonamide is precipitated in a crystalline form; with 
a primary amine, however, the solution assumes a deep yellow or 
yellowish-red colour owing to the formation of a salt. The method 
has been tried with a number of bases and has given very satisfactory 
results. 

ffi-Anihraquinonesulqihone-n-heptylaynide, S0 2 *N1T° C 7 H 15 , 

forms yellow needles melting at 160° and insoluble in water. 

fi-Anthraquinonesuljrfionemethylanilide , 0 14 H 7 0 2 ° S0 2 *NMePh, forms 
pale yellow needles melting at 182°. J. J. S. 

Alternation of Volatility in the Series of Normal Primary 
Diamines. By Louis Henry {Bull. Acad. Roy . Belg., 1900, 795—803). 
—In the series of normal primary monoamines, NH 2 * CH 2 ° [OH 2 ] u * CH 3 , 
there is a regular progressive increase in the boiling point of about 
27°, the difference between the boiling points of the even pair, 0 2 
and 0 4 (57°), being practically the same as that of the odd pair, C 3 
and C 5 (54°). In the case of the diamines, NH 2 * [CH 2 ] n *NH 2 , how¬ 
ever, there is an alternation in boiling point similar to that traced in 
the case of the acid chlorides (Abstr., 1899, i, 735), the successive 
differences in boiling point of the CJ 2 , C 3> 0 4 , and C 5 diamines being 
19°, 25°, and 19°. The difference between the even pair, C 2 and CJ 4 
(44°), is, however, the same as that between the odd pair, C 3 and C 5 
(44°). Similar relationships connect the boiling points of the two 
classes of amines and those of the parent hydrocarbons; for these, the 
original should be consulted. W. A. D. 

Action of a-Chlorohydrin on some Tertiary Amines. By 
Alexander Bienenthal (. Ber 1900, 33. 3500—3506).—The additive 
compound, NEt 3 Cl* CH 2 * GH(OH)*CH 2 * OH, formed on heating a-chloro- 
hydrin with triethylamine for 8 hours at 100°, is a non-crystal- 
lisable syrup which, when treated with moist silver hydroxide in 
aqueous solution, yields a strongly caustic base) the picrate of the 
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latter forms long prisms melting at 114°, and the platinichloride mono- 
clinic plates melting at 215*5°. 

The additive compound, NPr 3 Cl*CH 2 * OH(OH)*CH*OH f of triprop¬ 
ylamine, obtained similarly, is- also a syrup ; the picrate of the base , 
OH*NPr 3 * C 3 H v 0 2 , crystallises from alcohol in small, yellow prisms, 
and melts at 79—80°, the aurichloride melting at 94'—95°. 

The compound , C 5 NH 10 MeCl* OgH^Og, formed by the interaction of 
1-methylpiperidine and a-chlorohydrin at 100°, crystallises from 
alcohol in long prisms, sinters at 229° and melts at 233—234°; the 
platinichloride of the derived base crystallises from alcohol in thick, 
yellow prisms, and decomposes at 206—207°, the crystalline mercuri - 
chloride melting at 169—170°. 

The compound, O 0 NH^Cl* 0 3 H 7 0 2 , derived from quinoline, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in small, white leaflets, melts at 170°, and, with 
moist silver oxide, yields a base the platinichloride of which forms 
small, yellow plates melting at 282—283 °; the aurichloride is amor¬ 
phous and melts at 100—101°, the mercurichloride forms transparent, 
white needles melting at 114—115°, and the picrate melts at 120°. 

The strychnine derivative, C 21 H 22 0 2 N 2 C1*C 3 Hy0 2 ,, formed on heat¬ 
ing the components for 1 hour at 190°, crystallises from alcohol in 
white prisms, and does not melt at 290°; it is not acted on by 
alkalis, but with moist silver oxide yields a base the platinichloride of 
which crystallises from alcohol in small, yellow needles melting at 
230°; the aurichloride melts at 214°, and the mercurichloride at 199°, 
whilst the picrate decomposes at 280°. 

No well-characterised derivative could be obtained by the Inter¬ 
action of 2-picoline with a-chlorohydrin. W. A. D. 

Conversion of Amino-fatty Acids Into the Corresponding 
Chloro-acids. By Emil Jochem {Zeit. physiol. Chem ., 1900, 81, 
119—131. Compare Curtius, Abstr., 1884, 42 ; Tilden, Trans., 1895, 
67, 489).—-Chlorinated acids are readily obtained when 1 mol. pro¬ 
portion of sodium nitrite in concentrated solution is added drop by 
drop to the amino-acid dissolved or suspended in 10 times its weight 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The method has given good results 
with amino-derivatives of the acetic and oxalic acid series, also with 
aromatic-amino acids which contain the amino-group in a side chain, 
but not when the amino-group is directly attached to the benzene 
nucleus, or yet with fatty or aromatic amines. 

This reaction accounts for the formation of chloro-acids when 
albumin is treated with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite. 

a-Chloroglutaric acid , C 5 H 7 0 4 C1, crystallises from a mixture of 
ether and light petroleum in well developed pyramids, sinters at 97°, 
and is completely melted at 100°; it dissolves readily in most solvents, 
with the exception of benzene, chloroform, or light petroleum ; aqueous 
solutions of the acid or of its salts readily decompose, yielding a-hydroxy- 
glutaric acid. The copper and barium salts are both readily soluble In 
water, but are precipitated on the addition of alcohol; the diethyl 
ester is an oil distilling at 140—145° under 15 mm. pressure, and has 
a sp. gr. 1 *14 at 23°. 

orChloroisohexoiG acid , C 6 H U 0 2 C1, has been obtained from leucine In 
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the form of an oil insoluble in water, and readily undergoes decom¬ 
position* evolving hydrogen chloride even at 40°; its ethyl ester distils 
at 190° under atmospheric* or at 91—95° under 15 mm., pressure, and 
has a sp. gr. 1*01 at 23°; when hydrolysed, it yields an a-hydroxyfoo- 
hexoic acid melting at 67—70°, the zinc salt of which contains 2H 2 0 
(compare Waage, Annalen, 1861, 118 , 87 3 Gmelin, Abstr,, 1894, 
i, 501), J. J. S. 

Action of Pyruvic Acid on its Ammonium Salt. By A. 
W. K. de Jong (Eec. Trav . Ghim 1900, 19, 259—310).—The pyruvic 
acicl employed was prepared by a modification of the methods devised 
by Yisser (here described for the first time) and Simon, namely, by 
heating together potassium hydrogen tartrate, potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, and Sulphuric acid. The estimation of the acid is effected by 
means of its phenylbyclrazone, and the corrections necessary for the 
solubility of the compound are given. 

When solid ammonium carbonate is gradually added to a concen¬ 
trated solution of pyruvic acid, a considerable elevation of temperature 
occurs, carbon dioxide is evolved, and ammonium a-acetylaminopropionate 
slowly crystallises out. Estimation of the amount of carbon dioxide 
evolved shows that for each mob of the latter a mol. of ammonia enters 
into reaction. The free acid is obtained by adding to pyruvic acid half 
the quantity of ammonium carbonate required for neutralisation, or 
by treating the ammonium salt with an equivalent quantity of pyruvic 
acid. a-Acetylaminopropionic acid, NHAc*CHMe*C0 2 H, crystallises 
in large, rhombic plates or needles [a : h : c = 0*7729 :1 :1 *0983], melts at 
132—133°, and is soluble in water or alcohol but almost insoluble in 
ether. When heated with hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide solution, 
it is hydrolysed to acetic acid and a-alanine. Conversely, a-acetylamino- 
propionic acid is readily obtained by heating a-alanine with a slight 
excess of acetic anhydride at about 70°. The following metallic salts of 
a-acetylaminopropionie acid have been prepared 3 the sodium and potass¬ 
ium salts could only be obtained as hygroscopic syrups, the others 
are crystalline : ammonium with H 2 G, barium with 1-|H 2 0, calcium 
with 1|H 2 0, magnesium with 7H 2 0, zinc with H s O, lead with 3H 2 0, 
copper, and silver with H 2 0 . 

Ethyl . u-acetylaminop'opionajte crystallises in hygroscopic needles 
melting at 39—40°, and by the action of chlorine is converted into the 
corresponding chloroethyl ester, C 5 H s 0 3 N *OHClMe,which, on hydrolysis, 
yields hydrogen chloride, acetaldehyde, and a-acetylaminopropionie 
acid. The amide , C 6 Hg0 3 N - NII 2 , crystallises in small, rhombic prisms 
melting at 157—158°. 

a-Acetylaminopropionic acid also forms salts with acids. The hydro - 
chloride , C 5 H 9 0 3 N,H 01 , crystallises in hygroscopic needles and is un¬ 
stable. The nitrate crystallises in very soluble needles melting and 
decomposing at 64—65°. When neutralised with calcium carbonate, 
the well-crystallised double salt, (0 5 H 8 0 s I7) 2 Ca,(N0 s ) 2 Ca,6H 2 0, is 
formed. 

Ammonium pyruvate, when pure, forms white needles. As an 
explanation of the formation of a-acetylaminopropionic acid, it is 
suggested that ammonium pyruvate is tautomeric with the as yet 
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unknown a-aminohydroxypropionic acid. On this hypothesis, the re¬ 
actions concerned in the formation of a-acetylaminopropiomc acid are 
brought into harmony with the views generally held as to the action 
of ammonia on aldehydes and ketones. 

From the mother liquors obtained in the preparation of a-acetyl- 
aminopropionic acid, two new acids of the composition C 6 H n 0 5 N have 
been isolated by means of their barium salts. The one crystallises in 
needles decomposing at 220°, whilst the other crystallises, with 1H 2 0, 
in small prisms which decompose at 208°. The barium and silver salts 
of these acids have been prepared and analysed. N. L. 

Action of Ammonia and Aniline on Hydroxymethylene- 
cyanoacetic Esters and their Alkyl Derivatives. By E. Gr^ggirb 
be Bollemont (Bull. Sog. Ghim ., 1901, [iii], 25, 39—46).—The alkyl 
hydroxy-, methoxy-, and ethoxy-cyanoacrylates (this vol.,i, 116), when 
treated with ammonia, yield one and the same series of amino-deriva¬ 
tives, KH 2 * CHIO(ON)«00 2 R. These are stable, crystalline compounds 
which are very slightly soluble in water, but soluble in alcofiol, ether, 
or excess of ammonia; their solutions are neutral, and give no colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. 

Me thy l aminom e thylenecyanoaceta te [ f3-am ino-a-cyanoacrylate ], 
NH 2 -OH:C(ON)-CO a Me, 

crystallises in long, colourless needles melting at 128°. The ethyl 
ester crystallises in slender needles melting at 180° and boiling at 216° 
under 19 mm. pressure. The propyl ester crystallises in small prisms 
melting at 46°, and the amyl ester in large, white scales melting at 
101 °. 

The following anilino-derivatives are precisely analogous to these 
amino-derivatives. 

Ethyl anilinomethylenecyanoacetate [fi-anilino-a-cyanoacrylate], 

HH Ph* C H: C(CN) • C0 2 Et, 

crystallises from alcohol in long needles or thin, monoclinic plates, 
according to the temperature and concentration. The methyl ester 
crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 175°, the propyl 
ester in large tablets melting at 89—90°, and the amyl ester in 
whit© scales melting at 90°. 1ST. L. 

Constitution of Nitroferricyanides. By Arturo Miolati (Zeif. 
anorg. Chem ., 1900, 25, 318).—A question of priority (compare Hof¬ 
mann, Abstr., 1900, i, 591). E. O, B. 

Physico-chemical Researches on the Behaviour of Uric Acid 
and its Salts in Solution. By Wilhelm His, jun., and Theodor 
Paul (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1900, 31, 1—42, and 64—78. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 591).—The authors review previous work on the 
solubility of uric acid, and they find that 1 part of the acid is soluble in 
39,480 parts of water at 18°. When the finely divided acid is shaken 
with water at 18°, a saturated solution is obtained in an hour q it is 
not permissible to cool a solution saturated at a high temperature, on 
account of decomposition of the uric acid. The molecular conductivity 
of a saturated uric acid solution is 32*24 at 18°, when allowance has 
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been mad© lor the conductivity of the solvent water. Indirectly, by 
work on sodium and potassium urate solutions, it is found that the 
molecular conductivity of uric acid for infinite dilution is 339 at 18°. 
Hence, in a saturated uric acid solution, 9*5 per cent, of the acid is 
electrolytically dissociated. Further, the affinity constant has the 
value 0*00000151, The authors confirm the observation made by 
other workers, that uric acid is decomposed on prolonged contact with 
water, this leading to an increased solubility. A saturated solution 
of uric acid in contact with platinised electrodes is more rapidly de¬ 
composed, and its conductivity diminishes. 

As regards the solubility of uric acid in solutions of mineral acids, 
theory requires a repression of the dissociation and consequent dimin¬ 
ution of the solubility. This conclusion is borne out both qualitatively 
and quantitatively by experiment: 1 part of uric acid dissolves in 
42,430 parts of A-hydrochloric acid and in 44,140 parts of M-sulphuric 
acid. Even in more concentrated acid solutions, the solubility is less 
than in pure water, whence it follows that uric acid cannot act as a base. 
The tendency of uric acid to decompose when in contact with water 
practically disappears in the presence of mineral acids. The estima¬ 
tion of uric acid in urates by precipitation with excess of hydrochloric, 
or, better, sulphuric acid is an exact process ; a correction of 2 mg. 
for each 100 c.c. of liquid at 18° should be applied, J. C. P. 

Bisazoxyacetic Acid, Bisazoxymethane, and Hydraziacetic 
Acid. By Arthur Hantzsch and Martin Lehmann (Ber ., 1900, 33, 
3668-—3685).—The substance described by Curtius (Abstr., 1889, 369) 
as triazoxyacetic acid is in reality bisazoxyacetic acid, 
jpCH(C0 2 H).K 
u ^F-CH(CQ 2 H)-]SK u ’ 

and is best prepared by exposing powdered bisdiazoacetic acid to the 
gas evolved from nitric acid and arsenious oxide, although it is also 
formed by the action of bromine vapour and chlorine on the acid. It 
is a purple-red powder, which forms a carmine-red solution in water, 
and decomposes at 148° evolving purple vapours of bisazoxymethane. 
It is quantitatively reduced in aqueous solution at 0° by hydrogen 
sulphide to bisdiazoacetic acid. The aqueous solution of the acid 
rapidly decomposes and becomes colourless, hydraziacetic acid being 
formed. The solution in 1 mol. of sodium hydroxide also rapidly de¬ 
composes, whilst the solution of the normal sodium salt is quite stable. 
This salt, C 2 H 2 0 2 N 4 (C02Na) 2 , crystallises in fiat, hygroscopic, red 
plates, The barium salt is a heavy, orange-yellow, microcrystalline 
powder, and the silver salt is a dark green powder which explodes 
very violently at 210°. The silver salt reacts with alkyl iodides, but 
the resulting esters could only be obtained in the form of impure, 
viscid oils. 

Bisazoxymethane , 0<^. is formed in very small amount 

(1 2 per cent, of that calculated) when bisazoxyacetic acid is gently 

heated, carbon dioxide being at the same time formed and a residue 
of impure bisdiazomethane left. It is obtained pure by sublimation, 
m delicate, purple-red needles often 1 centimetre in length, and when 
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quickly heated melts at 75°. It dissolves in water and many organic 
solvents, and decomposes when preserved. In benzene solution, the 
molecular weight determined by the cryoscopic method agrees with that 
required for the formula just given. On reduction with hydrogen 
sulphide in aqueous solution, it is converted into bisdiazomethane, 

ch s<n:n> ch 2- 

INTEL 

Hydraziacetic acid, •C0 2 H, is formed from bisazoxyacetic 

acid according to the equation C 4 H 4 0 6 N 4 = 0 2 E[ 4 0 2 N 2 + 2C0 2 + N 2 , 
when the aqueous solution of the latter is allowed to decompose at 
25—30°. It is a very sparingly soluble, crystalline powder, and de¬ 
composes at 190°. It has a conductivity /x 73 (at 25° and y 32), and 
is, therefore, as strong an acid as monochloroacetic acid, and forms stable 
soluble salts. The methyl ester, prepared from the silver salt, crystal¬ 
lises in small needles melting at 102°, and has the calculated molecular 
weight in benzene solution. It is readily soluble in water, and when 
treated in this solution with mercuric oxide yields methyl diazoacetate. 
Hydraziacetic acid decomposes when its solution is boiled, or when it 
is treated with acids, into hydrazine and glyoxylic acid, and the latter 
then undergoes a secondary reaction, yielding oxalic and glycollic 
acids. Both bisdiazoacetic acid and bisazoxyacetic acid are converted 
by alkaline reduction into hydraziacetic acid. A. H. 

New Reactions of Organometallic Derivatives. By Edmond 
E. Blaise ( Gompt . rend ., 1901, 132, 38—41).—The author has in¬ 
vestigated the reactions between nitriles, alkyl haloids, alkyl salts of the 
a-bromo-acids of the acetic series, and alkylcarbimides in presence of 
magnesium bromide or iodide, or zinc bromide. In the case of nitriles, 
the reaction is R*C:N + MgBrR' = RR'CIN'MgBr and the imino-deriva- 
tives thus obtained yield ketones, R®COR', on treatment with dilute 
acids. The condensation of nitriles of the benzene series with alkyl 
iodides in presence of magnesium yields new ketones and also the 
corresponding semicarbazones, the o-nitriles reacting less readily 
than the jp-nitriles. Nitriles of the acetic series likewise yield 
ketones when treated with the organo-metallic derivatives. 

With the alkyl salts of a-bromo-acids of the acetic series the reaction 
is RION + Zn + CR'HBr»C0 2 Et = ZnBr*NI0R*CHR /# 00 2 Et, and the 
products yield alkyl salts of the /3-ketonic acids, R*C0*0HR'*C0 2 Et. 
This method is of very general application, since the radicles may be 
varied in both the nitrile and the bromo-acid. With ethyl bromo- 
acetate, however, the condensation goes further, bub this difficulty is 
got over by condensing ethyl cyanoacetate with alkyl iodides in pre¬ 
sence of magnesium,0N*CH 2 B C0 2 Efc + EtMgl ~ C0 2 Et *CH 2 * CEt IN* Mgl 
and, subsequently, C0 2 Et*CH 2 *G0Et. No other general method admits 
of the preparation of the alkyl salts of the acylacetic acids. 

With dinitriles, the reaction is CN*CN + EtMgl » CN*OEtlN*MgI 
and ON*CEtIN*MgI + EtMgl = Mgl-CN + 0Et 2 ;N-MgI,a ketone being 
obtained from this product in the usual way.', With carbimides, the 
reaction is NPhICIO + RMgl = NPhICR’OMgl and subsequently 
NPiuCR’GH and NHPh*CO*R. Other similar reactions are under 
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investigation. Oaprylene, hexylene, and phenylaeetylene do not con¬ 
dense with org&no-metallic derivatives under the usual conditions. 

C. H. B. 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Toluene. By Aaron Merzbacher 
and Edgar F. Smith (J. Amer. Chem . aS be., 1900, 22, 723—725).— 
The electrolytic oxidation of toluene has already been attempted (see 
James, Abstr., 1899, i, 909). The authors have varied the conditions 
and succeeded in obtaining a small quantity of benzaldehyde and 
ethyl benzoate at the anode. The anode liquid was an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of toluene, and the cathode liquid was a sulphuric acid solution. 
Similar results have been obtained with ethylbenzene in place of 
toluene. J. 0. P. 

Phenyl-p-nitro-o-tolylsulphone and some of its Derivatives. 
By B. S. Norris (Amer. Chem . J., 1900, 24, 469—491).— 

p-Nitro-o-toluenesulphonic chloride crystallises in large, yellow rhombs, 
and melts at 44°. When this compound is heated with benzene 
in presence of aluminium chloride, phenyl-ip-nitro-o-tolyhutyhone, 
N 0 2 “C ( jtLMe*S0 2 Ph, is obtained which crystallises from hot alcohol 
in thin plates, melts at 158°, and is easily soluble in benzene, acetone, 
or hot light petroleum. The siilphone dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric and nitric acids arid is reprecipitated oh dilution with 
water ; when treated with fuming sulphuric acid, it is converted into 
a sulphonic acid, C 13 IT 11 0 7 1S[S 2 , the barium salt of which was prepared 
and analysed. Sodium and potassium hydroxides react with the 
sulphone with formation of a purple precipitate. 

Phenyl-ip-amino-o-iolylsulphone, NH 2 # C 6 H 3 Me e S0 2 Ph, obtained by 
reducing phenyl-jpmitro-o-tolylsulphone with ammonium sulphide, 
crystallises from alcohol in thin plates, melts at 156°, and dissolves 
readily in alcohol, acetone, or benzene. 

Phenyl-^-nitro-o-tolylsulphone is not attacked by chromic acid, but 
when treated with aqueous potassium permanganate, it is converted 
into ^mitro-o-phenylmlpdiombenzoic acid , N0 2 *C 6 H ;{ (S0 2 Ph)*00 2 H, 

which crystallises in whit© needles, melts at 196°, and is easily soluble 
in acetone ; its barium and calcium salts are described. This acid is 
isomeric with the p-nitro-o-benzoylbenzenesulphonic acid obtained by 
Hollis (Abstr., 1900, i, 293). Phosphorus pentachloride readily 
reacts with the acid with production of $mitro-o-2?henolsulphonebenzoic 
chloride , which separates from chloroform in colourless, rhombic 
crystals, melts at 109°, and dissolves easily in chloroform, ether, 
benzene, or light petroleum; it is not affected by water at the 
ordinary temperature, but is readily decomposed by hot water or 
dilute alkali hydroxides. By the action of dilute ammonia, the 
chloride is converted into j >nitro-o~phenylsulpkonebenzamide , which 
crystallises from chloroform in prisms, melts at 191—192°, and is 
readily soluble in acetone or hot alcohol. On the addition of 
aluminium chloride to a warm solution of ^-nitro-o-phenylsulphone- 
benzoic chloride in benzene, a brown, tarry mass was obtained which 
was not further investigated. 

With a view to obtaining pnitro-o-cyanodiphenylsulphone which, 
on hydrolysis, would yield p-nitro^o-phenylsulphonebenzoic acid, a 
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solution of p-nitro-o-cyanobenzenesulphonic chloride in benzene 
was heated with aluminium chloride, but only a tarry product was 
obtained from which p-nitro-o-cyanodiphenylsulphone could not be 
isolated. E. G. 

Systematisation and Nomenclature of Dicyolic Compounds. 
By Adolf ton Baeyer (Ber., 1900, 33, 3771—3775).—-The paper 
constitutes an attempt to systematise the nomenclature of compounds 
derived from those dicyclic hydrocarbons which contain two or more 
atoms of carbon common to both rings. M. 0. F. 


Nitroanthracene. By Jacob Meisenhetmeb (Ber., 1901, 33, 
3547—3549).—Liehermann and Lindemann J s “nitrosoanthrone,” 

■°°“>0 6 h, 


1881, 99) is in reality 10-nitro- 
as it is not identical with anfchra- 


CgH 4 < ^Qjj(^o)^ > ^6^-4 (Abstr., 

anthracene, C 6 H 4 <5® >C 6 H 4 , 

JN (J2) 

quinonemonoxime. On reduction with stannous chloride, it is converted 

into 10-anthramine, C 6 H 4 <^ 1 ^>C 6 H 4 , which for complete identi- 

C^bTUg) 

fication was converted into its acetyl derivative, 0 lfl H 13 0]Sr. This 
separates from alcohol in greenish needles melting at 273—274°, and in 
alcoholic solution shows a beautiful blue fluorescence. A. L. 


Compounds of Metallic Balts with Aromatic Amines. By 
Daniel Tombeck (Ann. Chmi, Phys ., 1900, [vii], 21, 383—419).— 
This paper contains a detailed account of the preparation and proper¬ 
ties of the compounds from metallic salts and organic amines ; the 
majority of these substances have already been described (compare 
Abstr., 1897, i, 463, 560 ; 1898, i, 566). Aniline and its homologues 
form compounds with silver oxy-salts, two mols. of the base com¬ 
bining with one of the metallic sulphate or nitrate. These substances 
dissolve in cold water without alteration, but decompose when their 
solutions are warmed, producing silver mirrors on the walls of the 
containing vessels. Ethylaniline unites with silver nitrate to form a 
compound of this type, but does not combine with other oxy-salts. 

The three anhydrous calcium halogen salts combine with two 
molecular proportions of aniline, forming deliquescent compounds 
separating in tabular crystals. ' G. T. M. 

Electrolytic Seduction of Nitro-compounds. By Albert 
Bohde (Zeit. Mektrochem ., 1900, 7, 328—332, and 338—341).—The 
experiments were made by the method of Elbs (Abstr., 1899, i, 270; 
this vol., i, 74). 

m-Nitrodimethylaniline gives tetramethyl-m-diaminoazobenzene; 
yield 93 per cent. Further reduction yields the hydrazo-compound. 

DimetKyl~m-nitro~o-toluidine, (Me:NMe 2 :N0 2 == 1 : 2 :4), was prepared 
by nitration of dimethyl-o-toluidine dissolved in a large excess of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, in the cold, the yield being 91 per cent, of 
the calculated quantity. The compound is a yellowish oil which, when 
reduced electrolytically, yields tetramethyl-m-diamino-p-azotoluene; 
yield 86 per cent. By recrystallisation from alcohol, it is obtained 
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in leaflets melting at 99°. Further reduction leads to the hydrazo- 
compound, which forms colourless crystals melting at 127°. When 
exposed to the air, this is oxidised to the azo-compound, which, how¬ 
ever, appears to be a different modification, since it crystallises in 
more needle-shaped crystals, and melts at 119°. The hydrazo- 
compound did not yield a benzidine derivative. 

m-Nitromethylaniline gives, on reduction, dimethyl-m-diaminoazo- 
benzene, in yield of about 85 per cent. Further reduction gives a 
solution of the hydrazo-compound, which was not isolated in the solid 
form. 

p-FFitrodimethylaniline gives dimethyfamine, and p-aminophenol, 
when reduced in a hot solution in the usual way ; in the cold, p-amino- 
dimethylaniline is formed. An azo- or hydrazo-compound was not 
formed in either case. These results are readily explained on the assump¬ 
tion that a phenylbydroxylamine derivative, OH # ]SriI # C r) H 4 *]SrMe 25 is 
first formed, which undergoes intermolecular change, yielding a 
diiminoquinone, NHIC 6 H 4 !NMe 2 *OH. In the hot liquid, this com¬ 
pound decomposes into dimethylamine and 3sTHIC 6 H 4 10, from which 
p-aminophenol is derived, whereas in the cold solution it is reduced 
without decomposition to p-aminodimethylaniline. 

Benzoyl-p-nitrodiphenylamine yields p-azoxybenzoyldiphenylamine 
when the solution is not allowed to become too strongly alkaline; 
the substance form® yellow leaflets and melts at 178°. Further 
reduction gives the corresponding azo-compound, melting at 172°. 

p-Mtrodiphenyfamine gives p-amin od ipheny lamine in yield of 70 
per cent. 

o- and p-Mtroanilines yield 70 per cent, and 86 per cent, respectively 
of the theoretical quantity of o - and p-phenylenediamine. 

l-jSTitro-2-ethoxy naphthalene yields l-amino-2-ethoxynaphthalene. 
If, however, the reduction is carried out in a solution of ammonium 
acetate instead of sodium acetate, a comparatively small quantity of 
an azoxy-compound is obtained as intermediate product. T. E. 

Ethyl /3-Arainocrotonate. Ey Bobert Behrend, Ferdinand 0. 
Meyer, and Yngve Buchholz (.Annalen , 1900, 814, 200—230. 
Compare Behrend and Dietrich, Abstr., 1900, i, 120).—Although it 

^nrurirr 

has been supposed that the formula FTMe^QQ^g-^CMe expresses 

the constitution of a-dimetbyluracil as well as of the /3-modification 
(Joe cit,), it is now found that the structure of the former substance 

00_n iT -sv 

is represented by the expression NH<^qq .^Me^^^ e * course 

of this investigation, the existence of two ethyl /3-aminocrotonates 
was revealed (Behrend, Abstr., 1899, i, 331, and Knoevenagel, ibid., 
478). The labile ester melts at 20°, and separates from light 
petroleum in large, prismatic crystals belonging to the monoclinic 
system [a: b : c~ 0*97 :1: ?; /3 —53*5°]. The stable form, melting at 
33°, crystallises in the same system \a : b : c= 1*0111 :1 : 1*2108 : 
/3~88° 27' 14"]. 

Ethyl iminoacetylmalonoanilate , NHICMe‘CH(C0 2 Et)*CO*JtfHPh, 
obtained in association with ethyl ph eny lu ram in ocr ot onate when 
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phenylcarbimide acts on ethyl /?-aminocrotonate, crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, and melts at 125—126 °; the crystals belong to the 
monoclinic system \d : b : c « 1*627 : 1 : 1*045 • £- 78°0']. Alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide resolves the substance into aniline, ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, acetic acid, and acetylacetanilide; concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid gives rise to aniline, ammonia, and carbon dioxide, whilst 
concentrated sulphuric acid converts it into ethyl acetylmalonoanilate. 

Ethyl phenyluraminocrotonate , NHPh*C0*lOI*0MetCH*00 2 Et, 
crystallises from light petroleum in broad needles, and melts at 
98—99 °; concentrated hydrochloric acid resolves it into carbon 
dioxide, aniline, and ammonia. 

00* OH 

Pkenylmethyluracil , NPh<^QQ.j^g-^CMe, prepared by heating ethyl 

phenyluraminocrotonate with alkali hydroxides, melts at 244—245°, 
and crystallises from hot water in microscopic, six-sided leaflets 
belonging to the monoclinic system [a : b : c = 1*41:1:1] Dibromo- 

hydroxypkenylmethyluracil, NP1i<^qq Me• OH, obtained by the 

action of bromine on finely divided pbenylmethyluracil suspended in 
water, is an amorphous substance containing 1-|H 2 0, and decomposes 

QO*(jBr\ 

at 190°. Bromophenylmethyluracil , NPh<^Q # ^gp>CMe, produced 


when dibromohydroxyphenylmethyluracil is heated with alcohol in a 
reflux apparatus, crystallises in nacreous leaflets, and melts at 
241—242°, when it becomes brown. 

Ethylmiinoacetylmalonothionanilate , PTH1 OMe* CH(C0 2 Et) • CS*NHPh, 
prepared from ethyl /2-aminocrotonate and phenylthiocarbimide, melts 
at 135—136°, and crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow prisms 
belonging to th© monoclinic system [a:b:c— 1 *463:1:1 *040; ft = 7 6°34']. 

Thionphenylmethyluracil , NPh^Qg.-^^^OMe, melts at 253—255°, 

and crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in colourless, six-sided leaflets 
belonging to the monoclinic system \a:b\c — 1*45 :1 :1 ]. When 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 170° during 5 hours, it 
yields hydrogen sulphide and phenylmethyluracil. M. O, F. 


Maleanilide. By Willem A. van Dorp and P. M. van Haarst 
{Rec. Trav. Chim 1900, 19, 311—317).—When malephenylamic 
acid, C0 2 H*CHICH , 00*NHPh 9 is heated at 100° with phosphorus 
oxychloride, a compound , C 16 H 15 0 4 lSr 2 Cl 2 P, is produced, which crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, decomposes when heated at 145°, and is decom¬ 
posed by water with the formation of hydrochloric and phosphoric 
acids and of nearly the theoretical quantity of maleanilide, 
C 2 H 2 (CO*NHPh) 2 , Maleanilide crystallises in prisms melting at 
175—180°, and is insoluble in water, but more or less soluble in 
organic solvents. The hydrochloride , C 16 H 4 0 2 l i f 2 ,H01, crystallises in 
yellow needles which decompose when heated to about 160°; it is also 
decomposed by cold water, and when boiled with methyl alcohol is 

CH*C(X , . . „ 

converted into maleanil, QH’CCr e l* m haation of aniline 
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hydrochloride. When fused, maleanilide is converted into the iso* 
meric fiimaranilide, which crystallises in needles melting at 312°. 

From, the mother liquors obtained in the preparation of the yellow 

CHC1-0CL _ TrM 

compound, C 16 H 15 0 4 hT 2 Cl 2 P 5 chlorosuccinanil , _^]>1nPji, was 

isolated : it crystallises in colourless needles melting at 118—119°. 

FT. L. 


Action of Mitrosoacyiamines on Primary Bases. By H. 
Apitzsch (Be?*., 19 GO,33, 3521—3525. Compare Abstr., 1899,i, 268).— 
When nitrosobenzoylbenzylamine (Abstr., 1899,i, 134) (1 mol.) and anil¬ 
ine (2 mols.) are heat ed together, first very gently and finally on the water- 
bath, until the evolution of nitrogen ceases, the products are benzanilide, 
benzylaniline, a little benzoic acid, and oily neutral substances. With 
p-toluidine, the products are jp-benzotoluidide melting at 156—158°, 
and benzyl-p-toluidme, which was isolated in the form of benzyltolyl- 
benzenesulphonctmide , CH 2 Ph°N(0 6 H 4 Me)*S0 2 I > li; this crystallises in 
long, colourless needles melting at 123—124°. 

Nitrosobenzoylbenzylamine and phenylhydrazine yield s-benzoyl- 
phenylhydrazine (Fischer, Abstr., 1878, 308), and probably benzyl- 
phenylhydrazine, but this could not be isolated. J. J. S. 

Two Dinitromethyl-p-toluidines. By Johannes Pinnow [and in 
part Bichard Mayer] (J. Chem ., 1900, [ii], 62, 505—522. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1897, i, 338).—When ^-dinitromethyl-p-toluidine is re¬ 
duced with ammonium sulphide, it is converted into 5- niiromethyltolyl- 
em ~2 : 4- diamine ,[Me :NH 2 :NHMe :N0 2 = 1 :2 : 4: 5], which crystallises 
in long, lustrous brown leaflets, melts at 168°, and dissolves easily in 
acetone, ethyl acetate, glacial acetic acid, hot alcohol, chloroform, 
or hot benzene. The acetyl derivative crystallises in yellowish- 
brown prisms or needles, melts at 205*5—207°, and is soluble in 
most organic solvents, but only sparingly so in cold benzene, ether, 
or hot water. By the action of amyl nitrite on a solution of 
nitromethyltolylene-2 :4-diamine in pyridine, diniirodiaminodimethyl- 
diazoaminotoluene is obtained in small, yellow prisms of the compo¬ 
sition 3C 16 H 19 0 4 N,p2C 5 II 5 N; this substance melts and decomposes 
at 267*5°, is fairly soluble in hot pyridine or nitrobenzene, and, 
when heated, loses its pyridine of crystallisation; if reduced with 
zinc dust in neutral solution, it is converted into methyl-2:4; 5-tri- 
aminotoluene. 

When /NdinitromethyLp-toluidine is reduced with zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a mixture of y-diamino-p-toluidine and diaminomethyl- 
cresol is produced; these substances may be separated by means 
of their acetyl derivatives. Triacetylmethyl -2 : 4: b-triaminotoluem 
crystallises in rhombic prisms, melts and decomposes at 257—258°, 
and is fairly soluble in hot water or hot alcohol. Diacetylmethyl- 
diaminocresol crystallises in slender needles containing LH g O, which 
it loses slowly at 115—125°; it melts at 151—152°, and dissolves 
easily in hot alcohol. 

Diaceiylmethyltolylene-2 : i-diamine , obtained by the action of acetic 
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anhydride on methyl-p-tolylenediamine, crystallises In prisms, melts 
at 183—184°, and dissolves readily in the usual organic solvents 
when hot, but less readily in the cold ; when heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, trimethylbenziminazole is produced. 

A cetyl- /3-cl initromeihyltoluidine, prepared by the addition of sul¬ 
phuric acid to a hot solution of 2 :3-dinitromethyl-p-toiuidine in 
acetic anhydride, crystallises from alcohol or pyridine in bright 
yellow needles, melts at 151°, and dissolves readily in acetone, 
chloroform, glacial acetic acid, benzene, hot alcohol, or ethyl acetate. 

Nitrometlvyliolylenediamine , obtained by the reduction of 2 :3-di- 
nitromethyl-p-toluidine with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crystal- 
lises In lustrous, nearly black prisms, melts at 127—128°, and is 
very easily soluble in chloroform, methyl alcohol, or hot benzene. 

Methyl-2 : 3 : i-tricmiinotoluene hydrochloride , obtained by reducing 
2 :3-dinitromethyl-|>toluidine with zinc and hydrochloric acid, crys¬ 
tallises in doable truncated pyramids, and melts and decomposes 
at 161—171°; by the action of acetic anhydride, it is converted 
into diacetylmethyl-2 : 3 : 4 -triaminotoluene, which crystallises in needles 
or prisms, melts at 198—198*5°, and is soluble in alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, glacial acetic acid, acetone, ethyl acetate, benzene, or water. 
When diacetylmethyl-2 : 3 ; 4-triaminotoluene is heated with glacial 
acetic acid, k-acetylamino-l : 2 : 5 -trimethylhenzimidazole is produced, 
which crystallises in needles, melts at 217—218°, and dissolves 
easily in alcohol or glacial acetic acid. By the action of nitrous 
acid on diacetylmethyltriaminotoluene, diacetyhnethylaziminotoluene 
r k-aceiylmethy lamino-l-acetyl-7-methylbenzotriazole~\ 

CH:C(NMeAc)*Cj-JSL 

CH==CMe» 0-3ST Acr N ’ 

is obtained in slender, white needles; it melts at 169°, and is 
fairly soluble in alcohol and sparingly so In benzene, ether, or water. 

Benzoylry-dinitromethyltoluvline crystallises from alcohol in prisms 
and melts at 110*5°. 

Acetyl-y-dinitromethyltoluidine crystallises In slender, yellow needles, 
melts at 90'5°, and is soluble in most organic solvents; when re¬ 
duced with zinc and hydrochloric acid, a substance is produced 
which crystallises in rhombic prisms, melts and decomposes at 
222*5°, and appears to consist of a mixture of C 10 H 13 O. 7 N 8 ,&H.,O and 
' O 10 H 12 O 3 N 3 Cl,a;H 2 O. ~ A G. 

p- and o-Toluidinoacetic- Acid and a-p- and a-o-Toluidinopro- 
pionic Acid. By Friedrich Steppes (J. pr. Chem., 1900, [ii], 62, 
481—504).—-The principal product of the action of monochloroacetic 
acid on ^-toluidine is not jo-toluidinoacetic acid (p-tolylglycine), as stated 
by Meyer (Abstr., 1896, i, 401) and by Schwebel (Abstr,, 1878, 302), 
but a substance which melts at 174°, and is the y?-toluidine salt of an 
acid ; this acid, however, could not be Isolated, on account of its 
instability. A small quantity of jotoluidinoacetic acid is produced ; it 
melts at 120—121°, and is identical with the acid obtained by Meyer 
( loc . cit.) by the hydrolysis of its ethyl ester, and also with that pre¬ 
pared by Sieber (Abstr., 1899, i, 128) from the corresponding nitrile. 
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When monochloroaeetie acid reacts with o-toluidine, a nearly quanti¬ 
tative yield of o-toluidinoacetic acid is obtained, as previously shown by 
Staats'(Absti\, 1880,387). If o-toluidine is treated with hydrocyanic acid, 
and the mixture added to a solution of formaldehyde (40 per cent.), 
o 4oluidinoacetonitrile is obtained as a thick, uncrystallisable oil; it is 
converted by concentrated sulphuric acid into o-toluidinoacetamide, 
which crystallises in needles, melts at 140°, is easily soluble in hob 
water or alcohol, fairly so in warm benzene, and sparingly in ether, 
and on hydrolysis yields o-toluidinoacetic acid. 

By the action of a-bromopropionic acid on’ y>-toluidine, a^-toluidino- 
propionic acid is produced almost quantitatively; it crystallises in 
pearly leaflets, melts at 158°, and is identical with the acid obtained 
by Tiemann and Stephan (Abstr., 1883, 199) from the corresponding 
nitrile. 

a-o-Toluidinopropionic acid may be prepared by the action of a-bromo- 
propionic acid on o-toiuidine; it crystallises in colourless needles, melts 
at 118°, and dissolves readily in glacial acetic acid, alcohol, ether, or 
hot water. When an ethereal solution of e-toluidine and hydrocyanic 
acid is added to acetaldehyde, small, colourless needles, melting at 
80—81°, and plates or prisms, melting at 96°, are produced in approxi¬ 
mately equal quantities; the former are soluble in 20 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, whilst the latter are insoluble. Both these substances 
yield a-o-toluidinopropionamide when dissolved in strong sulphuric 
acid ; if the acid solution of the plates is poured into water, acetalde¬ 
hyde is produced, but this does not occur in the case of the needles. 
The needles consist of a-o-toluidinoacetonitrile, whilst the plates have 
the composition; C, 74*73; H, 6*90; N, 19*33 per cent. The amide 
corresponds in its characters with that described by Tiemann and 
Stephan {loo. cit .), and on hydrolysis yields a-o-toluidinopropionic 
acid. E. G. 

Mechanism of the Conversion of Arylhydroxylamines into 
Aminophenols. By Eugen Bamberger (Ae?\, 1900,33, 3600—3622). 
—By the action of sulphuric acid, or of alum-solution, or occasionally 
by the action of water alone, on arylhydroxylamines, a ynaminophenol 
is usually produced, but when the para-position is occupied by a halogen, 
o-aminophenols are produced, and these occasionally appear even when 
the para-position is occupied by hydrogen; ^-aminophenolsulphonic 
acids are occasionally formed, and ethyl- or methyl-alcoholic sulphuric 
acid gives rise to derivatives of p- or o-phenetidine or anisidine ; other 
occasional pioducts arey)-aminodiphenylamine bases, y>-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amines, quinols (the hydroxy-groups sometimes causing a methyl group 
to wander from the para- to the meta-position), resorcinol ethers, and 
polymeric benzylenimines. 

These facts are explained by the assumption that water is first 
split off, C 6 H 5 -NH-OH —> C 6 H 5 ’N<^, and that the product, if methyl¬ 
ated in the para-position, may then pass into a benzylenimine, 
Me-C 6 H 4 *N< —> CH 2 :C 6 H 4 :NH } but usually recombines with water 

to an ‘ iminoquinol ’ [imino-^-quinol], NH:C 6 H 4 <^ h ; this usually 
passes directly into a p-aminophenol, NH 2 *C„H 4 -OH, but may be 
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efcherified to NH:0 6 H 4 <Cqj^ or hydrolysed to OIC 6 H 4 <Cqjj, or con- 

verted into a sulphate, NH:C 6 H 4 <Q.gQ ^ and thus give rise, by 

further isomeric change, to anisidines, phenetidmes, quinols, and 
sulphonic acids. In the case of the para-methylated hydroxylamines, a 
number of the intermediate products can be isolated, although this has 
not been found possible in other cases, owing to the rapidity with which 
the changes occur. The * iminoquinols J [imino-^-quinols] cannot be 
isolated, although they can be shown to be present, as they rapidly 

f<TT 

hydrolyse to the 4 quinol J [^-quinol], OIC 6 H 4 <Cqjj 3 , the constitution 

of which is proved by reduction to the phenol HO*C 6 H 4 Me, and 
isomeric change to the bivalent phenol, HO*C 6 H 3 Me*OH; in 
presence of alcoholic sulphuric acid, the reversion to the true benzene 
structure takes place in two directions, by the wandering of the methyl 

group, OIC 6 H 4 <^q^ 3 —*• OH*C 6 H 3 Me*OEt [ = 1:3:4], or by the wander- 

ingof the hydroxyl group, 0:C 6 H 4 <^^ s — OEt-C 6 H s Me-OEt[ = 1:4:3]. 

By the action of jD-nitrophenylhydrazine or of semicarbazide, the 
6 quinols ’ [^-quinols] are converted into hydrazones or semicarbazones, 
which cannot be isolated, as they immediately lose water and give 
dicyclic derivatives : 

no 9 -o 6 h 4 -nh-n:c 6 h 4 <^ N0 2 .c e ii 4 .N<|[ ^ ^ 

and NH 2 -C0-NH-N:0 fi H 4 <^ — NH 2 -CO-N<| . 

The 4 quinols ’ [^-quinols] are analogous to the alkali-insoluble oxida¬ 
tion products of the phenols and phenol-bromides (Auwers, Absbr., 
1900, i, 161). T. M. L. 

Mesitylhydroxylamine and Nitrosomesitylene. By Ectjsen 
Bamberger and Adolf Rising ( JBer ., 1901, 33, 3623—3636).—* 
Mesitylhydroxylamine, C 6 H 2 Me 3 *biH*OII, melts at 116°, and when 
quite pure can be kept in closed vessels for 3 weeks without decom¬ 
position, but usually changes into a mixture of nitrosomesitylene 
and mesidine, together with nitromesitylene and azomesitylene, which 
are probably formed from the preceding compounds; a similar decom¬ 
position is brought about by air-free solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
whilst water and dilute sulphuric acid give, in addition, a small amount 
of trimethyl-^quinol, OIC 6 ff 2 Me 3 “OH (see the following abstracts). 

Phmyhmsitylhydroxycarbamide, NHPh’CO •N(OH)*C 6 H 2 Me 3 , pre¬ 
pared by the action of phenyl carbimide on mesitylhydroxylamine, 
crystallises from benzene in white, felted needles, and melts and 
decomposes at 116°. 

iso Benzcddoxime mesityl ether, C 6 H 5 -CH<^'° 6H2Me3 > prepared by 

the action of mesitylhydroxylamine on benzaldehyde, crystallises from 
light petroleum in transparent needles, melts at 101*5—102°, and is 
VOL. LXXX. i, l 
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hydrolysed “by dilute mineral acids, p- Nitroi&obenzaldoxime mesityl 
ether , N0 2 * C 0 H 4 * CH<C^ ^6®2^ e 3 5 forms yellow needles, and melts at 

156 ‘5 —‘157°.- m-Nitroisobenzaldoxime mesityl ether forms yellowish- 
whit© needles and melts at 140*5—141°. iso Anisaldoxime mesityl ether 

OM©° 0 g H 4 9 €H<C? forms white, silky needles and melts at 

152—152*5°. 

Hitrosomesitylene, 0 6 H 2 Me 3 ‘hT0, crystallises in glistening, iridescent, 
orthorhombic tablets or needles and melts at 122° to a green liquid ; at 
the freezing point of benzene, the solutions consist chiefly of double 
molecules, and are almost colourless, whilst at the boiling point the 
solutions are green, and the molecular weight is normal; the sub¬ 
stance is decomposed by boiling water into nitromesitylene and 
mesidine, together with a small quantity of trimethyl-i/r-quinol; unlike 
nitrosobenzene, it does not reduce Fehling’s solution, and does not 
condense with the hydroxylamine to form an azoxy-derivative. 

T. M. L. 

Mesityl-t/r-qmnol. By Exjgen Bamberger and Adolf Rising (Ber., 
1901, 33, 3636—3642).— Mesityl-f-quinol , OIC 6 H 2 Me 3 *OH (compare 
preceding page), prepared by passing a current of air through mesityl- 
hydroxy lamine suspended in water, crystallises from light petroleum 
in hat, white, glistening needles, and melts at 45'5—46°. The benzoyl 
derivative, 0I0 6 H 2 lIe 3 °0JBz, forms glistening prisms and melts at 
128*5°. By heating with sodium hydroxide in a current of hydrogen 
on a water-bath, the ^-quinol is converted into cumoquinol, 
O tf HMe s (OH) a [Me s : (OBL) 2 -1:2 :4 : 3 : 6] ; 
it is also readily reduced by zinc and ammonium chloride, sulphurous 
acid, or ferrous sulphate and sodium hydroxide to mesitol, 0 6 H 2 Me 3 '0H. 

T. M. L. 

2:4- Dimetliylph.enylhyd.roxylamine and 2:4- Dimethyl-^- 
quinol. .By Eugen Bamberger and F. Brady (Ber. f 1901, 33, 
3642—3658).—as -Azoxy-m-xylene 9 H a O (0 6 H 3 Me 2 ) 2 , [Mg 2 :H 2 0~ 1:3 :4], 
prepared by atmospheric oxidation of the hydroxylamine, forms glisten¬ 
ing, yellow needles and melts at 76—76'5°. Dilute sulphuric acid at 
100° converts the hydroxylamine into as.m-xylidine, nitroso-wa-xylene, 
and azoxy-m-xylene, together with 2 : 4-dimethyl-j^-quinol, and amino- 
m-xylenol, [Me 2 : OH : H1T 2 = 1 : 4 : 2 : 5], which are probably produced 
by hydrolysis and reduction respectively from dimethylimino-^-quinol, 

HH* 0 0 6 H 3 Me<C]^g, and 2 : 4-dimethylquinol, formed by isomeric change 

from the ^-quinol, which is the chief product of the action. Similar 
products are obtained at atmospheric temperatures, or by the action 
of alum solution, but the proportion of dimethyl-j/r-quinoi is larger. 

2 : 4:-B}imethyl-\]/~qiiinol hydrate , OIO G H 3 Me 2 ‘OH + H 2 0, crystallises 
in glistening, colourless, rhombic prisms, melts at 53—54° (corr.), and 
loses its water on exposure to the air. The ty-quinol forms glistening, 
colourless prisms, melts at 73—73*5° (corr.), dissolves moderately in 
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boiling water and readily in most organic solvents, and volatilises at 
100°. Sodium hydroxide at 100° converts it into the isomeric 
2 :4-dimethylqumol, no trace of 4 ; 6-dimethylresorcinol being pro¬ 
duced ; acids act similarly, but give a much smaller yield of the quinol; 
the j^-quinol is also decomposed by light; it is very readily reduced to 
as.m-xylenol. Benzoyl-2 : i-dimethyl-il/-qiiinol } OIG 6 H 3 Me 2 *OBz, crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in clear, glistening prisms and melts at 
72*5—73*5°. Anhydro-2 : 4:-dimethyl-ij/-quinol~])-nitropJmiylhydrazone i 

/ CH= OH\ 

,G^-GMe -—. . QH-yQMe, prepared by the action of _p-nitrophenyl- 

^isr-N(c 6 H 4 -m 2 )/ 

hydrazine on the quinol, crystallises from alcohol in glistening, dark 
orange-red needles, melts at 126*5—127°, and is insoluble in alkali 
hydroxides, Anhydro-2 : i-dimethyl-xjz-qumol semicarbazone, 
y CH==CH\ 

C4-CMe = OH ->CMe, 

separates in orange-red, silky flakes, and melts and decomposes at 
134—135°. 2:4 -Dimethylimino-xp-quinol, N H \ C 6 H 3 Me 2 • OH, has not 

been isolated in a pure state, but its presence is proved by continued 
decomposition into ammonia and the i^-quinol. T. M. L. 


Substance formed in the Iodination of Phenols. By Wilhelm 
Yaubel {Chem. Zeit. y 1900, 24, 1059 — 1060; 1077—1078).—When a 
solution of phenol in saturated aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate 
is treated at 25° with an excess of a solution of iodine in aqueous 
potassium iodide, an insoluble red substance is formed. This contains 
64*7—64*8 per cent, of iodine, corresponding with 1J I per mol. of 
phenol; when treated with alcoholic potash, it is converted into a 
white substance with 64*5 per cent, of iodine, and when reduced with 
zinc dust in alkaline alcoholic solution it forms a compound , C 18 H 18 0 3 , 
which is a yellowish-brown powder soluble in alkalis, melts at 74—76°, 
and yields a Sromo-derivative, C 18 H l7 0 3 Br, when it is dissolved in 
acetic acid, and treated with aqueous potassium bromide, hydrochloric 
acid, and bromate. 

Other phenols behave in a more or less similar manner when iodinated 
in sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, several molecules frequently 
condensing. The phenols are enumerated below, with the number of 
iodine atoms present in the product per mol. of the phenol. Salicylic 
acid, 1 J- (with elimination of the carboxyl group); m-eresol, 2—3; 
o-cresol dibromide, 1; o-nitrophenol, 1*6 ; p-nitrophenol, 3 ; tyrosine, 
0*5. Similar results by other observers are,quoted in addition. 

a e. b. 


Aryl Hydrogen Sulphates. By Albert Yerley (Bull Boc, 
Ghim.s 1901, [iii], 25, 46—49).—A general method for the preparation 
of potassium aryl sulphates consists in adding the phenol to a 
cooled mixture of pyridine and chlorosulphonie acid in carbon disul¬ 
phide solution, removing the carbon disulphide by distillation, and 
decomposing the double sulphate of pyridine and the phenol thus 
produced by distillation with potassium hydroxide solution. Potassium 
eugenyl sulphate is thus obtained in the form of white, nacreous scales 

l 2 
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melting at 203° When heated in acid solution it is decomposed, with 
the formation of eugenol and potassium hydrogen sulphate, whilst 
when boiled with excess of potash it is converted into potassium 
zsoeugenyl sulphate which melts at 223°. This salt is readily con¬ 
verted into potassium vanillin sulphate by the action of oxidising 
agents, ozone being the most suitable. Potassium vanillin sulphate 
forms small, yellow crystals which decompose at 200°, and yields 
vanillin when heated with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The method described has also been applied to the preparation of 
sodium phenyl sulphate, potassium phenyl sulphate, potassium thymyl 
sulphate melting at 80°, potassium /3-naphthyl sulphate melting at 
210°, potassium benzyl sulphate, which crystallises in brilliant, white 
needles melting at 233°, and potassium geranyl sulphate which does 
not crystallise. N. L. 

Derivatives of Phenyl Ether. By A. H, Cook and Homer 
W. Hxllyer (A?ner. Cham. J., 1900, 24, 525—529).—o -Mtrophenyl 
p -iolyl ether , H0 2 *C 6 H 4 *0*0 6 H 4 Me, obtained by the action of o-bromo- 
nitrobenzene on the potassium derivative of />-cresol, crystallises in 
large, sulphur-yellow, monoclinic prisms, melts at 49°, boils at 220° 
under 25 mm. pressure, but suffers partial decomposition when dis¬ 
tilled under the ordinary pressure ; it is not volatile with steam; it 
dissolves easily in ether, acetic acid, chloroform, benzene, or hot 
alcohol. 

%Nitro A'-carboxyphenyl ether , [i-o-nitrophenoxybenzoic acid\ 
H0 2 *C 6 H 4 *0*C 6 H 4 *CG 2 H, 

prepared by oxidising o-nitrophenyl ^-tolyl ether with a solution of 
chromium trioxide in glacial acetic acid, melts at 182—183°, crystallises 
from hot water in yellow needles, and is very soluble in glacial acetic 
acid or warm alcohol; its cadmium , silver , and barium salts are de¬ 
scribed. 

The hydrochloride of o-aminophenyl-p-iolyl ether , 

NH 2 *G 6 H 4 *0' C 6 H 4 Me,HCl, 

obtained by reducing the nitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, crystallises in needles, and melts at 220°; the base may be pre¬ 
cipitated from a solution of the hydrochloride, but rapidly decomposes; 
the platinichloride melts and decomposes at 150°. E. Gr. 

Derivatives of Cacodylic Acid. By A. Astruc and H. Murco 
(J, Pharm., 1900, [vi], 12, 553—556).—Guaiacol cacodylate (Barbary 
and Bebec, Bull, Soc, Pharm., 1900,11, 121) crystallises in small prisms 
which are soluble in alcohol, glycerol, or water ; it is a very unstable 
salt, and on solution in water is immediately decomposed into 
cacodylic acid and guaiacol, which separates out in oily drops. 

Cinnamylcacodylic add, C 8 H 7 *C0 2 H,AsMe 2 0*0H, prepared by the 
direct combination of mol. proportions of cacodylic acid and cinnamic 
acid, crystallises in prisms melting at 79—81°, and is only slightly 
soluble in ether, glycerol, or oils, but dissolves readily in alcohol. 
Cinnamic acid is precipitated on the addition of water to its alcoholic 
solutions. When treated with water it is decomposed into cacodylic 
acid, which dissolves in the water, and cinnamic acid, which remains 
undissolved. H. It. Le S. 
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Polymeric PhenyHsocrotonic Acid. By Rudolph Pittig (Ber., 
1900, 33, 3519—3521).—When phenyksocrotonic acid is boiled for 6 
hours with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 vol. commercial acid to 3 vols. 
of water), 65 per cent, of it Is converted into phenylbutyrolactone; 
the reaction is never complete and the lactone when similarly boiled is 
partially converted into phenyksocrotonic acid. When stronger acid 
Is employed, the polymeric phenyk'socrotonic acid previously described 
(Abstr., 1888, 595) is also formed. It has the molecular formula, 
C 22 H 20 O 4 ,- and is a monobasic lactonic acid and not dibasic; when 
oxidised, it yields benzoic acid and thus the group C 6 H 5 must be 
intact. An intermediate product on oxidation is the hetonic acid, 
.O 20 H 20 O 5 , melting at 132°; when this is reduced, it is converted back 
into the lactonic acid ; according to the author, this must contain the 

group, CHPt<^ o . J. J. S. 


^-Methyl-o-benzylbenzoic Acid. By Heinrich Limpricht 
(Annalen, 1900, 314, 237—251. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 322).—- 
p-Methyl-o-benzylbenzoic acid, CgH^e’CHg’CQ^'COgH, crystallises 
from alcohol in large, six-sided plates, and melts at 133°; the sodium 
salt crystallises in long needles containing 2H 2 0, and melts at 270°, 
the silver salt is anhydrous, and the methyl ester crystallises from 
alcohol in thin, lustrous leaflets, and melts at 126°. The chloride is a 
yellow oil which does not combine with hydrocarbons under the in¬ 
fluence of aluminium chloride, and when heated changes very readily 
into methylanthranol. 


^-Methylanthranol, 


OA 




H s Me, prepared by the action 


of concentrated sulphuric acid on j^methyl-o-benzylbenzoic acid, is also 
produced when the acid chloride Is heated at 95° in a vacuum; it 
crystallises from alcohol in plates, melts at 100°, and sublimes in 
needles and leaflets when strongly heated. Chromic acid oxidises the 
substance to /^methylanthraquinone. Solutions of methylanthranol 
in alkalis and alkali carbonates decompose rapidly, and besides met by 1- 
anthraquinone, it has been found possible to isolate two confounds 
melting at 150° and 207° respectively ; the latter has the composition 
Og 9 H 22 0 2 . ^ ^ 

JSFitrotolylphthalide , i ® C 6 H 3 Me • HO 2 , produced when methyl- 

00*0 

benzylbenzoic acid is dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, separates 
from alcohol in colourless crystals and melts at 137°. Trinitron 
meihylbenzylbenzoic acid , C 15 H 11 0 8 N‘ 3 , forms small, white crystals, and 
melts at 213°; the barium salt crystallises from water in colourless 
prisms. TrirdirotoluoyTbenzoic acid , C 15 H 9 0 9 H 3 , crystallises from acetic 
acid in small prisms and melts at 215°; the barium salt contains 
3H 2 CX 

Aminomethylbenzylbenzoic acid , NH 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*CH 2 *C 6 H 4 *00 2 H, pre¬ 
pared by reducing nitrotolylphthalide and nitrotoluoylbenzoic acid with 
zinc dust and ammonia, crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender, 
white needles and melts at 155°; the barium and silver salts are 
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anhydrous, and the hydrochloride and nitrate melt at 215° and 214° 
respectively. M. 0. F. 

DicMorohydroxybenzoic Acids; By H. Tartjgi ( Gazzetta , 1900, 
30, 487—492).—The action of chlorine on potassium salicylate yields 
a mixture of mono- and di-chlorosalicylie acids. In presence of in¬ 
creasing quantities of potassium hydroxide, the proportion of dichloro- 
acid formed increases, until the mixture consists of 3 mols. of potass¬ 
ium hydroxide to 1 mol. of salicylic acid, when the disubstituted acid 
alone is formed together with a small quantity of chlorophenol. If the 
proportion of potassium hydroxide be further increased, the diehloro- 
acid diminishes in quantity and finally vanishes, the amount of 2 : 4-di- 
chlorophenol formed showing a corresponding increase. The dichloro- 
salicylic acid formed in the above reaction has the constitution 
[COoH : OH : 01 2 = 1: 2 : 3 :5] ; when heated with lime, it yields 

2 :4-dichlorophenol, whilst with nitric acid the dichloronitrophenol 
[OBE: Cl 2 : H0 2 — 1 : 2 : 4 : 6] is obtained. Similarly, the action of 
excess of chlorine on a solution of 1 mol. of $>-hydroxybenzoic acid in 

3 mols. of potassium hydroxide solution yields the dichlorohydroxy- 
benzoic acid of the constitution [C0 2 XI: 01: OH : 01 — 1 : 3 :4 :5]; 
this acid with nitric acid gives 2:6-dichloro-4-nitrophenol, whilst 
when heated with lime it yields 2 :6-dichlorophenol, which is also 
obtained in increasing quantities as the proportion of potassium 
hydroxide in the above reaction is increased beyond 3 mols. The 
action of chlorine on o-nitrophenol (1 mol.) dissolved in potassium 
hydroxide (3 mols.) solution yields 2 : 4-dichloro~6-nitrophenol, whilst 
when p-nitrophenol is employed, 2 : 6-dichloro-4-nitrophenol is obtained. 

Thus when an excess of chlorine acts in alkaline solution on a 
disubstituted benzene derivative having an acid function, two atoms 
of chlorine enter the benzene nucleus and, in the case of o- or p- com¬ 
pounds, always take up given stable positions. T. H. P. 

Tautomerism of o-Benzoylbenzoic Acid. By Albin Haller 
and Alfred Guyot (Bull. 8oc. Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 49—56).—The 
unsuccessful attempts to prepare two methyl esters corresponding with 
the two hypothetical tautomeric forms of benzoylbenzoic acid have 
already been described (Abstr., 1900, i, 170). It is now also shown 
that the acid behaves normally when heated with phenylcarbimide at 
80°, diphenylcarbamide and benzoylbenzoic anhydride being formed. 
At the ordinary temperature, however, an unstable additive product 
seems to be produced. FT. L. 

Tolylphthalid©, By Heinrich Limpricht (Anncden, 1900, 314, 

251—258).—Tolylplifchalide,9^L>CH-C 6 H 4 Me, crystallises in long, 

flat, colourless needles melting at 129°, and distils under 15 mm. 
pressure without decomposing ; it dissolves in alkalis and alkali car¬ 
bonates, but the acid, of which salts are thereby produced? cannot be 
isolated. Ammonia and zinc dust convert it into methylbenzylbenzoic 
acid, and potassium permanganate oxidises it to toluoylbenzoic and 
benzophenonedicarboxylic acids. 

Concentrated nitric acid converts the substance into nitrotolyl- 
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phthalide (this voh, i, 145) which melts at 137°, Aminoiolylphthalide, 

obtained by reducing the nitro-derivative 


with stannous chloride, crystallises in colourless, four-sided, rhombic 
plates melting at 144°; the nitrate and hydrochloride crystallise in 
slender, long needles, and the latter decomposes at 205°. Trinitron 
tolylphtlialide, O 15 H 0 O 8 N 3 , crystallises from acetone in white, micro¬ 
scopic leaflets, and melts at 215°. M. O. F. 


Isomeric Ammonia Derivatives of Ethyl Benzylidenebis- 
acetoacetate. (Benzylideneacetoacetic-/3-aminocrotonate or 
Phenylaminohepteneonedicarboxylate,) By Paul Babe (Uer,, 
1900, 33, 3803—3806),—Ethyl /3-benzylidenehisacetoacetate is readily 
converted by ammonia into ethyl $-phenyl-fi-amino-(3-heptene-C-one-y: e- 
dicarboxylate , NH 2 *0MeX\C0 2 Et)*CHPh*CHAc*00 2 Et, which exists 
in two distinct forms. The a-form consists of woolly needles, which 
melt at 58° and then pass into the /3-form. The /3-form separates from 
alcoholic solution in coarse, well-developed crystals melting at 98°. 
When water is added to an alcoholic solution of either form, a hydrate 
is produced which contains 1H 2 G, melts at about 72°, and over sul¬ 
phuric acid loses water and yields the a-form. The two forms are 
alike in their behaviour towards alcoholic ferric chloride, and the 
exact nature of their isomerism has not yet been ascertained. 

A. II. 


Addition of Diethyl Succinate to a/3-Unsaturated Ketones 
and Esters. By Hans Stobbe (Annalen, 1900, 314, 111—146. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 900; 1900, i, 179).—[With Karl Husswurm].— 
y-Phenacyl-y-yhenylpyrotartaric acid , 

COPh’CH 2 - CHPh • OH (C0 2 H) • CH 2 • C0 2 H, 
produced in the form of its sodium derivative when an ethereal solution 
of bensylideneacetophenone and diethyl succinate is added to sodium 
ethoxide suspended in ice-cold ether, crystallises from water or ether 
in rhombic plates, and melts at 175—177°; it is sparingly soluble in 
cold water, and requires 500 parts of hot benzene for dissolution. The 
sodium salt forms long needles containing 4J-H 2 0, the barium salt 
contains 3H 2 0, and the calcium and silver salts are amorphous. The 
dimethyl ester crystallises from a mixture of ether and light petroleum 
in large plates melting at 77—79°, and the diethyl ester molts at 
60—62°; the anhydride crystallises from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in stellate aggregates of needles, and melts at 
119—121*5°. The oxime is sparingly soluble in water, from, which it 
separates in minute crystals, melting at 180—184°, when it becomes 
deep red; the semicarbazone melts and evolves gas at 194—198°, and 
forms a crystalline sodium derivative, which becomes yellow at 200°, 


and decomposes completely at 245—250° 

. q . r „ . 

jdb-Biphenylvalerolactoneacetic acid , OQ<C^^ npr , H)»G HP h ? 

prepared by reducing y-phenacyl-y-phenylpyrotartaric acid with sodium 
amalgam, crystallises from 50 per cent, alcohol in lustrous needles, which 
soften at 170°, and melt between 185° and 187° The barium salt of the 
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hydroxy dicarboxy lie acid, O ig H 20 O 3 , obtained by heating the lactone*" 
acid -with barium hydroxide, crystallises in leaflets. 

When phenacylphenylpyrotartarie acid is oxidised with nitric acid, 
It is decomposed completely, yielding only benzoic acid and its pro¬ 
ducts of nitration. Potassium permanganate, however, gives rise to 
/2-benzoylpropionic and benzoylformic acids. 

The compound, C 29 H 26 0 4 , a bye-product in the preparation of 
y-phenacy 1-y-phenylpyrotartaric acid, crystallises from 90 per cent, 
alcohol in slender needles, and melts at 224—227°. 

[With Bichard Fischer]. — Methyl 2-benzoyl-S-vhenykydopentanone- 

4 -carboxylate, CO < CH ^ CO p h ).^ H p h " > prepared by adding an 

ethereal solution of dimethyl-y-phenacyl-y-phenylpyrotartrate to sodium 
methoxide suspended in ether, and acidifying the product, crystallises 
from absolute alcohol in slender needles and melts at 115—116°; the 
seinicarbazone melts and decomposes at 231—232°. M. 0. F. 

Bibenzoylmaleie and Dibenzoylfumaric Esters. By Carl 
Paal and Heinrich Schulze (Ber., 1900, 33, 3784—3795).—Ethyl 
dibenzoylethylenedicarboxylate exists in cis~ and tfmns-forms, the 
configurations of which have been determined by their reaction with 
hydrazine hydrate. This substance reacts with the m-form almost 
quantitatively to produce a pyridazine derivative, whilst with the 
trans-iovm it only reacts slowly and incompletely to produce the same 
compound. 

Ethyl dibenzoylmaleate (ethyl czs-dibenzoylethylenedicarboxylate), 

r<r\~Y?L W r> » which was formerly described by Paal and Hartel (Abstr., 
UOgEt’U'bz 

1897, i, 598) as ethyl’dibenzoylfumarate, when treated with hydrazine 
hydrate, readily yields ethyl 3 : §-diphenylpyridazine- 4: 5-dicarboxy late, 

I si 2 , which crystallises in long, flat, colourless needles 

B:CPh'C*C0 2 Et J . 

melting at 127—128° JDiphenylpyridazinedicarboxylic acid crystal¬ 

lises in long needles containing 2 mols. of alcohol, and melts and decom¬ 
poses at 202°, The potassium salt crystallises' in silky needles, and 
the silver salt in sparingly soluble, microscopic needles. When the 
acid is heated above its melting point, it yields carbon dioxide and 

3 : %-diphenylpyridazine , OPh^^g-.Q^^CPb, which crystallises in 

large, nacreous plates melting at 221—222°. The crystalline hydro¬ 
chloride, aunchloride , and platinichloride are all decomposed by water. 
Ethyl dibenzoylfumarate (ethyl £mn$-dibenzoylethylenedicarboxylate), 

n ^2^, is formed when the ^-compound is heated with a 
COgEt-OBz r 

small amount of aniline in a closed vessel at 100°, and crystallises in 
well developed, colourless, asymmetric prisms melting at 87—88°. 
Both ethyl dibenzoylmaleate and ethyl dibenzoylfumarate are reduced 
by phenylmethyihydrazine to ethyl dibenzoylsuccinate. When the 
fumaric ester is treated with alcoholic potash at the ordinary temper¬ 
ature, pur© potassium dibenzoylfumarate is formed, which crystallises 
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in flat needles containing alcohol. The silver salt, which is a faintly 
yellow, microcrystalline powder, is converted by ethyl iodide almost 
quantitatively into the original ethyl dibenzoylfumarate. When a solu¬ 
tion of the potassium salt is acidified, the acid obtained is not dibenzoyl- 
fumaric acid, but dibenzoylmalic acid, 0O 2 H*CBz(0H)*OHBz*CO 2 H 
(Paal and Hartel). On the other hand, this acid does not yield corre¬ 
sponding salts, but when treated with the requisite amount of aqueous 
potash yields potassium dibenzoylfumarate. That the acid is not 
dibenzoyl fumaric acid containing 1H 2 0 is proved by the fact that by 
heating the water cannot be removed without decomposition occurring 
(compare this voL, i, 154). 

Ethyl dibenzoylmaleate is converted by hydrolysis into a mixture 
of potassium dibenzoylmaleate with a small amount of potassium 
dibenzoylfumarate. This mixture of potassium salts is decomposed 
by acids in a similar manner to potassium dibenzoylfumarate, dibenzoyl¬ 
malic acid being produced. A. H. 

Lichens and their Characteristic Constituents. V. By Oswald 
Hesse (/. pr. Chem 1900, [ii], 02, 430—480. Compare Abstr,, 1898, 
i, 531, 679; 1899, i, 381; this voL, i, 85).— Usnea plicata from Java 
cinchona bark contains <$-usnie acid, usnaric acid, usnarin and plicatic 
acid. Usnaric acid contains no alkyloxy-groups; when heated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide or aqueous barium hydroxide, it 
loses carbon dioxide, and a brown, amorphous substance is produced. 
If a solution of usnaric acid in acetic anhydride is heated for 24 
hours and allowed to cool, a substance , which melts at 209° and is 
slightly soluble in alcohol, separates in white needles ; on diluting the 
mother-liquor with water, another substance is obtained, which melts 
at 128°, and dissolves readily in alcohol; both these compounds 
exhibit an acid reaction, and do not give any coloration with ferric 
chloride. Plicatic acid , C 20 H 33 O 8 *OlVIe, is dibasic; it crystallises in 
lustrous, white leaflets, melts at 133°, dissolves easily in alcohol, 
acetone, or ether, and gives no coloration with ferric chloride; its 
barium salt was prepared. 

Usnea barbata var. dasypoga and florida yield cZ-usnic acid, usnaric 
acid and alectoric acid (see later). 

Alectoria jubata var. implexa (Bryopogon juhatum var. wiphxum) 
contains not only salazinic acid as stated by Zopf (Abstr., 1898, i, 
90), but also alectoric acid. Alectoric acid is dibasic; it dissolves 
sparingly in alcohol, ether, or hot glacial acetic acid, and crystallises 
from the last-mentioned solvent in needles; it melts and decomposes 
at 186°, gives a reddish-brown coloration with ferric chloride, contains 
no alkyloxy-groups, and is converted by acetic anhydride into a 
colourless resin ; its barium and potassium salts are described. When 
this acid is heated with solution of barium hydroxide, the solution 
becomes dark red, and yields an acid 9 which crystallises in white 
needles, is more soluble in ether or alcohol than alectoric acid, and 
melts and decomposes at about 220°. 

j Evemia divaricata does not contain usnic acid as asserted by Zopf 
(Abstr., 1898, i, 90), but only divaricatic acid. 

Ramalina cuspidata yields cuspidatic acid , C 16 H 20 O 10 , which 
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crystallises in white needles, melts at 218°, dissolves easily in ether* 
acetone, or alcohol, and gives a violet-bine coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

Thamnolic acid, C 19 H 15 O 10 *OMe, obtained from Thamnolia vermicu - 
laris (Abstr., 1899, i, 381), melts and decomposes at 213° ; when this 
acid is heated with barium hydroxide solution, it loses carbon dioxide 
and yields thamnolinic acid , C^H^O^, which crystallises in long, 
colourless needles, melts at 163°, dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, 
glacial acetic acid, or hot water, and gives a purple coloration with 
ferric chloride. 

Stereoccwlon comttoides contains atranorin, a small quantity of 
usnetic acid, and an acid , which Zopf (Abstr., 1896, i, 103) seems to 
have mistaken for psoromic acid (parellic acid); this new acid 
crystallises in small, white needles, is soluble in hot glacial acetic 
acid, hot alcohol, hot acetone, or benzene, and gives a violet-blue 
coloration with ferric chloride; when heated, it does not melt, but 
darkens at 250° and is quite black at 260°. 

She ‘ stereocaulic acid ’ obtained by Zopf from S, alpinum is 
identical with usnetic acid* 

1 A salazinum contains not only salazinic acid, as stated by Zopf 
(Abstr., 1897, i, 362), but also a considerable quantity of atranorim 
Salazinic acid contains no alkyloxy-groups ; it crystallises from hot 
alcohol in spherical, crystalline aggregates, and blackens at 260—262° 
without melting. It dissolves in dilute potassium hydroxide to form a 
yellow solution which rapidly darkens, and yields red crystals of the 
potassium salt of an acid , which is a decomposition product of salazinic 
acid ; the same acid is produced when salazinic acid is dissolved in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

Cladonia Floerkeana yields coceellic acid, as previously shown by the 
author (Abstr., 1899, 382), and also a small proportion of thamnolic 
acid. When coccellxc acid is heated with hydriodic acid, it is converted 
into a mixture of rhizonic and coccellinic acids, the former of which 
suffers decomposition with formation of methyl iodide, carbon dioxide, 
and betorcinol, whilst the latter remains unchanged. Coccellinic acid , 
O 10 H 12 O 4 , crystallises in white needles, melts at 176—177°, dissolves 
easily in ether or alcohol, and gives an intense violet-blue coloration 
with ferric chloride; if heated above its melting point, it decomposes 
and yields a crystalline sublimate, which is probably mesorcinol, 

C,Ji?nbriata ( z-chordalis ) yields protocetraric acid. 

C. uncinata does not contain usnic acid, as stated by Knop (Annalen, 
1844, 49, 124), but uncinatic acid , C 23 H 28 0 Q , is obtained as a white, 
crystalline powder which melts and decomposes at 212°, is sparingly 
soluble in ether, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, or cold alcohol, but 
freely in hot alcohol, and gives a purple coloration with ferric chloride; 
its potassium } ammonium , and barium salts were prepared. 

<7. squamosa (a-ventricosa) yields squamatic acid , which crystallises 
in short prisms, melts and decomposes at 215°, has a slightly bitter 
taste, dissolves sparingly in ether, alcohol, benzene, chloroform, or 
acetone, and more easily in glacial acetic acid, and gives a purple 
coloration with ferric chloride; it contains one methoxyl group. 

Parmelia tiliacea (Imbricaria tiliacea ).—He-examination ‘ of this 
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lichen has confirmed the opinion previously expressed by the author 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 382) that Zopfs £ parmelialic acid* is identical with 
lecanoric acid. 

P. sorediata contains lecanoric acid but no atranorin. 

P. perlata .—The lichen previously examined by the author consisted 
of a mixture of P. perlata , P. perforata , and P. olivetorum . 

P. perlata yields atranorin and a trace of lecanoric acid. 

P. perforata furnished atranorin and a small proportion of lecanoric 
acid, whereas Zopf (Abstr., 1898, i, 90) found salazinic acid and very 
little atranorin. 

P. olivetorum proved on re-examination to contain atranorin and 
lecanoric acid, as previously stated (Abstr., 1898, i, 679), but not 
erythric acid, as Zopf asserts. 

P. tinctorum ( —P. coralloides) yields atranorin and 23‘58 per cent, 
of lecanoric acid. 

P. saxatilis var. sulcata furnished protocetraric acid only, whereas 
Zopf (Abstr., 1897, i, 436) found atranorin and ‘ stereocaulic acid.* 

P. saxatilis var. panniformis contains atranorin, protocetraric acid, 
and usnetic acid (Abstr., 1877, ii, 896). Usnetic acid has the com¬ 
position 0 24 H 2r> 0 8 , and not C 9 H 10 O 3 as previously stated; it melts at 
192°. When usnetic acid is heated with barium hydroxide, it yields 
carbon dioxide and usnetol , C 23 H 28 0 7 , which crystallises in white 
needles, melts at 166°, and is very soluble in ether or alcohol; a small 
quantity of another substance is also produced, which crystallises in 
white needles, and is soluble in ether, but differs from usnetol in 
being insoluble in solution of potassium hydrogen carbonate. 

P. acetabulum contains atranorin and salazinic acid, as previously 
shown by Zopf (Abstr., 1898, i, 489). 

Umbilicaria pustulata yields gyrophoric acid, which melts at 
200—202°, dissolves easily in alcohol or acetone, is optically inactive, 
and contains no alkyloxy-groups. The formula C ls H 20 O 7 was pre¬ 
viously assigned to this acid, but the author now finds that it is 
isomeric with lecanoric acid, C 16 H 14 0 7 . When gyrophoric acid is 
heated with glacial acetic acid, it is converted into orsellic acid ; if 
boiled with alcohol, it yields orsellic acid and ethyl orsellate ; under 
other conditions, the acid decomposes into oreinol and carbon dioxide. 
The author considers that gyrophoric and lecanoric acids are probably 
the cis- and trans- forms of the acid, 

C0 2 H-C 6 H 2 Me(0H) -OCO C 6 H 2 Me(OH) 2 . 

Placodium saxicolum var. compactum furnishes atranorin, and a 
crystalline acid, which is soluble in alcohol or ether. 

P. gypsacewm yields parellic acid, but no usnic acid, as stated by 
Zopf (Abstr., 1898, i, 90). 

P. cirdnatum contains parellic acid. 

Icmadophila ceruginosa furnished only an uncrystallisable brown 
oil, whereas Bachmann obtained icmadophilic acid. 

Blastema arenaria var. teicholytum (Callopisma teicholytum).'—- ■Re¬ 
examination of this lichen has confirmed the author’s view (Abstr., 
1899, i, 382) that it contains atranorin and gyrophoric Acid. 

Hcematomma ventosum contains <Pusnic acid, divaricatic acid, and an 
acid which does not possess the properties of the ventosaric acid de- 
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scribed by Zopf (Abstr., 1897, i, 364), but rather resembles alectoric 
acid. 

Lecanora subfuscco yields atranorin, as found by Zopf (Abstr., 1897, 
h 436). 

Aspieilia ccdcarea furnishes aspicilin , which crystallises in white 
prisms, melts at 178*5°, dissolves readily in hot alcohol, glacial acetic 
acid, chloroform, or benzene, but less easily in ether; when heated 
strongly, it sublimes and distils without decomposition. This lichen 
also contains oxalic acid and eiythric acid (Abstr., 1898, i, 532), 
which the author now considers to be either erythrolecanoric or 
erythrogyrophoric acid. 

Urceolctria scruposa var. armaria yields a small proportion of leca- 
noric acid. 

Lecidea grisella furnishes gyrophoric acid. 

QmpMs scripta yields salazinic acid. 

An appendix to the paper contains a detailed criticism of Zopf’s 
recent work (this vol, i, 87). E. Gr. 

Usnic Acid. Rotation of other Lichen Acids. By Heinrich 
Salkowski ( Annalen , 1900,314, 97—111. Compare Widman, Abstr., 

1900, i, 235).—The author has examined specimens of usnic acid 
derived from more than twenty different lichens, and finds that 
although considerable variations in the melting point occur, the limits 
of specific rotatory power are comparatively narrow. 

Analyses of the insoluble yellow barium, strontium, and calcium 
salts of usnic acid are given. 

Rhizocarpic acid is optically active, but atranoric, chrysophanic, 
pinastric, soloric, usnolic, and vulpic acids, and calicyn, are inactive. 

M. 0. F. 

Action of /3-Naphthoi on Aldehydes. By M. Rogoff (Ber., 

1901, 33, 3535—3538).—In continuation of Claisen’s work (Abstr., 
1887, 494) the author has prepared the following compounds by heat¬ 
ing R-naphthol with aldehydes and acetic acid in closed tubes at 
190—200°. 

C 28 H 2 o 0 3 , from, vanillin, separates from glacial acetic acid in 
microscopic needles melting at 211°. C 28 H 1S 0 3 , from piperonaldehyde, 
crystallises in six-sided tablets melting at 237°. C 30 H 24 O, from 
cuminaldehyde, forms microscopic tablets and melts at 238°. 
C 28 H 20 O 2 , from anisaldehyde, forms six-sided plates melting at 208°. 
0 27 H 1 s 0 2 , from salicylaldehyde, crystallises in long prisms and melts 
at 208°. 

These compounds are all of the type CHR<^p 10 S 6 ^>0, and are 

insoluble in alkalis ; when warmed with sulphuric acid, they assume 
varying tints of red, and at the same time exhibit a greenish 
fluorescence. A. L. 

Intramolecular Rearrangement of isoAldoxime Ethers. By 
Friedrich Wegener {Annalen, 1900, 314, 231—236. Compare 
Reubauer, Abstr., 1898, i, 134).—Contrary to a previous conclusion, 
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the transformation of benzyl-m-nitroisobenzaldoxime into m-nitro- 
benzyKsobenzaJdoxime is reversible. The same remark applies to the 
relation between o-chlorobenzyKsobenzaldoxime and benzyl-o-chlorowo- 
benzaldoxime, M. O. E. 

Benzophenone-o-sulphonie Acid and some of its Homologues. 
By Carl Krannioh (JBer., 1900, 33. 3485—3494). — Details are given 
for preparing ammonium o-sulphobenzoate from its imide (“saccharin”); 
it forms orthorhombic crystals [a:b: g — 0*6686 :1 : 1*2103]. o-Sulpho 
benzoic acid ciystallises with 3H 2 0 and melts at 69°, the anhydrous 
acid melting at 134°. 

The following compounds were prepared by heating o-sulphobenzoie 
anhydride in presence of acetyl chloride with benzene and its homo 
logues. 

Benzophenonesulphonic \benzoylbenzenesulphonic] acid , 
C0Ph-C 6 H 4 -S0 3 H, 

is very soluble in water, and cannot be obtained crystalline. The 
ammonium salt, with 1H 2 0, forms monoclinic crystals [a :b:c — 
1*9224:1:1*5921 ; /3 = 108°20'] and melts at 202°; the potassium 
salt (Remsen and Saunders, Abstr., 1895, i, 474), with 1H 2 0, melts at 
211°; the sodium salt, with 4H 2 0, melts at 60°, the anhydrous salt 
melting at 236° ; the barium salt, with 1H 2 0, melts at 197—198°. 

p-Methylbenzoylbenzene-o-sulphonic acid , C 6 H 4 Me* CO * C 6 H 4 * S0 3 H, 
prepared from toluene, is very deliquescent; the ammonium salt, with 
1H 2 0, melts at 104°; the potassium salt, with 1H 2 0, melts at 248°; 
the sodium salt, with 4H 2 0, melts initially at 53°, and, when an¬ 
hydrous, at 247°; the barium salt, with 1TI 2 0, melts at 215°. The 
structure of the acid follows from its yielding y?-toluic acid when fused 
with alkali. 

The substance obtained by the interaction of m-xylene and o-sulpho- 
benzoic anhydride in presence of aluminium chloride is, by analogy 
with similar reactions (Abstr., 1882, 848, and 1896, i, 462), probably 
2 : 4:~dimethylbenzoylbenzene-o-sulphonic acid , C 6 H 3 Me 2 * CO • C 6 H 4 * SO s H ; 
it crystallises in slender, white needles with 2H 2 0, melts at 80°, and 
yields an ammonium salt, with 4H 2 0, melting at 235—236°. The 
potassium salt (anhydrous) melts and darkens at 300° ; the sodium 
salt could not be obtained crystalline; the barium salt, with 2H s O, 
melts at 207°. 

The ^cumene derivative is probably a 2 : 4 : 5 -trimethylbenzoylbenz- 
ene-o-sulphonic acid , C 6 H 2 Me 3 *C0 e C 6 H 4 *S0 3 H (compare Abstr,, 1887, 
940); it crystallises from chloroform in slender, white needles, sinters 
at 167°, melts at 169°, and yields an easily soluble, crystalline am¬ 
monium salt melting at 255—256°; the potassium salt melts and de¬ 
composes at 286°; the sodium salt, with 1JH 2 0, sinters at 272° and 
melts at 274°; the barium salt melts at 267°. 

&-Trimethylbenzoylbenzene-Q-sulpho7iic acid , obtained by using mesit- 
ylene, crystallises from water, in which it is sparingly soluble, in 
colourless, lustrous plates, with 4H 2 0, which melt at 98°, lose their 
contained water at 100-—110°, and then melt at 184°; the ammonium 
salt melts at 272°, the potassium salt begins to sinter at .315°, the 
sodium salt, with 1H 2 0, melts at 171°, whilst the barium salt, with 
4H 2 0, sinters at 248° and melts at 252°. "W. A. D„ 
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Action of Nitrogen Tetroxide on the Benzilmonoximes. By 
Giacomo Powzio (J. pr. Ghem 1900, [ii], 02, 543—544).—When an 
ethereal solution of a- or y-benzilmonoxime is treated with nitrogen 
tetroxide, benzil, jp-nitrobenzil, and small quantities of benzoic and 
p-nitrobenzoic acids are produced, but neither phenyldinitromethane 
nor its benzoyl derivative is formed, E. G. 


The Stereoisomeric Symmetrical Dibenzoylethylenes. By 
Gael Paal and Heinrich Schulze (Ber., 1900, 33, 3795—3800, 
(Compare this vol, i, 148).—When dibenzoylmalic acid is heated 
above its melting point, it loses water and carbon dioxide, and is 
converted into a mixture of the two stereoisomeric dibenzoylethylenes. 
Bz s C*JS 

trans* Libenzoylethylene, ^ jj , is the chief product of this decomposi¬ 


tion, and crystallises in long, deep yellow needles melting at 111°. 
By reduction, it is converted into diphenacyl and combines with 
bromine to form dibenzoylethylene bromide , C0Ph 4 CHBr e CHBr 8 C0Ph 5 
which crystallises in small, white prisms melting at 178°. When 
warmed with hydrazine hydrate, it yields about 25 per cent, of 
the calculated amount of 3 : 6-diphenylpyridazine. It also combines 
with aniline to form anilinodibmzoyhthane (anilinodiphenacyl), 
NHP3rOHBz*OH 2 Bz, which crystallises in thin, sulphur-yellow prisms 
melting at 138° and is decomposed by boiling with acetic acid into 
the original £rcms-dibenzoylethylene and aniline. 


cis -Dibenzoylethylene, 


Bz-C-H 

Bzb-H’ 


which is only formed in small 


amount by the decomposition of dibenzoylmalic acid, crystallises in 
colourless, silky needles melting at 134°, and is more readily soluble 
in most reagents than the ifraros-modification, By hydrazine hydr¬ 
ate in the cold, It is converted quantitatively into 3 :6-diphenyl¬ 
pyridazine and hence must have the ^-configuration. It unites with 
aniline to form the same anilinodiphenacyl as the tram- form, and also 
forms a dibromide . A. H. 


Thermochemistry of Quinones: Constitution of Quin- 
hydrones. By Amand Valeur (Ami. Ohim . Fhys,, 1900, [vii], 21, 
470 —574).—The thermochemical data relating to the unsubstituted 
quinones and their dihydro-derivatives have already been published 
(Abstr., 1898, ii, 420, 500). The following constants have been 
determined for the chlorine derivatives of quinone (see table, p, 155). 

The heats of oxidation of the monoehloro-, dichloro-, trichloro-, and 
tetrachloro-quinols to the corresponding quinones are 29*4, 35"6, 46*7, 
and 45’3 Cal. respectively. 

The substitution of two chlorine atoms by two hydroxyl groups 
in the formation of chloroanilic acid from chloroanil is accompanied by 
a generation of 92 Oah; this value approximates to the heat change 
which attends the production of a dibasic acid from its diehloride, the 
heat of hydrolysis of malonic chloride being 103*7 Oah 

Sodium chloroanilate is described as a red compound crystallising 
with 4H 2 0 j the author has obtained another hydrate containing 3H 2 0 
which forms opaque, black crystals; the latter separates from concern, 
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Heat of combustion. 

Heat of 
formation 
from 
elements. 

Heat of 
substitution 
of chlorine 
. for 

hydrogen. 

Constant 

volume. 

Constant 

pressure. 

Chloroquinone.. 

618-5 Cal. 

618-2 Cat. 

56*0 Cal. 

32-6 Cab 

Chloroquinol. 

647-6 

647-6 

95*6 

30-6 

2:6-Diehloroquinone. 

580-9 

580*4 

64-2 

62-8 

2:6-DieMoroquinol. 

615-9 

615-7 

97*9 

54*6 

Trichloroquinone . 

548-6 

547S 

67-2 

87*8 

Triehloroquinol... 

595*0 

594*5 

89-5 

68-2 

Tetraehloroquinone .. 

520-1 

519*0 

66*4 

109-0 

Tetrachloroquinol. 

.566-1 

564*3 

90*1 

90-8 

Ohloroanilie acid .. 

487-3 

486-2 

158*4 



trated solutions at 35° , whilst the former is produced at 18°. The 
paper contains a detailed account of the estimation of halogens in 
organic compounds by the calorimetric bomb, and a description of a 
method for the quantitative estimation of quinones (compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 57 and 172). The action of hydroxylamine on the quinones 
under varying conditions has been studied; it is found to reduce the 
^-quinones with considerable generation of heat, and in this way, tetra- 
chloroquinol is readily obtained from chloroanil. 

The thermochemical data deduced from the study of the quinone- 
monoximes have already been published (Abstr., 1898, ii, 500). 

A quinhydrone is produced by the direct combination of a quinone of 
higher molecular weight with the dihydro-derivative of a quinone of 
lower molecular weight, and the same product is obtained by mixing 
the less complex quinone with the quinol of higher molecular weight. 
In the second mode of formation, the first action is probably the 
oxidation of the quinol by the quinone of lower molecular weight, 
owing to the fact that the heat of reduction of the simpler quinone 
is greater than that of the quinone of higher molecular weight. 

This hypothesis is justified by the fact that quinone and dihydr- 
oxyphenanthrene interact, forming quinol and phenantkraqninone. 

The author discusses the formulas suggested by Graebe and by 
Jackson and Oenslager for quinhydrones and suggests the following 

/CH 2 cck 

constitution, CH^O-CgH/O-yCH, as being most in accordance with 
M30~C.II/ 

' the properties of these compounds. G. T. M. 


Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. By Otto Wallace ( ' Ammhn , 
1900, 314, 147—167).—[With Julius Salkind]. —Ethyl fi-miethylcyolQ- 


hexanolacetic acid , t 


CH> CHMe • CBL 


produced 1 by the 


CH 2 —OH 2 —■O(GH) * 033/ CQ 2 Et ? 
action of zinc on a mixture of methylhexanone and ethyl bromo- 
acetate, is a liquid having the odour of ethyl benzoate; it boils at 
’127—129° and 254—256° under pressures of 21 mm. and 760 mm. 
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respectively, has a sp. gr. 1*0035, and 1*4581 at 18°, The methyl 
ester boils at 120—125° and 240° under pressures of 23 mm, and 
760 mm. respectively. 

Ethyl fi-methylGjelohexemacetate , C 7 H 11 *CH 2 ‘00 2 Et, obtained on 
heating ethyl methylhexanolacetate with finely powdered potassium 
hydrogen sulphate at 160° during 2—3 hours, boils at 111—112° 
and 229—231° underpressures of 23 mm. and 760 mm. respectively, 
has a sp. gr. 0*9555, and n D 1*46207 at 20°. The methyl ester boils 
at 103—105° and 214—217° under pressures of 23 mm. and 760 mm. 
respectively ; it has a sp. gr. 0*97 and n B 1*4635 at 25°. /3-Methylcy clo- 
hexeneacetic acid , boils at 146—149° and 245—255° 

under pressures of 23 mm. and 760 mm. respectively; it has a sp. gr. 
1*015 and 1*4807 at 27°. The amide crystallises from dilute methyl 
alcohol in colourless leaflets and melts at 149—150°. 


[With van Beeck-Vgllenhoven]. — Methylsuberolacetate , 
CH 0 -CH,*CEL. 

iH;. 0 H;-0H? >0 ( 0H >' CH >- cc, >®' 

prepared from suberone and methyl bromoacetate under the influence 
of zinc, boils at 141—145° and 249—257° under pressures of 12 mm. 
and 760 mm. respectively; it has a sp. gr. 1*037 and T47017 at 
20°. Methyl subereneacetate , C s H 13 *C0 2 Me, obtained from the foregoing 
substance and potassium hydrogen sulphate, boils at 125—126° under 
13 mm. pressure; the ethyl ester boils at 135—136° under 23 mm. 
pressure. Sulereneacetic acid , C 0 H 14 O 2 , is a viscous liquid which 
boils at 158—159° under 17 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr, T035 and n Q 
1*4920 at 20°. The hydrocarbon, 0 8 H 14 , produced when subereneaeetic 
acid is distilled under atmospheric pressure, boils at 138—140°, has a 
sp. gr. 0*824, and 1*4611 at 20° ; its constitution is probably repre¬ 
sented by the expression ^^ 2 ^>OIOH 2 , the formula of a 

Ohij'OHg'Oflt) 

methylenecycZoheptane. 

[With Nicolai Speranski]. — Ethyl methylcyclopentanolacetate, 

CHMe-CH^ 


. C n^>c( 0 H )-oh 2 - c ° 2 E t, 


produced by the influence of zinc on /J-methylcycfopentanone and ethyl 
bromoacetate, boils at 115—120° under 12 mm. pressure; the methyl 


ester boils at 110—115° under 12 mm. pressure. The unsaturated 
ester , C c H 8 Me*00 2 Et, prepared by the action of potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, boils at 88—91° under 15 mm. pressure. 

Z-Methyl-SAsopropyljdienylaceiic acid, G 0 H 3 MePrjS* CH 2 • C0 2 H, 

melts at 69—70°, and boils at 180—183° under 15 mm. pressure; 


cold fuming nitric acid converts it into the c&mVo-derivative, 
’C 12 H u 0 6 N 2 , which crystallises from dilute methyl alcohol in white 
leaflets and melts at 196—197°. The ethyl ester, obtained from 


carvbne and ethyl bromoacetate, boils at 155° under 15 mm. pressure. 

Dihydrocarveolacetic acid, OH‘C 10 H 16 *CH 2 *CO 2 H, boils at 196—208° 
under 14 mm. pressure, and when distilled under atmospheric 
pressure yields an unsaturated hydrocarbon, which should be homo- 
limonene; the ethyl ester, prepared from dihydrocarvone and ethyl 
bromoacetate, boils at 150—170° and 282—288° under pressures of 
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14 mm. and 760 mm. respectively, lias a sp, gr. 0*997, and n D 1*47664 
at 20°. 

[With Leimbach], —Thuj oleacetic add, OH*C 10 H 16 *CH 2 *CO 2 H, 
crystallises from a mixture of benzene and petroleum in leaflets, and 
melts at 90—91°; the ethyl ester, prepared from thujone and ethyl 
hromoacetate, boils at 154—164° under 14 mm. pressure. Iso thujole* 
acetic add melts at 168—170°. M. O. F. 


Condensation of Methylhexanone with Ethyl a-Bromopro- 
pionate and Ethyl a-Bromofsobutyrate. By Julius von Braun 
(Annalen, 1900, 314, 168—177. Compare foregoing abstract).— Ethyl 
. 7 . y 7 . CBL-OHMe-CBL 

methylcyelohexanolp’opionate, _ GH _^o H ).CHMe-C0 2 Et’ ^ 

pared by the action of zinc on mefchylcyeZohexanone and ethyl a-bromo- 
propionate, boils at 128—133° under 8 mm. pressure; hydrolysis does 
not yield the acid, but gives rise to a mixture of methylcycfohexanone, 
methyl cycfohexanol, and propionic acid. 

Ethyl methylojclohexanohsobutyraie, —6(0H)‘CMe 2 -C0 2 Et’ 

obtained from methylcs/cfohexanone and ethyl a-bromof so butyrate, boils 
at 134—139° under 10 mm. pressure ; sodium ethoxide resolves it into 
methylcycfohexanone and butyric acid. When the hydroxy-ester is 
heated with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 150—160°, the unsatur¬ 
ated ester, C 13 H 22 0 2 , is produced, boiling at 116° under 8 mm. pres¬ 
sure ; the acid from this compound, when heated under the ordinary 
pressure, yields the hydrocarbon, C 10 H 1S , which must be a menthene of 
the meta-series. M. O. F. 


Compounds of the cycloOitvsl Series. By Ferdinand Tie- 
man n [and ft. Schmidt] (Ber., 1900, 33, 3703—3710).—The conversion 
of the open chain ketone, \J/-i onone, into the cyclociirdl derivative, 
ionone, by the agency of acids (Tiemann and Kruger, Abstr., 1894, 
i, 82) is now recognised as a change undergone by all compounds of 
the citral series. Further investigation of ionone has shown that this 
substance is a mixture of two isomerides, a- and /3-ionones, which do 
not correspond with isomeric t/r-ionones. 

In the following papers, to which the present communication is an 
introduction, the isomerism of the two modifications is proved to be 
dependent on the position of the unsaturated linking; it is also found 
that the production of two isomeric cycfocitrals characterises the action 
of acids on other members of tbe citral group. The constitution of 
cyclocitrals belonging to tbe a- and /^-series is represented by the 

formulae CH 2 <QgL^|>0HR and CH 2 <^ 2 1^|>CR respec- 

tively. * M, O. F. 

Inversion of Compounds belonging to the Citral "Series. 
By Ferdinand Tiemann [with ft. Schmidt] (Ber., 1900,33,3710—3713). 
—The inversion of geraniolene is effected in three days by ^continued 
agitation with 65 per cent, sulphuric acid. The cycfcgeraniolene boils 
between 130° and 140°, the major portion distilling at 138° (uncorr.), 
and when oxidised with potassium permanganate yields isogeiomo 

VOL. LXXX. i. * m 
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-ch*co 2 h 


acid, derived from the a-CT/cfogeraniolene, and 

geronic acid from /J-c^cZogeraniolene, 

Geranic acid is converted likewise into a~cyclogevmic acid, 

°^<chS> ch,C!0 ^' 

which melts at 106°, and fi-eycloge ranic acid, 

CH 2<Oh!-CmI> G ‘ G0 2 H > 

which, has not been yet obtained in crystals. M. 0. F. 

Constitution of a~cycfoGreranic Acid. By Ferdinand Tiemann 
and Hermann Ticges (Ber., 1900, 33, 3713—3719).—The isoge ranic 
acid of Tiemann and Semmler (Abstr,, 1894, i, 85), which melts at 
106°, will be called a-eycloge ranic acid, in order to distinguish it from 
the aliphatic tsogeranic acid (Tiemann, Abstr., 1900, i, 275) and from the 
fi-cycloge ranic acid which corresponds with /3-ionone. Experiments on 
the oxidation of this compound have shown that it has the constitu- 

tion OH 2 <ggll^j|>OH • C0 2 H. 

Dihydroxydikydrocjclogemmc acid, ’ F °’ 

duced on oxidising a-cijdogev&nic acid with potassium permanganate 
(Tiemann and Semmler, Iog. cit.) } melts at 198—200°; the ethyl ester 
crystallises from petroleum, and melts at 92°. Hydroxyhetodihydro- 

cyclo geranic acid , V® 2 CMe. 2 CH G0 2 H w hieh is also formed, crystal- 
J * CH 2 —CO“~CMe° OH J 

lises from, water or from ethyl acetate and petroleum in prisms melting 
at 145° ; the semicarbazone melts at 216°. 

fsoGeronic (4-dimethylkeptan-6-onoic) acid (compare Tiemann and 
Schmidt, Abstr., 1898, i, 377), produced when the dihydroxy- and 
ketohydroxy-acids are oxidised with chromic acid, yields the semicarb¬ 
azone melting at 198°. 

The hydrogen ethyl salt of a-acetyl-j8/?-dimethyladipie acid, 
C0 2 Et*CHAe*CAIe 2 *CH £ *CH 2 *C0 2 H, prepared by oxidising ethyl 
dihydroxydihydroc^/ogeranate with chromic acid, is an oil ,* the semi- 
carhazom crystallises from absolute alcohol and melts at 157°, When 
this ester is heated with aqueous potassium hydroxide in a reflux 
apparatus, it undergoes the ketone hydrolysis, yielding isogeronic acid, 
CGMe*CH 2 *CMe 2 *CH 2 ■ CH 2 *C0 2 H. M. O. F. 

cych Citral, By Ferdinand Tiemann [with B. Schmidt] (Ber., 
1900 , 33, 3719—*3725).—Although compounds of the citral series, 
CMe 2 *OH* CH 2 “CH 2 *OMeICHB, give rise to the cycZocitrals by union 
of the carbon atoms in positions 1 and 6, citral itself is converted into 
eymene* If, however, the sensitive aldehyde group is protected, as in 
citralidenecyanoacefcic acid (Tiemann, Abstr., 1900, i, 331), the normal 
cyclic product can be obtained. 

P-cycloCitralj CHO, obtained by inverting 
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a and b citralidenecyanoaeetic acids, and hydrolysing the cycfc-aeids 
produced, is nearly colourless, has the odour of earvone, and boils at 
88—91°and 95—100°under pressuresof 10 min.and 15mm. respectively; 
it has sp. gr. 0*959 and 0 S 957 at 15° and 20° respectively, and 

1*49715 at 15°. The semicarbazone crystallises from, methyl alcohol 
in large, transparent prisms containing the solvent, and melting at 

165— 166°; boiling ethyl acetate deposits it in thin leaflets melting at 

166— 167°. The additive compound of semicarbazide and cycfocitral, 
having the composition C n H 21 0 2 H 35 instead of C n H 19 0bT 35 crystallises 
from a mixture of ethyl acetate and benzene in slender needles, and 
decomposes at 250°. ft-cycloCitv&l yields ft -ionone when condensed 
with acetone. 

ft-oycloGeranic acid , ^0 2 H, ^ orme ^ when the 

aldehyde is exposed to air, crystallises from petroleum in large, trans¬ 
parent prisms or plates, and melts at 93—94° ; it decolorises bromine 
very slowly, yielding hydrogen bromide. Oxidation with alkaline per¬ 
manganate gives rise to the hydroxy-acid , C 1Q H ir> 0 3 , which melts and 
decomposes at 186°, and the heto-acid , C 9 H 12 0 3 , which melts at 189°, 
and yields a semicarbazone melting at 240°; the main product of 
oxidation is aa-dimefchylglutaric acid. M. O. F. 

Constitution of a-Ionone. By Ferdinand Tiemann [and R. 
Schmidt] (Per., 1900, 33, 3726—3727).—The constitutional formula, 

COMe, for a-ionon© is established by con¬ 
verting the ketone into ^ogeronic acid under the influence of ice-cold 
potassium permanganate followed by chromic acid. M, 0. F. 

Constituents of West Indian Sandalwood Oil. II By Uuoo 
von Soden and Wilhelm Rojahn (Che?n, Genir 1900, ii, 1274—1275; 
from Pharm. Zeit^Ab, 878. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 401).—Attempts 
to separate amyrol into two components by fractionally distilling in a 
vacuum have shown that it probably consists of two secondary or 
tertiary sesquiterpene alcohols. Of these the alcohol , C 15 H 25 *OH, of 
higher boiling point, present in the larger proportion, is a very 
viscous liquid, boils at 299°, has a sp. gr. of about 0*987 at 15°, and a 
rotation of about + 36°. The second alcohol has not been isolated in 
a pure state, but appears to have the composition 0 15 H 23 °OH, and to 
be optically inactive. 

From West Indian sandalwood oil, 0*1 per cent, of amyrolm , o I 4 h 12 o ;;) 
has also been isolated; it crystallises from methyl alcohol in stout 
crystals, is colourless, odourless, and tasteless, melts at 117°,.and dis¬ 
solves in hot alcohol or in alcoholic potash, giving in the former case a 
solution with a blue and in the latter a solution with a yellowish- 
green fluorescence. By the action of bromine in glacial acetic acid, 
a soluble and an insoluble product are formed. The latter is probably 
a dibromide , C 14 H 12 Br 2 0 3 ; it is a white powder and melts at 
157—159°. . Amyrolin appears to be an aromatic compound of the 
character of a lactone. ' ,E. W. W. 

m 2 
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Oil of Sweet Orange. By Karl Stephan (/. pr. Ghem 1900, 
[ii], 02, 523—535).—The author has investigated the constituents of 
a large sample of the essential oil of sweet orange-peel which possessed 
the following characters: sp. gr. 0'851 at 15°; [a] D + 96°3'at 20°^ 
w D 1*47245 at 20°; the residue left on evaporation amounted to 2*29 
per cent. 

After the removal of the terpenes by fractional distillation under 
14 mm. pressure, the residual oil was shaken with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution; by this means, w-decaldehyde was separated, 
which boils at 93—94° under 12 mm. and at 207—209° under 
755 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*828 at 15° and %> 1*42977 at 15°. 
When w-decaldehyde is treated with /2-naphthylamine and pyruvic 
acid, a substituted naphthacinchonic acid , C 23 H 27 0 2 K, is obtained, 
which crystallises in white needles and melts at 237°. w-Decoic acid 
is produced when w-decaldehyde is oxidised with silver oxide; it 
has a sp. gr. 0*895 at 30° and 0*889 at 37°, and n D 1*43078 at 30°. 
The author was unable to confirm the statements of Semailer (Abstr., 
1891, 539) and Parry (Chemist and Druggist, 1900, 462, 722) that the 
oil contains eitral, or that of Platan and Labbb (Abstr., 1899, i, 422) 
that a small proportion of citronellal is present. 

The oil remaining from the bisulphite treatment, when hydrolysed 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yielded w-oetoic acid. The alcohols 
were dried and treated with phthalic anhydride; an ester was pro¬ 
duced which on hydrolysis furnished w-nonyl alcohol of sp. gr. 0-840 
at 15° and n D 1*43582 at 15°. The portion which was not converted 
into an ester was carefully fractionated under 22 mm. pressure; 
cZ-linalool (coriandrol) was found in the earlier fractions, whilst the 
later fractions consisted of df-terpineol which gave [a] B + 95°9'. 
cl-Terpineol yields a nitrosochloride which is converted by piperidine 
into the terpenvlnitrolpiperidme melting at 159°; it also combines 
with phenylcarbimide with formation of terpenylphenylurethane. The 
alcohol obtained by Wright ( Annalen , 1884, 227, 289) and supposed to 
*• be myristicol is a-terpineol. 

The residue is a waxy mass which melts at 67—68° and gives a 
' saponification number 85 \ it yields on hydrolysis a solid, saturated 
acid, 0 27 H 54 0 2 , melting at 77—78°, and an oil which solidifies on 
cooling, and* melts at 138°; the latter substance gives Liebermamfis 
Cholesterol reaction, and appears to be related to phytosteroh When 
'she residue is left for several clays with warm sulphuric acid (32 per 
fsent), a substance separates in yellow crystals which melts at 
^192—193°, and contains 6*9 per cent, of sulphur. 

; The quantitative composition of the oil is as follows: terpenes, 96 
" per cent.; compounds containing oxygen, 1 per cent.; residue, 3 per 
cent. The compounds containing oxygen consist of w-decaldehyde, 
5*7 per cent. ; ester (G 1 jB7 7 P 2 C g H 15 ), 8*5 per cent.; nonyl alcohol, 
7*0 per cent; d-terpineol, 39*4Lper cent. * and d-linalool, 39*4 per cent 

E. G. 

Ononin. By Franz von Hemmelmayr (Ber., 1901, 33, 3538—3540. 
Compare Hiasiwetz, J w pr. Ghem 1855, 05, 419).—Onospin has'the 
formula C 2 gH S2 O i2 , and its melting point is 172°, not 162° as given by 
Hiasiwetz. J 
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On subjecting onospin to acid hydrolysis in the mode recommended 
by Hlasiwetz, an impure product is obtained melting indefinitely at 
140—150°. After several crystallisations from dilute alcohol and 
subsequent extraction with water* a compound is obtained in white* 
glistening needles melting at 122°* but in quantity too small for 
analysis. The portion undissolved by water, after repeated extraction, 
yields a mixture of two substances, one in the form of long, flat 
needles melting at 155—157°, the other in white leaflets melting at 
158—160°. The former, on analysis* gave numbers almost identical 
with those found by Hlasiwetz for his ononetin, so that the crude 
material is probably a mixture of isomerides (O 11 H 10 O g )«. In accord¬ 
ance with the above formula for onospin, its hydrolysis may be repre¬ 
sented by the equation C 2S H 32 O 12 ==C 22 H 20 O 6 +C 6 H 12 0 6 . A. L. 

Sugars .of Xanthorhamnin and Quercitrin. By Emil Yotocek 
and Y. Eric ( Zeit, Zuckerind . Bohm,, 1900, 25, 1—7).—Besides rham- 
nose, xanthorhamnin yields galactose on hydrolysis, the ratio between 
the quantities of the two sugars obtained being 2 mols. of anhydrous 
rhamnose to 1 mol. of galactose. Quercitrin yields no sugar but rham- 
nose on hydrolysis. ' T. H. P. 

Conversion of Hyoscyamine into Atropine by means of 
Sodium Alkyloxides in Alcoholic Solution. By Arrigq 
Mazzucchelli ( [Gazzetta , 1900, SO, ii, 476—487).—The conversion of 
hyoscyamine into atropine by means of (1) a methyl alcohol solution 
of sodium methoxide, (2) sodium ethoxide in ethyl alcohol, (3) an 
alcoholic solution of sodium hydroxide, and (4) sodium propoxide 
in propyl alcohol, has been studied. The mean values of K for the 
various cases are (1) 0*001295, (2) 0-00788, (3) 0-00764, and (4) 0*0114. 
Solution (2), prepared by dissolving sodium in absolute alcohol, and 
solution (3), obtained by dissolving carefully dehydrated sodium 
hydroxide in absolute alcohol, show identical behaviour. The energy of 
the sodium alkyloxides, as given by the velocity with which they con¬ 
vert hyoscyamine into atropine, does not appear to depend on the 
extent to which they are electrolytically dissociated, as the transform- 
ation proceeds most quickly in the solvent having the smallest ionising 
power. T. H. P. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Caffeine. By A. I. Rossolimo (Y 
Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc 1900, 32, 727—732). —Caffeine ethiodide , 
C 8 H 10 O 2 H 4 ,EtI, prepared by heating caffeine with excess of ethyl 
iodide in a sealed tube at 160—170° for 20 hours, separates from ab¬ 
solute alcohol in short, pale yellow, acicular crystals which melt 
with evolution of gas at 182—183°, have a bitter taste, and are readily 
soluble in water, which, however, quickly decomposes them. 

Caffeine ethochloride , formed on heating an alcoholic solution of the 
iodide with an excess of freshly precipitated silver chloride, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in colourless, transparent, superposed plates 
or from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in thin, silky, white rods 
melting at 182—183°. Its platinichloride is precipitated as an orange 
powder composed of microscopic acicular crystals which readily decom¬ 
pose on heating. The aurichloride separates from alcohol in micro¬ 
scopic, lemon-yellow, acicular crystals melting at 188°. T, H, P, 
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Action of Bromine on Cinchonidine. Two Isomeric a-and 
jS-Dibromocinchomdines. By J. Galimard {Bull. Soc . Chim., 1901, 
[iii], 25, 84—88).—When cinchonidine sulphate is heated with 
fuming liydrobromic acid and the liquid subsequently neutralised 
with ammonia, or sodium carbonate, cinchonidine hydrobromide, 
C 19 H., 3 GN 2 ,HBr,' is precipitated as a nearly white powder which is 
very soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble in water or ether. 

When cinchonidine sulphate is warmed with bromine in dilute hydro* 
bromic acid solution and the liquid left to cool, a~dibromocinchonidine 
hydromule , O i9 H 20 Br 2 ON 2 ,2HBr, crystallises out in colourless needles, 
which melt anti decompose at 205—206°. When treated with am¬ 
monia or sodium carbonate, it yields a "dibromocinchonidim, which 
decomposes without melting at 180°. One of the atoms of bromine in 
a-dibromocinclionidine has probably replaced the hydrogen of a hydros-; 
group, since it is readily removed by boiling with water or alkalis, X 
by the action of silver nitrate. > yf 

a-Dibromocincdionidine is unstable, and on keeping, or when treated -■ 
with nitric acid, it is converted into the isomeric fl~dibromocinchonidine, 
a-Dibromocinchonidine hydrobromide also, when subjected to pro¬ 
longed boiling with alcohol, yields more highly brominated compounds, 
including a mixed hydrobromide of dibromocinehonidine andtribroxaocin- 
chomdine, C li) H ;0 OhT 2 Br 2 ,C 19 H ig Ohl 2 Br g!l HBr, which, on treatment with 
lime, is converted into ^-dibromocinehonidine. This base forms colourless 
crystals decomposing at 200° without melting, and is Isevorotatory ; 
bromine is not removed from it by treatment with aqueous alkalis or 
by silver nitrate. L. 

The Formula of Gotarnine. By Arthur Hantzsch (Ber., 1900, 

33, 3685—3686).—A reply to Decker (Abstr., 1900, i, 683). 

A, H. 

2-Etlaylpiperidiii8 and its Properties. By Andreas Lipp (Ber., 
1900, 33, 3513—3519. Compare Laden burg, Abstr., 1898, i, 339).— 
The compound obtained by, the reduction of picolylalkine (compare 
Abstr. 1897, x, 230) is shown to be 2-ethylpiperidine. A number of 



! 2-Ethylpiperidine. 

1 

lAIethyl-2-etliylpiperidine. 


1 L&dcnbtzrg. 

Lipp. „ 

Ladenburg. 

Lipp. 

Boiling point..... 

j 141—143° 

f 14*2—143° ] 
corr. at 
[ 719 mm. J 

150—151*5° 

/153*5-154*5° 
1 at 730 mm. 

Sp. gr. at 0° ...... 

i 0*8666 

0*8651 

0*8515 

0*8541 

Hydro chloride..... 

im. p. 178—181= 

1S1—182° 


153—154° 

; r in. p. iso 0 ,) 
b decomposes i 

f melts and j 
\{ decomposes y 
! [at 208—210°J 

f not 1 

Platini chloride ... 

\ obtained y 

crystalline 

Aurichloride ...... 

j [ at 191° j 

{ crystalline J 

5 ni. p. 129—130° 

| 129—130° 

122—123° 

118—119° 

lleieuric chloride. 

1 

i 


202—205° 
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derivatives have been prepared and investigated, but the properties of 
these differ only slightly from those given by Ladenbnrg, J. J. 3, 

d- and Z-2-Bthylpiperidin©. By Hans Frese (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3483—3484).—The author corrects the values for the physical con¬ 
stants of d- and Z-2-ethylpiperidine formerly given by Ladenbnrg 
(Annalen, 1888, 247, 71). The pure d-tartrate melts at 165*5°, and 
yields a base which distils at 142—143*5° and has a;sp. gr. 0*8680 
at 4°; [a]© + 17*5°. The Z-tartrate was not obtained pure; the derived 
base boils at 138—142° and has [ a ] D -14*55°. W. A. IX 

The Occnrrenc© of Intermediate Products in the Synthesis 
of Pyrroles from 1 : 4-Diketones. By Ludwig Knorr and Paul 
Ease (Aten, 1900, 33, 3801—3803).—When ethyl /3-diacetylsuccinate is 
treated with dry ammonia gas at 0° in the presence of ether, it dis¬ 
solves and the solution then deposits ethyl /l*amino-/?-hexene-£-one-yS- 
dicarboxylate, NH 2 • CMeIC(C0 2 Et) • CH Ac • C 0 2 Et<, in compact, well- 
developed crystals. This substance gradually loses the elements of 
water when it is preserved, and passes into ethyl 2 : 5-dimethylpyrroIe- 
3 : 4-dicarboxylate, a change which also occurs when it is dissolved in 
acetic acid, hot alcohol, or dilute mineral acids. The aminohexenone 
compound evolves ammonia when treated with concentrated aqueous 
soda and reacts with hydrazine hydrate to form bis-3-methylpyrazol- 
one. Ethyl diacetylsuceinate therefore forms an intermediate 
aminoketone when treated with ammonia, and in this respect 
resembles the ay-ketones and some of. the ae-ketones, such as ethyl 
benzylideneacetoacetate. A, H„ 

Compounds of Bismuth Salts with Organic Bases. By 
Clemente Montemartini ( GazzeUa , 1900, SO, ii, 493—494). — A 
preliminary note, published on account of the appearance of a paper 
by Hauser and Vanino (Abstr., 1900, i, 641). 

On adding pyridine to an ethereal solution of bismuth chloride, a 
white precipitate is obtained, consisting of a double salt of 1 mob of 
bismuth chloride with 1*5 mols. of pyridine. T s H. P. 

Constitution of Platinum Bases. By Sofus M, Jorgensen 
[Zeit. cmorg . Ghem 1900, 25, 353—377. Abstr., 1900, i, 542),— 
Several methods are described for the preparation of platopyridinetri- 
ammine chloride, PtPy(NH 3 ) 3 01 2 ,H 2 0. The salt crystallises in lustrous, 
white, rhombic tablets; when heated at 120—130°, it loses ammonia 
and pyridine and yields a bright yellow powder containing, the com¬ 
pounds Pt(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 , PtPyNH^Cl, and PbPy 2 Cl 2 ; heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the water-bath, it yields the compound PtPyHH 3 Cl 2 and 
platosammine chloride; with potassium platinoehloride, it yields the 
salt PtPyHH 3 Cl 2 ,Pt01 2 ,H 2 0, which is very characteristic, crystallises 
in flat, crimson needles, and is decomposed by heating at 115°. 

Anderson's salt, PtPy 2 01 4 , Balbiano's salt, and chloroplatinsemidi- 
pyridine chloride, when reduced with sodium thiosulphate, all yield the 
platopyridineammine chloride a, whereas the chloroplatinpyridine 
chloride, PtPy 2 Cl 4 , corresponding with Gerhardt's chloride, Is not 
reduced by sodium • thiosulphate, and when treated; with hydrogen 
sulphide yields the platopyridineammine chloride 
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Ethylenediamine platinochloride , PtC 2 lT 4 (hTII 2 Cl) 2 , when heated with 
water on the water-bath, is converted into platosemidiethylenediamine 
chloride. 

These reactions are in harmony with the view that Peyrone’s chloride 
is the symmetrical compound, Cl'NH 3 *Pt*NH 3 # Cl, and Reiset’s chloride 
the nnsymmeirical compound, Cl*NH 3 *NH 3 *Pt* Cl. E. C. R. 

Compounds of Metallic Salts with Bases of the Pyridine 
Series. By Daniel Tombeck (Ann. Ghim. Phys 1900, [vii], 21, 
433—469. Compare this vol., i, 135).—The halogen salts of zinc and, 
cadmium combine with two molecular proportions of the correspond¬ 
ing salts of the aromatic amines to form compounds of the type 
ZnCl 2 ,2NH 3 PhCl ; pyridine also forms an analogous derivative, 
ZnCl 2 ,2C 5 !NH 6 Cl. Two mols, of a pyridine base unite with 1 mol. of a 
halogen salt of zinc or cadmium to form a salt of the type 
CdCl 2 ,2C 6 HfN, and the combination has been effected in the case of 
picoline, lutidine, and collidine. These bases also form similar com¬ 
pounds with silver Bromide, iodide, and cyanide, but the" chloride 
interacts only with picoline. 

The connection between the dissociation pressures of these double 
compounds and the temperature has been studied ; the results obtained 
are tabulated, and the paper also contains the corresponding dissociation 
pressure curves. G-, T. M. 

Action of Bromine on 3-Picoline. By E. Dehnel (Ber., 1900, 
33, 3498 — 3500). — A monobromo-de: rivative, C 5 NH 4 * CH 2 Br, is the 
principal product when 3-picoIine is heated with bromine (2 mols.) and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for 10 hours at 150° ; the base was not 
isolated owing to its instability, but was converted into the picrate , 
which crystallises from benzene in rosettes of yellow needles, melts at 
114°, and on boiling with water for 2 hours yields the picrate of 
3-picoh/lalMne ( 3~kydrcxymethylpyrxdine) , C 5 NH 4 * CH 2 * OH, in the form 
of long, yellow needles. The base, formed on decomposing this salt, 
could not be obtained pure, but the aurichloride forms small, yellow 
crystals melting at 136—137°, and the platinickhride, brownish-red 
plates melting at 193—195°. 

More' complex derivatives of 3-picoline were also formed in the 
bromination; on distilling in a vacuum, a liquid boiling at 40—50°, 
and a solid distilling at 90—100°, were isolated, both apparently 
having the composition C 12 H 10 N 2 Br 5 . W. A. D. 

Hantzsch’s Synthesis of Ethyl Dihydrocollidinedicarb- 
oxylate. By Paul Rabe and Adolf Billmann (Ber., 1900, 33, 
3806—3811. Compare this vol., i, 147).—Both the mono- and diethyl 
esters of ethylidenebisacetoacetic acid are converted by alcoholic 
ammonia at 0° into ethyl fi-amino-b-nieiliyl-fi-Iieptene-g-one-y ; €-dicarb~ 
oxylate, 27H 2 * CMel C(C0 2 Et)'CKMe*CHAc'C0 2 Et, which forms large, 
well-developed, non-fluorescent triclinic crystals melting at 140°. It 
is not affected by alkalis, and by phenylhydrazine is converted into 
the phmylbjdrazone of ethyl ethylidenebisacetoacetate , 

NHPh*N;CMe’CH(CO s Et)*CHMe-CHAc-C0 8 Et, 
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which crystallises in needles melting at about 203°. Ethyl dihydro 
collidinedicarboxylate could not be obtained by the action of ammonia 
on ethyl ethylidenebisacetoacetate, and the statement of' Knoevenagei 
and Klages (. Annalen , 1894, 281, 105) must therefore be inaccurate. 
This fact also shows that in Hanfczsch’s synthesis of ethyl dihydro- 
eollidinedicarboxylate from ethyl acetoaeetate and aldehyde ammonia, 
ethyl ethylidenebisacetoacetate cannot be formed as an intermediate 
product. 

Ethyl methylenebisacetoacetate, on the other hand, as stated by 
Knoevenagel, readily forms ethyl dihydrolutidinedicarboxylate. 

A. H. 

o-N:itrophenyl-2-picolylalkin© and its Derivatives; Phenyl- 
2-picolylalkine. By E. Both (Ber., 1900, 33, 3476—3479).— 
o-Nitrophenyl-2-picolylalhine ( ft-o-nitrophenyl-/3-hydroxy-%ethyIpyridine ), 
N0 2 - O g H 4 * CH(OH)*CH 2 * 0 5 htH 4 , obtained by heating 2-picoline with 
o-nitrobenzaldehyde and water for 7—8 hours at 137—140°, separates 
from dilute alcohol in snow-white crystals, melts at 137—138°, is not 
volatile with steam, and yields an aurichloride which forms prisms and 
melts at 155°; the platinichloride melts at 212°, the green ferrocyanide 
at 148° with decomposition, and the picrate at 161°. The acetate , 
C (3 II 4 * CH(0Ac)‘CH 2 4 C 5 NH 4 , crystallises from alcohol and melts 
at 82°. o-Ammophenyl-%picolylalkine (fo-aminophenyl-(3-hydroxy-2- 
eihylpyridine ), obtained by reducing the nitro-compound with zinc 
or iron and hydrochloric acid, separates from alcohol as a snow-white 
mass which melts at 97—98°, and becomes red in the air ; th e picrate, 
platinichloride , and ferrocyanide were prepared. 

Pkenyl-2-picolylalMne ({3-phenyl-(3-hydroxy-2-eihylpyridine ), 
OH-CHPh-CH 2 *C 5 NH 4 , 

obtained by heating 2-picoline with benzaldehyde and water for 10 
hours at 135°, crystallises from dilute alcohol in white leaflets and 
melts at 96—97° ; the plaiinichlm'ide^ with 3H 2 0, melts at 104°, the 
aurichloride at 131—132°, and the mercurichloride at 162°. 

W. A. D. 

2-Phenyl-6-stilbazole and 2-Phenyl-6-o~hydroxystilbazole. By 
E. Dehnel (Ber., 1900, 33, 3494—3497).— 2-Phenyl-^-stilbazole 

( 2~phenyl-§-styrylpyridine ), C G H r> * 0 5 NH 3 * CHICHFh, obtained by heat¬ 
ing 2-methyl-6-phenylpyridine (Seholtz, Abstr., 1895, i, 562) with 
benzaldehyde for 5—6 hours at 250—260°, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in beautiful, white needles and melts at 79°; the hydrochloride, 
with 4H 2 0, crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in long needles 
melting at 100°, and in yellow plates from alcohol or acetone. The 
aurichloride forms thick, red crystals and melts at 179°, and the platini- 
chloride melts at 220°; the zincochlo-ride forms yellow crystals, With 
bromine, the base yields the compound C 19 H 5 hTBr 4 ,HBr, which forms 
rose-coloured, six-sided plates, melts at 172°, and, when boiled with 
alcohol, yields 2-phenylAo-siilbazole dibromide , C 5 NH g Ph* CHBr * CHPhBr, 
in the form of lustrous, white leaflets melting at 190°; on reduction, 
the base gives rise to 2-phenyl-§-8tilhazoline } C 6 NH 2 Ph*CH 2 * OH 2 Ph, 
which forms a non-crystallisable, white syrup, and yields a hydro¬ 
chloride crystallising from water in stellar aggregates of white needles, 
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which darken at 160° and decompose at 200°; the platinichloride melts 
at 155'—156°. 

%Bhmiyl-§ : o- hydroxystilbazole (2 -phenyl® : oJiydroxystyrylpyridim ), 
C 5 NH 3 Ph“ GHICH* 0 6 H 4 - OH, obtained by heating salicylaldeiiyde with 
2-phenyl-0-methy 1 pyridine for 8—10 hours at 200°, crystallises from 
benzene in spkerular aggregates of whit© needles and melts at 138° ; 
the hydrochloride forms dark yellow needles and melts at 126—127° ; 
the cmricMoride brownish-red needles melting at 189°; the amorphous 
platinichloride melts at 190°. W. A. D„ 

Sulphur Derivatives of Aromatic Amines. By Albert 
Edinger (B&)\ 1900, 33, 3769—3770).—This is a preliminary paper, 
occasioned by Gutbier’s communication (this vol, i, 96). From acr¬ 
idine and flowers of sulphur mesothioacridone is obtained; this has, 

presumably, the constitution O g H 4 <C^ j^>C g H 4 , and is analogous to 

Graebe’s mesoacridone (Abstr., 1893, i, 650), from which it can be 
obtained by the action of phosphorus and sulphur at 260°. It crystal¬ 
lises in red needles and melts at* 275°; phosphorus pentachloride con¬ 
verts it into Graebe’s mesochloroacridine, phosphorus and bromine 
Into mesohromoacridine , which melts at 119°, and forms mesoiodoacr - 
idine t melting at 169°, when it is treated with alcoholic sodium iodide. 
It dissolves in alkalis, and from the solution benzyl and benzoyl deri¬ 
vatives, C ls H s N*S*CH 2 Ph and C ls H g N*SBz, can be prepared. 

C. E. B. 

3: S'-Dichlorobenzidine. By Paul Cohn (Ber. } 1901, 33, 
3551—3554).—3 ; 3'-Diehlorobenzi&ine was made by reducing o-nitro- 
ehlorobenzene with zinc dust and sodium hydroxide and heating the 
resulting hydrazo-compound with strong hydrochloric acid; it is 
identical with the base prepared by chlorinating diacetylbenzidine (Ger¬ 
man Patents, 94410 and 97101). The %droc/Jor'i*de,C 12 H 10 br 2 Cl 2 ,2HOl, 
dissolves readily in alcohol, but is sparingly soluble in water ; the latter 
statement is also true of the sulphate , nitrate , and oxalate . The platini - 
chloride is unstable. The dibenzoyl derivative, C 12 H G C1 2 (N HBz) 2 , 
crystallises from xylene in bundles of white needles and melts at 265°. 

3 : S'-Dichlorobenzidine yields a ietraza- dye on uniting the diazotised 
substance with naphthionic acid; this has a bluish-red tint and its 
colour, unlike that of the simple congo red, is not altered by dilute 
acetic acid; it is best used in faintly acid baths. A. L. 

An Additive Reaction of Nitriles. By Alexander Eibner and 
Fr. A. Senf (A>er., 1901, 33, 3549 — 3551). — The capacity of the 
cyanohydrins of alkylideneamines to take part in condensations with 
aldehydes in presence of potassium cyanide or alcoholic potash appears 
to be general (compare von Miller and Plochl, Abstr., 1896, i, 609) and 
extends to the cyanohydrins of hydrazones. "With propylidenehydrazone 
cyanohydrin and benzaldehyde, the substance 

NHPh’NH*CHEt*GO*N:CHPh 

is formed; this separates from light petroleum in rhombic tablets and 
melts at 123°. In this instance, the best results are obtained when 
the two substances are allowed to remain together for 24 hours in 
alcoholic solution without any condensing agent. A. L. 
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Action of Methylacetylacetcne and Bthylacetylaceton© on 
Diazochlorides. By GL Favrel ( Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 41—42). 
-—Tii© action o£ methylacetylaeetone on diazobenzene chloride yields a 
hydrazone, NHPh*NIOMe*OOMe, which melts at 134° and seems to 
be identical with the compound obtained by von Pechmann by the 
action of phenylhydrazine on diacetyl and by Japp and Klingemann 
by the action of diazobenzene chloride on methylacetoacetic acid. 
Ethylacetylaceton© yields the corresponding ethyl derivative, which 
melts at 117° and was likewise prepared by Japp and Klingemann. 
Diazo-o-tolyl and diazo-y>-tolyl chlorides behave in a similar manner, 
whilst the bisdiazochlorides from benzidine and its homologues yield 
the dihydrazones of diacetyl or propionylaeetyl, as the case may be. 
Diacetyldijihenyldikydrazone melts at 283—284°, and the corresponding 
propionylaeetyl compound at 265—268°. C. H. B. 


Stereoisomerism of the two Crotonic Acids. 4-Methyl- 
pyrazole-5-carboxylic Acid. By Hans von Pechmann and Emil 
Burkaed (Ber., 1901, 33, 3590—3594).—As in the interaction of 
methyl diasoacetate with methyl maleate and fumarate (Buchner, 
Abstr., 1893, i, 431), identical products are obtained by the action of 
diazomethane on the methyl esters of crotonic and ssoerotonic acids. 

.OH-CHMe 

Methyl ^-methylpyrazolineJS-carboxylate, OH*CO Me’ * saco ^ om> " 

less syrup which decomposes on distillation. It is oxidised by 

KJH-CMe 

bromine to methyl k-methylpyrazole-o-carboxylate, 

which melts at 170—171°, crystallises from dilute alcohol, dissolves 
in most solvents, and in dilute alkalis and mineral acids, but not in 
acetic acid; the ethyl ester melts at 156—158°; the acid, C 5 H 6 0 2 lSr 2 , 
crystallises from water in small, glistening prisms, and melts at 
218—220°. By distilling with soda-lime, the acid is converted into 
XJH-CMe 

4-methylpyrazoIe, > which boils at 204—205° under 730 


mm. pressure, and differs in odour and in solubility from 3-methyl- 
pyrazole; the double salt, with silver nitrate , crystallises from hot 
water jn glistening needles, and melts at 142°, that of the isomeride 
melting at 121°; by the action of nitric acid, a yellow oil is produced, 
and not a crystalline nitro-compound; the picrate, like that of the 
isomeride, melts at 142°. T. M. L. 


Pyrazol© Derivatives from Diazomethane and Olefinemono- 
carboxylic Acids. By Hans ton Pechmann and Emil Burkaed 
(Ber., 1901, 33, 3594—3596).—By the action of diazomethane on 

' NH*CH 

methyl acrylate, methyl pyrazoline-3-earboxylate, 27^_1 9 


: CH a CH°00 2 Me 5 


is produced, and on oxidation and hydrolysis is converted into 
Buchner and Papendieek’s 3-pyrazolecarboxylic acid (Abstr., 1893, i, 
431). . - 

In a similar way, methyl cinnamate is converted into methyl 5-phenyl- 

pymzolhie-i-carboxylate, qjj-CO Me’ melts at *28°, 
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crystallises in colourless prisms from alcohol, acetone, or benzene, 
and is insoluble in "water* Methyl 5~ < phenylpyrct%ol6-4 : -carl)oxylatej 
ASH-CPh 

^^CB>C*CO Me” P re P are( ^ the action of bromine on tbe preced¬ 
ing compound, crystallises from alcohol in small prisms and melts at 
188—190°; tbe acid is identical with the 5-phenylpyrazole-4~earboxylic 
acid described by Knorr (Absfcr., 1895, i, 396), and decomposes at its 
melting point into carbon dioxide and 5-phenylpyrazole. T. M. L. 

Combination of Diazomeflian© with Citraconic and Mes- 
aconic Acids,^ By Hans yon Pechmann and Emil Bernard ( JBer ., 

1901 ^ 33, 3597—8598).—Esters of citraconic and mesaconie acids 
combine with diazomethane to form an ester of the same 5-methyl- 

. .CH*CK*COoH 

pyrazolme-4 : o-dicarboxylic acid, u > fey the a0 tion 

of bromine on this ester and subsequent hydrolysis, a mol. of carbon 
dioxide is eliminated, and 5-methvlpyrazole-4-earboxylic acid,.,. 
AH*C-CQ,H 

^ rNIPOMe » * s P ro ^ uce ^' T. M. L. 


Pyrimidine from Barbituric Acid. By Siegmund Gabriel 
(Ber., 1900, 33, 3666—3668. Compare Abstr., 1899, 638).—Pyrimidine 
can he prepared more readily than from methyluraeil by treating 
barbituric acid (malonylureide) with phosphorus oxychloride and re¬ 
ducing the resulting trichloropyrimidine. 2:4; Q-Trichloropyrimidine, 

ch <ccky> CC 1 ’ is a heavy, colourless oil the vapour of which 

attacks the eyes; it boils at 213° under 755 mm. pressure, and after 
solidification melts at 21°. When heated with zinc dust and water, it 
is converted into pyrimidine. The yield amounts to about 16 per 
cent, of that calculated from the barbituric acid. A. H. 

Conversion of Anil Compounds of isoV aleraldehyde into 
A. W. yon Hofmann’s corresponding Alkyl-substituted Ethyl¬ 
ene Bases. By Alexander Eisner and Georg Porucker (JBer n 1900, 
33, 3658—3664. Compare Absfcr., 1892, 1189).—The base previously 
obtained by the reduction of isovaleraldehydeaniiine with sodium and 
ethyl alcohol has the constitution of a dmobutylethyleneaniline, 
C 4 H e -0H(NJttPh)-0H(N:HPh)-04ff 9 . It is not affected by boiling 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, but condenses with ethylene bromide 

toformduso5ti%Mi^e J i 2/ ^TOsine,NPh<^f|^^y^^>NPh, 

which crystallises in silky needles melting at 121°, and ^yields a 
pntfroso-deriv&tive crystallising in yellowish-green needles. The base 
also reacts with benzaldehyde to form a qlyoxaline derivative 
^NP1 i-CH*C 4 H q , . , 

WPli'CH'C jjb whicli separates in tabular crystals melting at 

109°. isoY a!eraldehyde-^toluidine is also converted by reduction 

with sodium and ethyl alcohol into an ethylene base, 
r * v . ,» . m , C 2 H 2 (C 4 H 9 5 2 (NH-0 6 H 4 Me) 2 , 

which is a thick, colourless oil boiling at about 270°. The hycbochloride 
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crystallises in white plates, and the diacetyl derivative in vitreous 
monoclinic tablets melting at 138°, whilst the monobenzoyl deriva¬ 
tive forms thin plates melting at 156°. The dinitrosoamine , C 24 H 34 0 2 N 4 , 
crystallises in pale yellow needles or cubes, melts at 92°, and Is not 
affected by treatment with alcoholic hydrogen chloride. With benz- 
aldehyde, the base forms a glyoxcdine derivative, 

C 4 H 9 -CH-N(C 6 H 4 MeK 

C 4 H 9 -CH-N(C 6 H 4 Mer ’ 
which crystallises in large tablets melting at 154°. 

In the reduction of isovalera Idehydeaniline to dksobutylethylene- 
aniline, an intermediate product of the formula 

NHPh*0H(0 4 H 9 )-ISrPh*CH 2 -0 4 H 9 

is probably formed, and the mononitrile previously obtained by the 
action of dilute hydrocyanic acid on zsovaleraldehydeaniline appears to 
be a derivative of this substance of the formula 

NHPh*CH(C 4 H 9 )*NPh*CH(C 4 H 9 ) • CN. 

On reduction with sodium and ethyl alcohol, it yields the ethylene- 
aniline, whilst on distillation It yields the original base and the 
simpler nitrile. A. H. 

1 :3-Diphenyl-4-metliylosotrIazol©. By Giacomo Ponzio and P. 
Rossi ( Gazzetta 1 1900, 30, ii, 454—458).—This compound has been 
prepared by removing a molecule of acetic acid from the acetyl deriva¬ 
tive of /?a-acetylbenzoylhydrazoxime by means of sodium carbonate. 
The acetyl derivative of acetylbenzoylhydrazoxime, 
NOAc*OMe-CPh-N 2 HPh, 

crystallises from alcohol in faintly yellow prisms melting at 134*5°. 

CMeHST 

1; 3~Diphe?iyl-&-methylosotriazole 3 !^>NI?h, separates from 

alcohol in almost colourless prisms melting at 37*5—38°, and is soluble 
In the cold in the ordinary organic solvents, but insoluble in water. 
The cfomtfro-derivative, C 15 H n N a (N0 2 ) 2 , crystallises from acetic acid in 
prisms melting at 230—231°. The tetranitro-compomid separates from 
acetone In yellow prisms melting at 172°. 

1 -ip-I>9'omophenyl-3-phenyl-4:-metJiylosotriazole, C 2 N 3 MePh % C 6 H 4 Br, 

crystallises from alcohol in slender, white needles melting at 97° 
Acetylbenzoyl-’p-bromophenylkydrazoxime , 

1ST OH: CMe* CPh: N 2 H- C 6 H 4 Br, 

separates from alcohol in yellowish needles melting at 206—207°. 

1 -p-Iodoplienyl-Z-phenyl-^metliylosotriazole crystallises from alcohol 
In sparkling laminae melting at 106°, and on treating with nitric acid 
yields the dinitrodiphenylmethylosotriazole melting at 230—231°. 

T.H. P. 


Oxidation of Hydrazoximes. V. By Giacomo Vokziq (Gazzetta, 
1900, 30, Ii, 459—465).— 2-Methyl-Z : n-diphenyl-l : 2-oxypyrro-l : 4- 

CMe—CPh i 

diazole [4 : § oxy-l : 3-diphenyl~4:-metliylosot7 , iazole'\ i O<^ > ob¬ 


tained by oxidising fi : a-acetylbenzoylhydrazoxime in chloroform solu¬ 
tion by means of mercuric oxide, crystallises from light petroleum in 
shining, faintly yellow needles melting at 83°, and is soluble in all 
ordinary organic solvents. It does not yield a hydrochloride when 
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hydrogen chloride is passed through its ethereal solution* but on re¬ 
duction either in alcoholic solution with zinc and hydrochloric acid* or 
with hydriodic acid in sealed tubes, it gives 1 : 3-diphenyl-4-methyloso- 
triazole. Its dzmYro-eompound separates from acetic acid in micro¬ 
scopic, yellowish prisms melting at 260°, and is soluble in acetone, 
benzene, or chloroform. 


Triphenyl-1 : %oxypyrro-l : 4 -diazole [4 : u-oxy-l : 3 : 4 -iriplimyloso- 

0 PL.—"_»CPh 

triazole], n. , prepared by oxidising benzylhydrazoxime 


in chloroform solution with mercuric oxide, crystallises from acetone 
in aggregates of yellowish needles melting at 169°, and is soluble in 
benzene and slightly so in light petroleum or alcohol. By the action 
of zinc and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, or of hydriodic acid 
in a sealed tube at 140°, it is converted into triphenylosotriazole, the 
AeasamYro-compound of which, CooH g X 3 (jST 0. 2 ) 0 , separates from acetic 
acid in shining, yellow prisms melting at 205—206°, and is almost in¬ 
soluble in all other organic solvents. T. H. P. - 


6-Methylxanthine. By Martin KrCgeb (Ber., 1900, 33, 3665. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 699; 1899, ii, 233).—The 6-methylxanthin© 
previously isolated from human urine readily yields theophylline (4: 6- 
dlmeihylxanthine) on methylation, the latter being isolated by pre¬ 
cipitating its sodium salt with sodium hydroxide in the cold. 6-MethyI- 
xanthine is best crystallised from acetic acid, and separates in very 
thin, six-sided, rhombic plates. A. H. 

Azo-compounds Derived from m-Toluidine. By S. Samelson 
(.Ber 1900, 33, 3479—3483).—The following azo-compounds were 
prepared by combining dimethyl-»i-toluidine with diazotised bases. 
Bimeihyl-m-toluidineazobenzene , hTMe., • O a H 3 Me*N 2 Ph, obtained by 
using aniline, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, bright-red needles, 
melts at 66°, and yields a dark-brown, amorphous platinichloride , 
which sinters at 200°, but does not melt at 280°. 

The sulphonic acids Is Me., s G 0 H 3 Me• C 0 H 4 - S0 3 H, obtained with 
sulphanilic acid, is a reddish-brown, hygroscopic powder which 
is sparingly soluble in water, softens at 210°, carbonises at 225°, and 
yields a barium salt in the form of lustrous, brown crystals; on 
reduction, the acid gives sulphanilic acid and p-aminodimethyl-m- 
toluidine. 

Bhnethyl-m-ioluidine-azo-’p-tolmne, NMe 2 • O 0 H 3 Me “IS*®C e H 4 Me, pre¬ 
pared with p-toluidine, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, bright 
red needles, and melts at 121°; the hydrochloride crystallises from 
alcohol and melts at 172°; the platinichloride is a dark-red, amorphous 
powder, whilst the sulphate separates in greenish needles from methyl 
alcohol and melts at 201°. 

I)irmihyl-m4oluidineazo-m-iolmm, ISTMe.yC 0 H a Me a H 2 *0 Q H 4 Me, from 
m-toluidme, separates from alcohol in scarlet crystals, melts at 73—*74°, 
and yields a brown, amorphous platinichloride which carbonises at 
197°. 


Dimethylmrtoluidinmzo-p-phemtole, obtained by using p-phenet- 
idine, forms small, brown crystals and melts at 136—137°; the 
piatimcMdride 3 a bluish-grey, amorphous powder, carbonises at 197°* 
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Dimethyi-m4oluidimazo-^’anisole 9 separates from alcohol in reddish- 
brown crystals, melts at 135—136°, and yields a blue, crystalline 
hydrochloride melting at 164° which dissolves in alcohol to a red 
solution; the sulphate crystallises from methyl alcohol in dark blue 
needles and melts at 198°, and the platinichloride is amorphous and 
decomposes at 202°. W. A. D, 

isoDiazotisation of Arylamines. By Eugen Bamberger and Ernst 
Rust (Ber., 1900, 33, 3511—3512. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 511).— 
Aromatic bases, when diazotised in alkaline solution, that is, with 
amyl nitrite and sodium ethoxide, yield isodiazotates and no trace of 
the normal compounds. That the ^o-compound is not a secondary 
product obtained by the action of sodium ethoxide on diazoamino- 
benzene has been proved by the fact that these compounds do not 
react on one another. Aniline, o- and ^toluidine, jD-chloroaniline. 
y>-bromoaniline all react in a similar manner, but mesidine appears t«s 
be incapable of yielding an isodiazotate. Methylamine and benzyl* 
amine do not react, nor can phenylnitroamine be obtained by the 
action of amyl nitrate and sodium ethoxide on aniline. J. J. B. 

Action of Nitrosobenzen© on Aromatic Hydrazines. By 
Eugen Bamberger (Ber., 1900, 33, 3508—3510. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 193, and Bpitzer, thisvol.,i, 98).—According to the author, 
molecular quantities of nitrosobenzene and >-diphenylhydrazine react 
in hot alcoholic solution to give a quantitative yield of azobenzene^and 
/2-phenyl hydroxy famine. bTitrosobenzene and phenylhydrazine yield 
diazohydroxylaminobenzene and pbenylhydroxylamine. p-Tolylhydr- 
azine^ and nitrosobenzene give p -toluenediazoliydroxylaminobenzene, 
C 6 H 4 Me-H:N-NPh*OH, melting’at 130—131° and phenylhydroxyl- 
amine, _p-nitrosotoluene, and phenylhydrazine yield henzenediazohydr- 
oxylamino-^toluene , ]STPhIN , H(OH) fl C 6 H 4 Me, melting at 123*5—124° 
and p-tolylhydroxylamine. J. J. S. 

AryltMolsulphonates and ArylsulpMnites of Biazo-com- 
pounds. By Julius Troeger and Erich Ewers (J. pr. Chem., 1900, 
[ii], 62, 309—430).—When benzidine or tolidine is diazotised, and 
the cold, neutral solution treated with a solution of the potassium 
salt of a thiolsulphonic acid, the corresponding thiolsulphonate of the 
diazo-compound is immediately precipitated. The products thus 
obtained sometimes undergo a remarkable transformation ; for example, 
the benzene- and y?-toluene-thiolsulplionates of bisdiazodiphenyl and 
bisdiazoditolyl separate in well-defined crystals which, when kept, lose 
their crystalline structure and become amorphous. The products 
obtained when diazo-compounds are treated with the salts of sulphinie 
acids are, however, always amorphous. The substances, both from 
thiolsulphonates and from sulphinites, are all of a golden- or orange- 
" yellow colour. The thiolsulphonates cannot be purified by recrystalli- 
sation, since decomposition readily occurs with evolution of nitrogen ; 
some of the products obtained with sulphinites dissolve in■ cold 
ethyl acetate or chloroform, and can be reprecipitated by means 
of light petroleum. When heated with aniline or nitrobenzene, solution 
of either series of compounds is effected with simultaneous ©volution 
of the nitrogen, and this reaction has been employed for the estimation 
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of the nitrogen. All the salts of diazo-compounds described in this 
paper yield a carmine red coloration with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

By the action of thiolsulphonates on blsdiazodiphenyl chloride, the 
following salts were obtained, Bisdiazodiplienyl dibenzenethiolsulphonate , 
CV 2 H s (AyS%30 2 Ph) 2 , decomposes at 129—130°, the di^-toluenethiol- 
mlphonate at 147°, the di-o-tolueneihiolsulphonate at 140°, and the di-a- 
and -/?- napkthcdemthiohulphonates at 125° and 131—133° respectively. 

The following compounds were prepared by the addition of thiol¬ 
sulphonates to solution of bisdiazoditolyl chloride. Bisdiazoditolyl 
dibenzenethiolsulphonate decomposes at about 132°; of the di-o- and 
-p-toluemthiolsulphonates, the latter decomposes at 135—136°; di- a-and 
* ft-naphthalenetkiolsidphonates decompose at 108° and 112° respectively. 

By the action of sulphinites on the dk?o-compounds as well in acid 
as in neutral solution, the following sulphones were obtained : di- 
pheni/lsidpho7iebisdiazodiplie?iyl> C 12 H 8 (£nV S0 2 Ph) 2 , and the corresponding 
di-o- and ~p -tolyl-, di-a- and -fl-naphthyl-, and the dibromophenyl-sulphones. 
Bipkenylsulphonebisdiazoditolyl decomposes at 119°, the corresponding 
dir o- and -p-i tolylsidpliones decompose at 119° and 128°, and the di-a- and 
-fi-naphthjhidphones at 130° and 128° respectively; the dibromophenyl- 
sulphone decomposes at 128°. 

The arylthiolsulphonates of diazo-compounds, derived from primary 
amines, are comparatively stable and indifferent towards acids and 
alkalis. When kept, they sometimes decompose spontaneously with 
evolution of nitrogen; a similar decomposition occurs on heating. 
They react with alkaline phenol solutions with formation of oxyazo- 
compounds and the alkali salts of the thiolsulphonic acids. The 
thiolsulphonates of these diazo-compounds are nearly insoluble in water, 
but more or less soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, or carbon di¬ 
sulphide ; as the substances dissolve, decomposition occurs, and hence 
the original products cannot be recovered from their solutions. The 
compounds are obtained both amorphous and crystalline ; many solu¬ 
tions yield at first oily precipitates which gradually harden, whilst a 
further quantity afterwards separates in leaflets or needles; some 
products are at first crystalline and soluble in water, but after a time 
become amorphous and insoluble. The colour of these substances is 
yellow, orange, red, or brown. 

The following compounds were prepared by the action of thiol¬ 
sulphonates on diazobensene chloride. Diazobenzene henzenethiolsulphon- 
ate f Ph‘27 2 ffl S*80 2 Ph, decomposes at 75°; if its solution in carbon 
disulphide is treated with alcohol and evaporated by means of a current 
of air, a yellow, crystalline residue is obtained, which consists of a 
mixture of diazobenzenephenylsulphone and diazobenzene benzenethiol- 
sulphonate, Diazobenzene p-toluenet/dolsulpkonatedecomposes at88—89°, 
the a-naphthalenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 95—96°, and 
the /3- naphihalenethiolsulphonaie decomposes at 79—80°. 

The following salts result from the action of thiolsulphonates 
on jpdiazotoluene chloride, p -Diazotoluene benzenethiolsulphonate, 
C 6 H 4 AIe\N> S*S0 2 Ph, melts and decomposes at 80°, the p- toluemthiol- 
sulpkonate decomposes at 93°, the a-napkthcdenethiolsulpkonate decomposes 
at 115°, and the ft-naphthalenethiolsidpkonate melts and decomposes at 92°. 

o-Diazotoluem benzenethiolsulphonate melts at 52° and decomposes at 
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abonc 55°; the p -toluenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 79°; 
the a-naphthalenethiolsulphonute decomposes at 86*5°, and the /3-naph- 
ihalemthiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 92*5°. 

The compounds obtained by the action of potassium benzene- and 
p-toluene-thiolsulphonates on m-diazo-sylene chloride are extremely 
unstable, m -Diazo-xylene a- and fi-naphtJialeneihiol&idjrfionates melt and 
decompose at 98—99° and 87—88° respectively ; both these compounds 
readily react with alkaline resorcinol with formation of m-xyleneazo- 
resorcinoL 

D iazo'xjj-eumene benzenethiolsulphonate> 0 G H 2 Me 3 *M 2 ‘S # S0 2 Phj melts 
and decomposes at 73°, the p -toluemthiolsulphonate melts and decomposes 
at 87°, the a-naphthalenethiohulpkonate softens at 52—53°, and melts 
and decomposes at 90—91°, and the ^naphthalenethiolsulpihonate decom¬ 
poses at 85°; the last-mentioned compound reacts with alkaline resorcinol 
in the cold with formation of j/r-cumeneazoresorcinol, and when warmed 
with alkaline phenol solution yields ^cumeneazophenol. 

a -Diazonaphthalene henzenethiolsulphonate , C 10 H 7 *N 2 *S # SO 2 Ph, melts 
and decomposes at 90—91°, the p -toluemthiolsulphonate decomposes at 
97°, and the a-naphthalemthiolsulphonate decomposes at 108°; the 
fi-naphthalemihiolsulplionate melts and decomposes at 101—102°, and 
reacts with alkaline solution of resorcinol with formation of a-naph- 
thaleneazoresorcinol. 

fi-Diazonaphthalene henzenethiolsulphonate decomposes at 87°; the 
p -toluenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 104°; and the a-naph- 
thalenethiolsulphonate decomposes at 115—116°; the /3 -naphthalemihiol- 
mlphonate softens at 55°, decomposes at 95—96°, and reacts with 
alkaline solution of phenol with formation of /3-naphthaleneazophenoL 
o -Chlorodiazohenzene henzenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 
87—88°; the p -toluemthiolsulphonate decomposes at 89—90°; the 
a- and fi-naphthalemthiol&ulphonaUs are extremely unstable, and could 
not be obtained in a pure, dry state. The corresponding m- and 
p-c/iZoro-compounds were prepared. 

p -Bromodiazobenzene henzenethiolsulphonate decomposes at 99—100°; 
the ^-toluenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 111°; \h%a-naphtlial- 
enethiolsulphonate melts at 105—106°, and the ft-naplithalemihiol- 
sulphonaU melts and decomposes at 108—109° 

m-j Bromodiazobenzene henzenethiolsulphonate melts at 60°, and decom¬ 
poses at 80°; the p -toluene- and a- and fi-naphthalem-ihiolsulphonates 
could not be obtained in a pure, dry state. 

p-Niirodiazobenzem henzenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 
113°; the p -toluenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 116°, and 
when warmed with alkaline solution of resorcinol yields p-nitrobenzene- 
azoresorcinol; the a-naphthalemthiolsulphonate decomposes at 58°, and 
the $-naphtkahmtMoZsulpho7iate melts and decomposes at 127°. 

m- Niirodiazohenzene henzenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes 
at 109—110°; the p- toluenethiolsulphonate decomposes at 92—93; both 
the a- and B-naphthalenethiolsulphonates soften at 50° and decompose 
at 56—57°, 

The thiolsulphonates of o-nitrodiazobenzene are very unstable ; only 
the a-naphthalemthiolsulphonate could be obtained in a pure state, 
p -Diazoanisole henzenethiolsulphonate, 0Me*C 6 H 4 *N 2 *S*S0 2 Ph, melts 
YOJL. LX XX, L ' n 
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at 70—71° and decomposes at 73°; the p -ioluenethiolsulphmiate melts 
and decomposes at 102—103°; the a-naphihalenetkiolsidphonaie melts 
and decomposes at 100—101°, and the fi-iiaphthalemthiolsidjihomite 
decomposes at 91*5°; the three last-mentioned substances react with • 
alkaline solution of resorcinol, with formation of p-anisoleazorescf cinch 

Q'Biazomiisole henzenethiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at\73°; 
the p-ioluemihiolsulphonate melts and decomposes at 82°; the a-naplithal- 
enetkioisulphonate melts and decomposes at 95—96° and the 
eneih iolsulphonate decomposes at 92°. 

p -Biazophemtote benzmetkiobulphonate , 0Et 4 0 a H 4 *N 2 *S*S0 2 Pii, melts 
and decomposes at 81—82°; the p-tofoimziliiohidphonate. melts and 
decomposes at 116°; the a- and fi-nciphthalemihiolsulphonates melt 
and decompose at 121° and 122° respectively, and react with alkaline 
resorcinol solution with formation of p phenefcoleazoresorcinol. 

B iazoazobenzzne heiizenethiolsidpkonate , PIi 4 NV 0 6 R 4 ° N 2 • S • S 0 2 Ph, 
melts and decomposes at 120°; the p-i ioluenethiolsulphonate melts and 
decomposes at 114°, and the a- and fi-najihthalenethiolsulpJionates melt 
and decompose at 117*5° and 116*5° respectively. 

The stability of the thiolsulphonates of the diazo-compounds is 
largely dependent on the nature and position of the substituting 
radicles in the benzene nucleus. Negative atoms or groups, such 
as 01, Sr, N0 2 , increase the stability if they enter the para-position 
to the diazo-group, whilst, on the other hand, if they occupy the 
meta-position, the products are less stable. The thiolsulphonates of * 
??MiitrodIazobenzene are less easily decomposed than those of 
'»i-chloro- and »z-bromo-diazobenzene, for whilst the salts of ?ra-nitro- 
diazobenzene could all be obtained in a pure, dry state, in the case 
of the «i*chloro* and wi-broino-diazo benzene only the benzenethiolsul- 
phonate could be prepared. 

Among the ortho-compounds, the thiolsulphonates of o-nitrodiazo- 
benzene are less stable than those of o-ehlorodiazobenzene; the 
a-naphthalenethlolsulphonate of o-nitrodiazobenzene was with difficulty 
obtained in a pure state, and the product decomposed within 12 
hours; the benzene- and jo-toluene-thiolsuiphonates of o-chlorodiazo- 
benzene can be kept for months without change, whilst its naph¬ 
thalenethiolsulphonates rapidly decompose. 

The naphthalenethiolsulphonates of diazo-compounds substituted in 
the ortho- or meta-position by negative radicles are the most un¬ 
stable, whilst the henzenethiolsulphonate is the most stable. 

The entrance of a methyl group into the benzene nucleus of the 
diazo-compound increases the stability of the thiolsulphonate ; the 
naphthalenethiolsulphonates of such compounds are more stable than 
the p-toluene- and benzene-thiolsulphonates; the thiolsulphonates of 
p-diazotoluene are all somewhat more stable than the corresponding 
diazobenzene compounds. The benzene- and p-toluene-thiolsulphonates 
of o-diazotoluene can only b© obtained with difficulty, and rapidly 
■decompose, whilst the a- and /^-naphthalenethiolsulphonates are readily 
prepared in a pui*e state. 

The thiolsulphonates of diazo-^-cumene can all be obtained pure, but? 
the benzene- and p-toluene-thiolsulphonates are the least stable, 
l Since the thiolsulphonates of the diazo-compounds can, in many 
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cases, be kept for months without change, they rather resemble the 
diazo-sulphones than the unstable diazo-chlorides, -nitrates, and 
-sulphates* 

The behaviour of many of these compounds points to the existence 
of two modifications ; for example, the jS-naphthalenethiolsulphonate of 
jP*diazotoluene, the j>-toluenethiolsulphonate of a-diazonaphthalene, the 
benzenethiolsulphonate of /i-diazonaphthalene, and the naphthalene- 
thiol sulphonate of p-ehlorodiazobenzene are for a short time after their 
formation soluble in water and crystalline, and on drying pass Into 
insoluble, amorphous modifications. Many substances are at first 
crystalline, and become resinous when dry; for example, the a- and 
/?-naphthalenethiolsulphonates of /3-diazonaphthalene and ?w-chloro~ 
diazobenzene; with some of the benzenethiolsulphonates of diazo-com- 
pounds containing a halogen in the meta- or ortho-position, this 
change takes place so rapidly that the formation of the crystalline 
modification can only be observed with difficulty. The existence of 
these two modifications can be explained by means of the stereoiso- 
meric formulae suggested by Hantzsch (Abstr., 1894, i, 455). E. G. 

Proteids of the Thymus Gland. By Cornells A. Pekelhar- 
ing and Huiskamp ( Proc . K . Acad. Amsterdam, 1900, 3, 383—386). — 
Hammarsten has shown that fibrin cannot be regarded as a calcium 
compound of fibrinogen. This, however, does not alter the views held 
by the present authors regarding the nature of the fibrin-ferment; but 
recent work on the thymus proteids confirms it. Two nueleo-proteids 
can be separated from aqueous extracts of thymus. One of these 
(Lilienfeld’s nucleo-histon) is quite Insoluble, the other is Incompletely 
soluble in water containing from QT to 0*5 per cent, of calcium chlor¬ 
ide ; by Increasing the amount of calcium salt, or by adding other 
neutral salts, both dissolve readily. 

The precipitates produced from thymus extract by the addition 
of the necessary amount^ of calcium chloride are to be considered 
as calcium salts, in which the nucleo-proteid plays the part of an 
acid. By treatment of these compounds with potassium oxalate, 
the potassium compound of nucleo-proteid is formed. The potassium 
nucleo-proteid, like the sodium and ammonium compound, Is soluble 
in water. The magnesium and barium compounds are Insoluble in 
water, but dissolve In ammoniated water. All these compounds of 
nucleo-histon are precipitated by the addition of so much salt that 
the fluid contains 0*9 of sodium chloride, 1*13 of potassium chlor¬ 
ide, 0*1 of calcium chloride, and 0'2 of magnesium sulphate per 
cent, respectively. Elementary analyses of the calcium compounds 
of the two nueleo-proteids gave the following percentages: Calcium 
nucleo-histon : Ca, 45*3; H, 6*5; N, 17*1; P, 3*75 ; . S, 0*51 ; Ca, 
1*34. Calcium nucleo-proteid : 0,49*8; H, 7*3 ; 1ST, 15*9; P, 0*95; 
S, 1*19; Ca, 1*34. 

Both these calcium proteids can act' as fibrin-ferment, but this 
action Is influenced by the amount of calcium salt in solution as well, 
being most effective in fibrin formation when the solution contains 
from 0*1 to 0*5 per cent, of calcium chloride. Beyond this, no coagu¬ 
lation occurs. Horne has previously shown that the chlorides of cal¬ 
cium, barium, and strontium, when present to an extent exceeding 0*5 
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per cent., hinder blood coagulation. The same is true for the fibrin- 
ferment prepared from blood. If fresh blood is mixed with calcium 
chloride, so that 1 per cent, of that salt is present, it remains fluid 
hut clots on dilution, and clots best when the percentage amount of 
calcium salt in solution is 0*25 per cent., that is, in the strength in 
which the calcium nucleo-proteids are least soluble. W. D. BL 

The Influence of Various Substances on the Crystallisation 
of Hemoglobin. By Stanislaus von Stein (Virchoio’s Archiv , 1900, 
102, 477—487).—The experiments were performed on the blood of 
the guinea-pig, and the author’s Canada balsam method of preparing 
crystals was used. Various reagents, such as distilled water, sodium 
chloride, potassium chloride, &c., were added to the blood, and in all 
cases beyond a certain limit (the numbers are given in detail) the 
addition finally prevents crystallisation. An interesting point noticed 
is that, with a certain percentage addition of sodium and potassium 
salts, the crystals obtained are principally six-sided plates instead of 
tetrahedra. W. D. H. 

Antipepton© and Amphopeptone. By Max Siegfried (Ber., 
1900, 33, 8564—3568. Compare this vol., i, 57).—The greater part of 
the paper is a reply to Kutseher’s criticisms (this vol., i, 108). Fibrin 
or Witte’s peptone, digested with pepsin in the presence of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, yields two monobasic acids , 0 21 H g4 0 9 bF 6 , and 
0 *HsAoN 6 > these substances give the biuret reaction and are strongly 
acidic, yielding salts on boiling with zinc oxide or barium carbonate. 

Gk T. M. 

Chemical Composition of the Brain Tissue. By Emil Worner 
and Hans Thierfelder (Beit, physiol . Chem., 1900, 30, 542—551).— 
The following substances have been obtained from brain tissue by ex¬ 
traction with a mixture of benzene and alcohol or chloroform and 
alcohol at 45—50°. 

^ 1. Cerehron (0 = 69T0, H = 11*54 and N-1’76 per cent.) separates 
first; it forms perfectly white characteristic amorphous, nodular 
masses, does not contain phosphorus, and is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in most organic solvents ; when heated in a capillary tube, it 
becomes moist at about 130° and melts at 209—212°. When warmed 
with 85.per cent, alcohol at 50°, the rounded masses become trans¬ 
formed into well-defined hexagonal plates j this transformation is ac¬ 
companied by an addition of water. It forms an amorphous bromo- 
derivative, and when warmed with hydrochloric acid reduces Fettling’s 
solution owing to the formation of galactose. 

2, A compound containing 56T—-56*5 per cent, of carbon and melt¬ 
ing and decomposing at about 270°. It is characterised by the pro¬ 
perty it possesses of melting when warmed with alcohol containing 
benzene. 

3. A substance crystallising in rosettes of small needles and having 
all the appearance of 4! protagon”, it is probable that this is a mixture. 

J. J. S. 

Myrosin. By Thomas Bokorny (Chem. Beit, 1900, 24,817 and 832. 
Compare Absfcr., 1900, ii, 746).—Some Crucifer ce contain both my rosin 
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and potassium myronate (or a glucoside yielding allylthiocarbimide, 
others contain myrosin alone with no corresponding glueoside, whilst in 
some cases neither is present. No instance has as yet been observed 
of the occurrence of potassium myronate without myrosin ; the state¬ 
ment of Spatzier (Pr. Journ., 1893, 25) that this is the case with 
Gapsella bursa pastoris (Shepherd's purse) is erroneous. Bussy [Journ, 
Pharm 20, 39) prepared myrosin by extracting mustard seed with 
cold water, evaporating at 40° to a syrup, and repeatedly precipitating 
with alcohol; the author finds, however, that the activity of myrosin 
is destroyed by 50 per cent, aqueous alcohol, whilst on drying expressed 
radish-juice, even at 25°, no active ferment can be obtained. 

The action of myrosin is destroyed by a 5 ’per cent, formaldehyde 
solution, but not by a 1 per cent, solution, whilst a solution of the 
strength 1 :10,000 is fatal to protoplasm. The fermenting power of 
myrosin is destroyed by 1 per cent, sulphuric acid, 0T per cent, silver 
nitrate solution, or OT per cent, mercuric chloride solution, whilst 
hydroxylamin© is without action. In presence of water, the ferment 
loses its power at 70—75°, protoplasm under the same conditions being 
killed at 50—60°. T. H. P. 

Sensitiveness of Enzymes; their relation to Protoplasm. 
By Thomas Bokgrnv ( Glmn.Zeii ., 1900, 24, 1113—1114; 1136—1138). 
—A parallel is drawn between enzymes and the protoplasm of lower 
organisms with respect to the action on both of poisons, temperature, 
or strong illumination. Some facts are tabulated that illustrate the 
parallelism. C. F. B. 

Action of Enzymes on Ohromatophores and Dissolved Dyes. 
By O. Jo Koning (Ghem. Gentr ., 1900, ii, 1279—1280 ; from Pharm . 
WeekM.) 1900, No. 21, 23, 24).—The death of organisms resulting from 
the destruction of the protoplasm, but in which an enzyme still remains 
active, is named necrobiose. The change of colour of the dying leaves 
of Isatis tinctoria is due to the action of the enzyme isatase on isatan, 
which is an unstable indoxvl compound. In order to preserve the 
natural colour of plants, such as, for instance, Campanula rotundifolia, 
the plant must be heated at a higher temperature to insure necrose or 
the destruction of both protoplasm and enzyme. The-enzymes may 
also act as catalytic agents and in cases of necrobiose the glucosides 
are often decomposed by the action of the enzymes. The action of the 
colouring matters'which accompany chlorophyll is also described more 
particularly in reference to carotin and anthocyanin. E. W. W. 

Vegetable Oxidases. By B. Slowtzoff [Zeit. physiol , Ghem., 1900, 
81, 227—234).—Laccase loses its activity at high temperatures ; its 
action is proportional to the square root of its quantity. The amount 
of the product obtained is a function of the quantity of ferment, not 
of the quantity qf the oxidisable substance. The action goes on best 
in the presence of a slightly alkaline reaction. In composition and 
reactions, laccase is a proteid; it is, however, not destroyed by acids 
or by peptic or pancreatic ’digestion. IV. D. H. 
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Lipase, the Fat-splitting Enzyme, and the Reversibility 
of its Action. By J. H. Kastle and A. S. Loevenhart (Amer. 
Chem. 1900, 24, 491—525),—The authors have employed ethyl 
butyrate to determine the activity of solutions of lipase, sine© it is 
much more rapidly hydrolysed than fats by this enzyme. The most 
convenient source of lipase is the pancreas of the pig, but it can also 
be obtained from other tissues, the lipolytic activity of which stand 
in the following ratio: pancreas, 1*0; liver, 2’93; kidney, 0’50 ; sub- 
maxillary gland, 0*36. Since the liver of the pig showed such remark¬ 
able activity, it was compared with the livers of the ox, sheep, 
chicken, and duck; in a series of parallel experiments, the liver 
of the pig hydrolysed 8’66 per cent, of the ethyl butyrate employed, 
that of the sheep '4*77, that of the duck 2*70, that of the ox 
2*20, and that of the chicken 1*95 .per cent. The extract of the 
stomach of the pig was found to possess lipolytic activity in neutral 
solution, but was rendered permanently inactive by free hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the quantity normally present in the gastric juice. 
Lipase also occurs in the small intestine of the pig, the-mucous 
lining of which possesses a lipolytic activity equal to three-fourths of 
that of the fresh pancreas. 

Lipase is much more stable than is usually supposed; it hydrolyses 
ethyl butyrate most rapidly at 40°, and at 05—70° the enzyme is de¬ 
stroyed. It is almost completely removed from its solutions by repeated 
filtration through paper. The behaviour of lipase towards ethyl 
formate, ethyl acetate, ethyl propionate, and ethyl butyrate was 
studied; it was found that the higher the molecular weight of the 
ester, the more readily is it hydrolysed by lipase, whilst the converse 
is true for the hydrolysis of esters by acids. 

The effect of several of the commoner antiseptics on lipase was 
examined; it is shown that such substances as silver nitrate, 
'mercuric chloride, salicylic acid, and osmic acid are much more 
detrimental than the more feeble antiseptic substances, such as tolu¬ 
ene, chloroform, and thymol; sodium fluoride, hydrofluoric acid, and 
acids generally are p uticularly harmful. 

The rate of hydrolysis, in the case of the extract of 1 the pig’s liver, 
is directly proportional to the concentration of the enzyme, but 
independent of the concentration of the ester; the reaction is not 
complete in ordinary circumstances, but if the extract of lipase is 
very concentrated and the ester present in only small quantity, the 
hydrolysis approaches completion. The velocity of the reaction is not 
constant, but diminishes as the hydrolysis proceeds. 

The authors have found that the synthesis of ethyl butyrate from 
butyric acid and alcohol can be effected by means of lipase, thus 
proving that the hydrolysis of an ester by this enzyme is a re¬ 
versible reaction. The paper concludes with a discussion of the 
relation of this fact to the absorption of fat in the animal organism 
and the translocation of fatty reserve materials in plants. E. G. 

Ptyalin Activity. By T. Maszewski (Zeii, physiol Chem 1900, 
31, 58—64).—In the first series of experiments, equal quantities of 
saliva, and ©qua! volumes of starch paste, were taken, but the amount 
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of starch In the paste was variable. The amount of sugar formed in¬ 
creased with the increase in the amount of starch. 

In the second series, the volume of starch paste was the variable 
quantity. The amount of sugar formed increased with the volume of 
the starch solution. 

In the third series, the volume of the saliva was the variable quan¬ 
tity. Here the amount of sugar formed hardly varied at all ; there 
was often a slight decrease in the amount of sugar formed, never an 
increase. 

In the light of such experiments, the faultiness of methods used for 
the estimation of enzymes is revealed. , W. D. H, 

Tannase. By Aug. Fernbach (Compt. rend., 1900,131,1214—1215). 
—Aspergillus niger , a mould which plays an important part In the 
industrial processes of gallic fermentation, yields, when macerated with 
cold water, a solution which promotes the hydrolysis of tannin. This 
extract, when concentrated in a vacuum and treated as in Lintner’s 
preparation of amylase, yields a grey powder containing the tannin 
ferment tannase . Tannin dissolved in 10 parts of water is completely 
hydrolysed by a solution of this enzyme; the course of the fermenta¬ 
tion is readily followed by means of the polarimeter, the rotation of 
the solution becoming nil when the action is completed. The same 
transformation is effected by the action of a tannase solution, passed 
through a Ghamberland filter, on a sterilised solution of tannin. 

G. T. M. 

Tannase ; a Diastase decomposing G-allotannic Acid. By 
Henri Pottevin ( Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 1215—1217. Compare 
preceding abstract).—Spores of Aspergillus niger are cultivated at 30° 
in Baulin's liquid, containing tannin instead of sucrose, until the 
mycelium begins to fructify; the mould is then washed and macerated 
in the dark with chloroform and water, the extract being passed 
through a Ghamberland filter. Sterilised solutions of tannin are com¬ 
pletely hydrolysed by the filtrate, but no action takes place if the 
tannase is destroyed by heating the solution to boiling. Variable 
quantities of dextrose are produced, together with gallic acid, during 
fermentation. Aspergillus niger , cultivated In the ordinary Baulin’s 
liquid, does not yield tannase unless the sugar of the solution is re¬ 
placed by gallic acid or tannin. 

Phenyl and methyl salicylates are hydrolysed by tannase, and since 
they have a constitution similar to that proposed by Schiff for digallic 
acid, these results go to confirm the suggested formula. Tannase also 
hydrolyses tannates such as gelatin tannate; the ferment is in all 
probability widely distributed in nature and has been found in 
sumach leaves; this accounts for the fact that gallic acid always 
accompanies tannin. G. T, M. 

Zymase from Sterilised Yeast. By Eduard Buchner (Ber^ 1900, 
33, 3307—3310. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 380).—Washed and pressed 
bottom yeast was dried for 3 or 4 hours at temperatures from 35° to 100° 
under 30 mm. pressure, and was then sterilised by heating in hydrogen 
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for several hours at temperatures varying from 98° to 110°. Tire 
material thus obtained, which was incapable of development in beer 
wort, was mixed with glycerol and water, and ground with sand and 
Meselguhr. The juice expressed from this mass possessed active fer¬ 
mentative powers, 20 c.c. of it when mixed with 8 grains of cane sugar 
yielding, on the average, about 0*5 gram of carbon dioxide. Similar 
results were obtained with yeast dried in the air and then heated at 97° 
in a current of carbon dioxide. The author regards this result as 
decisive against the view that the fermentative powers of expressed 
yeast juice are due to the presence of fragments of living protoplasm 
in the juice, since, in his experiments, no living protoplasm, could be 
present. 

It was observed that thoroughly dried yeast was extremely difficult 
to sterilise, and sometimes withstood heating at 100° for 8 hours. 

A. H. 

Simple Experiment to illustrate the Action of Zymase. 
Ey Robert Albert (Ber^ 1900, 38, 3775—3778).—-Fresh brewery 
yeast is freed from water by pressing, and rubbed through a sieve 
into a mixture of absolute alcohol and ether (3:1). After 4—5 
minutes, the liquid is poured off, the residue drain 3d, washed with 
ether, and spread out in a thin layer on filter-paper to dry. A 
yellowish-white powder is obtained, which contains no live yeast 
cells, but ferments sugar solution vigorously. 

The zymase is contained within the dead cells, and cannot be ex¬ 
tracted with water directly. To obtain a fairly strong solution of it, 
the powder is rubbed with very fine quartz sand in a large mortar, 
water then added, and the mixture rubbed for 10 minutes more. It 
is then filtered with the aid of a pump through hardened filter-paper, 
some of the dilute zymase solution precipitated with alcohol and ether, 
the powder so obtained dissolved In a little water, a little kieselguhr 
added, and filtered. The clear filtrate so obtained ferments cane sugar 
almost instantaneously, even at the ordinary temperature. 

C. F. B. 

Invertase from Yeast. By Ernst Salkowski {Zeit. physiol Ghem 
1900, 81, 305—328. Compare Kblle, Abstr., 1900, i, 572).—In¬ 
vertase obtained by Barth’s method (Aen, 1878, 11, 474) always con¬ 
tains an appreciable amount of yeast-gum (Abstr., 1894, I, 222, 316 ; 
1895, I, 166), which can be Isolated in the form of Its copper sodium 
derivative. Four different specimens examined contained from 17*17 
to 65*3 per cent, of this gum. The gum, on hydrolysis, yields d-man- 
nose (Hessenland), and this is probably the origin of the mannose ob¬ 
tained by Osborne and by Kolle from so-called invertase. Contact 
with alcohol appears to rapidly destroy the hydrolytic power of 
diastase. The 'isolation of “suerase,” the actual enzyme of cane 
sugar Inversion from yeast in a pure form by any ' of the ordinary 
methods, appears to the author to be hopeless, on account of the large 
number of other enzymes present, namely, maltase, zymase, and the 
three enzymes previously described by him (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 
1859,, 18, 506). J. J.S. 
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Hydrogenation with Sodium and Alcohol By Albert Laden- 
burg (Ber.y 1901, 34, 200—201. Compare von Baeyer, Ber., 1900, 
33, Sonderheft , p. 57).—A claim for priority in the use of sodium and 
alcohol for hydrogenation, as, for example, in the reduction of pyridine 
to piperidine. • T. M. L. 

Hydrocarbon, C 6 H 10 , from DimethylallylcarbinoL By Eugen 
Ljubarsxy ( J . pr . Chem ., 1900, 62, [ii], 567—577). — The hydrocarbon, 
O 6 H 10 , first obtained by Saytzefi (Abstr., 1877, ii, 298) from dimethyl- 
allylcarbinol, is a colourless, mobile liquid which boils at 73—76°, ex¬ 
hibits a slight violet-blue fluorescence, and has the sp. gr. 0*71427 at 
20°/0°, 0*71504 at 20°/20°, and 0*71415 at 20°/4°, and a molecular refrac¬ 
tion 50*34. It absorbs oxygen from the air with formation of a thick, 
yellow oil. By the action of hypochlorous acid on the hydrocarbon, a 
pale yellow liquid, probably the diehlorohydrin, is obtained, which is 
converted by barium hydroxide into a thick, colourless liquid of the 
composition C 6 H 10 O(OH) 2 . The author concludes that the hydrocarbon 
is as- methylallylethylene [fimiethyl-a$-pentadiene \, 

CH 2 :CH-CH 2 *CMe:CH 2 . E. G. . 


e^/cZoPentadien© Dibromides. By Johannes Thiele (Annalen, 
1901, 314, 296—310. Compare Xraemer and Spilker, Abstr., 1896, 
i, 289 ; and Thiele, Abstr., 1900, i, 2).—According to the author's 
hypothesis, the dibromide of cycfopentadiene should have the constitu- 

CHBr“OH 

tion of a 1 : 4-derivative, CH 9 <^_, TT _ |4 rr , and not of a 1 ; 2-deriva- 

2 ^CHBr*CH 


LHBr* CHBr 
tive, - Qg- 

Examination of the behaviour of the hydrocarbon towards bromine 
has shown that two stereoisomeric 1 : 4-dibromides are formed. Each 
yields a dibromodihydroxycycfopentene when oxidised with potassium 
permanganate, chromic acid converting the glycols into ay-dibromo- 
glutarie acids, having to one another the relation which racemic acid 
bears to mesotartaric acid. The ay-dibromoglutarie acids may be reduced 
to glutaric acid, showing that the hydrocarbon is a cycZopentadiene, 
and not a methylcycfotetradiene. 

tfraws-cycfoPentadiene dibromide is the crystalline derivative described 
by Kraemer and Spilker (loc. cit.) ; when reduced with zinc dust and 
glacial acetic acid, it yields the hydrocarbon. cis-cjcloPentadime di¬ 
bromide, conveniently obtained by treating the hydrocarbon with 
bromine dissolved in chloroform, is a colourless, refractive oil, which 
soon becomes turbid when exposed to light and air, liberating hydrogen 
bromide; it boils at 53—54° under 2 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 
1*9443 at 14°/4°. 

LJHBr-CH-OH 

trans-1 : dihydroxycyclopentane, CH 2 <^^^ CH*OH s 
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prepared by oxidising the trans-d ibromide in alcohol with potassium 
permanganate at 0 °, crystallises from benzene in small, hard prisms, 
and melts at 75*5°; the di-^-nitrobenzoyl derivative, G 10 H 14 O s N 2 Br 2 , 
crystallises from toluene in yellowish needles and melts at 158—159°. 

Baeemic ay -dibromoglutcuric acid , CH. 2 (CHBr # C0 2 H) 2 , obtained on 
oxidising the trans-glycol with chromic acid, crystallises in white 
needles or leaflets which melt and decompose at 142—148°. 

. , , M 0 ,. 7 7 , _ .GHBr»OH*OH 

cis-1: i-Dioromo-2 : 3-dihydroxycyclopentane, CH*OH’ 

formed when the liquid dibromide is oxidised with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, crystallises from benzene in small, white needles, and melts at 
76—77° 3 the di-p-nitrobenzoyl derivative crystallises in yellowish 
aggregates and melts at 147—148°. 

Inactive ay-dibromoglutaric acid, obtained by oxidising the glycol 
with chromic acid, is identical with the product obtained by directly 
brominating glutaric acid. M. O. F. 

Derivatives of cycZoPentadien©. By Johannes Thiele (Her., 
1901, 34, 68—71).— cych'Beiiiadiene, unlike indene, is very readily 
acted on in benzene solution by potassium, giving a potassium deriva¬ 
tive which forms a yellow powder, is insoluble in benzene, inflames 
spontaneously in the air, is decomposed immediately by water, and reacts 
with halogen compounds and with carbon dioxide ; the potassium deri¬ 
vative is not formed when the hydrocarbon* is dissolved in light 
petroleum, or below 15°. Bis-ayclopentadienecarboxylic acid, 
(C 5 H 6 *C0 2 H) 2 , prepared by the action of dry carbon dioxide on the 
potassium derivative, crystallises from acetic acid in tablets or short 
prisms, melts at 210 °, is only slightly soluble in hot water, is not 
readily acted on by sodium hydroxide or sodium amalgam, but is de¬ 
composed by heating above the melting point, and immediately de¬ 
colorises alkaline permanganate. The dimethyl ester, 0 14 H 1 G O 4 , crys¬ 
tallises from light petroleum in needles and melts at 85°, has a normal 
molecular weight in chloroform solution, is readily hydrolysed by 
alcoholic potash, and by distillation is converted into the ester of the 
unimolectilar acid, which gradually polymerises to the crystalline 
bimolecular ester. 

The tetrahromide of the dimethyl ester, C 14 H 16 0 4 Br 4 , separates from 
ethyl acetate as a white, crystalline powder, begins to decompose at 
14£) 0 , and melts at about 180—185°. T. M. L. 

Action of Heptylic Alcohol on its Sodium Derivative. 
New Method for the Synthesis of Alcohols. By Marcel 
Guerbet (Gompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 207—210, Compare Abstr,, 1899, 
i, 471, 472).—Heptylic alcohol, when heated at 220° in contact with 
its sodium derivative, undergoes a condensation similar to tha fc effpo jk? d^ 
in the case of inactive acuvl alcohol. The main reaction may be thus^ 
formulated, 20 7 H 6 0 4- C 7 H 15 ONa » C 7 H 13 0 2 Na + O 14 H 30 O, the products 
being sodium heptoate and a new alcohol derived from 2 mols. of 
heptylic alcohol by the elimination of 1 mol. of water. 

fi-Dikeptylic alcohol, C 14 H 29 -OH, is a colourless liquid with a fa&r~' 
odour, boiling at 151*5—152*5° under 13 mm., and at 286—289 Q tinier 
ordinary pressure, and having a sp. gr, 0*8405 at 15°. 
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A secondary reaction results from the further condensation of 
2 mols. of the preceding compound with 1 mol. of sodium heptyl- 
oxide, 2C 14 H 30 O 4* G 7 H 15 0]Na = C 21 H 44 G + G 14 H 27 0 2 Ka 4- 4H. The alco¬ 
holic product, iriheptylic alcohol , C 21 H 43 OH, a colourless, almost 
odourless liquid, boils at 202—206° under 13 mm. pressure, and has a 
sp. gr. 0*8447 at 15°. The acidic product, G 13 'H 2 ^C0 3 H, is isomeric 
with myristie acid and Perkin’s diheptoic acid, and is termed fi-di- 
heptoic acid; it melts at 4°, and boils at 190—191° under 13 mm. 
pressure. Gr. T. M. 

MethyKsopropylallylcarbinoI By Georg Wagner, jun. (,/. Buss. 
Phys. Chem. Soc 1900, 32, 794—797).— Methylisopropylallylcarbinol, 
C 3 H 5 • GMePrP• OH, prepared by the action of zinc on a mixture of 
methyh'sopropyl ketone (1 mol.) and ethyl iodide (1*5 mols.), is a colour¬ 
less, mobile liquid with a faint turpentine-like odour, and is insoluble 
in water; it boils at 155*6° under 760 mm. pressure, and has the sp. 
gr. 0*85059 at 20°/0° and 0*85168 at 20°/20°. When oxidised with 
potassium permanganate solution, it yields the corresponding tri- 
/^dmry-compound, OH # CMePr£*CH 2 (OH)*CH 2 *OH, which is a syrupy 
liquid, very soluble in water or alcohol, but only slightly so in ether ; 
its triacetyl derivative, G 14 H 24 0 6 , formed, together with a small pro- 
' portion of the diacetyl derivative, when the trihydroxy-compound is 
heated in a sealed tube with acetic anhydride, is a viscous liquid, 
readily soluble in alcohol or ether, but only slightly so in water. 

T. H. P. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on the Trihydroxy-compound 
obtained by the Oxidation of Methyl^r^butylallylcarbinoL By 
Alexander Petchnikofp (J. Buss . Phys. Chem. Soc., 1900, 32, 
780—794).—By the oxidation of methyl^r^butylailylcarbinol with 
potassium permanganate, a trihydric alcohol of the composition 
GH*CH 2 -CH(OH)*CH 2 «CMe(OH)-CMe 3 is obtained. The action of 
sulphuric acid on this alcohol gives rise to the two products : 

(I) The y-oxide of an alcohol having the constitution 


which is a viscous liquid with a faintly camphor-like smell and a cool¬ 
ing, caustic taste, and boils without decomposition at 214—215°; it 
has the sp. gr. 0*9837 at 0°/0°, 0*9699 at 20 o /0°, 0*9716 at 20°/20°, 
0*96998 at 20°/4°, n D 1*45447, and its molecular refraction indicates 
the absence of a double linking in the molecule. The acetyl derivative, 
G 11 H 20 O 2 , has been prepared and analysed. When the y-oxide is oxi¬ 
dised with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, it yields a y-lactone, 

QQ_fipf 

0< CH„* CB> CMe„’ wMch crystallises from ether in large, quadratic 

plates melts at 96—98°, resolidifies at 84—82°, and dissolves readily 
in alcohol, but less so in water. On neutralising aqueous solu¬ 
tions of the lactone with baryta, lime or potassium hydroxide, barium, 
calcium, or potassium salts of an acid of the composition C 8 H 16 0 3 are 
obtained. The y-lactone may be prepared directly by the action of 
sulphuric acid on /?-methylifer^butylhydracrylic acid. 


o 2 
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(2) An oily product which is insoluble in water, and is found to be 
mixture of two ethers derived from the trihydric alcohol, one, 
C 1S H S4 0 3 , b y removal of 3 mols. of water from 2 of the alcohol, 


and the other, 0 18 H 36 0 4 , by the removal of 2 mols. of water from 2 of 
the alcohol. Oxidation of the mixture with 1 per cent, aqueous 
potassium permanganate gives rise to the crystalline y-lactone melting 
at 96—98°. ’ T. H. R 

Bthenyltrisulphide [Tetraethenyl Hexasulphid©] and its Deri¬ 
vatives. By Emil Fromm and Georg Mangler (Ber., 1901, 34, 
204—217).—The sulphide, C 4 H 6 S 8 , prepared by Bongartz (Abstr., 
1886, 1000) by the action of zinc chloride on thioacetic acid, and the 
sulphone, 0 4 II 6 0 2 S 3 , formed from it by oxidation, are shown by mole¬ 
cular weight determinations to have the double formulae C 8 H 12 S 6 and 
C s H 14 0 4 S 6 ; the names tetraethenyl hexasulphide and tetraethenyldisul- 

phonet etrasulphide , and the formulae ^<^ 0 ^ 3 * g 2 *CMe^^ an< ^ 

qa < ^01Me.S 2 »0]yi©'N S ~p. 

b ° 2 < -CMe:S 2 :CMe ' >b °2 

are therefore proposed. The sulphide is stable towards alkalis, alkyl 
haloids, and acetic anhydride, and the disulphone is not oxidised 
further by chromic acid or by nitric acid. 

By the action of bromine on a solution in chloroform of the hexa¬ 
sulphide, a hexabromotrisulphide , C 6 H 2 Br 6 S 3 , is produced, apparently by 
the : elimination of one acetyl residue and three atoms of sulphur from 
the' hexasulphide ; it dissolves in 700 parts of boiling alcohol, crystal¬ 
lises on cooling in long, white, silky needles, and is readily soluble 
in chloroform, benzene, or carbon disulphide. Sodium methoxide or 
potassium hydroxide in methyl alcoholic solution converts the hexa- 
bromide into the orthotrimethyl ester , C 5 H 3 Br 4 S 3 *C(OMe) 3 , of a carb¬ 
oxylic acid; the ester forms tabular crystals, melts at 125—126°, 
and explodes at higher temperatures, does not lose methyl aleoholwhen 
heated at 82° or when boiled with chloroform or with alcohol, but is 
readily converted by methyl alcoholic sulphuric acid into the mono- 
methyl ester , C 5 H 8 Br 4 S 3 *C0 2 Me, which crystallises from methyl alcohol, 
melts at 146—147°, decomposes at a slightly higher temperature, 
and has the normal molecular weight for the above formula. The 
acid, C 5 H 3 Br 4 S 3 *C0 2 H, crystallises from methyl alcohol or from 
water in long, pointed needles, begins to decompose at 130°, but 
when rapidly heated melts and explodes at 162°. The ammonium 
salt separates in minute needles and melts at 193—194°. 

By the action of sodium efhoxide on the hexabromide, the mono- 
ethyl ester, G 5 H 3 Br 4 S s *C0 2 Et, is produced, but the orthotriethyl ester 
could not be obtained ; the ethyl ester crystallises from alcohol in 
bulky aggregates of needles, melts at 115'—116°, and 
hydrolysed by alkalis to the carboxylic acid. 

The formulae suggested for the hexabromide and the 


acid derived from it are 


CHBr 2 *C:S 2 :C*CHBr 2 
8 -C:CBr* 


and 


CHBr„*C:S o :C*OHBr 0 


*2 I 

s- 


-CH-co*ir 


is readily 
carboxylic 

\ 

T. M. L. \ 
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lodination by means of Chloride and Bromide of'Iodine. By 
Wladimir Zernoff {J. Russ. Rhys. Chem. Roc., 1900, 32, 804—819). 
—By the action of a mixture of iodine and bromine on glacial acetic 
acid in presence of red phosphorus, iodoacetic acid is formed, but no 
bromoacetic acid. 

a-lodoi&ovaleric acid, C 5 H 9 0 2 I, obtained by the action of a chloroform 
solution of iodine monochloride (1 mol.) on a mixture of phosphorus 
pentachloride (1 mol.) and isovaleric acid (1 mol.), separates from 
light petroleum in nodules or from a mixture of acetone and benzene 
in aggregates of long, transparent prisms melting at 52°; it is readily 
soluble in the organic solvents but only slightly so in water, and its 
aqueous or alcoholic solution can be titrated with sodium hydroxide 
solution with phenolphthalein as indicator. The sodium , with aqd, 
silver, copper, with 2H 2 0, barium, with 4H 2 0, and zinc salts have 
been prepared. On heating a sodium hydroxide solution of the iodo- 
acid, it is converted into a-hydroxy iso valeric acid, together with a small 
quantity of an unsaturated compound, whilst when the acid is added 
to boiling 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, the main product 
is dimethylacrylic acid, the hydroxy-acid being formed only in small 
proportion. 

a-Iodobutyric acid, C 4 Hh 0 2 I, crystallises from a mixture of benzene 
and light petroleum in stout needles which melt at 41—42° and are 
readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, ether, or light petroleum, but only 
slightly so in water. On heating a solution of its sodium salt, the 
acid is converted into a-hydroxybutyric acid. T. H. P. 

Simple and Mixed Acid Anhydrides. By Wilhelm Auten- 
rieth [and, in part, J. Kgburger and Paul Spiess] {Ber., 1901, 34, 
168—187).—When a fatty acid is boiled for 4—6 hours with 2—3 
times its weight of acetic anhydride, a mixture “of the simple and mixed 
anhydrides of the acid is obtained; the simple anhydride is generally 
the principal product, and the proportion of it increases with the 
amount of acetic anhydride employed and with the time of heating. 
The mixed anhydrides do not boil as constantly as the simple an¬ 
hydrides, but the extent of their decomposition during distillation is 
not so great as hitherto supposed; only on heating for several hours 
under pressure at 200—220° is the decomposition very marked, and 
even then it is not complete, owing to a condition of equilibrium being 
established. 

The author has confirmed experimentally his original statement 
(Abstr., 1888, 250) that, when mixed anhydrides interact with phenyl- 
hydrazine, the hydrazide of the acid containing the greater amount of 
carbon is formed; this statement has recently been contradicted by 
Bdhal (Abstr., 1900, i, 8), who explained the formation of isovaleryl- 
ph eny lhy drazi ne from acetic isovaleric anhydride and phenyl hydrazine 
by assuming the latter to interact with the isovaleric acid formed owing 
to the production of acetylphenylhydrazine. It is now shown that 
fatty acids, contrary to Bahai’s statements {Ann. Gkim . Rhys., 1900, 
[vii], 19, 284), yield at the ordinary temperature with phenylhydr- 
azine, either alone or dissolved in ether, only salts of the base and not 
acylhydrazines; acetic acid yields the acetate only and isovaleric acid 
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the iso valerale (m. p. 40—43°). The salts, moreover, do not change 
with time into acylhydrazines [Leighton (Abstr., 1899, i, 50) finds 
the reverse], and the latter are only formed by loss of water when 
the temperature is raised to 80—90°. 

With phenols, mixed anhydrides yield nearly equal quantities of the 
two possible acyl derivatives, and the same is true of alcohols, although 
Bdhal asserts that only one is formed in quantity. 

The following compounds are new : — Acetic butyric anhydride boils 
at 155 — 175 °* with aniline (2 mols.) it yields butyranilide almost 
exclusively, and with phenylhydrazine, butyrylphenylhydrazine (m. p, 
103 ° ; Schmidt, Abstr., 1889, 1159, gives 113—114°, and Yahle, 
Abstr., 1894, i, 411, 103°). 

Acetic ‘isovaleric anhydride when pure boils at 175—181°, and is 
more mobile than iso valeric anhydride , which boils at 203—208°. The 
former yields, with phenylhydrazine, isovalerylphenylhydrazine almost 
exclusively which melts at 110—111°, not at 101° as formerly stated ; 
when boiled with phenol for 2 hours, the anhydride yields phenyl 
acetate and phenyl iso valerate, a colourless, aromatic, heavy oil which 
boils at 224—228° (uncorr.). isoYaleric acid does not act on phenol 
under similar conditions. 

n-Hexoic anhydride , (C 6 H D 0) 2 0, is the principal product obtained 
from hexoic acid and boils at 242—245°; with warm aqueous ammonia, 
it yields n-hexoamide, which crystallises in white, nacreous leaflets and 
melts at 98°. 

n-Oetoic anhydride boils at 280—285° and with phenylhydrazine 
yields n -octoylpkenylhydrazim, which crystallises from alcohol in 
lustrous leaflets and melts at 102—104°. 

With acetic anhydride, aromatic acids readily yield the simple 
anhydrides ; the latter are the principal products and are much more 
stable in contact with cold aqueous sodium carbonate than the mixed 
anhydrides, advantage being taken of this to effect purification. Benzoic 
anhydride is only dissolved by 10 per cent, aqueous sodium carbonate 
after boiling for f hour, m -PfitrobenzoiG anhydride crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in needles, melts at 47°, with ammonia yields m-nitro- 
benzamide, and with phenylhydrazine the m-nitrobenzoyl derivative. 

m-Bromobenzoic anhydride was not obtained pure, but its action 
with ammonia and phenylhydrazine is apparently normal: m-bromo- 
benzoylpkenylliydrazine crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender, 
colourless needles and melts at 152°. 

Cinnamic acid yields an oily mixture of anhydrides which ultimately 
deposits crystals of cinnamic anhydride ; with ammonia, the latter 
yields cinnamamide (m. p. 147°, Rossum, Zeii. Chem 1866, 362, 
gives 141 “5°), and with aniline and phenylhydrazine the corresponding 
anilide and phenylhydrazide. W. A. D. 

Undecenoic Acid. By Hermann Thoms and Georg Fendler [Arch. 
Pharm 1900, 238, 690—699).—When undecenoic acid (obtained by 
distilling castor oil) is oxidised by permanganate in the cold, nc-dihydr-* 
oxyundecoic acid is not the only product: indeed, it is formed only in 
relatively small amount, the chief product being sebaeic acid. When 
undecenoic acid (1 mol.) is oxidised with less than 1 mol. of permanganate 
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at 0°, there Is formed, in addition to sebacic acid, a k- kydroxy-i-keto- 
undecoic acid, which is soluble in benzene, melts at 90—103°, losing water 
meanwhile, and then has the composition OH* CH 2 * CO*[CH 2 ] 8 * C0 2 H. 
The potassium salt of this acid and its semicarbazone and acetate (melt¬ 
ing at 145° and 111—112° respectively) were prepared; the acid is 
oxidised to sebacic acid, either by mercuric oxide, bromine, or hydrogen 
peroxide; when it is treated with potassium cyanide and hydrochloric 
acid, sebacic acid is again formed. 0. F. B. 

Electrolysis of Hydroxy-acids: Preparation of /5-Amyloxy- 
propionic Acid and the Diamyl Derivative of Butylene Glycol, 
By Jules Hamqnet (Conipt, rend., 1901, 132, 259—261).—The alkali 
salts of the /2-alkyloxy-acids are readily electrolysed in accordance with 
the equation 2OR*O^H^*00 2 R = R 2 Hb 2O0 2 + OR*O^H^* O^H^OR, but 
the a-derivatives under the same conditions are to a large extent 
hydrolysed. 

j3-Amyloxypropionic acid, a colourless liquid which boils at 145—146° 
and at 251—252° under pressures of 15 and 750 mm. respectively, and 
has a sp. gr. 1*051 at 18°, is readily obtained from its amyl ester, a liquid 
boiling at 140° and 259—260° under pressures of 20 and 750 mm. 
respectively, and of sp. gr. 0*901 at 18°. The amyl ester is obtained by 
the action of sodium amyloxide in presence of amyl alcohol on amyl 
p-cliloropTopionaie, which is obtained by the usual method, and is a 
colourless liquid with a fruity odour, of sp. gr. 1*024 at 18°, and 
boiling at 109—110° under 21 mm. pressure. 

The diamyl derivative of butylene glycol, C 4 H s (0*0 5 H u ) 2 , an oily liquid 
of sp. gr. 0*849 at 18° and boiling at 260—261° under 750 mm. pres¬ 
sure, is obtained by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium /2-amyl- 
oxypropionate with a current of about 2 amperes. C. H. B. 

Wandering of Acyl Groups, By Wilhelm Wislicenus and 
Heinrich Korber (Ber., 1901, 34, 218).—The conversion of ethyl 
O-acetylacetoaeetate, CMe(OAc)ICH* C0 2 Et, into ethyl diacetoacetate, 
OHAc 2 * C0 2 Et, takes place when the ester is heated at 200°, as well as 
under the influence of alkalis (Claisen and Haase, this voL, i, 118), as 
is shown by the production of acetylacetone, A similar change has 
been observed by Claisen in the case of the O-benzoate of dibenzoyl- 
methane. T. M. L. 

Complex Balts of Platinum. (IV.) Oxalonitrites of the 
Alkaline Earth Metals. By Maurice Vezes (Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, 
[iii], 25, 157—165. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 64; 1899, i, 671, 741),— 
Barium platoso-oxalonitrite, Pt(0 2 0 4 )(H0 2 ) 2 Ba,5H 2 0, is obtained by 
mixing cold, concentrated solutions of mol. proportions of barium 
chloride and potassium platoso-oxalonitrite, in the form of golden-yellow 
crystals having the appearance of elongated parallelograms. It becomes 
anhydrous at about 200°, and decomposes at about 275° with the forma¬ 
tion of oxides of nitrogen, platinum, and barium oxalate or carbonate. 
It is soluble in 40 parts of cold, or 10 parts of boiling, water; the 
solutions decompose slowly in the cold, and more quickly on boiling, 
barium oxalate being precipitated. 

Barium potassium platoso-oxalonitrite? Pt 2 (Q 2 0 4 ) 2 (H0 2 ) 4 BaK 2 ,4H 2 0, 
obtained in the same manner as the preceding compound, but using 
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half the amount of barium chloride, crystallises in brownish-yellow 
prisms. It becomes anhydrous on heating, and finally decomposes at 
about 250° with the formation of oxides of nitrogen, platinum, and 
barium and potassium oxalates. Compounds analogous to those de¬ 
scribed are probably formed by calcium and strontium, but their 
instability has hitherto prevented their isolation. 1ST. L. 

Synthesis of Fumaric Acid from Glyoxylic and Malonic 
Acids. By Oscar Dqebner (Bar,, 1901, 34, 53—55).—Glyoxylic acid, 
which frequently occurs in plants, condenses with malonic acid in 
presence of pyridine at 100°, and fumaric acid results by the loss of a 
molecule of carbon dioxide. It is suggested that glyoxylic acid, like 
formaldehyde, is an important intermediate product in the formation 
of polybasie vegetable acids. T. M. L. 

Formaldehyde as a Product of the Incomplete Combustion 
of Carbon Compounds. By 8. P. Mulliken, J. W. Brown, and 
P. R. French (Amer. Cham . J., 1901, 25, 111—117. Compare this 
vol, ii, 43).—Loew’s apparatus was employed for estimating the 
amount of formaldehyde produced when different carbon compounds 
are incompletely oxidised. 

As acetaldehyde interferes with the estimation of formaldehyde, it 
must be removed by boiling the aqueous solution in an apparatus pro¬ 
vided with a reflux condenser filled with water at 45—50°. Only 
minute traces of formaldehyde are thus lost. 

Acetone gave 0*22 ; ethyl alcohol, 0*44 ; pentane, 0*88 ; acetic acid, 
0*84* ether, 1*86; amylene, 2*01; re-propyl alcohol, 2*72; and tri- 
methylcarbinol, 5*17 per cent, of formaldehyde. J. J. 8. 

Action of Sodium Hydroxide on a-Hydroxyfsobufaldehyde. 
By Adolf Franks ( Monatsh. , 1900, 21,1122—1132).—All the aliphatic 
aldehydes hitherto investigated, except formaldehyde, have given aldols 
under the influence of alkalis ; aromatic aldehydes, on the other hand, 
under similar conditions, are converted quantitatively into the corre¬ 
sponding alcohol and acid (Cannizzaro’s reaction). 

a-Hydroxyisobutaldehyde (Abstr., 1900, i, 427) contains no hydrogen ^ 
attached to the a~carbon atom, and therefore. cannot give an aldol; it 
is now shown that, under the influence of warm sodium hydroxide 
solution, it yields /J-methylpropyleneglycol (Wagner, Abstr., 1888, 
665) and a-bydroxy fsobutyrie acid, and thus reacts in the same way 
as aromatic aldehydes, a-Bromoisobutaldehyde yields the same products 
when warmed with alkali. 

Composition of a Wood Oil By George S. Fraps (Amer. Ckem , 
1901, 25, 26—53).—The author has investigated the composition of a 
wood oil obtained by the distillation of hard-wood tar; after the 
crude product had been treated with potassium hydroxide, it was 
redistilled. The brownish-red oil thus obtained was carefully 
fractionated. 

From the fractions distilling below 140°, sodium hydrogen sulphite re- 
■ moved methyl ethyl ketone, valeraldehyde, methyl re-propyl ketone, cyclo- 
pentanone, and methyl re-butyl ketone ; mesityl oxide was not present. 
The residues from this treatment were dried with potassium carbonate 
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and hydrolysed with aqueous sodium hydroxide; a small quantity of 
ammonia was produced indicating the presence of nitriles, whilst 
methyl alcohol was found in the alkaline solution. The esters present 
were methyl acetate, propionate, butyrate, valerate, and probably 
a- and /3-erotonates, together with small quantities of esters of organic 
acids of higher molecular weight than valeric acid. The oils undissolved 
by the sodium hydroxide were dried and fractionated; the fraction 
boiling below 70° yielded 2-methylfurfuran, but dimethylacetal was not 
presentphenylhydrazine combined with a portion of the oil, and the 
product yielded small quantities of diethyl and other ketones. The 
residue, after the removal of the esters and ketones, contained neither 
alcohols nor pyridines, but furnished dimethyl- and trimethy 1-furfuran, 
together with toluene, w-xylene, and small quantities of unsaturated 
compounds. 

The fractions of the oil boiling between 140° and 210° were treated 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and yielded small quantities of alde¬ 
hydes and ketones. Hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide indicated the 
presence of methyl w-valerate and hexoate. Creosote was also obtained 
together with a small proportion of furfurans higher than trimethy I- 
furfuran; phenol ethers were probably present in small quantities. The 
oils of higher boiling point, freed from ketones, aldehydes, esters, 
and creosote, were separated into two parts by glacial acetic acid, one 
soluble, the other insoluble ; both absorbed bromine readily. E. G» 

Density Expansion and Oapillarity of Aqueous Sucrose 
Solutions. By J. Domke and H. Harting [with F. Plato] (Zeii. 
Ver. deut. Zuckerind 1900, 982—1015 and 1079—1102).—Numerous 
exact measurements have been made of these constants, the results 
being collected in tables. The following are the values of the sp. grs. 
of sucrose in various conditions: in solution, 1*55626 at 15°/15°and 
1*5549 at 15°/4°; crystalline, 1*59103 at 15°/15° and 1*5897 at 15°/4°; 
crystallised (sugar candy), 1*5892 at 15°/15° and 1*5879 at 15°/4 °, 
amorphous, 1*5090 at 15°/15° and 1*5077 at 15°/4r°. 

The authors find that sucrose is hygroscopic, and in air, saturated 
with water vapour, takes up as much as 1 per cent, of its weight of 
water, which it loses mostly at the ordinary temperature and com¬ 
pletely at 90° in air of medium humidity. T. EL P. 

Octabenzoylraffinose. By F. Stolle (Zeit Ver. deut Zuckerind., 
1901, 33).—The octabenzoyl ester of raffinose, C ls H 25 0 16 Bz s , prepared 
by the Schotten-Baumann method, separates from acetic acid as a 
crystalline powder melting at 98°. A glacial acetic acid solution con¬ 
taining 0*6596 gram of the ester in 50 c.c. gave a rotation of +4*1 
sugar degrees in a 200 mm. tube at 18*6°. T. EL P. 

Synthesis of Disaccharides. By Emil Fischer and E. Frankland 
Armstrong {Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1901, 7, 123—131).— 
Acetylchlorogalactose, a colourless syrup produced by gently heating in 
sealed tubes a mixture of dry galactose and acetic chloride, decomposes 
on heating at 50°, reduces warm Fehliug solution and is hydrolysed 
by water, slowly in the cold and more rapidly on warming. The sub¬ 
stance is readily soluble in the ordinary organic solvents excepting 
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light petroleum and in alcoholic solution undergoes decomposition with 
the production of hydrogen chloride and ethyl acetate; it closely re¬ 
sembles its analogue acetylchloroglucose (Byan, Trans., 1899, 75,1055). 

A disaccharide is produced by mixing together In cold alcoholic 
solution either of these acetylehlorohexoses with the sodium derivative 
of a hexose, and subsequently hydrolysing the acetyl compound first 
produced by the addition of cold sodium hydroxide solution; in no 
case has a solid product been isolated, but the aqueous solution of the 
condensation product has been employed in fermentation experiments 
and in the preparation of crystalline osazones. 

Phenylgalactosidoglucosazone , a pale yellow mass of microscopic 
needles, melts at 155—157° corr. and dissolves in 110 parts of boiling 
water, crystallising from, this medium and also from ethyl acetate. 
When produced by the action of phenylkydrazine, 50 per cent, acetic 
acid, and sodium chloride on a warm dilute solution of the crude disac- 
chaiide, the new compound is always mixed with the less soluble 
osazones of dextrose and galactose, and is separated from these by 
fractional crystallisation from water. 

Phenylglucosidogalactosazone crystallises from benzene, toluene, or 
water in pale yellow needles melting at 175—177° corr. ; it is some¬ 
what less soluble than the preceding compound, requiring for solution 
120 parts of boiling water. 

Phenylgalactosidogalactosazone dissolves In 110 parts of hot water 
and crystallises in pale yellow needles melting at 176—178° corr.; it 
readily dissolves in alcohol, ethyl acetate, acetone, or pyridine. 

Pure cultures of “ bottom J? yeast have no fermenting action on 
galactosidogalaetose, but slowly destroy, the other two disaccharides ; 
the three compounds, however, are practically not affected by u top iy 
yeast, and hence this agent serves to separate these condensation pro¬ 
ducts from the monosaccharides employed in their formation. 

The solutions of the disaccharides, freed in this way from hexoses, 
were submitted to the action of emulsin and kephir lactase * the 
former enzyme hydrolyses the new compounds just as it decomposes 
lactose and melibiose, the latter hydrolyses glueosidogalactose only, 
the others remaining unaffected. 

# Since it seems possible for enzymes to bring about the formation of 
disaccharides from hexoses (Hill, Trans,, 1898, 78, 634) a mix¬ 
ture of galactose and dextrose was treated with an extract of kephir 
ferment, and after remaining for three months at 30° yielded an osazone 
readily soluble in water or toluene, crystallising in yellow needles, 
melting at 193—196° corr. and closely resembling phenyllactosazone. 

G. T. M. 

Amino-acids. By Hays Meyer (Monatsk, 1900, 21, 913—948),— 
The acidity of an amino-acid depends on the electrochemical character 
of the groups near to the amino-nitrogen atom; when this, or the 
carbon atom to which it is linked, is united to positive groups, the 
amino-acid has a neutral or only faintly acid reaction, as, for example, 
In the primary and alkyl-substituted aliphatic amino-acids, piperidine- 
carboxylic and pyrroiidinecarboxylic acids and betaines; when it is 
united to negative groups, the amino-acid reacts as a true acid, for 
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example, in such, compounds as metkyleneglutamine, aromatic amino- 
carboxylic acids and pyridinecarboxylic and quinolioeearboxylic acids. 
Substitution of an amino-hydrogen atom by alkyl in an aromatic 
amino-acid slightly decreases the acid reaction. The stability of the 
esters is, as a rule, the opposite of that of the acids—a stable acid, 
such as glycine, forming a very unstable ester ; those acids in which 
the basic function of the amino-group is neutralised by the presence 
of a negative group are stable and form stable esters, whilst those in 
which the a-carbon atom is united to strongly negative groups are 
unstable, but form stable esters. All acid imides are hydrolysed by 
one equivalent of an alkali to the neutral salt of an amino-acid. 

The following alkyl-substituted anthranilic acids were prepared by 
the action of the alkyl iodides on an aqueous solution of potassium 
anthranilate: ethylanthranilic acid , which crystallises in colourless, 
long needles and melts at 152—153°; n-propylanthranilic acid y which 
crystallises in greenish, flat needles and melts at 110 °; iso butyl- 
anthranilic acid , which crystallises in colourless, long needles and 
melts at 84°; iso amylanthranilic acid , which crystallises in colourless, 
long needles and melts at 68—70°, B. H. P. 

Glycine. By Adolf Jolles (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1900, 31, 
389—394, Compare this vol., i, 30).—When glycine is boiled with 
potassium hydroxide solution for several hours, only small quantities of 
ammonia and acetic acid are formed. Glycine reacts with sodium hypo- 
bromite, although little or no nitrogen is evolved ; that a complex 
change has taken place is proved by the fact that the whole of the 
nitrogen is found in the precipitate obtained with phosphotungstie acid, 
whereas glycine itself yields no precipitate with this reagent. The 
nitrogen in the precipitate is mainly liberated as ammonia on boiling 
with concentrated potash, and formic acid is obtained when the alkaline 
residue is acidified and distilled. J. J. S. 


Synthesis of aS-Diamino valeric Acid. By Emil Fischer (Siizungs- 
her. Akad. Wiss. Berlin , 1900, 52, 1111—1121 ; Ber,, 1901, 34 
454 —464 ).—Ethyl y-phthalimmopropylbromomalonafe , 

C s H 4 0 2 N- [CH 2 ]V CBr(Ca,Et).,, 

obtained by the action of bromine on diethyl y-phthaliminopropyl- 
malonate, crystallises in prisms or plates, melts at 51° (eorr.) s and is 
decomposed in the cold by alkalis ; when treated with ammonia, and then 
with hydrochloric acid, it yields phthalic acid and a-pyrrolidinecarboxylic 
acid, which, when treated with phenylcarbimide, forms phenylcarhimino - 

2 -pyrrolidinecarboxylic acid , ^® 2 < \Q 2 2 “A^ 00 , N 3 Ph 3 cr y s ^ a ^" 
lises from acetone, melts at about 170 °, and is then converted into the 


inner anhydride , OH 2 <^ 


CPL-CH-CO 


^>NPh, which crystallises in coldur- 


"CH 2 -N—CO" 

less prisms and melts at 118° (corn). , y-Phthcdimimpropylbroniomalonic 
acid , obtained from the ester by hydrolysis with hydrogen bromide, crys¬ 
tallises with 2H 2 0, and decomposes at about 140—145° with the forma¬ 
tion of h-phihalimino-a-bromovaleric ocwf,‘C 8 H 4 0 2 H* [OH 2 ] s * CHBr s C0. 2 H ? 
which crystallises from benzene, melts at 127—128° (corr.), and when 
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treated successively with ammonia and hydrochloric acid is converted 
into ah-dimnmovcderic acid. 

The dibenzoyl derivative of aS-dlaminovaleric acid is identical with 
ornithuric acid, and can be partially hydrolysed to the monobenzoyl 
derivative, which is identical with that obtained by Jaffe (Abstr., 1878, 
585) from ornithuric acid. oB-Diaminovaleric acid is probably the 
optically inactive form of ornithin. It. H. P. 

Esters of Amino-acids. By Emil Fischer ( Sitzungsher. Akad , Wiss. 
Berlin , 1900,48, 1062—1088 ; Ber., 1901, 84, 433—454).—The esters 
of the amino-acids are best prepared from the hydrochlorides by treat¬ 
ment with concentrated aqueous alkalis, hydrolysis is avoided at a low 
temperature, and when the solution has been saturated with potassium 
carbonate, the esters can be completely extracted with ether. With the 
exception of the crystalline derivatives of tyrosine, these esters are liq¬ 
uids, which have an alkaline reaction and can be distilled under reduced 
pressure ; the solubility in water decreases with increasing molecular 
weight, the derivatives of aspartic and glutamic acids being, however, 
very soluble ; the boiling points often lie wide apart, and the esters can 
be separated by fractional distillation, thus the isolation of the amino- 
acids from complicated mixtures, such as are obtained, for instance, by 
the hydrolytic decomposition of proteids, can be effected by the fractional 
distillation of the esters; they are easily hydrolysed by boiling with 
water or barium hydroxide, are characterised by their picrates, and 
easily form derivatives when treated with acid anhydrides, acid 
chlorides, halogen alkyls, carbimides, thiocarbimides, aldehydes, ketones, 
or carbonyl chloride ; when heated with alcohol they are converted into 
compounds analogous to glycine anhydride. 

The ethyl ester of glycine forms a picrate which crystallises in quad¬ 
ratic prisms and melts at 157° (corr.); it condenses with ethyl aceto- 
acetate tof orm diethyl acetoaceticglycine , CQ 2 E t • OH I CMe'• NH ■• 0H 2 * CO s Et, 
which crystallises in clusters of colourless, long needles and melts at 
53°, with aeetylacetone to form ethyl acetylacetoneglycine, 

CHAc:0Me*HH*CH 2 -CO 2 Et, I 

which is obtained as a crystalline mass melting at 68° (corr,), with 
acetonylacetone to form a yellow oil, which turns a pine splinter, 
moistened with hydrochloric acid, a deep red colour, and when treated 
with alkalis yields 2 : 5-dimethylpyrrole-l-acetic acid , which crystallises 
in needles, melts at 130—131°, and decomposes in contact with moist 
air. Glycine ethyl ester, when treated with phenyl thiocarbimide, yields 
ethylphenylihiocarhmiinoacetatey NHPtrOS*NH* CH 2 *C0 2 Et,which crys¬ 
tallises in rhombic plates, melts at 85°, and gives a red solution with 
alkalis; when treated with phosgene, it yields diethyl carbamidodiaceiate , 
CO(HH* CH 2 ‘ C0 2 Et) 2 , which crystallises in long, slender prisms and 
melts at 146° (corn). 

Alanine ethyl ester boils at 48° under 11 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 
0*9846 at 12*5°, and forms & picrate which crystallises in yellow needles, 
and melts at 171° (corr.); when kept for some weeks, it is converted 
into the corresponding lactimide (3: 6-dimethyl-2 :5-diketopiperazine). 

The hydrochloride of ethyl a-aminobutyrate, obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloride Into an alcoholic solution of a-aminobutyric acid, 
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crystallises in needles, and can be readily converted into the free estm\ 
which boils at 61*5° under 11 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9655 at 
12*5°, and forms & picrate which crystallises in slender prisms and melts 
at 127° (corr.) ; ethyl ft-aminobutyrate boils at 59—60° under 12*5 mm. 
pressure; attempts to esterify y-aminobutyric acid resulted in the 
formation of its anhydride, the pyrrolidone, which boiled at 153° under 
12 mm. pressure; 3 : ^-diethyl-2 : b-diketopiperazine, C 4 H 4 0 2 N 2 Et 2 , 
obtained by heating ethyl a-aminobutyrate at 170°, crystallises in 
lustrous leaflets and melts at 265° (corr.). 

i-Ethyl leucine boils at 83*5° under 12 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*929 
at 17°, forins a picrate which crystallises in yellow needles and melts 
at 136° (corr.), and a d -tartrate, which crystallises in lustrous leaflets 
and melts at 145° (corr.); the 1 -ethyl ester has a rotation [a] D 4* 13*1° 
at 20°, is not racemised when hydrolysed, and forms a picrate which 
crystallises in small needles and melts at 129*5° (coir.). By means of 
this ester, pure Z-leueine can be isolated from the products of the hydr¬ 
olysis of horn ; leucinimide (3 : b-diisobutyl-2 : %-diketopiperazine) crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol and melts at 271° (corr.); the benzenesulphonic 
derivative of cf-leucine crystallises in clusters of needles, melts at 
119—120° (corn), and has [a] D —39° at 20° (compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 647), i -acetyl leucine crystallises in needles and melts at 161° (corr.). 

i-Ethyl a-amino-n-capyroate boils at 90—91° under 11 mm. pressure, 
has a sp. gr. 0*9335 at 17°, forms a picrate which crystallises in prisms 
melting at 124° (corr.), and, when heated, yields 3 : §-dibutyl-2 : 5-diJceto- 
piperazine , which crystallises in lustrous leaflets and melts at 268° 
(corr.). i- Phenyl-a-olanine ethyl ester is a viscous oil which has a sp. gr. 
1*065 at 15°, and boils at 143° under 20 mm. pressure ; it forms a 
picrate which crystallises in flat prisms melting at 156*5° (corn), and 
when heated at 180° for 24 hours yields the phenyllaetimide. 

1 -Tyrosine ethyl ester crystallises in flat prisms, melts at 108—109° 
(corn) has [a] D + 20*4° at 20°, and, when heated at 180° for 24 hours 
is converted into a piperazine derivative. Sarcosine ethyl ether boils 
at 43° under 10 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*971 at 15*5°, and forms 
a picrate which crystallises in needles and melts at 149° (corn). 1 -Diethyl 
aspartate is a viscous oil which boils at 126*5° under 11 mm. pressure, 
has a sp. gr. 1*089 at 17° and [a] D -9*46° at 20°. d -Diethylglutamate 
boils at 139—140° under 10 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*0737 at 17° 
and [a]„ + 7*34° at 20° R. H. P. 

Canarin and ^-Thiocyanogen. By Alwin Goldberg ( J.pr , Chem 
1901, [ii], 03, 41—48).—Canarin obtained from thiocyanates, and 
the i/r-thiocyanogen products prepared by various chemical methods, 
are quite distinct substances. The author has determined the quantity 
of each produced from potassium thiocyanate by treatment with 
chlorine, bromine, fuming nitric acid, or potassium chlorate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and from ammonium thiocyanate by interaction with 
ammonium persulphate. 

Canarin is separated from the ^-thiocyanogen products as the slightly 
soluble sodium salt; on the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution 
of this salt, canarin, * (C 8 H 6 ON 8 S^)a;, is obtained as a light brown 
precipitate which, when dry, forms a yellowish-red powder. It is 
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extremely stable towards reducing agents; of its decomposition products 
obtained under various circumstances, cyanuric acid and its derivatives 
may be mentioned. In the formation of alkali salts, one-third of its 
hydrogen is replaced by the alkali metals. 

By the action of a dry halogen on a dry thiocyanate, and the treat¬ 
ment of the resulting thiocyanogen, (ON’S)#, with alkali hydroxide, 
canarin is obtained in a yield of 30—40 per cent, of the thiocyanate 
employed. After the separation of the canarin sodium derivative, the 
residual alkaline solution yields, on addition of hydrochloric acid, a 
yellow, amorphous substance , C 3 H 4 ON 4 S. 2 , in a quantity of about one- 
third to one-half of the dye produced in the same reaction; the 
filtrate contains sulphuric acid, hydrocyanic acid, and ammonia. When 
the substance, C 3 H 4 ON 4 S 2 , is heated with hydrochloric acid under 
pressure, it yields cyanuric acid; on treatment with ammonium sul¬ 
phide under pressure, it furnishes -dithiomelanurenic acid, and with 
ammonia under pressure, thioammeline. E. G-. 

Preparation of Doubly Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. • By 
Gael Harries (Ber, 9 1901, 34, 300—304).—When the phosphates of 
certain diamines are distilled, ammonia, ammonium pyrophosphate and 
an unsaturated hydrocarbon containing two double bonds are formed. 
The hydrochloride and sulphate of the diamine are less suited for this 
purpose. 

[With Surest Adamiantz].— Diacetoneaminoxime , 
NH 2 -CMe 2 -CH 2 *OMe:NOH, 

is obtained from diacetonamine, hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and 
potassium carbonate (compare Abstr., 1896, i, 318); it melts at 
55—56°, and boils at 129—131° under 14 mm. pressure. It is re¬ 
duced by sodium and alcohol to fiS-dictmino l3-methijlpentane t 
NH 2 *CMe 2 *CH 2 *C HLMe-N H 2 ; 

this boils at 36—41 c under about 12 rum. pressure, and forms a 
phosphate which melts at 1ST—188°. "When the phosphate is distilled, 
methylisoprene {methylpentad iene ), C 6 H 10 , perhaps C 2 HICMe*CHICH.Me, 
is formed ; it boils at 75—77° under 779 mm. pressure, and has sp. gr. 
0*71761 at 16°. 

[With Ernest Atkinson],—M ethylcycfotiexenonehydroxylamino-oxime, 

(Abstr., 1898, i, 402), .is re- 

duced by sodium and alcohol to a diamine , 0 T H 16 N 2 , which boils at 
85— 89° under 17 mm. pressure, and forms a sulphate , with H 2 S0 4 ,2H 2 0, 
which was analysed. When the phosphate of the diamine is distilled, 
a dihydrotoluem (methyhyclohexadiene), C 7 H 10 , is obtained; this boils 
at 107—108° under 779 mm. pressure. 0. F. B. 

Hydrouracil. By Julius Tapel (Ber n 1901, 34, 144).—The sub¬ 
stance recently described by the author and Weinschenk (this vol., 
i, 72) as hydrouracil has been previously described by Weidel and 
Boithner (Abstr., 1896, i, 470) as /Jlactylcarbamide. A. H. 

So-called Diazoguanidine. By Arthur Hantzsch and A. Vagt 
{Annalen, 1901, 314, 339—369).—In many respects, the behaviour of 
diazoguauidine (Thiele, Abstr., 1892, 1298) is inconsistent with that 
of a true diazo-compound. The authors’ investigation shows that 
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the salts o£ dlazoguanidlne, originally represented by the formula 
NH 2 *C(NH)*NH*ISniSr*X, are actually derivatives of carbaminoimino- 

azoimide, NH 2 *C(NH)’N<^, and brings out the analogy between 

this compound and carbaminoazoimide (Thiele and Stange, Abstr., 
1895, i, 252). 

Carbaminoiminoazoimide nitrate Is acid towards litmus, the aque¬ 
ous solution, when boiled, yielding nitric acid and aminotetrazole, 
N—hL 

N*NH^°‘ NH2 3 mira ^ e ^ a st-named substance crystallises 

from alcohol and melts at 174—175°, when it decomposes. Carbamino¬ 
iminoazoimide hydrogen sulphate , obtained by adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid to an alcoholic solution of the nitrate, behaves In a 
similar manner, yielding aminotetrazole and sulphuric acid; when 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid, the same change is brought about, 
20 per cent, of azoimide also being produced. When the nitrate Is 
reduced with cold stannous chloride, nitrogen is the main product, 
whilst hydrogen sulphide gives rise to nitrogen and guanidine. 

Carbaminoazocyanide (< aminohydroxymethylcyanotriazen ), 
NH 2 -C0-NH*N:N*CN, 

obtained from carbaminoazoimide and hydrogen cyanide, is a brownish- 
yellow powder which darkens at 250°, and decomposes completely at 
higher temperatures ,* it is insoluble in water and all organic solvents, 
but forms alkali derivatives from which It may be regenerated by 
dilute acids. 

Thiele observed that carbaminoiminoazoimide nitrate is resolved by 
sodium hydroxide (2 mols.) into cyanamideazoimide. The authors have 
succeeded in showing that carbaminoiminoazoimide is first formed 
from the action of the alkali (1 mol.); it exists unquestionably in the 
aqueous solution, but on evaporating the liquid, aminotetrazole is pro¬ 
duced. When a cold aqueous solution of carbaminoiminoazoimide is 
treated with sodium hydroxide (2 mols.), cyanic acid and azoimide are 
produced, and conversely, carbaminoiminoazoimide may be synthesised 
from the two substances last named ; similarly, aminotetrazole, which 
sodium hydroxide converts Into cyanamide and azoimide, is produced 
when these compounds are brought together. 

as -Dihenzylcya7iamide i CN*N(CH 2 Ph) 2 , prepared from cyanamide and 
benzyl iodide at 50°, crystallises from ether in lustrous, white leaflets, and 
melts at 53—54°; it is identical with Wallaces cyanodibenzylamine 
(Abstr., 1899, I, 659). M. 0. F. 

Remarks on the Relation of Inorganic to Organic Chemistry, 
By August Michaelis (Annalen, 1901, 314, 276—280).—The author 
discusses the development and future of that branch of chemistry 
which deals with organic compounds containing such elements ' as 
phosphorus, arsenic, boron, silicon, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium. 

M. O. F. 

Direct Hydrogenations Effected in the Presence of Reduced 
Nickel; Preparation of Hexahydrobenzene. By Paul Sabatier 
and Jean B. Sendebens (Compt. rend 1901, 132,210—212. Compare 
Abstr., 1897, i, 305, 545 ; 1899, i, 555).—When hydrogen, saturated 
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at the ordinary temperature -with the vapour of benzene, is led over 
finely divided nickel at 180—200°, combination of the two gaseous 
reagents takes place, resulting in the formation of cyclohexane, The 
liquid product is quit© free from benzene and its partially hydro¬ 
genated derivatives. When the hydrocarbon is in excess the product 
consists of cyclohexane and unaltered benzene. At 300°, the cyclo¬ 
hexane is decomposed while still in contact with the nickel, and yields 
methane and a deposit of carbon. In all probability, the first stage 
of this reaction consists in the decomposition of 1 mol. of the cyclo- 
hexane into 3 naols. of ethylene, the gaseous hydrocarbon being 
then broken up into methane and carbon (compare Abstr., 1897, i, 305, 
545 ). The higher homologues of benzene also undergo hydrogenation 
in a similar manner, whilst nitrobenzene is easily reduced to aniline. 

G. T. M. 

Constitution of Benzene. By George M. Bxchardson (Amer. 
Chem. /.» 1901, 25, 123—144).—The author draws attention to a 
number of properties in which ortho- and para-derivatives of benzene 
resemble one another, but in which they differ from isomeric meta¬ 
compounds. Among the points dealt with are (1) Phenomena of 
substitution ; (2 ) influence of substituents on the properties of a 
compound; (3) phenomena of reduction and oxidation.. The conclusion 
drawn is that Claus 1 diagonal formula best represents the structure 
of the benzene molecule. «J, J. S. 

Formation and Preparation of Propylbenzene. By F. Bqd- 
roxjx (CompL rend 1901, 132, 155—157).—-The hydrocarbons, ay-di¬ 
phenyl propane, and propylbenzene, are produced by heating at 60° a 
mixture of benzene, aluminium chloride, and trimethylene dibromide. 
The propylbenzene, on treatment with bromine and aluminium 
bromide, yields pentabromopropylbenzene and a small quantity of 
hexabromobenzene; the latter substance is produced from isopropyl¬ 
benzene, and the quantity obtained shows that the crude hydrocarbon 
consists chiefly of iz-propylbenzene with 1*3 per cent, of cumene. The 
hydrocarbon produced from benzene and propylene dibromide in the 
presence of aluminium chloride consists almost wholly of the normal 
isomeride, only a trace of hexabromobenzene being obtained on brom- 
ination. The hydrocarbon derived from a/MIphenylpropane by distil¬ 
ling this substance from powdered aluminium chloride yields equivalent 
proportions of pentabromopropylbenzene and hexabromobenzene, and 
therefore consists of equal quantities of ^-propylbenzene and cumene. 

.. G. T. M. 


Tetramtrobenzene, Nitrodinitrosobenzene, and Trinitro- 
phenylhydroxylamine. By Rudolf Nietzki and Bichard Dietschy 
(Ber.j 1901, 34, 55—60).—By the action of picryl chloride on hydroxyl-- 
amine hydrochloride in presence of sodium acetate, a dinitrodiniiroso- 


h&nmie is produced, 


which the formula C 6 H 2 (N 0 2 ) 2 <^^ 9 


[(Is 0 . 2)2 :(NO) 2 — 1 : 3 : 4 :5] is assigned; it separates in glistening, 
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golden flakes, melts at 133°, dissolves readily in hot water, alcohol, 
ether, or acetic acid, and is perhaps the same substance which Michael 
and Brown (Abstr., 1887, 663) described as dipicrylhydroxylamine. 
Like dinitrosobenzene, it is relatively very stable, but is oxidised by 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 to 1:2:3: 5- tetranitrobenzene, C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 4 , 
which crystallises from alcohol in minute, yellow needles, melts at 
116°, is reduced by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid to tetr- 
aminobenzene, and with aniline forms ah additive product crystallising 
from alcohol in red needles and melting at 180°. 

2:4: ^-TrinitrophenyBl-hydroxylamine, 0 6 H 2 (NO 2 ) 3 , NH*OII, formed 
by the action of picryl chloride on hydroxylamine hydrochloride when 
no sodium acetate is used, crystallises from alcohol, in which it is only 
slightly soluble, in minute, yellow needles, melts at 174°, and differs 
entirely from the substance melting at 99—100° which Michael and 
Brown prepared by the action of hydroxylamine on ethyl picrate, and 
described as picry[hydroxylamine; it forms an additive product with 
aniline, is reduced by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid to teir- 
aminobenzene, and by ammonium sulphide to dinitrodiaminobenzene, 
and is oxidised by nitric acid to tetranitrobenzene. Alcoholic potass¬ 
ium hydroxide converts the hydroxylamine into iso picric acid, 
C 6 H 3 0 7 N 3 , which crystallises from water or alcohol in dark yellow 
needles and melts at 117—118° (picric acid melts at 122°); the pot¬ 
assium salt crystallises in brown flakes with a violet lustre, and is three 
times as soluble in water as potassium pici'afce; the structure of the 
acid has not been determined, but it is suggested that one of the nitro- 
groups has been replaced by hydroxyl, and the hydroxylamine group 
oxidised to a nitre-group. 

1:3: b-Trinitro-2-nitrosobenzene, C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 *!N"0, prepared by oxidis¬ 
ing the hydroxylamine with chromic acid in acetic acid solution, crys¬ 
tallises from acetic acid in greenish-yellow flakes, melts at 198°, and 
shows a normal molecular weight when dissolved in boiling benzene. 
Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 does not oxidise it to tetranitrobenzene, but 
converts it into a substance, C 6 H 3 0 6 N 3 , having the composition of a 
trinitrobenzene, but which is regarded as 3 :5- dinitro-i-nitrosophenol , 
N0"C 6 H 2 (N0 2 )*0H, or 3 : 5-dinitroquinoneA-monoxime, 

o:c 6 h 2 (no 2 ) 2 :noh ; 

it crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 110°, dissolves 
in alkali carbonates, and is reprecipitated by acids. T. M. L. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Anthracene. By Otto Dimroth 
(Ben, 1901, 34, 219—223. Compare Meisenheimer, this vol., i, 135). 
—Nitroanthracene can be obtained, not only from the products, 
O 14 H 10 ,HNO 3 and O 14 H 10 ,2NO 2 , obtained by Liebermann and Linde- 
mann by the action of nitrous fumes on anthracene (Abstr., 1881, 99), 
and the compound, C u H 10 ,EtNO s , prepared by the action of nitric acid 
and alcohol on anthracene (A. G. Perkin, Trans., 1891, 59, 637), but; 
also by the action of alkalis on the nitroacetate and nitrochloride* 

Anthracene nitroacetate, jl$T0 2 * O H<Cq 3 *OAc, prepared by the 

action of 1 mol. of nitric acid on anthracene suspended in glacial acetic 
acid, is a yellow substance which has not been crystallised, but is 

VOL. LXXX. i. f 
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converted by warm dilute sodium hydroxide into nitroanthracene. The 

nitrochloride , N0 2 »GH<CQ 6 g 4 !>CHCl ? prepared by adding strong 

hydrochloric acid to the nitration mixture* crystallises from benzene 
in broad* colourless needles* melts at about 163°, and is readily con¬ 
verted into nitroanthracene, the yield of which exceeds slightly the 
weight of anthracene used. Nitr ©anthracene is also produced when 
sulphuric acid is added to the nitration mixture, but without this 
addition the mixture slowly decomposes, giving, at first, a substance 
which separates in stout, white crystals, dissolves in dilute sodium 
hydroxide with an intense red coloration, crystallises from benzene in 
white needles, and melts at 135°; anthraquinone subsequently separ¬ 
ates. When heated on the water-bath, a substance, C 28 H 5S 0 2 , is pro¬ 
duced which is regarded as dianthranol, 

OH-c<J^>o:c<^g*>o-OH, 

or, more probably, dianthrone, CO<Cn 6 5 4 ^CH • CH<^p 6 ll ©>00; this 

is identical with the product obtained by Orndorff and Bliss (Abstr,, 
1896, i, 570) from anthranol, and described by them as a polymeride, 
C 28 H 2 A > fact that it is an oxidation product is shown by its 
formation from anthranol by treatment with ferric chloride, a reaction 
analogous to the formation of a- and /3-dinaphthols from a- and 
/l-naphtkols, T. M. L. 

Triphenylchloromethane. By James F. Norris and Warren 
W. Sanders ( Anier . Ghem . J, 9 1901, 25, 54—62. Compare Gomberg, 
Abstr., 1901, i, 77).—The authors have obtained a nearly theoretical ' 
yield of triphenylchloromethane by a method differing somewhat 
from that recently described by Gomberg; they have also isolated a 
brown, crystalline intermediate product, AI 2 CI 6 ,2CPh 3 CI, which 
decomposes rapidly in the air, and when heated begins to decompose 
at 122—125°. E. G. 

Non-existence of Tervalent Carbon. By James F. Norris 
(Am&r. Ghem. Jh 1901, 25, 117—122. Compare Gomberg, this voh, 
i, 77).—The reaction of zinc on triphenylchloromethane is much more 
rapid in ethyl acetate then irt benzene solution ; in the former case, 
hydrogen is evolved and the action completed within 2—B minutes, 
whereas in benzene solution the action goes on for 5—6 days and no 
hydrogen is evolved. The product obtained by either method when 
brought into contact with air yields Gomberg 5 s peroxide. The authors 
conclude that Gomberg 5 s unsaturated hydrocarbon, triphenylmethyl 
{he. cit.), is really diph&nylphenylenemethane, CPh 2 !C 6 K 4 , and is obtained 
by the elimination of hydrogen chloride from the chloro-derivative. 
Gomberg 5 s peroxide is only formed when moist air acts on the hydro¬ 
carbon, and is hence probably due to the combined action of moisture 
and oxygen. The action of iodine on the hydrocarbon, if the author’s 
view, of its constitution be accepted, must be due to the intermediate 
formation, of hydrogen iodide. In many properties, diphenylphenylene- 
methane resembles tetrahydronaphthalene. ' J. J. S. 
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Crotonic and isoCrotonic Acids, 
and Paul Spxess (Ber., 1901, 84, 189- 


By Wilhelm Autenrieth 

- 197 ), 


On boiling crotonic 
acid with acetic anhydride, a mixture of acetic crotonic anhydride and 
crotonic anhydride is apparently obtained (compare this vol, I, 185), 
which, without further purification, yields with aniline the anilide 
IPO Me 

xr 14 nr\ xTTT-m j this crystallises from water in colourless, lustrous 
]E[*0*00*jNHPh 

needles or thick prisms, melts at 115°, dissolves In 2000 parts of 
water at 15°, and can also be obtained by the action of aniline on 
erotonyl chloride, formed by the action of phosphorus pentachloride 
on crotonic acid. With bromine, the anilide yields a/3-dibromobutyryl- 
Br 


which crystallises from dilute alcohol in 


H-C-Me 

anilide, H .£. 00 . NH p h > 

Br 

lustrous plates, melts at 159°, and is also formed from Kolbe ? s a/3-d£- 
bromobutyric acid (/. pr . Ckem., 1842, 25, 385) by the successive 
action of phosphorus pentachloride and aniline. 

i&oCrotonylanilide, n ^ , is formed by the action of 

J H-c-co-iraPh J 

aniline on the mixed anhydrides obtained by boiling acetic anhydride 
with tsocrotonlc acid ; it crystallises from water at 60° in slender, 
silky needles, melts at 73—74°, and is soluble in 1100 parts of water 
at the ordinary temperature. When fsoerotonie acid is treated with 
phosphorus pentachloride at the ordinary temperature, and then with 
aniline, it yields, not nsocrotonylanilide, but the isomeric crotonylanilide, 
owing to the isocrotonyl chloride being transformed Into erotonyl 
chloride ; if, however, during the formation of the chloride, the mixture 
is cooled, no such change occurs, and fsocrotonylanilide is ultimately 
obtained. The latter is completely transformed into crotonylanilide 
when heated for 8 hours at 180—200°, and is thus the labile form of 

Br 


the anilide. 


iso-a fi-Dibromobutyrylanilide, R ^ 


H'C-CO-EHPh’ 


obtained 


Br 

from it by the addition of bromine, melts at 115°, and is more soluble In 
alcohol than its Isomer Id e; it Is also formed by the successive treat¬ 
ment of tso-a/Mibromobutyric acid with phosphorus pentachloride and 
aniline. These facts establish the correctness of Wislicenus* views (Abstr*, 
1889, 236) as to the existence of two different dibromobutyric acids. 

With acetic anhydride, both /2-chlorocrotonie acid and ft-chlomiso- 
crotonic acid yield the corresponding anhydrides, which interact 
normally with aniline and phenylhydrazine; it is noteworthy that 
the former acid is not converted by this treatment into the iso-acid, 
although rapidly transformed by phosphorus pentachloride into, w- 
crotonyl chloride (Abstr., 1896, i, 591). fi-CMoromocrotonylanilids* 

Me*Cj'*Gl crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender prisms 

H*C*0O°NHPh J 

melting at 108°, and the phenylhydrazide from benzene on adding 
light petroleum in lustrous leaflets melting at 114°, fi-Chlorocrotmyl* 

" .* ' • p 2 
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anilide , ^ si '^■ 6 , forms slender needles melting at 122—123°, 

H-C-CO-NHPh 

and the phenylhy dr azide flat needles melting at 130°. W. A, D. 

Synthesis of Amines by the Aid of Alkyl Salicylates. By 
Alfred Tingle (. Amer . Chem . J. } 1901, 25, 144—155. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 544 and 641).—It lias previously been shown that 
secondary amines are obtained by the action of alkyl salicylates on 
aniline. Ammonia acts on methyl salicylate at its boiling point, 
yielding dimethylaniline and salicylamide, the latter being then partly 
converted into polysalicylonitrile; the reaction between ammonia 
and ethyl or tsoamyl salicylate is so slow that the products could not 
be investigated. Benzanilide is the only product obtained by the 
action of aniline on methyl benzoate, whether the former is in excess 
or not. Benzoic acid and dimethylanilme give a small amount of 
methyl benzoate and a tarry substance. It is probable- that the action 
between an aromatic ester and aniline is a reversible one, R/C0 2 B/ + 
KH 2 Ph B,*C0 2 H + NHPhB', but that in the case of salicylates the 
reaction becomes no longer reversible owing to the fact that the 
salicylic acid is decomposed into phenol and carbon dioxide as fast as 
it is formed. 

When methyl salicylate (2 mols.) and aniline (1 mol.) are boiled for 
6 hours, the product is dimethylanilme, and not methylaniline, the pro¬ 
duct formed when aniline is in excess. 

Methyl p-hydroxybenzoate (1 mol.) and aniline (3 mols.), when 
boiled for 4 hours, give dimethylaniline and phenol in addition to the 
unchanged substances. Methyl m-hydroxyhenzoate crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colourless needles melting 
at 70°. When boiled with excess of aniline, it is partly converted 
into m-hydroxybenzanilide, but no secondary or tertiary base is formed, 
no doubt owing to the fact that the acid, unlike the ortho- and para- 
acids, is stable. J. J. S. 

Dimethylaniline Oxide. By Eugen Bamberger and Paul 
Leyden (. Ber 1901, 34,12—26. Compare Bamberger and Tschirner, 
Abstr., 1899,1, 347 and 682).—In preparing dimethylaniline oxide, 
the yield is improved by using hydrogen peroxide previously neutralised 
with magnesia. Small quantities of nitrobenzene are formed, ap¬ 
parently owing to the following changes, NPhMe* —*■ BHPhMe —* 
PhNO — Ph-NOy 

When dry dimethylaniline oxide hydrochloride is heated in a stream 
of carbon dioxide for 150 hours at 75 —80°, it yields 26 per cent, of 
its weight of a mixture of dimethylaniline and methylaniline in the 
proportion 3 :2, along with traces of aniline and o-dimethylamino- 
phenol, 6 per cent, of a mixture of tetramethyl-p^-diaminodiphenyl- 
methane, CH 2 (C 6 H •!N'Me 2 ) 2 , and bisdimethylaniline (Lippmann and 
Lange, Abstr., 1881, 161), and about 8 per cent, of mixed _p-dimethyl- 
aminophenol (von Pechmann, Ber., 1899, 32, 3682, note) and p-amino- 
phenol j 18 per cent, of a violet amorphous powder is also formed 
along with 10 per cent, of resin and about 2 per cent, of a crystalline, 
slightly acid substance melting at 157°, which was not analysed. 
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When the hydrochloride is boiled for 70 hours with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it yields principally dimethylaniline with only traces of 
methylaniline and aniline; formic acid, quinol, tetramethyibenzidine* 
0 12 H 8 (NMe 2 ) 2 , bisdimethylaniline, dimethy l-/>aminophenol, and traces 
of ^-aminophenol are also formed along with a crystalline substance 
melting at 135° and having the properties of an aminophenol. 

Pry dimethylaniline oxide, on being heated for 10 minutes at 
140—150°, yields formaldehyde in quantity, along with dimethy laniline 
and methylaniline in the proportion 3 ; 2, and traces of tetramethyldi- 
aminodiphenylmethane and dimethy lamino-o-phenol. When the oxide is 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid for 12 hours at 65—75°, it 
suffers isomeric change to the extent of 60 per cent, into a mixture 
of equal parts of o- and ^dimethylaminophenol; the anhydride 
(C 6 H 4 'NMe 2 ) 2 Q of the former (Holzmann, Abstr., 1888, 1080) is also 
obtained, along with dimethylaniline and methylaniline, in the propor¬ 
tion 9 : L 

The production of methylaniline probably takes place thus : 
NPhMe 2 IO = NHMePh + CH 2 0, the formaldehyde then interacting with 
dimethylaniline to form tetramethyldiaminodiphenyImethane. Aniline 
is formed similarly along with formaldehyde owing to oxidation of the 
methylaniline by oxygen derived from the dimethylaniline oxide ; the 
dimethylaminophenols, formed from the latter by isomeric change, yield 
methylaminophenol and aminophenol in the same way. Quinol is 
formed by the hydrolysis of dimethy 1-p-aminophenol. *W. A, P. 

Action of Nitric Aoid on the Esters of Phenylmethylaxnino- 
formic Acid. By Pjeter van Rombxjrgh (Proc. K. Ahad. Wetmsch . 
Amsterdam, 1900,3,451—453).— Methyl phenylmethylcarbamate , obtained 
by the action of methylaniline on methyl chloroformate, is a crystal¬ 
line substance, which melts at 44° and boils at 243°; when treated 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, it yields the 2 : ^-diniiro- 
derivative, which crystallises in glossy, transparent crystals and 
melts at 98°; the corresponding dhmYro-derivative of the ethyl ester 
melts at 112°. Both dinitro-derivatives, when heated. in sealed 
tubes at 150° with fuming hydrochloric acid, decompose, giving carbon 
dioxide, alkyl chlorides, and 2 :4-dinitromethylaniline. The corre¬ 
sponding 2:4: 6-trinitro-compounds were obtained by the action of 
methyl iodide on the silver salts of the 2 :4 : 6-trinitrophenylcarbamie 
esters ; the methyl ester is a yellow, crystalline substance and melts at 
112—113°, the ethyl ester melts at 65°. R* H, P. 

Action of Toluene-p-sulphinic Acid on Nitrosobenzene. By 
Eugen Bamberger and Adolf Rising (Per., 1901, 34, 228—241).— 
The following substances have been obtained by the action of toluene- 
p-sulphinic acid on nitrosobenzene dissolved in alcohol, acetic acid, or 
chloroform : (1) j?-Aminophenol. (2) Aniline. 

(3) Aminophenol toluene-p-sulphonate , 0H*C 6 H 4 *NH 2 ,C 6 H 4 Me , S0 3 H, 
which can also be prepared from p-aminophenol and toluene-p-sulphonic 
acid ; it forms glistening, silvery-white flakes, melts and decomposes ^to 
a violet oil at 245°, dissolves readily in water and alcohol, less readily 
in other solvents, and yields ^-aminophenol when ..acted on by sodium 
hydroxide. 
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(4) p -Aminopkenyl toluene-ip-sulpkonate, C 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 8 O e C 6 H 4 8 NH 2 , was 
obtained as its ^^e/i 0 -p sM^/iO?ia^,C 6 H 4 Me*SO 3 *G 6 H 4 *NH 2J C\H 7 9 SO 3 E[ 5 
in tiie form of white needles melting at 242-5 — 243° to a violet liquid ; 
the ester itself crystallises from alcohol in long, glassy prisms, forms a 
crystalline hydrochloride , oxalate , and sulphate , is hydrolysed only with 
great difficulty to p-amino phenol and toluenesulphonic acid, has also 
been prepared synthetically by reducing the corresponding nitro-ester, 
and is probably formed by isomeric change from an unstable additive 
product, C c H 4 * .N H• OS0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me, of nitrosobenzene, and the sulphinic 
acid. The monoacetyl derivative, NHAc* G 6 H 4 *0 8 S0 2 9 C 6 H 4 Me, cry stal- 
lises from benzene in flat, white, glistening needles and melts at 
145*5—146°; the diacetyl derivative, N Ac 2 • C 0 H 4 8 OS0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol, melts at 101°, and is converted into the 
preceding compound by hot aqueous sodium hydroxide. When 
diazotised, the ester condenses with /3-naphthol to form a compound , 
OH e O 10 H o • N 2 *C c H 4 *0*S0 2 # G 6 H 4 AEe, which crystallises in glistening, 
orange-red needles, and melts at 157—157*5°, 

(5) R>Tolylsulphonyl-/3-phenylbydroxylamine, 

G 6 H 5 *N(0H)*S0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me, 

a stable additive product of nitrosobenzene and the sulphinic acid, forms 
white, glistening plates, melts at 143—143*5°, and is identical with 
the substance prepared by Bretsehneider (Abstr., 1897, i, 421) from 
j8-phenylhydroxylamine and toluene-p-sulphinic acid, and with the 
synthetical product prepared from /2-phenylhydroxylamine and toluene¬ 
sulphonic chloride. 

(6) pp-Tol aenedisulphoxide, C 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 *S 8 C 6 H 4 Me, which is only 
produced in small quantities, and is identical with the substance pre¬ 
pared by Otto and Gruber from toluenesulphinic acid and water. 

(7) A neutral substance, which formed straw-yellow crystals, melted 
at 161-“162°, and is probably an oxy-compound. 

p -Nitropkenyl ioluene-^-sulpkonaie, C 6 H 4 Me 8 S0 2 * 0 • C 6 H 4 *]Sr0 2 , prepared 
by the action of toluene-jj-sulphonic chloride on sodium p-nitrophenoxide 
in alcoholic solution,forms square, glistening tablets, melts at 97—97*5°, 
and is reduced by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid to the 
amino-ester already described. The o -nitro-ester forms compact, glassy 
prisms and melts at 81*5°; the o -amino-ester forms hard, white, glassy 
needles and melts at 101—101*5°. T. M. L. 

Action of p-Tolylsnlphinic Acid on /3-Phenylhydroxylamin©. 
By Eugen Bambergeb and Adolf Rising (Her., 1901, 34, 241—253. 
Compare Bretsehneider, Abstr., 1897, i, 421).—The products of the 
action of toluene-jp-sulphinic acid on jd-phenylhydroxylamine are 
similar to those obtained from nitrosobenzene, but include alsojp-amino- 
phenyl-p-tolylsulphone ; this is probably due to the conversion of the 
hydroxylaxoin© into nitrosobenzene and aniline, the formation of 
azoxybenzene being prevented by the presence of the sulphinic acid. 

p-Tolylaminophenylsulphone, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 8 S0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me, forms silky, 
white needles, melts at 181*5°, and can be prepared synthetically by 
the action of phosphoric oxide on aniline hydrochloride and toluene-p- 
sulphonic add; the acetyl derivative crystallises from alcohol in white 
needles, melts at 198°, and‘dissolves readily in acetone. T, M. L. 
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Isomerism of Thiocyanic Esters. ByM arcellik P. E. Berthelot 
( Corrupt, rend 1901, 132, 57—58). —Phenyl thiocyanate, freshly pre¬ 
pared, gave the following results: Beat of combustion at const, vol. 
7675*8 cal.; molecular heat of combustion at const, press. +1037*4 
Cal.; heat of formation from elements, - 63*7 Cal. The heat of formation 
of phenylthioearbimide previously determined is —46*5 Cal., and hence 
the difference between the two isomerides is 17*2 Cal., which agrees 
with the difference between alkyl thiocyanates and alkylthiocarbimides. 
Determinations of the heat of combustion of the same specimen of 
phenyl thiocyanate at intervals show that in the course of a few weeks 
at summer temperature it changes to a large extent into phenylthio- 
carbimide. 0. H. B. 

Mechanism of the Change of Arylhydroxylamin.es into 
Aminophenols. II. By Eugen Bamberger (Ber,, 1901, 34, 61 — 68. 
Compare this vol.,i, 140).—In support of the view that the first product 
in the isomeric change of phenylhydroxylamines is an unsaturated 
substance, C 6 B 5 \N7, a number of reactions are quoted in which additive 
products are formed of the types C 6 H 5 *2 nHX and HXIC 6 3T 4 ‘.XH, or 
X*C 6 H 4 *NH 2 . To the first type belong the formation of o- and _p-ammo- 
diphenylamine, NHPh*C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , by the action of aniline on phenyl- 
hydroxylamine, the formation of jp-hydroxydiphenylamine, 

NHPh * C 6 H 4 • OH, 

in the action of dilute sulphuric acid on phenylhydroxylamine, the 
formation of p-hydroxyphenyl-p-tolylamine, C 6 H 4 Me • XEL* O c H 4 * O H, 
by the action of phenol on p-tolylhydroxylamine, and the formation of 
a primary base, C 16 H 20 OhT 2 , probably C 6 H 3 Me 2 - lSfH*0 , C 6 H 2 Me 2 *lsriI 2 , in 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid on 2: 6-dimethylphenylhydroxyl- 
amine. To the second type belong the formation of p~ aminophenol- 
sulphonic acid in the action of sulphuric acid on phenylhydroxylamine, 
:X-C 6 H 5 —NH: 0 C H 5 * 0 -S 03 H~>NH 2 *C G H 3 (OH)-S 03 H, the formation 
of ^hydroxy-p-aminodiphenyl, XH 2 *C r> H 4 *C 6 H 4 *OH, by the action of 
phenol on phenylhydroxylamine, and of benzidine when aniline is 
used, the formation of di-j?-diaminodiphenyl ether, 0(C 6 H 4 *NH 2 ) 2 , in 
the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on phenylhydroxylamine, and 
the formation of phenetidine by the action of alcoholic sulphuric acid on 
phenylhydroxylamine. Additional evidence of the existence of the 
type C 6 H 5 *NI is afforded by the formation of polymeric benzyleneimine, 
(CH 2 IC 6 H 4 I NH) n , in the action of sulphuric acid on jo-tolylhydroxylamine, 
and of aminophenylnitrotolylmethane, XH 2 *C 6 H 4 'CH 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*X0 2 , 
when jo-nitrotoluene is also present. The products of the action of phenol 
on phenylhydroxylamine and y>-tolylhydroxylamine belong to the 
first and second types respectively, showing that the jp-xnethyl group 
favours the formation of compounds of the second type, as has already 
been pointed out in the case of the ^-quinols (loc. cit.). 

A similar explanation is given of the formation of op- and 
j^p-dinitrodiphenylamine, JSTH(C 6 H 4 *X0 2 ) 2 , by the spontaneous de¬ 
composition of a solution in benzene of phenylnitrosohydroxylamine, 
0 6 H 5 -X(X0)0H (Abstr., 1898, i, 366), namely, the formation of jwaitroso- 
phenylhydroxylamine by isomeric change of the unsaturated substance, 
NO*OgH 4 *NI by subsequent,,loss of water, condensation with unchanged 
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nitrosoamlne to ]STO* 6 C 6 H 4 *NH*OgII 4 -]Sr(IS 0)*0H } loss of HNO from the 
condensation product, and oxidation of tiie resulting dinitrosodiphenyl- 
amin© to dinitrodiphenylamine ; the formation of p-nitrodiphenylamine 
and its nitrosoamine would follow in a similar manner by the condensa¬ 
tion of phenylnitrosohydroxylamine with th© unsaturated substance 
from phenylhydroxylamine. T. M. L. 

Regularities in the Distillation of Dilute Aqueous Phenol 
Solutions. By Alexander Naumann and Wilhelm Muller (Her., 
1901, 34, 224—228).—Dilute solutions of phenol were distilled into 
a burette in such a way that quantities of 100 c.c. were successively 
collected, whilst the volume of the solution in the flask was kept 
constant at 500 c.c. by the gradual addition of water. It was found 
that the 100 c.c. of distillate always contained a constant proportion 
of the phenol in the flask, the mean value of the ratio being 0*335, 
whilst successive distillates contained proportions of phenol decreasing 
in a constant ratio the mean value of which was 0*665 ( = 1 -0*335). 
The distillation of the phenol proceeds, therefore, according to the laws 
of an infinite geometrical progression, the sum of which represents the 
whole weight of phenol taken for the distillation. T. M. L. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Phenetole. By William B. 
Schober and Henry L. Bowers (A??ier. Ckem , *71, 1901,25, 69—76).— 
When a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and phenetole is either 
left at the ordinary temperature or heated, p-phenetolesulphonic acid 
is obtained together with a small proportion of th© m-acid, whereas 
according to Moody (Broc., 1892, 8, 90, 214) only the former is 
produced. 

By th© action of fuming sulphuric acid on phenetole at 85°, a 
minute quantity of phenetoledisulphonic acid is formed. E. G. 

Quinols. By Theodor Zincke (Ber., 1901, 34, 253—257).—Bam¬ 
berger, in his account of quinols pA-quinols] (this vol., i, 140) has 
overlooked the fact that the author has already prepared a member of 

/ccrcci\ 

this class of compounds, namely, the substance (20\QQj*QQp>(3Me*OH 

(Abstr., 1896, i, 214). This is obtained by oxidising tetrachloro-^- 
cresol with boiling nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*35 ; in the cold a nitroketone 
is formed which, however, yields the ^-quinol when heated with 
acetic acid; on reduction with zinc and hydrobromic acid, it is recon¬ 
verted into the tetraehlorocresol; it dissolves in alkalis, forms an 
acetyl derivative, and reacts with alkalis and with aniline, exchanging 
one atom of chlorine for the groups OH or JSFHPh respectively, and 
forming products that are still quinone derivatives; it does not react 
with phenylhydrazme. 

Tetrabromo-p-ethylphenol can also be converted into a ty-quinol, 
CO <CBr : CBr>OEt“OH, which melts at 140°, and its acetyl derivative 
at 124°; when treated with cold concentrated sulphuric acid, it forms 
yellow trihromoethyl-'p-quinom , 00<^q^1q^^> 00, which melts ' at 
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118—120°, and can be converted into a colourless quinol melting at 
141°. 

Tetrabromo-p-cresol yields a ijs-quinol, CO^gg^QgJ^CMe'OH, 
melting at 205°; the acetyl derivative melts at 175—176°. 

Tribromo-m-xylenol yields a ijs-quinol, CO<^q^ # .Q gp>OMe-QH, 

melting at 176°; the acetyl derivative melts at 129°. The acid character 
of this and of the last ^-quinol is very feeble. 

Tribromophenols ar© less readily oxidised to \j/- quinols by nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*4 in acetic acid solution; if tbe action is stopped after a 
short time, dibromonitrophenols are obtained. Tribromo-jp-cresol yields 

a ^-quinol, CO <Cq* OH, which melts at 128°, its acetyl 

"" derivative melting at 127—128° (Abstr., 1900, i, 545). Tribromo- 

ethylphenol yields a i p-quinol, CO<^^J_^^>CEt*OH, melting at 

105°. Both these i^-quinois are soluble in alkalis. 

Monochloro- and monobromo-p-cresol are only attacked by nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*5, and the products are not \j /-quinols (Abstr., 1900, 

i, 545), but nitroquinones, CO^Q^-^yQ^^CO, &c. C. F. B. 

Derivatives of Catechol. By Oscar Wisxnger ( Monatsh 1900, 
21, 1007—1020).— 4-Nitrocatechol diethyl ether, obtained by the action 
of 75 per cent, nitric acid on catechol diethyl ether dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid, crystallises in bright yellow needles, melts at 
73—75°, and, when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, yields 
the hydrochloride of the corresponding amino-compound; when 
boiled with acetic anhydride, this forms the diacetyl derivative, 
C 6 H 3 (OEt) 2 * NAc 2 , which crystallises in transparent leaflets, melts 
at 120—121°, and when partially hydrolysed yields the monoacetyl 
derivative, which crystallises in white leaflets melting at 125—126°. 
When catechol methyl ether is nitrated in a similar manner, a mix¬ 
ture of \-rmihoxy-%eihoxy-4-niir6benzene and \-ethoxy-%methoxy-4- 
nitrobenzene is obtained; one of these is soluble in alcohol, crystal¬ 
lises in small, yellow needles, melts at 65—67°, and, when reduced, 
yields the hydrochloride of an amino- compound the diacetyl and 
monoacetyl derivatives of which melt respectively at 117—119° and 
136—138 °; the other is only slightly soluble in alcohol, crystallises 
in long, yellow needles, melts at 100—102°, and when reduced 
yields the hydrochloride of an amno-compound the diacetyl and mono- 
acetyl derivatives of which melt respectively at 135—137° and 
142—143°. 

The constitution of these compounds was determined by their 
conversion into hydroxyquinol triethyl ether. B. H. P. 

Alkyl Ethers of Phloroglucmols. II. Ethers of Methyl- 
■ phloroglucinol. By Josef Herzig and Franz Theuer (Monatsh, 
1900, 21, 852—865. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 545; and Beisch, 
Abstr., 1899, i, 803).—Methylphloroglucinol dimethyl ether is not 
altered by treatment with alcoholic potash, and when treated with 
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methyl iodide and sodium, is converted into the trimethyl ether , 
which is a colourless, mobile oil boiling at 140—142° under 18 mm. 
pressure, and solidifying at - 13° to a white, crystalline mass, which 
melts at 10—13° ; the corresponding methylphloroglucinol dimethyl ethyl 
ether is obtained as a mass of silky crystals, melts at 38°, and boils at 
149—151° under 16 mm. pressure; dibromomethylphloroglueinoldimethyl 
ether , OK*0 G MeBr 2 (OMe) 2 , obtained by the action of bromine on the 
dimethyl ether dissolved in glacial acetic acid, crystallises in needles, 
melts at 73—74°, and can be recovered unaltered after treatment with 
alcoholic potash; the formation and behaviour of these compounds 
show that in methylphloroglucinol dimethyl ether the third hydroxyl 
group is li fixedjust as in the dialkyl ethers of phloroglucinol. TetraA 
methylphloroglucinol methyl ether, when treated with bromine, yields \ 
dibromotetramethylphloroglucinol, which, when boiled with acetic 
anhydride, is converted into acetylbromoielramethylphloroglucinol , 
C 6 Me 4 0. 7 Br*0Ac, which crystallises in lustrous needles and melts at 
135°. The oil, probably hexamethylphloroglueinol, obtained along 
with tetramethylphloroglucinol by the methylation of methylphloro¬ 
glucinol methyl ether, and described by Reiseh (loc. cit .) as penta- 
metliylphloroglucinol, when treated with bromine yields a compound 
which crystallises in the monoclinic system [a : b : c = 1*373 : 1 : 1*116, 
a = 85°1 OH, melts at 129—-131°, and is probably bromotrimethylphloro- 
glucinol. R. H. P. 

Alkyl Ethers of the Phloroglucinols. Ill, Ethers of Di- 
methylpMoroglucinol. By Josef Herzig and M. Hauser (Monatsh., 
1900, 21, 866—874. Compare preceding abstract),—By a continued 
treatment of an alcoholic solution of dimethyl phloroglucinol with 
hydrochloric acid, a mixture of the mono- and. di-ethyl ethers is obtained. 
Dimethylphloroglucinol methyl ether is a colourless oil which boils at 
185° under 13 min. pressure; the dimethyl ether crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles or plates, melts at 100°, is volatile with steam, and when 
treated with ethyl iodide and sodium yields the trimethyl ether which 
crystallises from alcohol and melts at 59°. THmeihylphloroglucinol 
ethyl ether , obtained by repeated treatment of an alcoholic solution of 
trimethylphloroglucinol with hydrochloric acid, is.a white, crystalline 
powder, melts at ' 130°, and when treated with bromine yields 
tribromotrimethylphloroglucinol (Abstr., 1899, i, 32). it. H. P. 

Alkyl Ethers of the Phloroglucinols. . IV. Trimethyl Ether 
of Phloroglucinol. By Josef Herzig and H. Kaserer (Monatsh., 
I960, 21, 875—878).—If a solution of phloroglucinol in methyl alcohol 
is repeatedly treated with hydrogen chloride, a small quantity of 
phloroglucinol trimethyl ether is formed; this is a white, crystalline sub¬ 
stance, melts at 50—52°, and is volatile with steam. R. H. P. 

Influence of the Substituting Radicle on the Tautomerism 
of Phloroglucinol [Derivatives]. By Felix Kaufler (Monatsh., 
1900, 21, 993—1006).—When phloroglucinol dissolved in alcoholic 
potash is treated with benzyl chloride, a mixture of phloroglucinol 
dibenzyl ether, which is a yellow powder melting at 62—64°, and phioro- 
ylucinol tribenzyl ether , which is a similar substance melting at 39—41°, 
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is obtained, and is separated by extracting the dibenzyl etber with 
potassium hydroxide solution. Dimethylphloroglucinol dibenzyl ether , 
which melts at 60°, and dimethylphloroglucinol tribenzyl ether are 
obtained in a similar manner from dimethylphloroglucinol. When the 
actions of propyl iodide and isopropyl iodide on phloroglucinol were 
compared, it was seen that the product from the reaction with iso¬ 
propyl iodide contained a much lower proportion of the isopropyl 
radicle than did that from the reaction of propyl iodide of the propyl 
radicle. These and other differences previously known in the action 
of alkyl haloids on phloroglucinol are discussed. JEL H. P. 


Proof of the Position [of the Methyl Groups] in Dimethyl 
phloroglucinol Methyl Ether. By Gael Bosse (. Monatsh 1900, 
21, 1021—1036).—Dimethylphloroglucinol methyl ether (Abstr., 1898, 
i, 579), when treated with amyl nitrite and potassium hydroxide in 
absolute alcohol, is converted into o-hydroxy-S-methoxy-p-xyloquinom- 
4c-monoxime s which forms red aggregates of crystals and melts and 
decomposes at 166*5°; when reduced with stannous chloride, it yields 
4-ammo-l: b-dihydroxy-S-metkoxy-xylene hydrochloride, which crystallises 
in silky needles, forms a tetracetyl derivative melting at 137°, and, 
when heated with carbamide, yields 1 -hydroxy- 3 -methoxycarbonyl-i„ 
CMe: C(OMe) * 0 • NBL 

aminoxylenol , qjj.q _CMe*C which crystallises in flesh- 

coloured flakes and melts at 253—254°. When oxidised with ferric 
chloride, the hydrochloride is converted into Sdiydroxy-Z-methoxy-p- 
xyloqumone , which crystallises in orange-coloured needles and melts 
at 116*5°; when reduced with stannous chloride, it yields 3 -metkoxy- 
2 : 6- dimetliylphentriol, which crystallises in colourless monoclinic plates 
\a : b :c — 0*6123 :1 : 0*6230, a=125°22'], melts at 125°, and forms a 
triacetyl derivative melting at 76°. The oxime previously referred to 
forms a sodium salt, which crystallises in ruby-red needles, and a 
reddish-brown silver salt; both of these, when treated with ethyl 
iodide, yield a small quantity of a yellowish, crystalline compound 
melting at 189*5°, and the ethyl ether, which crystallises in slender, 
yellow needles, melts at 140°, and when reduced with stannous 
chloride yields 4-amino-l : 5-dihydroxy-3-methoxy-xylene hydrochloride. 

R H. P. 


Action of^-Naphthol on Aldehydes. By John T. Hewitt and 
A. J. Turner (Ber., 1901, 34, 202—204. Compare Rogoff, this voL, 
i, 152).— Pkenyldi~fi-naphtholmeihane, CHPh(C 10 H 6 *OH) 2 , prepared by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on a solution in acetic acid of /?-naphthol 
and benzaldehyde, crystallises from acetic acid, melts at 198° (corr,), 
and does not readily dissolve in any solvent but acetone. The acetate, 
CHPh(O 10 Hg- OAc) 2 , forms colourless needles, melts at 199° (corr.), 
and is only slightly soluble in organic solvents. The , anhydride, 

OHPh<§ 10 g€>0, prepared by heating the dinaphthol with acetic 

acid at 200°, melts at 191°, and is identical with the substance pre¬ 
pared by Claisen (Abstr., 1887, 270) and by Trzeinski (Abstr., 1884, 
1185). T* it. L, 
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Symmetrical Chloride of p-Nitro-o-sulphobenzoic Acid. By 
William E. Henderson (Amer. Chem. J., 1901, 25, 1—26. Compare 
Remsen and Gray, Abstr., 1897, i, 477 ; Hollis, Abstr.,^ 1900, i, 292). 
—The symmetrical chloride of p-nitro-o-sulphobenzoic acid melts at 98° 
(uneorr.), has a density of 1*85, and forms monoclinic crystals [$:6:c = 
0-898321:1:1*114179, 0 = 43°11T7"]. 

By the action of methyl and ethyl alcohols on this chloride, the 
esters described by Kasile (Abstr., 1889, 711) are produced: the 
chloride of methyl p-nltro-o-sulphobenzGate, N0 2 *0 6 H 3 (C0 2 Me) *S0 2 C1, 
cannot, however, be obtained from the pure symmetrical chloride, but 
is produced when the unsymmetrical chloride is employed. Diphenyl 
ip niiro o-sulphobenzoate melts at 119°, the di-o-tolyl ester at 89 90 , 

and the di-p-tolyl ester at 117°. When quinol is heated with the 
symmetrical chloride, 4 mols. of the former appear to react^ with 1 
mol. of the latter with formation of a dark brown compound ; similarly, 
6 mols. of pyrogallol react with 1 mol. of the chloride. By the action 
of resorcinol, the sulphone-Jluorescein of p-nitro-o-sulphobenzoic acid, 


9 9[C , 0 H 3 (OH) 2 j 2 . obtained as a brown powder which exhibits a 

S0. 2 *C 6 H ? ;H0 2 

slight fluorescence in alkaline solution. 

l>hTitro-o-sulphobenzoic anilide, N 02 'C 6 H 8 (CO # NHPh) # S 0 2 'NHPh, 
crystallises in needles and melts at 222°. The anil melts at 183 . 
The dianil , obtained by the action of phosphorus oxychloride on the 
anilide, crystallises in small, yellow needles and melts at 208°; when 
this compound is boiled with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
the anil, whilst if heated with glacial acetic acid, the infusible anilide 
is produced. 

o-Phenylsulphonebenzoic Acid and its Derivatives. By Hall 
Canter (Amer. Chem. J., 1901, 25, 96—111. Compare Newell, Abstr., 
1898, i, 430).— Phenyl-o-tolylsulphone, C 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 Ph, obtained by 
the action of benzene and aluminium chloride on o-toluenesulphonic 
chloride, crystallises in colourless plates, melts at 67*5—68°, is readily 
soluble in the usual organic solvents, and also dissolves in concentrated 
nitric acid, hut is insoluble in hydrochloric acid or water. When ox¬ 
idised with hot potassium permanganate, it yields o-phenylsulplione- 
benzoic acid , C0 2 H-C 6 H 4 *S0 2 Ph } in the form of small, colourless plates 
melting at 267—268°, and readily soluble in alcohol. The barium salt, 
with 3HoO j the calcium salt, with 4’5H 2 G ; the magnesium salt, with 
8H 2 G ; the strontium and zinc salts, both* with 3H 2 G, and the cup'ic 
salt, with 2H 2 0, are described. The acid chloride, C0 2 C1*C 6 H 4 *S0 2 Ph, 
crystallises from ether or benzene In colourless plates, melts at 
262*5—263*5°, and is only sparingly soluble in the usual solvents. ^Xt 
is not readily decomposed by cold water, and is not volatile. The amide 
crystallises in regular, transparent plates, and melts at 220-—257 0 \ 
the anilide crystallises from alcohol in glistening plates melting at 
234—235°. When the acid chloride is treated with benzene and 
aluminium chloride, it yields o-benzoyldiphenylsulphone (compare 
Remsen and Sanders, Abstr., 1895, i, 474), d. J. S. 


o- and p-CMorophenylacetic Acid, By H. Mehner ( J . p \ 
Chem, 9 1900, QSS, [ii], 554:—566),—o-Chlorophenylacetomtrile, obtained 
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by the action of potassium cyanide on o-chlorobenzyl chloride, is a 
colourless oil which boils at 240—242°. When the nitrile is heated with 
aniline, o-chlorophenylacetylphenylainidine, C 6 H 4 01 • CH 2 * C(NHPh)INH, 
is produced, which crystallises in light brown needles and melts at 117°. 
The thioamide , C 6 H 4 C1*CH 2 -CS*NH 2 or C 6 H 4 C1> CH 2 -C(SH)INH, pre¬ 
pared by heating the nitrile with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crystal¬ 
lises in white leaflets, melts at 137°, and is easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, or hot water. The amide, obtained by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid on the nitrile, crystallises in white leaflets, melts at 175°, 
and dissolves readily in alcohol, hot water, or hot benzene, but only 
sparingly in ether, o -Ghlorophenylacetic add , C 6 H 4 C1*CH 2 *C0 2 H, pre¬ 
pared by the action of nitrous acid on the amide, crystallises in white 
needles and melts at 95°; its ammonium salt is described. The anilide , 
o -toluidide, and p -toluidide crystallise in white needles and melt at 
138*5°, 174°, and 169*5° respectively; the phenylhy dr azide forms white 
plates and melts-at 175°. The methyl ester boils at 125—128°, and 
the ethyl ester at 134°, under 23 mm. pressure. 

j>Chlorophenylacetic acid melts at 105—106°. The anilide crystal¬ 
lises in white leaflets, and melts at 164‘5° • the o -toluidide melts at 
179°, and the p- toluidide at 189*5°. The phenylhy dr azide crystallises in 
white needles and melts at 166°. 2 \b-Dinitro-^-chloropJienylaceiic add 
crystallises in pale yellow needles and melts at 167°. Ethyl benzoyl - 
p -chlorophenylacetate crystallises in white needles and melts at 97—98°. 

e. a 

Nitration of Mesitylenic Acid. By Eugen- Bamberger and Ed. 
Demuth (Ber., 1901, 34, 27—33. Compare Konowaloff, Abstr., 1896, 
i, 673).—The authors modify the details of Schmitz's method (Abstr., 
1879, 155) of preparing a- and /3-mtromesitylenie acids, since this 
method, as formerly described, yields a mixture of two dinitromesitylenic 
adds (a and /3). 

a-Dinitromesitylenic add [Me 2 : (N0 2 ) 2 : COJEE = 1: 3 :4 : 6 : 5] is the 
principal product, and yields a more soluble barium salt than the /3-aeid ; 
it forms slender,colour!ess prisms and melts at 212*5—213° (215*5—216° 
corn). On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 4 : 6-di¬ 
amino-1 : 3-xylene (Grevingk, Abstr., 1885, 144), and, with ammon¬ 
ium sulphide, nitroaminomesitylenic add [Me 2 : N0 2 : NH 2 ; C0 2 H = 
1 :3 :4 : 6 :5], which crystallises from water or xylene in long, lustrous, 
sulphur-yellow needles, from alcohol in thick, six-sided plates, and melts 
at 190°. 

(3-Dinitromesitylenic acid [Me 2 : (N0 2 ) 2 : C0 2 H = 1:3 : 2 :4 ; 5] crystal¬ 
lises from water or xylene in nodular aggregates of slender needles, 
melts at 207*5—208° (210*5—211° corn), and on reduction with 
ammonium sulphide yields the corresponding nitroaminomesitylenic acid 
[Me 2 :N0 2 :NH 2 :CQ 2 H «= 1:3 ; 2 : 4 :5 or 1: 3 :4 :2 :5], which crystallises 
from alcohol on adding light petroleum in yellow plates and melts and 
decomposes at 277*5°. A small quantity of a substance melting at 
175° was also obtained ; this, probably, is the second nitroaminomesityl¬ 
enic acid theoretically possible. Diamino-ta-xylene, [Me 2 : (NH 2 ) 2 = 
1:3:2: 4], obtained by reducing /3-dinitromesitylenic acid with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, yields a dibmzoyl derivative crystallising from abso- 
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lute alcohol in lustrous, white needles and melting at 226‘5—227*6° 
(corr.). W. A. D. 

Condensation of a-Benzylcinnamic Acid (BenzyMenehyd.ro- 
cinnamic Acid) to a-Benzylidenehydrindone. By Bastian Schmid 
(J, pr. Chem, } 1900, 62, [ii], 545—553).—a-Benzylcinnamic acid dis¬ 
solves slowly in concentrated sulphuric acid with formation of a yellow 
solution which, when poured into water, yields a crystalline precipitate 
of benzylidenehydrindone (Kipping, Trans*, 1894, 65, 498) melting at 
113—114°. The oxime crystallises from methyl alcohol in greenish- 
yellow masses and melts and decomposes at 184—190°; its formation 
is accompanied by that of another substance which crystallises in yellow 
needles and melts at 165°. The phenylhydrazone was also prepared. 

E. G. 

Ooumarins from Phenols and Negatively-substituted Alkyl 
Acetates : Study of Coumarins. By Hans von Pechmann and 
Erwin Hanke (Ber., 1901, 34,354—362).—Ethyl benzoylaeetoacet&te, 
when condensed with resorcinol in the presence of cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, yields exclusively 4-phenylumbelliferone owing to the 
elimination of its acetyl group ; the benzoyl derivative of the condensa¬ 
tion product crystallises from alcohol in needles and melts at 136°. 

4- Methylumbelliferone results from the condensation of ethylacetyl- 
malonat© and resorcinol. 

5- Ohloro-b-methylumhelliferone, OH' C 6 H 3 <^q • Cl, prepared from 

resorcinol and ethyl a-chloroacetoaeetate in the presence of cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, separates from dilute alcohol in lustrous 
crystals containing JH 2 0; it becomes anhydrous when heated at 
105—110°, and then melts at 236°. The substance is somewhat in¬ 
soluble even in boiling solvents, its solutions exhibiting a violet fluor¬ 
escence ; it dissolves in solutions of ammonia, and the alkali hydroxides 
and carbonates, being reprecipitated by carbon dioxide. On heating its 
alkaline solution, 6-hydroxy-3-methylcoumarilic acid and 6-hydroxy- 
3-methylcoumarin are produced. 

The acetyl and benzoyl derivatives of 3-chloro-4-methylumbelliferone 
crystallise in leaflets and melt respectively at 161° and 163°. 

%-CMorallydroxyA : 1 -dimethylcoumarin, produced by condensing orcinol 
with ethyl a-chloroacetoacetate, crystallises in felted needles and melts 
at 295°; its solutions in concentrated sulphuric acid and the aqueous 
alkalis have a yellow colour, but no fluorescence. It differs from the 
preceding compound in not yielding a red coloration with ferric chloride; 
its acetyl and bmzoyl derivatives crystallise in needles sparingly soluble 
in alcohol and melt respectively at 160° and 196°. 

The constitution of this coumarin derivative has not been determined 
with certainty; it may have either of the following formulae ; 

CH—CMe:C*CMe:CCl CH-C(OH);C*CMe:CCl 

ii l i or 11 v ' i \ 

C(0H)'CH:C— O—OO CMe— ch:o-o— CO 

Z-OMoro-b-methyldaphnetin, C 6 H 2 (0H) 2 <C^^^CC1, obtained by 

mixing an ethereal solution of ethyl a-chloroacetoacetate and excess of 
pyrogallol with cold concentrated sulphuric acid, crystallises from alcohol 
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in lustrous needles and melts at 265°; it is somewhat insoluble in the 
ordinary media, and its solutions do not exhibit fluorescence. The 
alkaline solution is yellow, and darkens on the addition of excess of 
solvent or on exposure to the air; ferric chloride develops a green 
coloration. 

The dimethyl ether crystallises from alcohol in felted needles and 
melts at 172—173° ; on boiling with alkaline solutions, it yields 6 : 7-di- 
methoxy-3-methylcoumarilic acid. 

The diacetyl and dibenzoyl derivatives of 3-chloro-4~metliyldaphneiin 
crystallise respectively in prisms and needles melting at 197° and 166°, 
6-Hydroxy-3-methyIcoumarilic acid, produced by boiling 3-chloro-4- 
methylumbelliferone with excess of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, is isolated by acidifying the cooled alkaline solution and 
purified by crystallisation from hot water; it separates in colourless 
needles which at 105—110° evolve 4 mol. of water, and melt at 
226°. 6-Hydroxy-3-methylcoumarone is obtained as a bye-product in 

this reaction; it melts at 103°, and does not become coloured on ex¬ 
posure (compare Hantzsch, Abstr., 1886, 707). 

Hydroxymetkyl-4c-methylcoumarone , the main product of the action 
of aqueous solutions of ammonia, the alkali hydroxides, or carbon¬ 
ates, on 3-chlorohydroxy-4: ?-dimethylcouxnarin, crystallises from 
wafer in needles melting at 94°; it is readily soluble in the ordinary 
solvents, its solution is not fluorescent and does not develop any 
coloration with ferric chloride. The substance, when dissolved in 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid, develops a reddish-yellow coloration 
which changes to violet on heating. 

6 : 7 -Dimethoxy-Z-methylcoumarUic acid , 

C 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 <Ag!>C-C0 2 H, 

obtained by boiling for 10—15 minutes 3-chloro-7 :8-dimethoxy-4- 
methylcoumarin with excess of sodium hydroxide solution, crystallises 
from alcohol or acetic acid in lustrous leaflets and melts at 184°. In 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it develops a yellow coloration which 
changes to blue on warming. 

6 : 7 -Dimethoxy-S-methylcoumarone, produced by slowly distilling the 
preceding acid, is an oil which remains liquid at —5° and boils at 142° 
under 25 mm., and at 273° under the ordinary pressure; it is soluble 
in the ordinary solvents, and volatile in steam. Its solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is yellow and becomes blue on warming* 

a. t* m. 

Pseudo-acid Derived from Agaric. By L. Alphonse Adrian 
and Auguste Trill at ( Compt * rend., 1901, 132, 151—152).—The 
compound , O 39 H 60 O 6 , obtained by extracting powdered agaric with ' 
dilute alcohol, evaporating to dryness, and crystallising the'product 
successively from benzene and alcohol, crystallises in needles melting 
at 258° (com); when exposed to moist air, the melting point falls to 240°, 
The molecular weight, determined in acetic acid solution' by the 
ebullioscopic method, is 632, the calculated value being 624. The 
substance is not acidic and is only slightly soluble in sodium hydroxide 
solution; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid without alteration, 
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the solution having a yellow colour which changes to orange-purple 
on adding a trace of nitric acid, 

Fusion with potash decomposes the compound, yielding two definite 
products, the first a liquid boiling at 180—190° and having the properties 
of an unsaturated aliphatic acid, the second a neutral, pungent, 
aromatic oil yielding a nitro-derivative slowly decomposing at 50° but 
melting at 100° when rapidly heated. 

The nitre-compound is insoluble in solutions of the alkalis and 
alkali carbonates; on reduction, it yields a diazotisabie amine, the 
diazonium salt of which, when combined with f?-salt gives rise to a 
reddish-brown azo-colouring matter. 

Oxidation of the compound C 30 H G0 O 6 by chromic acid furnishes a 
product crystallising in white leaflets softening at 175° and melting at 
185°; this substance is Insoluble in solutions of the alkalis but dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid without alteration; it contains 
O, 69T1, and H, 8*47 per cent. G. T. M. 

Filicitannic Acid. By B. Reich (Arch. Pharm 1900, 238, 
648—671).—Filicitannic acid is a glucoside contained in JExtractum 
Filicis maris spirituo&um spissum to the extent of 5—6 per cent .; 
it can be obtained from this extract by digesting with cold 10 
per cent, alcohol and precipitating the filtered solution with lead 
acetate ; it is set free from the lead precipitate by hydrogen sulphide. 
It is contained to the extent of 2*7 per cent, in the dried roots or 
rhizomes, and can be extracted directly from these with 10 per cent, 
alcohol; water extracts only 0*4 per cent. The substance has a faintly 
acid reaction ; with ferric chloride, it gives a green coloration, changed 
to violet, and then red, by the addition of a very little sodium car¬ 
bonate ; it has but little reducing action on Fehling’s solution or on 
alkaline silver salts, and in alkaline solution it is oxidised but very 
slowly by the air. 

Filicitannic acid appears to have the composition C S2 H 72 0 36 1^ 2 ,2H 2 0, 
or CggHijrgOggRg; its amorphous, insoluble barium, calcium , and magne¬ 
sium salts, G 82 H 70 O 38 bf 2 Ba 3 , &c., were analysed. It forms a benzoyl 
derivative, C 82 H 73 0 8S &" 2 Bz 3 , which carbonises slowly above 200°. When 
dissolved in 2 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide and treated with 
bromine, It forms an orange-red bromo-Ae rivative, ^82^64®38^2^ r 12* 
When treated with chlorine in the same way, if is at once chlorin¬ 
ated, oxidised, and hydrolysed (a sugar being eliminated); the 
product is orange-yellow, and has the composition C 76 H 4S O 30 N 2 Cl 12 . 
When the acid is hydrolysed with aqueous sulphuric, hydrochloric, or 
hydriodic acid, a sugar Is eliminated, and red, amorphous “ Mix-red ” is 
formed; this appears to be a mixture, for It is only partly soluble in 
alcohol. If the hydrolysis Is effected with 2 per cent, alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 100°, a red, amorphous ethyl ether , C t76 H 5§ 0 29 bT 2 , 0Et, 
Is obtained; this yields the same product when chlorinated as filici¬ 
tannic acid does, and forms violet magnesium and calcium salts, 
C 78 H 58 O 30 N 2 Mg 3 , &c. The sugar could not be obtained crystalline, 
nor could a crystalline derivative of it be prepared; it could not be 
Identified with certainty, hut there is a possibility that it may be 
dextrose. When filicitannic acid is boiled with 15 per cent, aqueous 
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sodium hydroxide and zinc powder, and when it is treated with alkali 
under other circumstances, pkloroglueinol and protocatechuic acid are 
formed in small quantity; the main product of the reaction escaped 
detection, however. When the acid is oxidised with alkaline per¬ 
manganate, or with nitric acid, large quantities of oxalic acid are 
formed; no other product could be detected. C. F. B. 

Condensation of ‘isoButaldehyde with Aromatic Orthoalde- 
hydes. By O. Heezog and 0. Kruh (Monatsh 1900, 21,1095 — 1110). 
—isoButaldehyde (Fossek, Abstr., 1884, 37) and salicylaldehyde react in 
the presence of dilute potassium carbonate solution or in a mixture of 
acetic and hydrochloric acids, yielding the unstable aldol, 
OH>C e H 4 *CH(OH)'CMe 2 *CHO; 

this is a colourless oil with a phenolic odour, is sparingly soluble in 
water, but readily in ether or chloroform; it reduces ammoniacal silver 
nitrate, and when distilled under reduced pressure is resolved into its 
constituents. Its oxime , C n H 15 0 2 N, is a pale yellow syrup, and shows 
few of the characteristics of oximes. When the aldol is treated with 
potassium permanganate by Zelsel’s method, it is partly oxidised to a 
mixture of salicylic and isobutyric acids; with chromium trioxide, it 
yields a small amount of a compound melting at 64—66°, probably 
odiydroxyisobutyrophenone, OH 8 C 6 H 4 °COCHMe 2 . Alcoholic potash 
converts a mixture of the two aldehydes into potassium salicylaldehyde, 
Fossek’s glycol {Joe. cit\ and zsobubyric acid. 

o-Efchoxybenzaldehyde (Low, Abstr., 1892, 57) and m»butaldehyde 
react under the influence of alcoholic potash to yield the glycol , 
0Et*C 6 H 4 8 0H(0H) 8 CMe 2 °CH 2 *0H, as a yellowish oil distilling at 
203—205° under 16 mm. pressure, and yielding a diacetate which distils 
at 192—193° under 17 mm. pressure. 

The methoxyglycol , OMe*C 6 H 4 *CH(OH) # CMe 2 , GII 2 *OH, distils at 
185—186° under 16 mm., and its diacetate at 187° under 18 mm. pres¬ 
sure. 

When potassium carbonate solution is used as the condensing agent, 
the aldol, OEt*C 6 H 4 *CH(OH) 8 CMe 2 *CHO, is formed; it crystallises from 
acetone, melts and decomposes at 190—193°, is readily soluble in chloro¬ 
form, and when, reduced with aluminium amalgam gives the glycol 
described above. 

The glycol, NQ 2 * C 6 H 4 - CH(OH)-CMe./ CH 2 * OH, is formed by the 
action of alcoholic potash on o-nitrobenzaldehyde and zsobutaldehyde. 
After some 20 crystallisations from boiling toluene, it melts at 75°. 

J. J. S. 

Preparation of Aminohydroxy- and Ghloroaminohydroxy- 
ketones. By Franz Kunckell (Ber., 1901, 34, 124—129. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 664).—Phenacetin readily reacts with acetyl bromide 
in presence of aluminium chloride to form acetplaminohydroxyaceto- 
phenone, Isf HAc• C a H 3 (OH)*COMe, which crystallises in yellow cubes 
melting at 165°. The orientation of the acetyl group thus introduced 
has not yet been definitely ascertained, but it is probable that it takes 
the o-position to the hydroxyl. The phenylkydrmone melts at 207°, and 
the oxime at 160°. It is converted by nitration in acetic acid solution into 

VOL. LXXX. I g 
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nitroacetylaminohydroxyacetophenone, N JEC Ac* C 6 H 2 (OH)(K 0 2 )*C0Me, 

which crystallises in yellow needles melting at 170°. 

The sodium derivative of acetylaxninohydroxyacetophenone, 
C 10 H 10 O 3 HHa, 

crystallises in lemon-yellow plates* melts and decomposes at 225°, and 
is converted by ethyl iodide into acetylctminoeihoxyacetophenone, which 
crystallises in white needles melting at 155°. This substance is some¬ 
times formed by the action of aluminium chloride on phenaeetin and 
acetyl bromide, instead of the hydroxy-compound. When the ethoxy- 
compound is heated with hydrochloric acid, it yields ethoxy aminoaceto- 
phenone (acetyl-jp-phenetidine), OEt • C 6 H 3 ( NH 2 ) * COMe, which forms 
yellow needles melting at 60°. The hydrochloride melts at 215°, and the 
phenylhydrazone crystallises in brownish-yellow needles which decompose 
at 180°, Nitroacetylaminoethoxyacetophenone melts at 125°. 

Acetylamlnohydroxyacetophenone is converted by hydrochloric acid 
into hydroxyaminoacetophenone (acetyhp-ammophenol), 

OH* C 6 H 3 (NH 2 )*COMe, 

which crystallises in yellowish needles melting at 105°, and forms a 
hydrochloride which melts and decomposes at 155°. Phenaeetin is 
converted by cbloroacetyl chloride in presence of aluminium chloride into 
t^ehloroacetylaminohydroxyacetophenone, CH 2 C1* CO * C 6 H 3 (OB) -NH Ac, 
which crystallises in yellow needles melting at 190°. Hydrochloric 
acid converts it into w - chloroaminohydroxyace tophenone, 
CH 2 Cl*CO*C 6 H 3 (OH)*HH 2 , 

which crystallises in yellowish-green needles, and melts at 135°. 
Alkalis yield with this substance an intensely red-coloured solution 
from which a compound of the formula C« 0 H 14 O 6 N 2 has been isolated. 

A. H. 

Selenium Derivatives of Aromatic Ketones. By Fsanz 
Kunckell and Robert Zimmermans ( Annalen , 1901, 314, 281—295. 
Compare Michaelis and Kunckell, Abstr., 1898, i, 136).— Selenoaeeto- 
phenone , (COPh*CH 2 ) 2 Se, prepared by heating selenoacetophenone di¬ 
chloride with carbon disulphide and zinc dust in a reflux apparatus, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in pale yellow needles and melts at 73°; 
it dissolves readily in* ether and In benzene, and undergoes no change 
when preserved. The reduction of the dichloride Is effected more 
rapidly by the agency of potassium selenocyanide than by zinc dust. 
The phenylkydrazone, (NHPh*H*CPh*CH 2 ) 2 Se, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol, and soon becomes red and viscous; it sinters at about 70°, 
and melts between that temperature and 100°. The dibromide, 
(OOPh* CH 2 ) 2 SeBr 2 , produced when bromine is added to an ethereal 
solution of the ketone, forms pale yellow needles and melts at 102°. 

The di-iodide, (COPh*CH 2 ) 2 SeI 2 , forms lustrous, brownish needles 
and melts at 112°. 

When selenoacetophenone dichloride Is dissolved in alcohol and 
heated with potassium hydroxide (2 raols.), acetophenone, selenium, 
and benzoic acid are produced; the last-named substance probably 
arises from the acetophenone by the oxidising action of selenious 
acid, because aqueous potassium hydroxide converts selenoacetophenone 
dichloride Into acetophenone and selenium dioxide. 
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Biselenoacetophenone , (COPlrCH 2 )Se 2 , prepared by agitating finely 
divided selenoacetophenone dichloride with ether and water, separates 
from alcohol in lustrous, yellowish crystals and melts at 125 °; hydro¬ 
chloric acid precipitates selenium from the alcoholic solution, and when 
chlorine is passed into an ethereal solution, selenium chloride and 
chloroacetophenon© are produced. 

Seleno-ip-acetylacetanilide dichloride , (COMe'NII •C 6 H 4 * , CO*CH 2 ) 2 SeCl 2> 
obtained from p-acetylacetanilide and selenium tetrachloride, is a yel¬ 
low, crystalline powder which melts at 130°. Selenomethyl anisyl 
ketone dichloride , (OMe*C 6 H 4 *CO*CH 2 ) 2 SeCl 2) prepared from methyl 
anisyl ketone and selenium tetrachloride, forms white, silky needles 
and melts at 122°. Selenopropiopkenone dichloride , (COPh*C 2 H 4 ) 2 SeCl 2 , 
formed when a solution of selenium tetrachloride in 'ether is heated 
with propiophenone, crystallises in white needles and melts at 124°. 
Selenomethyl p -tolyl ketone dichloride, (C 6 H 4 Me*CO*OH 2 ) 2 SeCl 2 , crystal¬ 
lises from chloroform and melts at 132°. Selenomethyl p- tolyl ketone , 
(C 6 H 4 Me*CO*CH 2 ) 2 Se, crystallises from alcohol in slender, pale yellow 
needles and melts at 103°; the pkenylhydrazone is crystalline, but has 
no definite melting point, and the dibromide forms small, white needles 
which melt at 112°. Selenomethyl m-xylyl ketone dichloride , 
(C 6 H 3 Me 2 *CO*CH 2 ). 2 SeCl 2 , 

crystallises from chloroform in slender, white needles and melts at 
128°. Selenomethyl xjf-cumyl ketone dichloride ) (C 6 H 2 Me 3 # CO*CH 2 ) 2 SeCl 2 , 
melts at 139°, and selenomethyl cumyl ketone dichloride at 119°. "Seleno - 
acetyldiphenyl dichloride , (C 6 H 4 Ph-CO*CH 2 ). 2 SeCl 2 , and selenomethyl 
naphthyl ketone dichloride melt at 136° and 116° respectively. 

M. 0. F. 

Diohloroacetylcateohol and DichloroacetylpyrogalloL By ' 
H. Bruhns { Ber 1901, 34, 91—97. Compare Eencki, Abstr., 1895, 
i, 44).—Catechol and pyrogallol condense with dichloroacetic acid in 
the presence of zinc chloride, yielding respectively dichloroacetyleate- 
chol (12 per cent.) and dichloroacetylpyrogallol (25 per cent.). 

Bichloroacetylcaiechol, C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 *CO*CHC3 2 [1:2:4], crystallises 
in prismatic plates melting at 112° and readily soluble in the usual 
solvents. Its alkaline solutions rapidly turn brown on exposure to 
the air ; with ferric chloride, it gives a green coloration, which on the 
addition of sodium carbonate turns red. Cotton fabrics mordanted 
with alumina are dyed pale yellow, or with iron a gray-green. The 
pkenylhydrazone, C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 -C(N«NHPh)-CH:N-]S[HPh 5 crystallises 
in glistening, yellow needles, melts at 153°, is soluble in alcohol or 
ether, and gradually decomposes on exposure to the air. The semi- 
carhazom , . C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 -C(H-NH*CO*]SfH 2 )-CH:N*HH-CO-HH 2 ,H 2 0, 
crystallises from hot water in yellow, prismatic plates, and- forms a 
hydrochloride melting at 215—217° which is decomposed by hot water* 

Dichloroacetylpyrogalhl , C 6 H 2 (OH) 3 *CO*CHCl 2 [1:2:3: 4], crystal¬ 
lises from water in microscopic, rhombic prisms, melts at 165—166°, 
and dissolves readily in most organic solvents with the' exception of 
chloroform. Its reactions are similar to those of dichloroacetylcate- 
choi The pkenylhydrazone, C 6 H 2 (OH) 3 *C(:iI-NHPh)-CH:N^HPh, 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in needles melting at 235°. A disul - 
phonic acid , 0 s H 4 0 4 Cl 2 (S0 3 H) 2 , is obtained when the dichloro-compound 

✓> 9 
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is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid and then diluted with a 
small amount of water at 0°. The sodium salt forms glistening 
needles, the had, copper, zinc , and silver salts coloured amorphous 
precipitates. J. J. S. 

Action of Alkalis on Chlorinated Hydroxy-ketones. By 
H. Brijhns (Ber., 1901, 34, 97—100).—The author cannot confirm 
Cassella and Co.’s statement (D.-B. P. 89802) that hydroxygalloaceto- 
phenone is obtained by the action of dilute alkalis on ehlorogall©aceto¬ 
phenone. The action of alkalis has been studied in closed vessels in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen and at different temperatures, but the only 
products isolated were galloacetophenone and anhydroglycogallo! 
(ISTencki, Abstr., 1895, i, 44). 

No definite products have been obtained by the action of alkalis on 
chloroacetylcatechol, or the two dichloro-ketones previously described 
(compare preceding abstract). 

Chloroacetylcatechol reacts with semiearbazide, yielding the product 
C,H,(OH) 5 -CO-CH.-NH-NH-CO-NH 9 , which crystallises in needles 
melting at 187° J. J. S. 

Lapachonon©. III. By C. Manuelli (Atti Real Accad . Lined, 
1960, [v], 9, ii, 314—318).—Bromination of lapachonone in cold acetic 
acid solution yields: 

(1) Bromolapachonone , C 16 H 15 0 2 Br, which crystallises from alcohol 
in small, sparkling, white prisms, melts at 126°, is slightly soluble 
in acetic acid, and gives the normal molecular weight in freezing 
benzene. 

(2) A small quantity of a hromodikydroxyquinone, C 15 H 15 0 4 Br, which 
is obtained as almost the sole product when the lapachonone is bromin- 
ated in suspension in water. It separates from alcohol in heavy, 
lemon-yellow prisms which melt at 140° and dissolve in nearly all the 
common organic solvents, giving in freezing benzene the normal 
molecular weight. The diacetyl derivative crystallises from alcohol in 
thin, yellow plates melting at 132°; its phenylkydrazone separates 
from benzene as a red, crystalline crust which darkens in the air and 
assumes a greenish lustre recalling that of magenta, and' on heating 
does not melt, but blackens at about 150° and afterwards decomposes; 
the oxime separates from benzene in minute red crystals which blacken 
at 140° but maintain their crystalline form even at 256°. T. EL P. 

Exhaustive Bromination of Menthone. By Adolf von Baeyer 
and Otto Seuffert (Ber,, 1901, 34, 40—53).—By the action of an 
excess of bromine on menthone, a crystalline product is obtained con¬ 
sisting chiefly of tetrabromo-m-cresol (10—12 per cent.) and a compound , 
C 10 H g OBr 0 (60 per cent.), analogous to Zincke’s pseudoketobromides 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 265),.to which the formula 

CMe<|^~ ‘ °^y>CH-CBrMe-OHBr : . 

is therefore provisionally assigned; it melts and decomposes at 
148—149°, crystallises from acetic acid, chloroform, or petroleum, is 
converted by alkalis into an intermediate red compound and then 
into the compounds C 10 ELOBr. and C 10 H 0 OBr 4 ; it also gives a 
red compound and loses hydrogen bromide in presence of dilute 
alcohol or sodium hydrogen carbonate solution or by shaking the 
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ethereal solution with sodium hydrogen sulphite; phenylhydrazine 
removes hydrogen bromide without forming a hydrazone. The acetyl 
derivative, C 10 H 7 OBr 6 Ac, prepared by the action of cold acetic an¬ 
hydride and sulphuric acid, melts and decomposes at 182°, is not acted on 
by hot aqueous sodium hydroxide or by silver oxide, but is converted 
by alcoholic sodium hydroxide into tetrabromodimethylcoumarone; 

the formula CMe<^Q^7Q^Q^ c ^ > C'^ e ® r '^SBr 2 is assigned to the 
acetate. 

The first product of the action of alkalis on the compound C 10 H s GBr 6 
is probably the methylenequinone, 

CMe<g^ r ’ °QQ>C:OMe-OHBr s , 


but this rapidly passes into 'pentab'omodehydrothymol, 

CMe<g^^|:>C-CMe:CBr 2 , 

which melts at 102°, dissolves readily in alkalis and in organic solvents, 
and is reduced to thymol by treating successively with zinc dust and 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride, and with sodium and alcohol. The acetyl 
derivative, O 10 H 6 OBr 5 Ac, prepared by the action on the preceding 
compound of acetic anhydride containing a little sulphuric acid, or by 
treating the compound C 10 H 8 OBr 6 with acetic anhydride, crystallises 
from petroleum in flat, prismatic tablets, melts at 104°, and is not acted 
on by aqueous alkalis, but is hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
losing hydrogen bromide and passing into tetrabromocoumarone; silver 
acetate and nitrate convert it into the nitrate , 

0Me<^=^J>C-CMe:OBr-O-NO 2 , 

which melts at 89°. 


Tetrabromodimethylcoumarone , 


CM e :OBr*C-Ck^ 

6Er:CB,-8.CM. >OBr ' 
by the action of alkalis on any of the preceding bromination products, 
crystallises from chloroform in felted needles and melts at 177—178°; 
it is reduced by zinc dust and alcoholic hydrochloric acid to tribromo - 

_ _ CMeICBr*C-Ck OTT . . . - ±r 

dimethyl cournar one , * . nry U ri , r showing that on© or the 

U±>r. Ux>r* U* Uiue 

bromine atoms is in the furfuran ring ; this substance crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in capillary needles, and melts and decomposes at 
156—147° (? 146—147°). Tetrabromodimethylcoumarone is reduced 
by alcohol and sodium to 2 : 5-dimethylhydroeoumarone. 

The conversion of coumarone into o-ethylphenol proceeds more 
smoothly with hydriodic acid than with alcohol and sodium (Alexander, 
Abstr., 1892, 1318), but the method was not successful with dimefchyl- 
coumarone. T, M. !r. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Camphor and on Camphan© 
Bichloride, Resolution of the Oamphocean Ring. By Julius 
Bredt, E. Rochussen, and J. Monhexm (Annalen, 1901, 314, 
369—398).—The fact that camphor, losing 1H 2 0, readily passes into 

cymene, led Kekuld to his formula, CMe^Q^h,Q^^>CHPr^ for the 
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ketone, this being also in agreement with the conversion into carvacrol 
by means of iodine. The authors now show that in both changes carvenone, 

CAle<C~Q^ 5 is the intermediate product. The trans¬ 

formation of camphor into carve none takes place under the influence 
of concentrated sulphuric acid at 105—110° ; the unsaturated ketone 
is either the direct product, or, more probably, arises from dihydro- 

carvone, CHMe<^® C £.^2>OH-CMe:OH 2 , which readily yields ear- 

venone under the influence of acids. Carvenone has now been isolated 
from the more volatile constituent of camphrene, from, which previous 
investigation had failed to remove unaltered camphor; the separation 
is effected by adding phenol and distilling under reduced pressure, a 
molecular mixture of camphor and phenol boiling at 92° under 14 mm. 
pressure, whilst carvenone boils at 110—111°. 

2 , also yields carvenone under the 
2 

influence of concentrated sulphuric acid; it is this substance which 
Marsh and Gardner call cam phenol (Trans., 1897, 71, 290), whilst 
Marsh and Hartriclge refer to' it as carvenol (Trans., 1898, 73, 
852). 

The experimental portion of the paper describes the production of 
carvenone from camphor and from dichlorocamphane, and gives 
details relating to the comparison of the product with carvenone. 

The paper concludes with a valuable discussion of other changes 
involving resolution of the camphocean ring. Among these must be 
recognised the change which eamphorquinone undergoes when treated 
with sulphuric acid (Manasse and Samuel, Abstr., 1899, i, 300) ; the 

*QH v 

product consists of the isomeric quinone, CHMe^QQ^_Q(j^>CICMe 2 , 

and not, as assumed by the discoverer, of the enolic modification of 
eamphorquinone. 

In the same category the authors include the transformation of 
calcium camphorate into camphor one, camphoric acid into fsolauronolic 
acid, and a-campholenic acid into /3-campholenic acid. M. O. E. 

Syntheses in the Animal Organism. II. Compounds of the 
Camphor Group. By Hermann Hildebrandt (Chem. Cenir., 1901, 
i, 53—54 ; from Arch . exp. Path . Pharm*, 1900, 45, 110—129).—See 
this vob, ii, 180. 

Citrapten© or Lemon Camphor. By Eua Theulier (Chem. 
Centr ., 1901, 1, 113 ; from Rev. gen. chim. pur. appl 3, 421—422).— 
When the terpenes of lemon oil are completely distilled in a vacuum, a 
residue is left from which, on cooling, pale yellow crystals of citraptene 
separate. The further purification of this substance has shown that it 
contains a substance which does not melt, together with two organic 
compounds which melt at 145° and 76° respectively. The compound of 
the higher melting point crystallises in yellow needles, whilst the other 
is present only in traces and separates from its solution in alcohol in 
fen amorphous form. JS* W. W, 


Dichlorocamphane, C 8 H 14 <Ol 
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Essential Oil from the Leaves of Alpinia Malaccensis. By 
Pieter van Rombubgh (Proc. X. Acad. Wetensch Amsterdam , 1900, 3, 
451).—-The leaves of Alpinia Malaccensis , when distilled, yielded an oil 
which was principally methyl einnamate, but also contained a fcerpene, 
the nitrosylchloride of which melted at 108° and gave pinen© nitrol- 
piperidine when treated with piperidine (pinene nitrosyl chloride melts 
103°). B. H. P. 

The Constituents of Cascarilla Oil. By Georg Fenbler (Arch 
Pharm., 1900, 238, 671—690).—Cascarilla oil is obtained from the 
bark of Groton eluteria, one of the Eupliorbiacece, indigenous to the 
Bahamas; the sample examined had the sp. gr. 0*914 at 15°, 0*911 at 
20°, and [a] D 4*81° at 15°. 

The oil was diluted with ether, the mixture extracted with 2 per 
cent, aqueous sodium carbonate, and the acids so obtained separated 
by means of the difference of solubility of their lead salts in ether. 
The insoluble portion appeared to contain palmitic and stearic acids in 
the proportion of about 4 to 1. The soluble portion contained an acid 
isomeric with undecenoic acid. This acid, cascarillic acid, C 10 H I9 *CO 2 H, 
melts at about — 15°, boils at 270°, and has a sp. gr. 0*9324 at 20° ; it is 
an unsaturated monobasic acid of the acrylic series; its silver salt was 
analysed. It forms an oily bromide , and a crystalline amide melting 
at 78°. When oxidised with fuming nitric acid, it yields an un¬ 
saturated dibasic acid, C 11 H 1 g0 4 , melting at 111°, of which the silver 
salt was analysed; it is oxidised by permanganate to lower fatty 
acids. 

Prom the remaining ethereal solution, 3 per cent, aqueous potassium 
hydroxide extracted a mixture of phenols, consisting of eugenol mixed 
with a little cresol. 

]$To^ aldehyde or ketone could be isolated with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite. No ethereal salts are present, or mixed aliphatic-aromatic 
ethers. 

The remaining oil, freed from ether, was distilled with alcohol. 
The portion that distilled over was liberated by diluting the distillate 
with water, and fractionated. One fraction contained a terpene, C 10 H 16 , 
whichboiis at 155—157° and 90—95°underpressures of 760 and 100 mm. 
respectively, has a sp. gr. 0*845 at 20°, an&[a] D + 2*49° at 21°. It forms 
a hydrochloride, C 30 H 17 C1, and a bromide, O 10 H 16 Br 2 , both oily, and a 
nitrosochloride, C 10 H 16 ONOl, and a nitrolpiperidide, N0 * C 10 H 16 * O 5 NH 10 , 
melting at 91—92° and 112° respectively. A second fraction consisted 
of cymene and limonene in the proportion of about 3 to 2. The por¬ 
tion that did not distil over with the alcohol was fractionated, and so 
separated into two sesquiterpenes, an alcohol, and a residue containing 
oxygen. One sesquiterpene, C 15 H 24 , boils at 255—257° and 178—181° 
under pressures of 1 atmo. and 100 mm. respectively, and has a sp, gr. 
0*911 at 20°, and [a]* +23*49° at 22°. The other, O l5 H M , boils at 
260—265° and 185—190° under pressures of 760 and TOO mm, respec¬ 
tively, and has a sp. gr. 0*924 at 20° and [d]* +7*86° at 24°. The 
alcohol, C 15 H 28 -OH, boils at 280—290° and 210—220° under pressures 
of 760 and 100 mm. respectively, and has a sp. gr. 0*977 at 20°, and 
[a] D - 7*30° at 24°; oily acetyl and benzoyl derivatives were prepared. 

Cascarilla oil contains, in 100 parts: cascarillic acid, 2*0; palmitic 
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acid, 0'08 ; stearic acid, 0*02 ; eugenol (and cresol), 0*30; terpene? 
10 0 ; /-limonene, 8*8; eymene, 13*2; sesquiterpene (255—257°), 10*5 } 
sesquiterpene (260—265°), 33*0 ; alcohol, 11*0; high boiling fraction 
containing oxygen, 10*0 ; resin, 1*1 parts. C;F. B. 

Essential Oil of Jasmine Blossom. V. By Albert Hesse (Her., 
1901, 34, 291—296. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 454, &e.).—In the 
• enfleurage* of jasmine blossoms, more than 9 times as much essential 
oil is obtained as when the blossoms are extracted with volatile 
solvents. The properties of the oil obtained only from jasmine blos¬ 
soms are the same as those of the oil from good commercial pomades, 
examined previously. Essential oil of jasmine blossom contains 
methyl anthranilate as a normal constituent; this appears to be formed 
in the 4 enfleurage/ however. Small quantities of a base, resembling 
pyridine in character, are also present. 0, F. B. 

Essential Oil from Ooirmxm Basilicum. By Pieter van 
Romburgh (. Proc . K. Acad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1900,3,454—455).— 
The leaves of the variety of Ocimum basilicum, called locally Selasih 
hidjau, yield methylehavicol when distilled; those from the variety 
Selasih besar yield eugenol and a terpene, “ ocimene,” which is an 
agreeably smelling, optically inactive liquid, boils at 73—74° under 
21 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*794 at 22° and 0*801 at 15°, and 
n D 1*4861 ; ocimene readily absorbs oxygen and resinifies. Under the 
ordinary pressure, it boils at 176—178° and, as also when heated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, is gradually converted into a liquid 
boiling at 195° and possessing a higher sp. gr. and stronger refraction. 

B. H. P. 

Natural Resins [Ueberwallungsharze]. VII. By Max Bamber¬ 
ger and Emil Vischner ( Monatsh 1900, 21,949—956).—The liquid ob¬ 
tained by the dry distillation of pinoresinol (Abstr., 1898, i, 89) 
separates into an aqueous layer, which contains an undetermined 
aldehyde and an oily layer. When this oil is distilled under reduced 
pressure, guaiacol, creosol, isoeugenol and an oil, which is probably 
propylpyrogallol methyl ether, are obtained from successive fractions. 

B. H. P. 

The Resin Balsam of Finns Pinaster (Bordeaux Turpentine). 
By Alexander Tschirch and Ed. Pruning (Arch. Pharm 1900, 238, 
630—648).—From a solution of the turpentine in ether, 1 per cent, 
aqueous ammonium carbonate extracts monobasic pimarinic acid , 
an amorphous substance melting at 118—119°. Aqueous 
sodium carbonate of 1 per cent, strength then extracts a mixture of 
acids, from the solution of which in methyl alcohol a relatively large 
amount of monobasic pimaric acid , C 20 H 30 O 2 , crystallises; this melts 
at 144—146°; its potassium , calcium , had , and silver salts were 
analysed. From the mother liquor of this acid, alcoholic lead acetate 
precipitates the lead salt of a-pimarolic acid , whilst that of fi-pimarolie 
acid remains dissolved; these isomeric monobasic acids, C 18 H 26 G 2 , are 
amorphous, and melt at 90—-91/ and 89—90° respectively. All these 
acids give the colour reactions of the cholesterols. 

From the residual ethereal solution, the ether is distilled off, and 
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the residue distilled with steam. An ethereal oil comes over; this, 
when distilled, yields an oil that smells like turpentine, boils at 
150—175°, and has a sp. gr. 0*855 at 15°, together with a small 
residue of higher boiling point, which readily turns to resin. Bordoresen 
is obtained as a residue in the steam distillation ; it has a viscid con¬ 
sistency. 

The drug also contains small quantities of an alkaloid , and of a 
colouring matter . It has a feeble acid reaction in alcoholic solution; 
it neutralises no more alkali on boiling than in the cold; it contains 
no methoxyl group; when distilled, it yields small quantities of succinic, 
formic, and acetic acids. 

In 100 parts of the drug there are contained : pimarinic acid, 6—7 ; 
pimaric acid, 8—10 ; a- and /?-pimarolie acids, 48—50 ; ethereal oil, 
easily volatile, 25—26, difficultly volatile, 3—4; resen, 5—6 ; succinic 
acid, alkaloid, colouring matter, water, and impurities, 1—2 parts. 

The substances described are closely related to those obtained from 
Jura turpentine (this vol., i, 91). Pimaric acid is quite distinct from 
abietic acid; curiously enough, pimaric acid was obtained from a 
sample of commercial American colophonium, although an authentic 
resin from Finns y yalustris was found to contain only abietic acid. The 
solubility of various resens in 80 per cent, aqueous chloral hydrate 
was also studied : canadoresen, juroresen, bordoresen, abietoresen, 
myroxin, /3-dammaroresen, and a-alban are insoluble, whilst the others 
are soluble, either in the cold or on heating. The resin acids dissolve 
with difficulty in the cold, very readily on heating. When French 
turpentine oil is exposed to the air for a long time in a thin layer, 
but very little of a resinolic acid is formed; the main product is a 
resen, O 20 H 34 O, which melts at 120—130°, is homologous with juro¬ 
resen, and resembles bordoresen in character. C. F. B. 

Nitrogen Derivatives of Cantharidin. By Hans Meyer 
(.Monatsh 1900, 21, 965—980).—Cantharidinlmid© (Abstr., 1891, 

ch 2 -ch x 

1243), CH 2 CHgJ^- C *CH 2 *C0 2 H, is easily obtained by boiling can- 

tharidin with ammonia, and forms a potassium salt, which crystallises 
in lustrous leaflets, and when treated with ethyl iodide yields can- 
tharidinethylimide (loc. cit ). When the dimethyl ester of cantharidin 
is heated under pressure with aqueous ammonia, it is converted into 
a mixture of cantharidinimide and cantharidinmethylimide. The 
paper concludes with a discussion of the formula of eantharidinphenyl- 
hydrazide. it. H. P. 

Anthophaein, the Brown Colouring Matter of Flowers. By 
M. Mobius (Ohem. Gentr 1901, i, 190—191 ; from Ben hot. Ges . 3 1900, 
18, 341—347).—The pigment contained in the black portions of the 
flowers of Viciafaba cannot be extracted by alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
or light petroleum, hut is removed by hot water. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion of this compound, which is named anthophaein,'does not exhibit a 
characteristic spectrum, but forms brown precipitates with acetic, 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, or chromic acid. Unlike phycophain. 
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anthophaein may be precipitated from its aqueous solution by means 
of sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate, or calcium chloride. 

E. W. W. 

Metachlorophyllins §nd the Plurality of OhlorophyllinB. By 
M. Tsvett ( Gompt . rend 1901, 132, 149 — 150).—When chlorophyll 
Is extracted with benzene-alcohol (80 per cent.), the alcoholic extract 
exhibits in its spectrum only that portion of the characteristic chloro¬ 
phyll band in the blue, that in the yellow, due to chlorophyllin blue, 
being absent; in the complete chlorophyll spectrum, it is the latter 
segment which predominates. These results Indicate that chlorophyll 
contains at least two chlorophvllins. 

When lime, elder, or rose leaves are macerated with alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, or benzene and then extracted with alcohol, the chloro- 
phyllms in solution undergo a peculiar change and become quite 
Insoluble in benzene, this solvent scarcely extracting any colour from 
the alcoholic tincture. This transformation is very rapid, and in the 
case of lime leaves is complete in five minutes. Dark green crystals, 
similar to those observed by Borodin by microchemical methods, separate 
on evaporating the alcoholic solution. 

The names metachlorophyllins and metachlorophyMin~fi are proposed 
for the modified chlorophyll!ns and the crystalline product respec¬ 
tively. G. T. M. 

Nitrofurfuran. By K. Marquis (Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 
140—142).— Nitrofurfuran, 0 4 0H 3 * N0 2 , Is obtained by nitrating 
furfuran dissolved In acetic anhydride at temperatures below - 5°, adding 
the product to water, and extracting with ether containing pyridine, 
evaporating off the solvent under diminished pressure, and distilling 
the residue in a current of steam; It crystallises from light petroleum 
and melts at 28°. The compound has an odour resembling that of 
nitrotoluene; It readily dissolves In the organic solvents and in aqueous 
solutions of alkali hydroxides, In the latter case giving an orange 
solution.' 

'The pyridine Is added to the ethereal extract In order to neutralise 
traces of acetic and nitric acids, and also to ensure the isolation of 
the nitrofurfuran. When this base is not present, the final product is 
an oil which reduces Fehling’s solution and ammoniacal silver nitrate, 
and combines with phenylhydrazine, yielding a compound melting at 
240°. The oily substance is not distillable in steam, and when treated 
with boiling water It evolves nitrous fumes and yields a soluble sub¬ 
stance with similar reducing action which gives with phenylhydrazine 
a compound melting at 230°. Nitrofurfuran has no reducing action 
and does not combine with phenylhydrazine In the cold, although com¬ 
bination takes place on long boiling in acetic acid solution. The oily 
substance, when treated with pyridine, is converted Into nitrofurfuran, 
and the inverse transformation Is effected by the action of alkalis or 
dilute acids. G. T. M. 

Formation of Chromone Derivatives. By Stanislaus von 
Kostanecki and A. Bozycki (Bar., 1901, 34, 102—109. Compare 
Hagai, Abstr., 1892, 845 ; Tahara, ibid 846).—Bloch and Kostaneckfs 
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7-ethoxy-2-methylchromone (Abstr., 190G? i, 308) is obtained when 
Tahara’s dehydroacetylresacetophenone is ethylated? and when 7-hydr~ 
oxy-2-methylchromone is methylated? Nagai’s dehydroacetylpseonol is 
formed; from these data, the authors conclude that dehydroacetyl- 
resacetophenone is identical with 7 - by droxy-2-me thy Ichromone, 

OH*C 6 H 3 <^ Dehydrodiacetylresacetophenone is probably 

co*cs 

3-acetyl-7-hydroxy-2-methylchromone; at all events? the acetyl group 
is attached to carbon and not to oxygen? as there is a free hydroxyl 
group present. 

3-2 cetyl A-ethoxy-%methylchromone crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in yellowish plates melting at 130°. 7 -Acetoxy-%methylchromone forms 

small? thick crystals melting at 94—95°. J. X S. 

5:7: S'-Trihydroxyflavone. By Stanislaus von Kostanecki and 
J. Steuermann (Ber^ 1901? 34, 109—112).—2 : 4 : 3-TrimetJioxybenzoyl- 
3'-ethoxy acetophenone > C 6 H 2 (OMe) 3 *CO• CH 2 • CO*C 6 OEt, produced by 
the action of phloracetophenone trimethyl ether on ethyl m-ethoxy- 
benzoate in presence of metallic sodium? crystallises in faintly yellow 
plates, melting at 100—101°. When treated with warm hydriodic 
acid of sp. gr. 1*7, it is converted into 5 : *1-dimethoxy-3 r -ethoxyftavone, 
O—C'CgH^OEt 

0 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 <.QQ.j4jj ? which crystallises in silky, white needles 

melting at 151—152°. When this compound is boiled with concen¬ 
trated hydriodic acid? it yields 5:7: 3’-trihydroxyflavone, 

JO— C-CJBL-OH 
C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 < co .y H 6 4 , 

which crystallises in microscopic needles melting at 299°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol? the solution being coloured red by ferric chloride. 
The iriacetyl derivative crystallises in needles and melts at 165—106°. 

A. EL 

Synthesis of Tropidine. By Bichard Willstatter (Ber., 1901? 
34? 129—144).—The complete synthesis of tropidine has been carried 
out from suberone as a starting point. 

I. Conversion of Suberone into cyclo Heptatriem. —Suberone, 

CH »CH 'CEL 

^,-g 2 can readily be converted into cycfcheptene, 


; CR”CH 9 *CH< 


CH 2 -CH 9 


which can also be obtained from cocaine, cyclo- 

y b®-2 

Heptene dibromide, C 7 H 12 Br 2 , is converted by dimethylamine in' benz¬ 
ene solution into dimethylamino-Ar-cjclohepiene^ 

cm CH-CEL 

NMe 2 *C H <Qg^_ o qjj 2 > 

which is an oil boiling at 188° (corr.) and possessing a narcotic and 
penetrating-odour. The platinichloride forms prisms, and melts and 
decomposes at 177—178°; the aurichloride melts at 94—95°? the 
picrate at 162—163°, and the methiodide also at 162—463°. The base 
combines with hydrogen chloride and with bromine, forming com¬ 
pound^ which do not pass into ammoniupi compounds when heated. 
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The same compound is formed by the action of dimethylamine on 
cycfchepfcadiene monobydrobromide, and by the methylation of the 
amino-A 2 -c^cfcheptene produced by tbe action of bromine and an alkali 
on A 2 -cyc£obeptenecarboxylamide. When cycfcheptenetrimethyl- 
ammonium hydroxide is distilled, it yields c?/c/oheptadiene, 

ch:gh-ch 2 
oh ^oh-ch 2 -o h 2 ’ 

which is identical with the hydrotropilidene prepared from tropan, and 
is yielded by all the three known dimethylaminocyrfoheptenes (methyl- 
tropans). 

The same cyctaheptadiene can be prepared from A 2 -cyc?oheptenecarb- 
oxylic acid, which can itself be obtained from cocaine, or indirectly 
from suberone. 

A 1 -c?/cfo]Eeptenecarboxylic acid (prepared from hydroxysuberan- 
car boxy lie acid) unites with hydrogen bromide to form /2-bromo cyclo- 
heptanecarboxylic acid boiling at 167—168° under 25 mm, pressure, 
which on heating with quinoline yields a small amount of the A 2 -acid 
along with the A 1 -acid. The identity of the acid derived from these 
different sources was proved by its conversion into y-hydroxycyclohep- 
tanecarboxylolactone , 0 8 H 12 0, which crystallises in prisms melting at 
103—104°. 


Amino- 
action of 

is a mobile oil of strongly basic properties boiling at 166° (eorr.). The 
hydrochloride melts and decomposes at 172—174°, the plaiinichloride at 
208—210°, and the aurichloride at 120—121° ; the phenylthiocarhamide 
melts at 129*5—130°. This base is converted by methylation into the 
methiodide of dimethylamino-A 2 -c«/cfoheptene, which has been already 
described. 

An isomeric aminocydoheptene is formed by the reduction of tropil- 
enephenylhydrazone, and yields a platinichloride which melts and de¬ 
composes at 227—229°, and a phenylthiocarhamide which melts at 
124—125°, Its constitution has not yet been ascertained* 


.oh=ch-ch 2 

A^cydoheptene, NH 2 -CH<C.qjj , is formed by the 

bromine and an alkali on A 2 -c?/c&>heptenecarboxyiamide, and 


, is a viscid oil 


.OH=GH—CHBr 

cyclo Hepiadiene dibromide, CHBr\Qjj , 

boiling at 123° under 15 mm. pressure ; its constitution is shown by 
the fact that methylamine converts it into iso tropidine, 

CH* OH-CH 0 


j j NMe 
CH-CH— 


ch 2 

-CH, 


which can also be obtained from bromotropan methobromide by heat¬ 
ing with alkalis. 


cycfoHeptatrlene, 


: oh-ch:ch 

ch:ch-gev 


can be obtained from the di- 


bromlde in two ways, by heating with quinoline, or by treatment with 
methylamine and exhaustive methylation of the resulting tetrarmtkyldi - 
aminocydoheptene, which boils at 225—235°. The hydrocarbon thus 
obtained is identical with the tropilidene prepared from tropidine. 
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II. The Monocyclic Tropine Bases .—Dimetkylaminocycfoheptadiene 
is formed by tlie action of dimethylamine on tropiiidene monohydro- 
bromide, and is identical with a-methyltropidine. Tropiiidene di « 
hydrohromide , C 7 H 10 Br 2 , boils at 125—126° under 15 mm. pressure, 
and differs from cyc/okeptacliene dibromide. The monohydrobromide 
boils at 74—75° under 8—9 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1*4003 at 
14°/4°. Three of the isomeric methyltropans can also be synthetically 
prepared. 

A 2 -Methyltropan has already been described as dimethylammocycZo- 
heptene. A ^-Methyltropan formed by the reduction of a-methyl¬ 
tropidine in alcoholic solution with sodium, boils at 189° {corn), 
and has a sp. gr. 0*8866 at 14°/4°. The picrate melts at 163—165°, 
and the metkzodide at 226—227°; the platinichloride melts and de¬ 
composes at 178—179°. The base unites with hydrogen chloride, 
forming a compound which, on reduction, yields dimethylaminocycW 
heptane , C 7 H 13 *NMe 2 , which boils at 190° (corr.) and has a sp. gr. 
0*8680 at 14°/4°. The platinichloride melts and decomposes at 
190—193°, and the methiodide decomposes at 259°. The formation 
of this substance renders possible the degradation of tropidine to 
cycfoheptene, and hence its conversion into suberone. 

7 OTr ^ .CH o -CH 0 *CB>0H 

4z-Dimetkylammocycloheptanol , ±N Me 2 * CH\qjj" b q g , is 

formed by the action of 20 per cent, sulphuric acid* on A 4 -methyl- 
tropan hydrochloride, and is a viscid oil boiling at 251° (corr.), 

A 3 -Mefchyltropan has previously been prepared by inethylation 
from tropan, and is also formed by the reduction of methyltropine 
and by the reduction of bromotropan methobromide. 

III. Formation of Bicyclic Tropine Bases .—A 4 -Methyltropan readily 
unites with hydrogen chloride, probably forming a mixture of the 
cis- and tfr<ms~modifications of the hydrochloride ; when this is gently 
heated, a portion of it, probably the c^-modification, undergoes an 
intramolecular change, which the author terms u intramolecular 
methylation,” and is converted into tropan methochloride, which 
crystallises in four-sided tablets, and forms an aurichloride decom¬ 
posing above 290°. The remainder of the hydrochloride undergoes 
the same change when heated at 200°. 

Synthesis of Tropidine .—Merling (Abstr., 1892, 358) has described 
the synthesis of tropidine by intramolecular change from a-methyl¬ 
tropidine hydrochloride, but the author was unable to obtain a 
pure tropidine derivative by this means. On the other hand, 
A 4 -methyltropan forms a dibromide which readily changes into bromo- 
CH 2 -CH~-OHBr 


” I s 

tropan methobromide, NMe 2 Br CH 2 , which crystallises in 


CHo'CH" 


prisms. The platinichloride of the corresponding methochloride melts 
and decomposes at 246—247°. On heating with aqueous soda, this 
bromo-compound is converted into a tropidine derivative, from which 
pure tropidine can readily be obtained. 

^-Methyltropine forms a dibromide which readily passes into the 
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CH 2 -CH-CHBr 

isomeric \p-hromoiropanol methobromide , j NMe 2 Br CH/OH, which 

ch 2 -ch——ch 2 

crystallises in small tablets and melts and ^decomposes at 237—238°. 
This compound can be prepared synthetically from a-methyltropan, 
the hydrogen chloride compound of which is converted by sodium car¬ 
bonate into a base which has the properties of ^-methyltropine, and 
behaves in a similar manner towards bromine. xj/- Bromotropanol 
methobromide is converted by most reducing agents into the original 
unsaturated base, but zinc and hydriodic acid convert it into tropidine 
methiodide. A. JET. 


3-p-Toluoylpicolinic Acid and the Products of its Oxidation. 
By Hugo Ludwig Fulda (Monatsk., 1900, 21, 981—992).—A con¬ 
tinuation of the researches of Just (Abstr., 1898, i, 42). 3-p-Toluoyl- 
picolinic acid, when oxidised with alkaline permanganate (4 mols.)_„ 
yields terephthalic acid, or (with 2 mols.) 3-p -carboxybenzoylpicolimc 
acid , C0 2 H°C 0 H 4 * GT> C 5 NH 3 *C0 2 H, which crystallises with H 2 0, 
evolves carbon dioxide at 190°, and forms a white cadmium salt and a 
dimethyl ester, which crystallises in long, colourless needles and melts 
at 110—111°; with hydroxylamine, it yields phenylpyrid-o-oxazinone- 
p ■‘carboxylic acid [pyridoxazinone-p-benzoic acid], 

£h-ch:c-c<c 6 h 4 -co 2 hw 

cb>n— oco - or ’ 


which is obtained as a white, crystalline powder melting and decom¬ 
posing at 300°; with phenylhydrazine, it yields l-phenyl-3-phenyl- 
quinolineazone-p-carboxylic [7 ~phenylbenzotriazi?i-8-one-5~p-benzoic] acid , 

ch«ch:c*0(O g h 4 -co;hw 

CH*N—C*C0~_NPtt *^* 5 w kich * s °btained as a yellowish mass 


does not melt below 320°, and gives a green coloration with ferric 
chloride and concentrated sulphuric acid. When heated to 210°, the 
dicarboxylic acid loses carbon dioxide and is converted into 3 -phenyl- 
pyridyllcetone-p-carboxylic acid , C 5 NH 4 *C0*C 6 H 4 *C0. 2 H, which crystal¬ 
lises in colourless, silky leaflets, melts at 267°, and forms a hydro¬ 
chloride, which crystallises in yellowish needles, a white, amorphous 
silver salt, a cadmium salt, which crystallises, with H 2 0, in clusters of 
leaflets, and a phenylhydrazone , which is obtained as a yellow, micro- 
crystalline mass and melts and decomposes at 246—248°. 

It. H. P. 


Constitution of the Cinchona Alkaloids. VI. Conversion of 


Cincholeuponic Acid into an Aoid Free from Nitrogen. By 

Zdenko H. Skraup (Monatsh., 1900, 21, 879—912).—Cincholeuponic 

., , ,, ... CH,*CH o *CH*CH 0 *G0 2 H 

acid has the constitution j 2 ___ - f „ A 2 . 


nh-cbl-ch-co.h 


When diethyl methylcincholeuponate methiodide (Abstr., 1897, 
i, 99) is treated with potassium hydroxide, it is converted into diethyl 


dimethylcincholeuponate, which is a colourless oil boiling at 167-—169° 
under 16 mm. pressure and forms a platinochloride, which crystallises 
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in glistening leaflets and melts at 211—212°; the corresponding acid may 


.ch 2 -ch-oh,-co,h 


have the constitution represented by NMe 2 ’CH<CQ£ 2 .CH’00 H 


orCH,<° H2 ' 


-CH>CH 9 *C0 9 H 


It is obtained as small, white, crys- 


2^CH(NMe 2 )-CH-G0 2 H 
tals, melts at 286—287°, forms an cmrichloride, which sinters at 192° 
and melts at 201—202°, and, in contradistinction to its ester, is only 
oxidised with difficulty, it does not combine with bromine, but forms 
a hydroh'omide, which melts and decomposes at 271°; when treated 
with methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide, the diethyl ester is con¬ 
verted into diethyl trimethylcincholeuponate iodide which is obtained 
in clusters of crystals, forms a platinichloride which crystallises in 
orange-yellow laminae and melts and decomposes at 220—222°, and an 
cmrichloride , which crystallises in lustrous, thin leaflets and melts at 
19*6°. 


When dime thy lei ncholeuponic acid is fused with potassium hydroxide, 
dimethylamine, and hutane-ay-dicarboxy-ft-acetic acid , 

C0 2 H*CHMe-CH(CH 2 -C0 2 H)*CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
are obtained; this acid crystallises in monoclinic plates, melts at 
138*5—140°, forms amorphous salts, and is unattached by hydrogen 
iodide ; it can be synthesised by warming a mixture of diethyl 
methylglutaconate and diethyl sodiomaionate and hydrolysing the 
tetraethyl ester of butane-ay-dicarboxy~/3-malonate, 

CG 2 H ■ OHMe • CH [CH(CG 2 H) 2 ]; CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
which, when warmed with hydrochloric acid, evolves carbon dioxide 
and yields an acid corresponding in all its properties with that ob¬ 
tained from cincholeuponic acid. B. H. P. 


Derivatives of Quinolinic and Oinchomeronic Acids. By 
Alfred Kirpal (. Monatsh ., 1900, 21 , 957-—964).—The acid esters pre¬ 
viously described by the author (Abstr., 1900, i, 51) as /3-quinolates are 
really the a-compounds, since, when treated with aqueous ammonia, 
they yield a-quinolioamic acid (Abstr,, 1894, i, 301), which can be re¬ 
converted into the esters by heating them in a sealed tube with the 
alcohols at 100°. 

Methyl a-aminonicotinate crystallises in long, white needles and melts 
at 85°, and when treated with aqueous ammonia yields the correspond¬ 
ing amide which crystallises in long, broad needles, melts at 195°, and 
can be recovered, unaltered, after heating with methyl alcohol under 
‘pressure. Monomethyl cinchomeronate (Abstr., 1889, 1016, and 1900, 
i 9 52), when treated with aqueous ammonia, yields cinchomeronamic acid , 
which crystallises in prismatic tablets, melts at 170°, and when heated 
in a sealed tube with methyl alcohol at 100° is reconverted into methyl 
cinch omeronate. . B. H, P. 

Chloro- and Brom o- amino - derivatives of Diacetylphenylene* 
diamines. - By Frederick D. Chattaway and Kennedy J. P* Orton 
(Ber.f 1900, 34, 160—167. Compare Trans., 1899, 75, 1046 ; 1900, 
77, 134, 789, 797, 800; Abstr., 1900, i, 151, 152; this vol., i, 23).— 
All three diacetylphenylenediamines, when suspended in chloroform and 
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shaken with a solution of hypochlorous or hypobromous acid containing 
potassium hydrogen carbonate, yield the corresponding chloro- or bromo- 
amines, C 6 H 4 (NXAc) 2 [X = C1 or Br]; these, when left in contact for a 
long period with acetic acid, change into the isomeric substituted com¬ 
pounds, C 6 H 2 X 2 (NHAc) 2 . The transformation is complete only in the 
case of the meta-compounds, whilst the ortho- and para-derivatives give 
rise simultaneously to dark-coloured, amorphous products. 

o-Diacetyldichlorodiaminobenzene, C 6 H 4 (NC1Ac) 2 , crystallises in colour¬ 
less, lustrous, four-sided prisms and decomposes explosively at about 94° ; 
in acetic acid solution, it is slowly converted into a diacetyldiaminodi- 
chlorobenzevie [probably (XHAg) 2 : Cl 2 = 1 ; 2 : 4 : 5], which crystallises 
from alcohol in slender needles and decomposes at 290°. 

o-Diaceiyldibromodiaminobenzene forms irregular, yellowish prisms and 
explodes at 76—80°; the derived diacetyldiaminodibromohenzene\jgTobdh\j 
(NHAc) 2 : Br 2 = 1 : 2 :4 :5] crystallises from alcohol in slender, white 
needles and melts and decomposes at 286°. 

m-Diacety Idichlorodiaminobenzenemelts at 160—161°, not at 150—151° 
as stated by Morgan (Trans., 1900, 77, 1208). 4 : ft-Dichloro-I :3 -di- 

aceiyldicklorodiaminobenzene, C 6 H 2 C1 2 (NClAe) 2 , forms small, colourless 
prisms, melts at 127°, and decomposes at about 240° ‘ when boiled with 
glacial acetic acid, it does not undergo isomeric change, but is hydro¬ 
lysed to 4 :6-dichloro-l : 3-diacetyldiaminobenzene. 

4: %-Dibromo~Y : 3 -diacetyldichlorodiaminohenzene forms tufts of small, 
lustrous, colourless prisms, melts at 181°, and decomposes at 220—230°. 

m-Diaeetyldibromodiaminobenzene could not be prepared owing to its 
rapidly undergoing further change. 

4 : §-Dibromodiacetylmonobromo-Y : %-pkenylenediamine, 
E"HAc*G 6 H 2 Br 2 * NBrAc, 

is obtained as a yellow, fiocculent precipitate on addingm-diacetyldiamino- 
benzene to an excess of ice-cold hypobromous acid, containing only a 
small quantity of potassium hydrogen carbonate ; it is always impure, 
and melts and decomposes at 60—70°. 4 : 6~&ibromo~ 1: 3 -diacetyldi- 

hromodiaminobenzene, the final product of the action of hypobromous acid 
on m-diacetyldiaminobenzene,crystallises in aggregates of sulphur-yellow 
prisms and melts and decomposes at 172°. When boiled with glacial 
acetic acid, it is hydrolysed to 4 : 6-dibromo-l: 3-diacetyldiaminobenzene, 
but can be recrystallised unchanged from acetic anhydride. 

^-Diaceiyldicklorodiaminobmzene crystallises in small, colourless prisms 
and explodes at 103°. When left with glacial acetic acid at the ordinary 
temperature, heat is developed, and an amorphous product formed ; if, 
however, the solution is kept cool by ice, a small quantity of 3:6-dichloro- 
1 : 4-diacefcyldiaminobenzene, melting at 301°, is formed. 

3 : b-Dichloro-l : 4:-diacetyldichlw'odiaminobenzene forms short, colour¬ 
less prisms, decomposes at 163°, and is only hydrolysed when, heated 
with glacial acetic acid in a sealed tube. 

jADiacetyldiaminobenzene, with hypobromous acid,' fails to yield a 
p-diacetyldibromodiaminobenzene; only a yellow, amorphous substance 
could be isolated which decomposed at 60°, and, apparently, was di - 
acetylmxmobromo-p-phenylenediamine, NHAe*C 6 H 4 *XBrAc, in a some¬ 
what impure state. W. A. D. 
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Tertiary Aromatic Amines. IV. By Carl Haeussermann (Ber., 
1901, 34, 38—40).—Of the two t etrapheny lpheny lenediamines pre¬ 
pared by the action of p-dichlorobenzene on potassium diphenylamine 
{Abstr., 1899,i, 684),the *a, J melting at 199—200° is the para-compound; 
the 6 ft,’ melting at 127—129°, can be further purified by crystallising 
from toluene and then melts at 137*5—138°, and is identical with the 
product from o-dichlorobenzene (Abstr., 1900, i, 365), yielding also an 
identical nitro-clerivative ; the product of the latter reaction is thus a 
meta-, and not an ortho-compound as was previously supposed. 

In a similar manner, it is shown that the product obtained by 
the action of o-chlorotoluene on potassium diphenylamine is identical 
with that from m-chlorotoluene, and is not a diphenyl-o-toluidine, as 
was previously supposed, but the meta-compound. T. M. L. 

Condensation of Aromatic Nitroso-componnds with Methyl¬ 
ene Derivatives. III. By Franz Bachs and Eduard Bry (Ben, 
1901, 34, 118—1*23. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 362).—The pnitroso- 
derivatives of the secondary bases, ethylaniline and methylaniline, 
react with methylene derivatives in a similar manner to the corre¬ 
sponding : />nitroso-derivatives of tertiary bases. ArEthylaminophenyl - 
p-cyanoazomethinephenyl, KHEt*C 6 H 4 *NICPh"CN, is formed by the 
condensation of p-nitrosoethylaniline and benzyl cyanide in presence 
of sodium carbonate, and crystallises in dark red needles melting 
at 112°. When heated with dilute mineral acids, it yields benzoyl 
cyanide and ethylphenylenediamine. 

4:-Ethylaminophe?iyl-p.-cyanoazomethine-4: , -nitrophenyl, 

H HEt* C 6 H 4 ‘ NI C(CN') • C 6 H 4 * N 0 2 , 

is prepared in a similar manner from p-nitrobenzyl cyanide, and crystal¬ 
lises in silky, dichroic needles melting at 164°. 4 Methylammopkenyl- 

p-cyanoazomethinephenyl , NHMe # C 6 H 4 ’NICPh°CN, crystallises in 
carmine-red, silky needles melting at 126°. 4 • Methylammopkenyl- 

prcyanoazomethine^-nitrophmyl forms silky, dichroic needles melt¬ 
ing at 188°. Ethyl 4 - methylaminophenyl-p.-cyanoazomethinecarbQxylate , 
!NHMe*C e H 4 ’!NIC(Chr)*C0 2 Et, prepared from p-nitrosomethylaniline 
and ethyl cyanoacetate, crystallises in small, dichroic cubes melting 
at 136°. 

A-Dieihylaminophenyl-p-cycmoazomethineA'-nitrophenyl hydrochloride , 
Ci 8 H 18 0 2 N 4 ,HC1, is an amorphous, lemon-yellow powder melting at 
194°. 

As previously described, the condensation products of jp-nitroso-deriv- 
atives of tertiary aromatic bases with benzyl or nitrobenzyl cyanide, 
are decomposed by hydrochloric acid, forming a substituted phenylene- 
diamine and a ketocyanide, whilst hydroxylamine hydrochloride yields 
the same base and the oxime of the ketone. Hydrazine hydrochloride 
acts in a similar manner to hydrochloric acid, whilst phenylhydr&ziue 
hydrochloride resembles hydroxylamine hydrochloride in its action. 
Thus the condensation product from p- nitrosodiethylaniline and benzyl 
cyanide, and the corresponding derivative of nitrosodimethylaniline, 
when treated with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride,- both yield benzoyl- 
cyanide phenylhydrazone , CPh(CN) HST*NHPh, which crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 152°. This compound is not formed by the 
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direct; action of benzoyl cyanide on phenylhydrazlne, which yields 
benzoylphenylliydrazine, Aniline hydrochloride acts in a similar 
manner, but yields, as final product, the phenylamidine corresponding 
with the ketocyanide. Thus the condensation product of ^-nitrosodi- 
ethylaniline with benzyl cyanide yields diphenylbenzenylamidine, 
NHPh’OPhIRTh, whilst that derived from p-nitrobenzyl cyanide 
yields s- diphenyl-^nitrobenzenylamidine , NHPh* C(C 6 H 4 *K 0 2 ) IhTPh, 
which forms a hydrochloride melting at 293°, but could not itself be 
obtained crystalline. A. H. 

A Simple Means of obtaining Secondary Symmetrical 
Hydrazines. By Wilhelm Autenrieth and Paul Spxess ( Ber 
1901, 34, 187—189).—Secondary symmetrical acylhydrazines of the 
type (R*GO*NH) 2 can be readily prepared by gradually adding the 
corresponding acid anhydride, (R*C0) 2 0, to the calculated quantity of 
50 per cent, aqueous hydrazine hydrate at 0°. &-n-Dihutyrylhydrazine, 
]ST 2 B[ 2 (COPr a ) 2 , prepared from w-butyric anhydride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in lustrous, white leaflets and melts at 162—163°. 
s-Dii sovalerylhydrazine and &-n-hexoylhydrazine are similar and melt at 
184° and 159° respectively. s-Dibenzoylhydrazine was also prepared 
by this method from benzoic anhydride. W. A. D. 

Derivatives of Ethyl Phenyihydrazonecyaxxoacetat©. By 
W. Lax (,/. pr. Chem., 1901, [ii], 63, 1—29),—Kriiekeberg (Abstr., 
1894, i, 369) has shown that the condensation products of ethyl 
cyanoacetate with diazonium salts exist in two isomeric modifications; 
when the alkaline solution of the ester is treated with carbon dioxide, 
the stable ^-modification separates, whilst by the action of hydrochloric 
acid, the labile a-modification is produced. The object of the present 
investigation was to determine whether these substances should be 
regarded as azo- or hydrazone-compounds. 

The ^-modification of ethyl p-methoxyphenylhydrazonecyanoaceiute , 
0Me*C 6 H 4 *NH*]SfIC(GlSr) # C0 2 Et, obtained by the action of ethyl 
cyanoacetate on a diazotised solution of p-anisidine, crystallises in 
long, silky, yellow needles, melts at 85°, and dissolves readily in 
alcohol, ether, or benzene. The a-modification melts at 116—118°, 
and by repeated crystallisation from alcohol is converted into the 
/^-modification. The sodium and silver salts of the ester are described. 
When an aqueous solution of the sodium salt is treated with carbonyl 
chloride, condensation does not occur, but the /^-modification of the 
ester is produced. The solubility of the a-modification in benzene at 
20° is 3*87 per cent., whilst that of the /Tform is 7*33 per cent. 

The /^-modification of ethyl o-meihoxyphenylhydrazonecyanoacetate 
crystallises in long needles and melts at 145°. When an alkaline 
solution of the ester is treated with hydrochloric acid, hydrolysis 
occurs with formation of the corresponding acid, melting at 175—176°. 
The a-modification, obtained by treating the sodium salt of the ester 
with dilute acetic acid, crystallises from ether and melts at 108°. An 
attempt to prepare a third modification by the action of carbon dioxide 
on a solution of the sodium salt at 70—80° (compare Weissbach, 
Abstr., 1898, i, 366) resulted in the production of a red compound 
accompanied by the /^-modification Ifcom which it could not be separated. 
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The ammonium and silver salts of the ester are described. The solubility 
of the a-compound in benzene at 18° is 12*09 per cent., whilst that of 
the /3-form is 3*24 per cent. 

The /3-modification of ethyl p- ethoxyphenylhydmzonecyanoaceiaie , 
OEt *C 6 H 4 *ISrE[*!NIO(CIS[)*C0 2 Et, crystallises from alcohol in large, 
lustrous plates, and melts at 98°. The a-compound melts at 133—134°; 
its solubility in benzene at 20° is 2*51 per cent., whilst that of the 
/3-form is 38*43 per cent. 

The /3-modification of methyl ethyl carboxyphenylhydrazonecyanoaceiaie 9 
00 2 Me*0 6 H 4 *iS T H*NlC(Cbl)*C0 2 Et, obtained by the action of ethyl 
cyanoacetate on diazotised methyl anthranilate, crystallises in small, 
yellow needles, melts at 155°, and is easily soluble in alcohol or ether. 
The a-modification melts at 139—140°. When the alkaline solution 
of the ester is heated, hydrolysis occurs, and on addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a yellow acid , C0 9 H e C 6 H 4 *NH o NIC(CN) # C0 2 Ii, is ob¬ 
tained ; its silver salt was prepared. . 

By the action of ethyl cyanoacetate (1 mol.) on a diazotised solution 
of benzidine (1 mol.), a dark brown condensation product, 
C0 2 Et*C(0N):H-NH-C 6 H 4 -0 6 H 4 -N 2 -Cl, 
is obtained which unites with /3-naphthol to form ethyl fd-naphihol- 
azodiphenylhydrazonecyanoacetate. 

The /3 -modification of ethyl diphenyldihydrazonecyanoacetat© (Eavrel, 
Abstr., 1899, i, 58) melts at 208°. By the action of sodium hydroxide 
on the ester, teirasodium diphenyldihydrazonecyanoaeetate, 
C 12 H 8 [lS T ^a-iN T :C(CN)-G0 2 Na] 2 , 

is produced * the corresponding silver salt and the acid were prepared, 
but the latter could not be obtained pure. The a-modification , obtained 
by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on the disodium salt of the 
ester, melts at 233°. 

The fi-modification of ethyl di-o-tolyldihydrazonecyanoaeetate (Favrel, 
loc. cit.) 9 prepared from the sodium salt of the ester, melts at 222°; the 
a-modification melts at 174—175°, and is thereby converted into the 
/3-form. If the sodium salt is treated with excess of hydrochloric 
acid, the monoetkyl ester is produced. 

Ethyl dimethoxydiphenyldihydrazonecyanoacetate, obtained by the 
action of ethyl cyanoacetate on a diazotised solution of dianisidine, 
yields an a-modification melting at 175—176°, and a /3-modification 
melting at 273—274°; when the former is heated above its melting 
point, it is converted into the latter. 

Ethyl ^-hydroxymrboxyphenylhydrazonecyanoacetaie 9 prepared by the 
condensation of diazotised ^-aminosalicylic acid with ethyl cyanoacetate, 
could,not be obtained in two modifications. 

When an aqueous solution of the potassium derivative of j?~mfcro- 
phenylnitrosoamme is added to an alcoholic solution of ethyl cyano¬ 
acetate, ethyl p-nitrophenylhydrazonecyanoacetate is obtained identi- ' 
cal with that prepared by Uhlmann (Abstr., 1895, i, 274) by the 
action of ethyl cyanoacetate on p-nitrodiazobenzene chloride ; the 
a-modification melts at 177°, and the /3-form at 191—192°. It follows, 
therefore, that the condensation products of ethyl cyanoacetate and 
diazobenzene salts must be regarded as bydrazone compounds. 

Condensation products of benzidine and ethyl cyanoacetate with 

r 2 
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phenol, resorcinol, a- and /3-naphthol, and 2 : 7-dihydroxynaphthalene, 
and also those of o-tolidine and ethyl eyanoacetate, and of dianisidine 
and ethyl eyanoacetate with the same phenols have been prepared 
and their tinctorial properties examined. E. G. 

New Condensation of Ethyl Diazoacetate. By Eduard 
Buchner, and C. von dee Heide (Ber,, 1901, 84, 845—348).— Ethyl 
pyrazoline- 3 ; 4 :5- iricarboxylate , C 3 N 2 H s (C0 2 Et) 3 , is prepared by beat¬ 
ing ethyl diazoacetate on the water-bath either alone or in the presence 
of ethyl pem-dimethylacrylate ; it crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles and melts at 98—99°. 

Ethyl pyrazole- 3 *, 4 ; 5-triccirboxylate, 0 3 N 2 H(C0 2 Efc) 3 ,2H 2 0, obtained 
by treating the preceding compound with 1 mol. of bromine dissolved 
in chloroform, crystallises from boiling water in colourless prisms and 
melts at 71°. The substance loses its water of crystallisation when 
kept in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and the melting point rises to 
91 °; it is stable towards alkaline permanganate solution, whilst the 
preceding ester rapidly decolorises this reagent. 

Pyrazole-3 :4 : 5-tricarboxylic acid, 0 3 N 2 H(00 2 H) 3 , is produced by 
hydrolysing its ester with dilute sulphuric acid; it yields pyrazole 
when heated at 230—240°. The yield of pyrazole from ethyl diazo¬ 
acetate is sufficiently good to warrant the use of this condensation in 
the preparation of the base. G. T. M. 

Action of Phenylhydrazin© on Aldol and on Crotonaldehyde. 
By Giovanni Battista Teener ( Monatsh 1900, 21, 1111—1121).—A 
40—bQpereent. yield of l-pheny 1-5-methyl pyrazoline (Abstr., 1893, i, 229) 
is obtained when freshly prepared aldol is treated with phenylhydrazin© 
at the ordinary temperature. Phenylhydrazin© and crotonaldehyde 
yield the same product. If care is taken to avoid rise in temperature 
and the reacting substances are left in contact for 5 weeks, a poly- 
meride, (C 10 H 12 N 2 ) n , melting at 157° is formed. It is a yellow powder 
insoluble in alcohol or ether, and when distilled under 18 mm. 
pressure is reconverted into the phenylmethylpyrazoline. 

Y-Fhenyl-&-methylpyrazoUne dibromide, C 10 H 12 N 2 Br 2 , forms colourless 
crystals melting at 198 c , and readily turns red on exposure to light. 
The ethiodide , C 10 H 12 N 2 ,2EtI, may be obtained crystalline after several 
weeks ; it is insoluble in chloroform and decomposes at 230° without 
melting. The hydrochloride , C 10 H 12 N 2 ,2HC1, forms colourless, glistening 
plates but the yield is very poor. 

A compound , C lY H 16 N 2 , is obtained when benzaldehyde and phenyl- 
methyl pyrazoline are gently warmed for 2—3 hours ; it crystallises in 
long, yellow prisms, melts at 140°, and is insoluble in water or acetic 
acid. J. J. S. 

Absorption Spectra of Xndophenois: Law of Auxochromic 
Groups containing Tertiary Nitrogen. By Paul Lemoult (Corrupt, 
rend., 1901,182, 142—145).—The alcoholic solutions of the indophenols 
derived from p-phenylenediamine and the phenols, and containing a 
primary nitrogen atom in the auxochromic group, have absorption 
spectra showing a brilliant red band of unabsorbed light, whilst those 
derived from p-aminodimethylaniline exhibit a less pronounced red 
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band quite distinct in position from the first. This observation is quite 
opposed to that of Camichel and Bayrac, who endeavour to demonstrate 
the fixity of the red band for all indophenols (compare this vol., i, 100). 
The band is fixed only when the colouring matters concerned contain 
the same auxochromic group, and differ only in the substituent radicles 
not involved in the chromophore ; it is, however, very appreciably dis¬ 
placed on varying the radicles attached to the auxochromic nitrogen. 

G. T. M. 


Action of Thiocarbimides on Dithiocarbazinic Acids. By 
Max Busch and E. Wolpert [and in part Gustav Obeemiller] (Ber., 
1901, 34, 304—320. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 825).—“Dithiocarb¬ 
azinic acids condense with thioearbimides to form either triazolethiols, 

j or thlodiazoIethlols > sh * c ^S“C:n*r‘ 


Potassium phenyldithiocarbazinate condenses with phenylthiocarb- 
imide in alcoholic solution in the presence of sodium hydroxide to form 

pn=c-sh 

1 : i-diphenyl-5-thio-l : 2: k-triazolone-S-thiol, , which crys¬ 


tallises in clusters of pale yellow needles, melts at 177—178°, and when 
treated with potassium hydroxide and methyl iodide yields the methyl 
ether, 1 : i-diphenyl~5-thio-l : 2 : i-triazolone-S-tliiomethane , which can be 
obtained in two physical modifications melting at 120° and 125° respec¬ 
tively. The ether, when treated with mercuric oxide, is converted into 


1 : 4:-diphenyUriazoIo7ie-%-thiometkarie, NPh<^ 


N=C*SMe 

CO“NPh 


, which crystal¬ 


lises in quadratic prisms and melts at 103°. When the thiol is treated 
with mercuric oxide, the disulphide , ^ > is obtained; 


it melts at 227° and when treated with sodium amalgam yields 1; 4 -di- 
phenyltriazolone-3~thiol, which crystallises from alcohol and melts at 
135°. The thio-thiol, when oxidised with potassium permanganate, forms 
1 : &~diphenyl-5-thio-l : 2 : 4:4riazolone-3-sulphonic acid , C 14 H 10 lSr 3 S*SO 3 H, 
which crystallises in small needles and melts at 343°, and with milder 
oxidising agents, such as iodine or ferric chloride, yields the disulphide , 
S 2 (C 14 H 10 lsr 3 S) 2 , which crystallises in small, yellow needles melting 
at 147—148°. When treated with alcoholic ammonia,,the disulphide 
yields ammonium mercaptide and dipkenyltkiotriazolonylhydrothiami?ie t 
G u H 10 i7 3 S*SNH 2 , which crystallises in yellowish needles melting at 
130°; when treated with aniline, it forms diphenyltriazolonethioamino - 


benzene, 


NPh<; 


■n=c-s-c 6 h 4 -kh 2 

•CS-N-Ph. 


which crystallises in yellowish 


needles, melts at 175°, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride which is 
decomposed by water; and when treated with ethylaniline it .yields 
diphenyltriazolonethioethylaminohenzene, C 14 H 10 N’ s S * S * C 6 H 4 *NHEt, 

which melts at 182°, and forms a nitrosoamine crystallising in long, 
yellowish needles and melting at 127°; the disulphide can also be diazo- 
tised and coupled with /?-naphthol to form an azo-dye which crystallises 
in orange-red needles and melts at 243°. 

When potassium phenylthiocarbazinate is heated alone with phenyl- 
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thiocarbimide, a mass is obtained which, when acidified, yields phenyl- 

/isr-NPh 

thiodiazoloneanilthiol , ; this crystallises in leaflets, 


melts at 171—172°, and, when oxidised with ferric chloride, yields a disul¬ 
phide which crystallises in yellow needles and melts at 106—107°. The 
thiol also forms a methyl ether which crystallises in prismatic plates, 
melts at 67°, and yields a crystalline platinichloride ; the methyl ether, 
when heated with hydrochloric acid, yields phenylthiodiazolonethiomethane , 
.N*N«Ph 

SMe<^g_^Q , which crystallises in needles and can be synthesised 


from methyl pkenyldithiocarbazmate and carbonyl chloride. 

The analogous jp-tolyl and a-naphthyl compounds have been prepared 
in a similar manner. \-^-Tolyl-^-phenyl-6-tkiotriazolone-^4hiol from 
potassium jp-tolyldithiocarbazinate crystallises in needles, melts at 
162—163°, forms a crystalline sodium salt and a methyl ether which 
crystallises in lustrous needles and melts at 153°, and, when oxidised, 
yields a disulphide which crystallises in yellow needles andjnelts at 205°. 
p-Tolylthiodiazoloneanilthiol crystallises in lustrous, yellow leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 162—163°, when oxidised yields a disulphide which crystallises 
in lustrous, yellow needles and melts at 130°, and forms a methyl ether 
which crystallises in six-sided prisms, softens at 66°, and melts at 68°. 
p -Tolylthiodiazolonethiomethane crystallises in colourless needles and 
melts at 52°. \-PhenylA-tolyl~5-thio-l : 2 : i-triazolone-Z-thiol, fromp-toly 1- 
ihioearbimide and potassium pkenyldithiocarbazinate, crystallises in 
small, lustrous, yellow needles, melts at 178°, and forms a methyl ether 
which crystallises in lustrous leaflets and melts at 152°. Phenylthiodi- 
azolone~-p tolylthiomethane crystallises in small tablets and melts at 101°. 

4i-Phenyl-l-cL-naphtJiylthiotTiazolonethiol , from phenylthiocarbimide and 
potassium a-naphikyldithiocarbazinate, is obtained in aggregates of 
crystals melting at 120°, and forms a methyl ether which crystallises in 
needles and melts at 197—198°. 


Phenylcarbimide and methyl phenyldithiocarbazinate condense to 
form methyl 2 ; ^-diphenylsemicarhazide -1 -ditMoewrboxylate t 
HHPh*GO*NPh*HH"CS 2 Me, 

which crystallises in white needles and melts at 186°. it. H. P. 


Isomeric TMosemicarbazides. By Max Busch and Herm. 
Holzmann (Per., 1901, 34, 320—345).—The thiosemicarbazides de¬ 
scribed by Marckwald (Abstr., 1893, i, 46) are shown to be, not 
physical isomerides, but structural isomerides of the types 
NH 2 -NR-CS-NHR and NHR*NH-OS-NHE, so that the compound 
described by Marckwald as a-diphenylthiosemicarbazide is /38-diphenyl- 
thiosemicarbazide and the /^-compound is aS-diphenylthiosemicarbazide, 
When treated with nitrous acid, the /3S~eompound is converted into 
thiocarbanilide, and the aS-compound into an azonitroso-compound, 
which is to be described later. When the /?&-compound is treated 
with benzaldehyde, it condenses to form henzylidene-fi&diphenylthio- 
semimrhazide , which crystallises in yellowish needles, melts at 167—168°, 
decomposes at 220°, forms a crystalline potassium salt which sinters at 
(about) 180°, and a methyl derivative which crystallises in needles and 
melts at 127—128° and, when oxidised with ferric chloride, yields 
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N p hi1Sr 

diphenylthiodiazoloneanil } OThlCXT_ti which crystallises in 

fe O irh 

lustrous, silky needles melting at 184—185°. 'When the aS-compound 
is treated with benzaldehyde, a compound , O 20 H 15 N' s S, is obtained ; this 
forms a methiodide, which, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields 
a basic compound , which crystallises in leaflets and melts at 152°. 

.CH-NPh 

The authors ascribe the formula NPh<^ >0 | to the compound 

\o=isr 

obtained by Marckwald [loc, cit.) after oxidation with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide of the substance formed by the action of carbonyl chloride on the 
/38-compound. When treated with thiocarbonyl chloride, the /38-com¬ 
pound yields phenylthiodiazoloneanilthiol (see preceding abstract), while 
the ad-compound yields phenylanilhiodithiodiazolone , 

Nrh<^'™ 

which crystallises in needles and melts at 188—189°. 

Both compounds, when treated with methyl iodide a ad potassium 
hydroxide, yield methyl ethers ; the methyl ether of the /38-compound 
(afterwards named the a-methyl ether), !NH 2 *14Ph*0(SMe);NPli, crys¬ 
tallises in lustrous needles, melts at 77—78°, and forms a platinichloride 
which crystallises in leaflets and decomposes at 155°, the methyl 
ether of the a8-eompound (afterwards named the /3-methyl ether), 
NHPh'NH*C(SMe)INPh, crystallises in stout needles, softens at 77°, 
and melts at 80°. When treated with nitrous acid, the a-ether yields 
the methyl ether of thioearbanilide, whilst the /3-ether yields benzene - 
azophenylimmomethane-thio?netkane 3 NPhIN*C(SMe)INPh, which crys¬ 
tallises in lustrous, dark-red needles and melts at 66°. With benzena- 
sulphonic chloride, the a-ether yields the sulphone , 
S0 2 Ph-NH-NPh-C(BMe):NPh, 

which forms rhombic crystals soluble in alkalis and melts at 116—118°, 
and the /3-ether yields the sulphone , S0 2 Ph*NPh*NH> C(SMe) l NPh, which 
is insoluble in alkalis, crystallises in leaflets, and melts at 146—147°. 
Carbon disulphide combines with the a-ether forming the correspond¬ 
ing dithiocarbazinic acid , CS 2 H*NH*NPh*C(SMe)IhfPh, which is obtained 
as a yellow, crystalline powder melting at 174°. Benzaldehyde con¬ 
denses with the a-ether, giving a product identical with the ether of the 
benzylidene compound previously mentioned, and with the /3-ether to 
form 1:4; 5 - triphenyldihydro-\ : 2 : &-triazole-3~thiomeikam 3 


NPh< 


-N- 


: 9 * 


SMe 


^CHPh’ISTPh ? 

which crystallises in six-sided tablets and melts at 108—-109°, The 
ether of the base obtained by Marckwald by the action of, Carbonyl 
chloride on the /38-compound (loc. cit.) can also be obtained by the 
action of carbonyl chloride on the a-ether ; when treated with potass¬ 
ium hydroxide, it yields the corresponding hydroxyl compound, 
,C(OH)*KPh 

( , which crystallises in lustrous, flat needles, and 

melts at 161—162°. Carbonyl chloride reacts with the /3-ether, form- 


NPh<^ >0 
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ing 1 :4-diphenyltriazolone-3-thiomethane (see preceding abstract). 
The corresponding thio-compounds are obtained by treating the ethers 

/ C(SMe)-NPh 


with thiocarbonyl chloride; the compound, NPb 


<> s j- 


O: 


:F 


crystal¬ 


lises In short, grey needles, and melts at 156—157°. When the 
ethers are warmed with acetic anhydride, the a-ether is converted 
Into phenylmetbyloxydiazoline (Freund and Konig, Abstr., 1894, 
i, 96), but the /Aether forms an acetyl derivative, which crystal¬ 
lises in white needles and melts at 139—140°. When treated with 
phenylthiocarbimide, the a-ether yields phenylanilinothiodiazoloneanil 
(Freund and Konig, loc. cit.), but the /3-ether yields the compound 

KPh<^^g^p^ , which crystallises in colourless, silky needles, 

melts at 179°, and when treated with methyl iodide yields a methyl 
derivative melting at 112—113°. R. H. P. 


Products of the Reduction of Uric Acid. By Julius Tafel 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 258—278).—Uric acid was reduced electrolytically in 
sulphuric acid solution between prepared lead electrodes (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 588). The uric acid must be pure, as mere traces of certain 
metals (platinum and mercury, for instance, but not iron) hinder the 
reaction greatly. Moreover, in order that crystalline products may be 
obtained, it is necessary that the temperature should be kept low ; 
this Is effected by immersing the lead beaker, which serves as cathode, 
in ice-cold water or in a freezing mixture, whilst a current of ice-cold 
water, or of salt solution cooled below 0°, is passed through the hollow 
anode. In general, unless the conditions are specially adjusted, three 
products are obtained, purone, ssopurone, and tetrahydrouric acid ; of 
these, the first and third probably have the formulse 
-CH-NFL Jm-CEL. 

•CB>NH> 00 and C°< NH _ 0( p > OH-NH-C 0 -NH 2 . 

Borne determinations of the solubility of uric acid in sulphuric acid 
of various strengths are given in the paper. 

Purone , C 5 H s 0 2 N 4 , is best obtained by electrolysing a 10 per cent, 
solution of uric acid in 75 per cent, sulphuric acid at 5—8° with a 
current concentration of 120 amperes, freeing the solution from sul¬ 
phuric acid, concentrating it under diminished pressure, and recrystal¬ 
lising the product from water. It decomposes rather above 250° when 
heated; it has practically no basic properties ; it does not dissolve in 
cold dilute alkalis more than in water, but heating with alkalis con¬ 
verts it into wpurone ; it does not decolorise permanganate or bromine 
water * it gives no coloration with ferric chloride ; when heated with 
acetic anhydride, it yields eventually the same product as isopurone 
does; when heated with acids, it appears first to form m>purone, but 
eventually forms other products; when heated at 150° with aqueous 
barium hydroxide, it loses 2 mols. of carbon dioxide, but yields no 
product that could be obtained crystalline ; no well characterised pro¬ 
duct could be obtained by oxidising it with nitric acid or with chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid. 


NH-CH 2 

CO-KH 
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is oPurone, 0 5 H 8 0 2 1SF 4 , is best obtained by heating purone with five 
times its weight of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, previously 
heated to 100°, for 10 minutes at that temperature. It decomposes at 
240°, appears to crystallise in two forms differing in their solubility 
in water, decolorises permanganate and bromine water, and gives a 
brownish-violet coloration with ferric chloride; it hardly dissolves in 
cold water, but dissolves in not too dilute alkali hydroxides, although 
not in alkali carbonates or in ammonia; a nitrate , with 1HN0 35 and 
picrate were prepared, and the former was analysed. When boiled with 
acetic anhydride, it forms first a triacetyl derivative melting at 
197°, and eventually loses carbon dioxide and forms a substance melt¬ 
ing at 154—159°, which appears to have the constitution 

C0< 'NAc-GH(]srA^)' >CH ' ;NA - e 2- 

Tetrahydrouric acid , C 5 H 8 0 3 jST 4 , is formed in relatively larger amount 
when stronger acid and a low current density are employed, namely, 80 
per cent, acid and a current of 15 amperes; the temperature could not 
then be kept lower than 20—24°. It melts and decomposes at 
212—213°, does not decolorise permanganate or bromine water, 
is feebly acid to litmus, and dissolves in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
and also in aqueous sodium carbonate or ammonia. When boiled with 
aqueous barium hydroxide, it loses about 1 mol. of carbon dioxide, and 
when heated with acids, it loses carbon dioxide and ammonia, but in 
neither case could crystalline products be isolated. When tetrahydro¬ 
uric acid is dissolved in aqueous barium hydroxide, barium nitrite 
added, the mixture dropped slowly into hot dilute sulphuric acid, 
barium nitrate added, and the rest of the sulphuric acid removed with 
barium hydroxide, the filtered solution yields, when concentrated, the 
nitrate of an unstable base, C 4 H 7 0 2 N 3 ,HN0 3 ; this salt decomposes at 
270—290°; the sulphate , picrate , and platinichloride , with 2H 2 0, of 
the base were prepared, and the last of these was analysed. Although 
the nitrate is not acted on further by nitrous acid in acid solution, 
when it is added to a strong solution of barium nitrite, it reacts with 
one equivalent of the latter, and two crystalline products are formed 
which melt respectively at 170—180° and 238°. C. E. B. 

Products of the Reduction of Methylated Uric Acids. By 
Julius Tafel ( Ber., 1901, 34, 279—291).—Various methyluric acids 
were reduced electrolytically to the corresponding purones by much 
the same method as was employed in the case of uric acid itself (pre¬ 
ceding abstract), except that rather weaker acid was usually employed 
(50—70 per cent.), and, in the case of the tri- and tetra-methyl com¬ 
pounds, a lower current concentration (10—15 ampere?). The forma¬ 
tion of an Mopurone in addition to a purone appears to be general; on 
the other hand, a compound corresponding to tetrahydrouric acid was 
not obtained in any case. Tetramethylpurone, however, was not 
accompanied by any isopurone, nor is it converted into an tgopurone by 
treatment with an alkali; in this compound, of course, all the imino- 
hydrogen atoms are replaced by methyl groups. Both 3- and £-4-methyl- 
uric acid appear to yield the same 4-methylpurone, although the 8-pro- 
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duct, as actually obtained, was rather less soluble in cold water than 
the other, 

i-Methylpurone, C 6 H 10 O 2 N 4 , decomposes rather above 260°; 
A-methyli&opurone, O 6 H 10 O 2 N 4 ,2H 2 O, was also obtained in small 
quantity. 4 : 6-Dimethylpurone, C 7 H 12 0 2 H 4 , melts and decomposes 
at about 240°; the 3 :4- and 1 :3-isomerides were also obtained in 
the crystalline state. 1:4: Q-Trimethylpurone, C s H 14 0 2 hT 4 , melts at 
209°, loses 1 mol. of carbon dioxide when boiled with aqueous barium 
hydroxide, does not form salts with mineral acids, but forms a picrate , 
with 1C 6 H 3 0 7 N 3 , and a monoacetyl derivative melting at 128*5° and 184° 
respectively ] when heated with 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide 
at 100°, it is converted into 1 :4 :Q-trimethylisopurone } which melts at 
211—212°, and gives a brownish-violet coloration with feme chloride. 
Tetramethylpurone , C 0 H 16 O 2 K 4 , melts at 170°, loses 2 mols. of carbon di¬ 
oxide when boiled with aqueous barium hydroxide, and is not con¬ 
verted into an asopurone by alkalis. C. F. B. 


3-Phenyladenm©. By Ernest Fourneau (Ber., 1901,34,112—118). 
—Trichloro-3-phenylpurine when treated with ammonia yields as chief 

N:C(NH 2 )*C-2SL 

product 2:5-dichloro-7-amino-3~phenylpurine, _ ij*NPlr ^01> 

which forms lustrous prisms melting at 265° (corr.). This is accom¬ 
panied by an isomeric substance melting at about 327° and a chloro - 
diaminophenylpurine , C n H 0 N 6 Cl, which decomposes at about 290° 
These two substances are only formed in very small quantity and 
have not been further investigated. 2 : 5-Dichloro-7-ammo-3~phenyl- 
purine is readily reduced by hydriodie acid to 3 -phenyladenine, 

N.C(NH 2 ) Q ^>CH, which crystallises in lustrous tablets melt- 
CH:N-O-NPh 


ing at 245—246° (corr.) and sublimes when further heated. The 
hydrochloride , auricMoride, and platinichloride all crystallise well 
Hydrochloric acid at 130° converts 2:5-dichloro-7-amino-3-phenyl- 
„ , N:C(NH 2 )“C-HH\ nn 

purine into l-amino-2 : O-dtoxy-S-phenylpurme, qq .is[|j_O’NPli 

which crystallises in colourless needles and decomposes above 285°, 
The hydrochloride , auricMoride , and platinichloride are all crystalline. 

The base does not yield guanidine on oxidation with chlorine, and 
since it can also be obtained from the product of the action of ammonia 
on 5 :7-dichloro-2-oxy-3-phenylpurine, it must have the constitution 
already given, from which that of 3-phenyladenine follows. 

5 :7-Dickloro-2-oxy-3-phenylpurine is converted by ammonia into a 
mixture of two compounds. S-Ghloro-l-amino-^-oxyS-phenylpurine, 

N:c(NH*vcHtfH>. 

_ B'lTBIr C^Q ? cr ? stallises * n s ^ en( ^ er needles which are 


moderately soluble in hot 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid and decompose 
without melting at about 345°. It is converted by phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride into 2 :5-dichloro-7-amino-3-phenylpurine, and by hydrochloric 
acid into 7-amino-2 :5-dioxy-3-phenylpurine. The isomeric 7-chloro-5- 

HlCChC—HH 

amino~2-oxy-3-phenylpurine , decomposes with- 
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out melting at about 350°, and is much less soluble in hydrochloric 
acid than its isomeride. A. H. 

Azo-dyes from /3-Naphthol and the Monosulphonic Acids of 
a-Naphthylamin©. Ey Georg yon Georgievics ( Monaisk , 1900, 
21, 831—844).—A comparison of the properties of the seven azo-dyes 
obtained by coupling /3~napkthol with the monosulphonie acids of 
a-naphthylamine. The dye from l-naphthylamine-2-sulphomc acid 
crystallises in glistening needles with a greenish, metallic lustre, has 
a solubility of 0*14 part in 100 parts of boiling water, and gives a 
red coloration with ferric chloride. The dye from 1 -naphthylamine- 
3-sulphonic acid crystallises in clusters of dark-coloured needles, has a 
solubility of 0*4 to 0*7 part in 100 parts of boiling water, and gives 
in dilute solution a violet coloration with ferric chloride. The well- 
known “ Echtroth A ” dye from l-naphthylamine-4-sulpkonic acid has 
a solubility of 2*6 parts in 100 parts of boiling water and gives a 
yellow coloration with ferric chloride. The dye from 1-naphthylamine- 
5-sulphonic acid is very similar to u Echtroth A,” and has a solubility 
of 13 parts in 100 parts of boiling water. The dye from 1-naphthyl- 
amine-6-sulphonic acid crystallises in lustrous, copper-red leaflets, has a 
solubility of 0*5 part in 100 parts of boiling water and in dilute solution 
is decolorised by ferric chloride. The dye from 1-napkthylamine- 
7-sulphonic acid crystallises in lustrous, golden needles, and in dilute 
solution gives a red precipitate with ferric chloride. The dye from 
l-naphthyIamine-8-sulphonic acid forms lustrous, dark brown, micro¬ 
scopic prisms, is very similar to the dye from the 1 :2-acid, has a 
solubility of 0*21 part in 100 parts of boiling water, and in dilute 
solution gives a greenish-yellow coloration with ferric chloride. These 
dyes further give characteristic colorations with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, are soluble in ethyl alcohol, slightly so in amyl alcohol, and 
insoluble in benzene. 

The paper concludes with a description by Eduard Valenta of 
the absorption spectra of the dyes in alcoholic solution. R. H, P. 

Behaviour of the Dyes obtained from the Sulphonic Acids 
of a-Naphthylamin© and a-Naphthol with Sheep’s Wool. By 
Georg von Georgievics and L. Springer (Monatsh., 1900, 21, 
845—851).—A comparison of the colouring properties of the dyes 
described in the preceding abstract. The dyes are not taken up from 
their aqueous solutions by the wool until after the addition of acetic 
acid, in which they are less soluble than in water. There is no con¬ 
nection between the solubility of the dye and the affinity of the wool 
for the latter. It is probable that the dyeing of wool with these dyes 
does not depend on the formation of a chemical compound between the 
sulphonic acid and the keratin of the wool, R. H. P. 

Compounds of Ethyl Acetonedicarboxylat© with 1 Diazo-com- 
pounds and their Decomposition Products. By Carl Bulow 
and Wilhelm Hopfner (Ber t , 1901, 34, 71—90. Compare von Beck¬ 
mann and Jenisch, Abstr., 1892, 161, 162; von Pechmann, 1893, 
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i, 82, 84; Bamberger, 1892, 162 ; 1893, i, 84, 156; Billow and Settles- 
inger, 1900, i, 56 ; Billow, 1899, i, 271, 355 ; 1900, i, 65).— Ethyl 
p- nitrobenzeneazoacetonedicarhoxylate , 

~ _ lsr0 2 -C 6 H 4 -lsr 2 -CH(C0 2 Et)-C0‘CH 2 -C0 2 Et, 

is obtained by the action of normal diazo-derivatives of p-nitraniline 
on an acetic acid solution of the ester or of the •fsodiazo-compounds on 
neutral or alkaline solutions of the esters. It forms long, yellow crys¬ 
tals melting at 110 °, and is readily soluble in most solvents, with the 
exception of water; it dissolves in dilute alkalis, and may be reprecipi¬ 
tated by the aid of carbon dioxide, but if left too long in contact with 
the alkali, it is hydrolysed to a wine-red solution of trisodium p -nitro- 
benzeneazoacetonedicarboxylate, which, on treatment with acetic acid, 
yields the yellowish-white monosodium salt. When the ester is boiled 
for 3 clays with water, it yields ethyl y>-nitroazobenzeneaeetoacetate 
(Abstr., 1897, i, 616 ; 1899, i, 271), l-NitroplienylS-meihyl-i-benzene' 
azo- 5 pyrazolone , obtained by the action of ^-nitrophenylhydrazine on 
ethyl benzeneazoacetoacetate, crystallises in yellow needles melting at 
249°, and is only sparingly soluble in the usual solvents. 

l-^-Nitrophenyl-3-methyi-4-^-nitrobenzeneazo-5-pyrazolone (Abstr., 
1899, i, 272) and a small amount of p-nitrobenzeneazoacetoacetic acid 
are formed when the diethyl ester is hydrolysed for several days with 
10 per cent, hydrochloric acid ; the constitution of the dinitropyrazolone 
derivative thus obtained has been established by direct synthesis. 
Alkaline hydrolysing agents convert the diethyl ester into anhydro- 


jsr:c-CQ 2 ii 

p-nitrobenzeneazoacetonedicai’boxylate , 1ST0 2 * C 6 H 4 *N<C gg- # ^ ^ > 

this crystallises from hot water in long, colourless needles melting at 
251°, and is only sparingly soluble in ether, acetone, benzene, or light 
petroleum. When titrated with alkalis in the presence of phenol- 
phthalein, it gives numbers indicating the presence of two carboxylic 
groups. The ammonium hydrogen salt forms colourless crystals melting at 
275° and is readily soluble in water; its aqueous solution gives precipi¬ 
tates with the soluble salts of most of the heavy metals. The monoethyl 
ester, obtained by the action of dry hydrogen chloride on an alcoholic 
solution of the acid, crystallises in colourless needles melting at 180°; 
it is almost insoluble in water, and dissolves but slowly in sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide solutions. When the acid is treated with 
alcoholic phenylhydrazine, it yields no hydrazone, but merely the 
phenylhydrazine salt, C 1 ^H 15 0 6 N 5 , melting at 210 °. 

Ethyl p-nitrobenzeneazoacetonedicarboxylate yields a phenylhydr - 
azone, ^0 2 *a s H 4 “br 2 -CH(G0 2 Et)-C(CH 2 *00 2 Et):F'NHPh J in the form 
of red crystals melting at 160°, which readily loses alcohol, yielding 
two isomeric pyrazolone derivatives. Ethyl 1 -phenylA-g-nitrobenzene- 


azo~§-pyrazolone-3-aceiate, NO 2 *O 6 H 4 *I!T 2 , OH<^ 0 ^ijj forms 

red crystals melting at 189°, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol; the 
acid forms yellowish-red needles melting and decomposing at 196°, is 
insoluble in ether, benzene, or chloroform, and when heated slightly 
above its melting point loses carbon dioxide and yields l-phenyl-3- 
meihyl~4~p-nitrobenzeneazo-5-pyrazolone. 
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Ethyl l-phenyl-5-pyrazolone-Z--p-nitrobenzeneazoacetate, 

T $—NTh 

N0 2 '0 6 H 4 -N 2 -CH(00 2 Et)-C< CHo . £ Q , 

crystallises from acetic acid in fine, yellow needles melting and decom¬ 
posing at 224°, and readily soluble in glacial acetic acid or chloroform; 
the acid crystallises in short, green needles melting and decomposing 
at 205°. 

Ethyl l-carhamino-5-pyrazolone-3-ip-nitrohenzeneazoacetate, obtained by 
the action of semicarbazide on the original condensation product, 
crystallises in yellow plates melting at 214—215°, and is readily 
soluble in acetone or hot acetic acid. 

The oxime of ethyl p-nitrobenzeneazoaeetoneclicarbosylate crystal¬ 
lises in small, yellow needles melting at 180°, and dissolves in 
boiling acetic acid, yielding ethyl 5-isooxazolone-3-ip-nitrobenzeneazo- 

Js —O 

acetate , ]ST0 2 *C 6 H 4 *N 2 *CH(C0 2 Et)*, melting at 162—163°. 

Ammonia reacts with ethyl ^-nitrobenzeneazoaceionedlcarboxylate, 
yielding a compound, C n H s 0 5 ltf 4 , which crystallises in red needles, 
melts at 296°, and is probably fi-^-nitrobenzeneazo-a-ketoglutarimide , 

N0 2 *C 6 H 4 -N 2 *CH<^.^>C0 ; its ; pkenylhydrazone , 0 l7 H 14 0 4 H 6 , 

melts at 175°, and is only sparingly soluble in the usual solvents. 

The original condensation product reacts partly as an azo-compound, 
and also as a phenylhydrazone, and hence contains a labile hydrogen 
atom. J. J. S. 

Explosiveness of Diazobenzenestilphonic Acid. By Her¬ 
mann Wichelhaus (Ber. } 1901, 34, 11).—A case is described of 
violent spontaneous explosion of dry diazobenzenesulphonic acid; 
greater care seems necessary in dealing with it than has been 
hitherto thought needful. W. A. D. 

Precipitation of Proteids by Chloroform, By Ernst Salkowskx 
(Zeit. physiol. Chem 1900, 31 , 329—337. Compare Eormanek, 
Abstr., 1900, i, 532).—Blood serum and many pathological specimens 
preserved with chloroform assume an opaque appearance, and in some 
instances a small amount of coagulated albumin is deposited. The 
albumin of blood serum is not all coagulated when warmed for 24—48 
hours at 40° with chloroform, but at 55° the coagulation is complete 
in a short time. Yolk of egg when mixed with chloroform and water 
gradually sets to a pulp, and the filtrate from , this, even when the 
mixture has been allowed to remain for years, contains albumin, which 
is coagulated on heating. Albumose solutions when preserved with 
chloroform also tend to coagulate, and it appears that heteroalbumose 
is converted into dysalbumose in contact with chloroform. The filtrate 
from the dysalbumose contains protalbumoses and deuteroalbumoses, 
and chloroform is thus capable of separating primary and secondary 
albumoses. 

The casein in milk which has been preserved with chloroform is 
slowly but completely precipitated, J . J. S. 
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[Methylmercaptan from Albumin.] By Marcellus Nencki 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 201—202),— A claim for priority in the discovery of 
methylmercaptan as a decomposition product of albumin. 

Acid containing Phosphorus from Casein, and its Iron 
Compound. By Ernst Salkowski (Chem. Centr 1901, i, 225; from 
Centr.-BL med . Wiss., 28, 865—867).— By digesting casein with 
artificial gastric juice, paranuchio acid is formed together with para- 
nuclein. The iron salt of this acid, prepared by heating a neutralised 
solution with a ferric salt, contains 22 per cent, of iron, 2*5 of phos¬ 
phorus and 9 of nitrogen, and is easily assimilated by animals. 

E. W. W. 

Globulin as Alkali-proteid, By Johannes Starke (Zeit Biol., 
1900,40, 419—446). Transformation of Albumin into Globulin. 
By Johannes Starke {ibid., 494—525).—A number of experiments 
are adduced to prove that globulin is an alkali-proteid, which, however, 
is distinguished from the albuminate usually known as alkali-albumin. 

It is further stated that albumin (from white of egg) can be readily 
transformed into globulin by diluting with water and heating to 56°. 

W. D. H. 

Oxidising Action of Ammonium Persulphate on Products 
of the Animal Organism. By Louis Hugounenq (Compt. rend., 
1901, 132, 91—93).—Uric acid is oxidised by ammonium persulphate 
at the ordinary temperature, and converted into allanturic acid, carb¬ 
amide, and glycine. In presence of an alkali hydroxide, the reaction 
is more energetic, but the products are carbamide and ammonium 
allanturate, the action being similar to that of lead or manganese 
peroxides, potassium permanganate or ferricyanide, or ozone. Ailan- 
toin is probably formed as an intermediate product, but if the propor¬ 
tion of persulphate is reduced with a view to isolate it, the greater 
part of the uric acid remains unaltered. 

Bilirubin in presence of an alkali is completely and instantly con¬ 
verted into biliverdin, and the reaction affords the best method of 
preparing the latter. 

Hsematin in presence of ammonia is attacked in the cold, and after 
boiling for two or three minutes, the black solution becomes colourless 
and a precipitate of ferric hydroxide is formed. This reaction can 
be utilised for the detection of iron in hoematin and probably also in 
haemoglobin and the ferruginous nucleins. 

Blood diluted and mixed with excess of ammonia is oxidised and 
decolorised,, after a few hours at the ordinary temperature with pro¬ 
duction of a ' 1 pale yellow liquid and a slight oehreous precipitate. The 
same change is “produced in a few minutes on heating. 0. H. B. 

Methsemogiobin. By Rudolf Egbert {Pfinger's Archiv, 1900, 82, 
603-—630. Compare. Abstr., 1886, 637).—The best method for the 
preparation of methsemoglobin, is to shake a 1—4 per cent, filtered 
solution of blood (from carnivorous or herbivorous animals) in distilled^ 
water with a few small crystals of potassium ferricyanide in the presence " 
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of air for a few seconds, and to decant from the undissolved ferrlcyan- 
ide; if oxyhsexnoglobin is still present, the operation is repeated. 
Cow’s blood gives some 10 per cent., and dog’s blood 15 per cent, of 
methsemoglobin. In many properties, methsemoglobin resembles acid- 
hsemoglobin. The characteristic absorption band in the orange when 
measured in 0T per cent, solution in a layer 10 mm. thick gave 
630—652 (Aft. 

Alkali metbsemoglobin obtained by the action of a few drops of 
very dilute solution of sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate, lime- 
water, basic sodium phosphate, ammonia, or an organic base, has two 
absorption bands near those of acid-hsemoglobin and oxyhsemoglobin, 
but more feebly developed. It has the same percentage composition 
as oxyhaemoglobin, but according to the author is a distinct substance, 
and in the organism is more readily reconverted into oxyhemoglobin 
than is ordinary metbsemoglobin. 

A 1 per cent, solution of methsemoglobin spread out into a layer 
3 mm. thick, and exposed to bright sunlight, is completely converted 
into photomethsemoglobin within 30 minutes ; when placed in the 
dark, it is not reconverted into methsemoglobin. Most of Bock’s 
results are confirmed, 

Methsemoglobin forms an unstable compound with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and as the combination takes place readily, the author recom¬ 
mends methsemoglobin as a reagent for hydrogen peroxide, the change 
in colour being from brown to pale red ; the brown colour, however, 
returns when the mixture is warmed. 

Szigeti and Max BIchter have stated that the author’s cyanomethsemo- 
globin (Abstr., 1892, 361) is identical with Hoppe-Seyler’s cyano- 
hsematin, but according to the author it is an entirely distinct substance. 

Potassium thiocyanate changes the colour and absorption spectrum 
of methsemoglobin, but whether a definite compound is formed is 
questionable. Potassium nitrite also causes a change in colour from 
brown to red. 

The existence of a sulphomethsemoglobin is questioned. 

Even dilute solutions of haemoglobin and its derivatives exhibit 
strong absorption bands in the violet and ultra-violet of the spectrum, 

J. J. S. 

Decomposition Products of Oxyhemoglobin from Horses, 
By D. Lawroff ( Ber ., 1901, 34, 101—102. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 231).—Some 20'3 per cent, of hexon bases are obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid and tin on oxyhemoglobin from horses ; the' 
bases consist of histidine, arginine, and lysine. J. J. S. 

Mechanism of the Action of Enzymes. By Maurice Harriot 
(Compt. rend 1901, 132, 146—149).—When an enzyme is attenuated 
by chemical action, it can be regenerated and return to its former 
activity. The action of lipase on acids and ethers' appears to be a 
chemical combination which obeys the laws of dissociation. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Nitrons Acid on Wool. By Alexander P. Lidoff 
(J. Buss . Phys. Chmi, 8oc>, 1900, 32, 766—774).—The action which 
hot nitric acid exerts on wool with the production of a yellow colour is 
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found to be due to the nitrous acid formed when the nitric acid is 
heated* the intensity of the colour increasing with the proportion of 
nitrous acid present. The colour which nitric acid imparts to wool is, 
however, perfectly stable towards sunlight, whilst that given by nitrous 
acid undergoes rapid change, unless the wool be subsequently dipped 
into cold nitric acid, when the colour becomes stable to light. Experi¬ 
ments mad© on the change of weight occurring when wool is nitrated 
showed In the majority of cases a loss of weight varying between 2T9 
and 21*9 per cent., although in one case an increase of 1*98 per cent, 
was observed. The nitrated wool feels coarser to the touch than 
before treatment, and reacts readily in the cold with ordinary 
reducing reagents, the yellow colour being converted into a dark brown. 
The nitrated wool, after perfect washing, is acid towards litmus, 
and at a temperature of 50—60° decomposes carbonates with the 
evolution of carbon dioxide, the colour of the wool being changed to 
brown. It darkens when heated in a vacuum at 110—120° and after¬ 
wards chars ; it is comparatively readily acted on by dyes. Nitrated 
wool decomposes potassium iodide solution, with precipitation of iodine, 
both in the fibre and in the solution. The coefficient of acidity (the 
number of milligrams of potassium hydroxide fixed by 1 gram of the 
substance when acted on by seminormal alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
for 12 hours) of the unaltered wool has a mean value 88, whilst that of 
the nitrated product is 169. If the nitrated wool after absorption 
of potassium hydroxide be washed with alcohol until It has a neutral 
reaction, it will be found to be strongly alkaline on placing in water, 
owing to the hydrolysis of the unstable alkali compound. Nitrated 
wool Is not hygroscopic, and it contains less nitrogen than the 
raw material. The iodine values for wool before and after nitra¬ 
tion have the mean values 18*4 and 4*7 respectively. The action of 
nitrous acid on wool may be regarded partly as a saturation of the free 
bonds of the molecule with nitre- or nitroso-groups, and partly as an 
action of nitrous acid on the amino-groups present, to which is due the 
Increase produced in the acid functions, T. H. P. 

Mercnry Organo-metaHic Compounds. By Auguste 
Lumber, Louis LuankRE, and Chevrotieb (Compt. rend 1901, 132, 
145-—146).— Sodium ymrmnphmoldimlphonate , prepared by treating 
sodium phenoidisulphonate with mercuric oxide In mol. proportion, is 
an amorphous, white powder containing about 40 per cent, of mercury ; 
22 parts of the salt dissolve in 100 parts of water at 15°. A solution 
of'this compound is salt to the taste like that of a sodium salt; it 
yields no precipitates with sodium hydroxide, hydrochloric acid, 
ammonium hydrosulphide, or cold albumin solution. The substance 
possesses the germicidal and antiseptic properties of a mercury salt 
without Its irritating action on the animal membranes. Solutions 
containing 1/1000th to 1/2000th parts of the compound stop the 
development of Eberth’s bacillus, B. pyocyamus, B. staphylococcus t 
B, subiilu, and 2?. lad is, and prevents the putrefaction of blood, meat- 
infusion or urine. The coefficient of toxicity determined for the rabbit 
by intravenous injection is 0*039 gram per kilo.; that forth© guinea 
pig by subcutaneous Injection is 0*05 gram per kilo. G. T. M. 
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Generation of Hydrocarbons by Metallic Carbides. Ey 3kL 
Beethelot ( Compt . rend., 1901, 132, 281—290).—Of the various 
types of metallic carbides the acetylides are the simplest, being derived 
from acetylene by the substitution of the hydrogen atoms by two 
atoms of a univalent, or one atom of a bivalent, metal. Some of these 
are decomposed by water with the development of heat and the 
regeneration of acetylene. The condition for the occurrence of this 
reaction is that r~~q> 196T ,where r is the heat of formation of the 
acetylide from its elements, and q that of the metallic hydroxide. 
This condition is fulfilled by the carbides of sodium, lithium, calcium, 
&c., but not by that of silver. Silver carbide is, however, decomposed 
by dilute hydrochloric acid, the reaction being rendered possible by 
the increased development of heat due to the formation of silver 
chloride. If the alkali acetylide contains an excess of metal, the latter 
decomposes the water with the formation of hydrogen, which imme¬ 
diately reduces the acetylene to ethane and ethylene, all these reac¬ 
tions taking place with the development of heat. A mixture of 
acetylene, ethylene, and ethane is thus produced, the relative propor¬ 
tions of these gases being dependent on local conditions. A similar 
formation of ethylene takes place when cuprous acetylide is decom¬ 
posed by acids in the presence of zinc. Certain metallic oxides, 
capable of decomposing water, under certain conditions, with the 
development of heat, also effect the transformation of acetylene into 
ethylene, ■ Thus ammoniacal solutions of chromous salts absorb 
acetylene, and then, almost immediately, evolve ethylene. 

Aluminium carbide, A1 4 C S? may be taken as the type of a second 
class of carbides which are decomposed by water, with the production 
of methane instead of acetylene. - In the case of aluminium carbide, 
the reaction takes place so slowly that the heat developed cannot be 
estimated directly, but an approximate value may be calculated from 
the heat of combustion of the carbide, which was found to be 
+ 824 Cal. It is shown from a comparison of thermochemical data 
that the formation of methane from aluminium carbide corresponds 
with the greatest possible development of heat. The author lays 
stress on two principles involved in reactions such as those under con¬ 
sideration, namely, the conservation of the molecular type resulting from 
the exchange of equal valencies and the tendency towards the produc¬ 
tion of the maximum, thermal effect. Both these principles are satis¬ 
fied in the decomposition by water of ' aluminium carbide and, 
probably, of beryllium carbide, which also furnishes pure methane. 

A third class of carbides includes that of manganese, Mn s C, which 
furnishes equal volumes of methane and hydrogen, and here .also it is 
shown, that the production of acetylene, ethylene, or ethane would 
result in the development of less heat than that actually observed. 

The reactions involved in the decomposition of the carbides of 
cerium, lanthanum, yttrium, uranium, <fee,, are more complex, variable 

VOL. LXXX. i, * 
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mixtures of methane, acetylene, ethylene, and small quantities of 
liquid hydrocarbons being produced. These results are attributed 
partly to the fact that the composition of the oxides of the metals 
referred to does not correspond with that of the carbides; possibly, 
also, the latter are mixtures or polymerised compounds. N. L. 

Composition of Grosny Naphtha. ^ By Michael I. Kgnowaloff 
and Mme. A. Plotnikoff (/. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soe 1901, 33, 
50—51).-—By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on a fraction 
of Grosny naphtha boiling at 160—165°, a considerable proportion 
of sulphomesitylenic acid was obtained, together with a crystalline 
compound melting at 210°. The fraction hence contains a large 
quantity of mesibylene, T. H. P. 

Action of Organometallic Derivatives on Alkyl Esters. By 
Auguste Bebal (Gampt. rend., 1901, 132, 480—482).—When alkyl- 
halogen magnesium compounds act on alkyl esters of the cyclic series, 
the first stage in the reaction is R*OOJEt + MgMel = Mg3>OCRMe # OEt, 
and the second stage MgI*O*0RMe*OEt + MgMel = MgI*OEt + 
MgI*0*CRMe a . Finally, MgI-0-CRMe 2 «Mgl-OR + CEMelOH* 
possibly with intermediate formation of the tertiary alcohol The 
ethylenie hydrocarbons thus obtained polymerise readily, forming 
crystalline solids. When oxidised with chromic mixture or perman¬ 
ganate, they yield methyl ketones, and when treated with iodine and 
mercuric oxide in presence of alcohol, they also yield methyl ketones 
and not aldehydes, CIRMe*CH 2 *OH = HI + R*CH 0 -COMe. 

CURB. 

Mod© of Addition of Hypochlorons Acid to the Olefines. 
By K. Kbassusky ( J. Buss. Phys . Ghem . Soc 1901, 33, 1—26). — The 
author has studied the additive products obtained by the combination 
of hypochlorons acid with the olefine hydrocarbons, isobutylene, 
propylene, and jS-methyh/3-butylene. His results confirm the law* 
enunciated in 1878 by Markownikoff, to the effect that when hypo- 
chlorous acid combines with an ethylene derivative, the hydroxyl group 
becomes joined preferably to the carbon atom with which are united 
the fewest hydrogen. atoms. Under unfavourable conditions, the 
reaction gives rise to secondary products formed by the action of 
water, acid, and chlorine on the ehlorohydrin and the hydrocarbon. 
The concentration of the hypochlorons acid used has not much influ¬ 
ence on the course of the reaction, which, however, depends to some 
extent on the temperature. 

The action of hypochlorous acid on isobutylene gives a yield of about 
78 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of the ehlorohydrin, 
Ofi*CMeyOH 2 Cl, which boils at 126-—128° and has the sp. gr. 1*0878 
at O^'CF and 1*0887 at 17’8°/0°, If strong hypochlorous acid is used, 
the ehlorohydrin is accompanied by a considerable proportion of an 
unsaturated chloro-derivative boiling at 69—70° and having the com¬ 
position C 4 Hj.C 1, which is also obtained when isobutylene ehlorohydrin 
is heated either with ■ anhydrous oxalic acid or by itself in a sealed 
tube. 
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/MVIethyl-^-butylene and bypochlorous acid give a 25 per cent, yield 
of the chlorohydrin, OH-CMe 2 -QHMeCl, which boils at 141—142°, and 
has the sp. gr. 1*0546 at 0°/0° and 1*0356 at IS'G^/O 0 . 

By the action of anhydrous- oxalic acid or phosphoric oxide* 
j5-methyl-/3-butylene chlorohydrin is converted into fi-metfajl-y-cMoro-fi- 
butylene , CMe 2 ICMeCl, which boils at 97—98° and has the sp, ■ gr, 
0*9395 at 0°/0° and 0*9215 q/b 18*l°y0°. The addition of bromine to 
the latter compound gives rise to a solid 6nmo-derivative, C 5 H & ClBr 2 , 
which has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene, 

T. EL P. 

Complete Synthesis of Acetylpropylene [Pentinene] and 
of Terpilenic Hydrocarbons. By Mabcellin Berthelqt ( Compt , 
rend., 1901, 132, 599—606).—When a mixture of equal volumes of 
acetylene and propylene is heated at about 500° for an hour, a contrac¬ 
tion of about one-third takes place, and a nearly colourless, oily liquid, 
together with a little tarry matter, condenses in the colder parts of the 
vessel. The greater part of the condensed liquid is readily volatile, 
and consists of a pentinene, C 5 H 8 , whilst the smaller, less volatile por¬ 
tion appears to consist of terpilenic hydrocarbons; benzene is not 
formed in appreciable quantity unless the gases have been too strongly 
heated. The residual gases, amounting to 63*9 per cent, of the original 
volume, contained unaltered acetylene and propylene, each 23 vols.; 
gaseous pentinene, 9 vols.; methane (or an equivalent mixture of 
saturated hydrocarbons with hydrogen), 8*9 vols. 

Similar results are obtained by heating a mixture of acetylene and 
trimethylene, the latter probably first being transformed into the 
isomeric propylene. With a mixture of allylene and ethylene, com¬ 
bination also occurs, but, more slowly; the liquid product of the reac¬ 
tion consists of hydrocarbons of high boiling point, together with a small 
quantity of a - volatile hydrocarbon, probably allylethylene, isomeric 
with the preceding pentinene. Allylene and acetylene enter into 
reaction much more readily, a liquid rich in benzene being obtained, 
besides an abundance of tarry matter. Propylene and ethylene react 
very slowly, only a trace of liquid being formed. The final step in the 
synthesis of terpilenic hydrocarbons is to be sought in the polymerisa¬ 
tion and interaction of the two pentinenes already referred to and their 
isomerides, these being formed, as described above, from hydrocarbons 
which may themselves be synthetically formed from their elements., 

N. L. 

aS-Dibromobutan© and aS-Diiodobutaxie. New Synthesis of 
Adipic Acid. By Jules ECamqnet { Compt . rend., 1901, 132, 
345-—347).—aS-Dlbromobutane, OH 2 Br- 0H 2 * CfT 2 * CH 2 Br, readily 
formed by saturating aS-diamyloxybutane with hydrogen bromide, Is 
a colourless liquid which boils, and partially decomposes, at 196—197°, 
and has a sp. gr. 1*79 at 18°. aS-Duodobutane, obtained in' a ' similar 
manner with almost the theoretical yield, boils with slight decomposi¬ 
tion at 125—126° under 15 mm. pressure, and has' a sp. gr. 2-307'at 
18°. When treated with potassium cyanide, and the resulting nitrile 
hydrolysed, adipic acid is obtained. N. L, 

, , ' 8 2 
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Pyrogenic Reactions of Organic Compounds. By Wladimir 
Ipatieff ( Be-r 1901, 34, 596—600. Compare Marcband, J. pr. Ghem 
1838, 15, 7; Oaventon, AnnaZen, 1863, 127, 93).—When methyl 
alcohol is passed through a red hot iron tube, considerable quantities of 
formaldehyde are produced together with combustible gases and about 
3 per cent* of carbon. When ethyl alcohol is passed through a glass 
tube heated at 660—700°, very little decomposition occurs, but when an 
iron tube heated at 710—750° is employed, considerable amounts of 
acetaldehyde, paraldehyde and combustible gases are formed together 
with about 3 per cent, of carbon. fsoButyl alcohol under similar con¬ 
ditions gives about 40 per cent, of pure zhobutaldehyde and fsoamyl 
alcohol 30—40 per cent, of the corresponding aldehyde. The author 
recommends the method as a simple one for the preparation of 
aldehydes. 

Methylz^obutylearbinol gives a 30—40 per cent, yield of methyl 
isobutyl ketone. Tertiary alcohols appear to be more stable, thus 
when dimethylethylcarbinol is passed through an, iron tube heated at 
660—7O0 3 , the greater part remains unaltered, but at 750—800° an 
olefine hydrocarbon, water, and combustible gases are produced. 

J. J. S. 

Action of Alcohol on Metals. By Malm&jac (J. Pharm 1901, 
[vi], 13, 169—171).—Iron, tin, zinc, lead, and galvanised iron were 
allowed to remain in contact with alcohol of 95° for six: months at 15°, 
when it was found that in all cases a small quantity of the metal had 
gone into solution. Copper, under the same conditions, is entirely 
unacted on. H. R. Le S. 

Separation of the Amyl Alcohols contained in Fusel Oil. I. 
By Willy Markwald (Ber., 1901, 34, 479—484. Compare Pasteur, 
Compt mid., 1855, 41, 296 ; Le Bel, this Journal, 1874, 139 ; Bull 
Soc . Ckim^ 1874, [ii], 21, 542; 1876, [ii], 25, 545; Rogers, Trans., 
1893,63, 1130 ; Balbiano, this Journal, 1877, i, 292).—The reason that 
the separation of the two amyl alcohols by Pasteur’s method is so tedious 
is that the two barium salts form mixed crystals ; the separation of 
the two salts could probably be more readily accomplished by other 
methods. Le Bel was in error in assuming that a limit was reached 
when the quantities of the two amyl alcohols in the mixture were in 
the inverse ratio of their esterification constants with hydrogen 
chloride. Using Rogers’ data, the ratio of the velocities of esterifica- 
cation of the two amyl alcohols may be calculated, and is found to be 
c =* 0*446. It is pointed out that if Rogers had completed the process 
used by him only 30 c.c. of 99 per cent, active amyl alcohol would have 
been obtained from 16*2 litres of commercial amyl alcohol. 

The amount of active alcohol present in the commercial product 
varies (16*5—27 per cent.), but at the present time the percentage does 
not appear to be so high as formerly (Ley, Ber., 1873, 6, 1362). 

J. J. S. 

Separation of the Amyl Alcohols contained in Fusel Oil. 
II By Willy Markwald and Alexander McKenzie (Ber., 1901, 
34, 485—491. Compare preceding abstract),—The authors have 
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succeeded in separating the two amyl alcohols of fusel oil* fsoamyl 
alcohol and /I-mefchylbutyJ alcohol, by converting them into acid esters 
of 3-nitrophthalic acid (compare Wegscheider and Lipschitz, this 
vol, i, 32). The separation of the two esters is tedious, as they 
form mixed crystals. 1-iso Amyl %hydrogen Z-nUropkthalate, 
N0 2 -C 6 H 3 (C0 2 H)*C0 2 *0 5 H 11 , 

is obtained when the acid is esterified by the Fischer-Speier method 
and the product crystallised from carbon disulphide, then from carbon 
tetrachloride, and finally from benzene until it melts sharply at 95 °; 
it dissolves readily in alcohol, acetone, benzene, or hot carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, and both it and the alcohol obtained from it are inactive. 

To obtain the active amyl alcohol, the commercial product is treated 
by Rogers* process, except that hydrogen chloride is employed instead 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. By this method, an alcohol having 
a rotation a D —5*95° (I = 2) may be obtained ; this is then esterified 
by the Fischer-Speier method, 1 part of 3-nitrophthalic acid being 
employed for every 2*5 parts of alcohol and 0*23 part of sulphuric 
acid. The acid ester is mixed with its own volume of carbon disul¬ 
phide and the residue then crystallised from benzene until it melts 
sharply at 113*5—114*5°. The crystallisation was so conducted that 
the mother liquor from a fraction of high melting point was employed 
for the solution of the fraction with the next highest melting point. 
Active 1 -amyl %hydrogen 3 -nitrophthcdate forms well-defined, glisten¬ 
ing crystals, fairly readily soluble in most organic solvents, and has 
[a] D +6*5° at 17°. The active amyl alcohol obtained on hydrolysis 
boils at 128°, has a sp. gr. 0*816 at 20°/4° and [a] D —5*90° at 20°; 
its odour is quite different from that of ordinary isoamyl alcohol. 
The numerous derivatives of active amyl alcohol described in detail 
by Guye, Walden, Frank land, and others are in reality mixtures and 
were mostly obtained from an alcohol containing some 75—80 per 
cent, of the active constituent. J, J. S. 

Nitrating Action of Nitric Acid on Derivatives of Saturated 
Hydrocarbons. II. Action of Nitric Acid on Alcohols. By 
Michael I. Kqnowaloff (J. Jfoiss.Phys. Chem . Soc 1901, 33, 48 — 50). 
—By gradually adding concentrated nitric acid to an acetic acid 
solution of dimethylethylcarbinol, diluting with water, and neutralis¬ 
ing with excess of potassium hydroxide, the liquid separates into two 
layers. The alcoholic layer contains the nitro-derivative of the 
alcohol and a crystalline compound melting at 96—97° which is prob¬ 
ably the amylene nitrosate, N0 3 * CMe 2 * CMelNOH, described by 
Wailach. In the aqueous liquor is found the oxime of a hydroxy-ketone 
having the constitution OH*CMe 2 -GMeIN*OH, and melting at 82—84°. 

T. P. 

Syntheses of Tertiary Alcohols of the Fatty Series. By 
Henri Masson (CompL rend., 1901, 132 , 483—485).—By the action 
of magnesium methyl iodide and magnesium ethyl iodide on alkyl 
esters in presence of ether, the author has obtained a number of 
tertiary alcohols of the fatty series, the group X*C0 2 Et being con¬ 
verted into X’CRR'*QH. He has thus prepared dimethylpropyl- 
carbinol (b. p. 124°), diethylpropylcarbinol (b. p. 159°), dieikylm o» 
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butylcarMnoI boiling at 172 3 , dimethylamykarbmol boiling at 162°, 
dieilifamylcarbinol boiling at 199°, dhmthylkexylcarhinol boiling at 
178°, and diethyloctylcarbinol boiling at, 250°. They are all liquids 
lighter than water, boil without decomposing under normal pressure, 
and are volatile in steam* When mixed with a little ethyl alcohol, but 
not otherwise, they yield a precipitate with Beniges’ reagent. With 
iodine and phosphorus, they yield iodo-derivatives, which do not boil 
without* decomposing but are volatile in steam. When these iodo- 
derivatives are treated with alcoholic potash, they yield olefines, but 
the best method of obtaining these hydrocarbons is to heat the 
tertiary alcohols with acetic anhydride; under these conditions, dl- 
etliylpropyloarbinol yields y-ethytfi-hexene, CH 3 Me*OH 3 *CEtICHMe, 
boiling at 119—120°. , 0. H. B. 

Action of Esters of Monobasic Fatty Acids - on Mixed 
Organomagnesium Compounds. By Yictoe Grignard ( Oomph 
rend 1.901,_ 132, 336—338. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 382).—The 
first product of the action of magnesium ethyl bromide on ethyl 
format© appears to be an additive compound, GEfc*CHEt• OMgBr, which 
is converted by the further action of the magnesium ethyl bromide 
into the compound CHEt 2 *OMgBr; the latter is decomposed by 
water with the formation of diethylcarbinol. The action of magnesium. 
iso&myl bromide on ethyl formate results in the formation, not, as was 
expected, of dmoamylcarbinol, but of the corresponding formate, a 
colourless liquid of faint, agreeable odour, which boils at 100—101° 
under 8 mm. pressure. The molecular refraction (59*94—60*171) of 
this compound accords better with the constitution 
C 5 H 11 *C(OH):C(OH)-Cr J H 11 

than with the normal formula. Diimamylcarbinol, obtained by the 
hydrolysis of the preceding compound, is a colourless liquid which 
boils at 105° under 9 mm. pressure. The action of magnesium iso- 
butyl bromide on ethyl formate yields a mixture of dihobutylcarbinol, 
which boils at 172—174° under 752 mm. pressure, and the correspond- 
in g formate, which boils at 173 — 175° under 750 mm. pressure. 

Magnesium methyl iodide reacts with methyl acetate to form tri- 
methylcarbinol, whilst magnesium isoamyl bromide yields meihyldi iso- 
amylcarbinol, which boils at 108—109° under 10 mm. pressure. 

3ST. L. 

Metliylbutylallylcarbiiiols containing Normal and Second¬ 
ary Butyl By Konstantin Talxeff ( J . Buss. Phys . Ghem * Soc ., 
1901, 33, 26—35).— MetkylhzUylaUylcarbinol , CgH 18 0, prepared by the 
action of zinc on methyl butyl ketone (1 mol.) and allyl iodide 
(1*5 mols.), is a colourless liquid which boils at 179*1°, is insoluble in 
water, and has a characteristic odour somewhat resembling that of 
turpentine. It has the sp. gr. 0*84412 at 20°/0° and 0*84497 at 20°/20° } 
and n & 1*43990, np 1*44857, and 1*45361, Its acetyl derivative, 
is a colourless liquid boiling at 196—201° and possessing a 
pleasant ethereal odour slightly recalling that of turpentine. 

MeikylmcMitylaUylmrbinol, obtained by the action of zinc on methyl 
ketone and allyl iodide, is a colourless liquid boiling at 
174*9°; and'having a faint turpentine-like odour. It is insoluble in 
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water and has the sp. gr. 0-85438 at 20°/0° and 0*85528 at 20"/2CP* 
n a 1*44460, n$ 1*45324, and n y 1*45850. Its acetyl derivative boils at 
about 190—195°. 

When gently oxidised with potassium permanganate solution, both 
these alcohols yield the corresponding trihydric alcohols of the constitu¬ 
tion OH e OMePr*CH 2 *CH(OH)* CH 2 • OH, which are obtained as thick 
syrups readily soluble in water or alcohol, and to a less extent in ether. 
When more energetically oxidised, the trisubstituted car binds yield 
the corresponding methylbutylhydracrylic acids , C 8 H 10 O 3 , in the form of 
thick syrups; the calcium , barium , zinc and silver salts of both acids 
were prepared. T. H. P. 

New Diprimary Glycol. aS-Butanediol or Tetrametliylen© 
Glycol and its Diacetin. By Jules Hamonet (Compt. rend., 1901, 
132, 631—633).—The diacetin, OAc*CH 2 *OH 2 *CH 2 * CH 2 *Q Ac, obtained 
by treating aS-diiodobutane with a mixture of silver acetate and acetic 
acid, crystallises in large, arborescent needles melting at 12° and boil¬ 
ing at 124° and 230°, under pressures of 20 and 751 mm. respectively ; 
it has a sp. gr. 1*048 at 20°. a l-Butanediol, OH*CH 2 'C!H 2 * 0H.y CH. 2 *QH, 
obtained by the hydrolysis of the preceding compound, is a viscous, 
colourless liquid, miscible in all proportions with water, has a 
sp. gr. TQ2Q at 20° and boils at 230° under 759 mm. pressure; when 
cooled to 0°, it is slowly converted into crystals melting at 18°. It 
does not dissolve cupric hydroxide in presence of alkalis, and is easily 
separated from water by addition of potassium carbonate. N. L. 

Pexitahydric Alcohol from' PropyldiallylearbinoL By Dmitri 
Mabko (J. Russ. Phys. CJmn. Roc., 1901, 33, 36 — 38), — By the 
action of potassium permanganate on propyldiallylcarbinol, an alcohol 
of the constitution OH 2 Me*CH 2 *C(OH)[OH 2 DH(OH)-CH 2 *OHl is 
obtained. Its penta-acetyl derivative was prepared. T. II. P. 

Action of Zinc Powder on Saturated Fatty Acids. By 
Alexandre Hebert (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 633—635).—When com¬ 
mercial stearic acid is distilled with dry zinc powder at 350—400°, 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, and gaseous hydrocarbons, chiefly unsatu¬ 
rated, are evolved, whilst the distillate consists of a little water and 
about 70 per cent, of a mixture of liquid and solid hydrocarbons of 
the ethylene series, ranging from OjwB S4 to C 00 H 1S0 . This mixture has 
been submitted to fractional distillation, and the various fractions 
analysed, and their bromine additive products examined. N, L f 

Preparation of Methyl Acrylate. By Otto Rohm (Rer., 1961, 
34, 573—574).—An 80 per cent, yield of dibromopropyi alcohol may 
b© obtained by the addition of bromine to allyl alcohol; this is then 
oxidised by Biilmann’s method (J. pr v Chern., I960, [ii], 8! s 216), 
esterified by Gaspary and Tollens’ process (AnnaZen, 1872, 167, 247), 
and treated with zinc. A 77 per cent, yield of methyl acrylate is 
obtained when the dibromo-ester (556 grams) Is gradually run into a 
mixture of zinc , foil (260 grams) and methyl alcohol (266 grams) 
contained in a reflux apparatus, J. J. S, 
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Conversion of Bimethylacrylic Acid into Dimethylpyravic 
Acid. By Louis Bouvbault and A. Waiil ( Oompt. rend 1901, 132, 
4115 — 41 8 . Compare this vol., i, 4 and 114).— Ethyl dimethylpyruvale , 
OHM©/ C0*C0 2 Et, produced by heating at 100° the hydrochloric acid 
solution of ethyl a-aminodimethylacrylate, is a liquid boiling at 65—69° 
under 15 mm. pressure, and of sp. gr. 1*031 at 0°/0°. The oxime forms 
colourless needles melting at 55°; it is very soluble in all neutral 
solvents except water and light petroleum. The semicarbazone separates 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum in the form of colourless 
prisms and melts at 95—96°. 

Dimethylpyruvic acid } obtained by heating its ethyl salt with water at 
140—150°, melts at 31°, and boils at 65—67° under 10 mm. pressure ; 
it is very soluble in water, alcohol, or ether. The oxime crystallises from 
ether in white leaflets and melts at 163—165°; the pJienylhydrazone 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles and melts at 156—157°. 

a. T. M, 

Distillation of Castor Oil By Hermann Thoms and Georg 
.Fenbler (Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 1—6).—When castor oil is distilled, 
undecenoic acid and heptaidehyde are obtained, the thermometer rising 
to about 280°. When about half of the oil has passed over, the residue 
suddenly swells up, forming a substance like indiarubber in consistency. 
This was washed with alcohol, chloroform, and ether in succession, and 
was then found to have the composition C 33 H &8 G 5 , corresponding to the 
anhydride of triundecenoic acid. It was hydrolysed with alcoholic 
potash the product was found to yield a hexadecenoic acid , C 16 H 30 O 2 , 
melting at 36°, when fused with potassium hydroxide; sebacic acid and 
an mid, € i3 H 22 0 4 , when oxidised with fuming nitric acid; and sebacic 
and lower fatty acids when oxidised with permanganate. If the distil¬ 
lation of the castor oil is stopped just before the swelling up would 
otherwise take place, the oily residue yields glycerol, when hydro¬ 
lysed with alcoholic potash, and the same product as was obtained by 
hydrolysing the solid residue. This oily residue has the composition 
O 103 H 1S4 O lg , corresponding to the glyceride of triundecenolc acid ; when 
it swells up on heating, the presumption is that it decomposes into water, 
acraldehyde, and triundecenolc anhydride. C. F. B. 

New Reactions of Organometallic Derivatives. Alkyl Esters 
of a-Alkyl-j8-ketonic Acids. By Edmond E. Blaise (Oompt. rend., 
1901, 132, 478—480).—The alkyl esters of the a-alky]-/2-ketonic acids 
are obtained by condensing nitriles with the alkyl esters of the a-bromo- 
acetic acids in presence of zinc. The reaction takes place readily with 
the a-cvciic nitriles, benzonitriles, and cyclic p-nitriles, but not with 
cyclic o-mtriles. Cyclic nitriles in which the nitrogen is attached 
to a side chain, as in benzyl cyanide, readily undergo the condensa¬ 
tion. The method is general, and the yield varies from 25 to 50 per 
cent. The salts are readily converted into ketones by treatment with 
boiling aqueous solutions of alkali hydroxides. 

Ethyl propionylkopropylacetate } OH 2 Me• CO* CHPr£• C0 2 Et, from ethyl 
bromofsovalerate and propionifcrile, boils at 108—109°"under 21 mm. 
pressure. Ethyl buiyryh&obutymte, 0H 2 Me*CH/ CO-CM©/ C0 2 Et, from 
©thyl bromo&obutyrate and butyronitrile, boils at 108—110° under 
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29 mm. pressure. The corresponding propyl iso propyl ketone boils at 
129—130°, and its semicarbazone melts at 117—1 IS 3 . Ethyl iso hexoyl- 
imhuiymU , CHMe 2 *CH 3 * CH 2 e C0‘CMe 2 *C0. 2 Et, from ethyl bromoiso- 
butyrate and -isohexonitrile, boils at 121—124° under 20—22 mm. 
pressure and yields iso propyl isoamyl ketone which boils at 171-—172°, 
whilst its semicarbazone melts at 98—99°. Ethyl p 4oluoylmohutyrate $ 
C fi H 4 Me*C0*CMe 2 '00 2 Et, from.p-toluonitrile and ethyl bromoisobutyr- 
ate, boils at 169—172° under 25 mm. pressure. Ethyl phenacetyli&o- 
butyrate , 0H 2 PlrC(>CMe 2 , C0 3 Et, from benzyl cyanide and ethyl 
fsobufcyrate, boils at 164—165° under 16 mm. pressure, and solidifies 
when cooled. The corresponding benzyl iso j propyl ketone boils at 
234—235°, and its semicarbazone melts at 140—141°. 0, If. B. 


Resolution of Trimethylsuccinic Acid into its Optical Anti¬ 
podes. By Vincenzo Paolxni {Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 506—510).— 
On adding boiling aqueous trimethylsuccinic acid to an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of quinine and cooling the liquid, the salt of the dextro-modification 
of the acid separates out in radiating, white, silky needles, whilst 
quinine Z-trimethylsuccinate can be recovered from the mother liquors. 

Quinine d4r imethy l succinate, G 20 H 24 O 2 N. 2 ,C 7 H 12 O 4 , melts at 198°. 
cl -Trimethylsuccinic acid , when crystallised from water, melts at 140° 
and has [ a] D +4*83°. With acetyl chloride and a benzene solution of 
aniline, it yields hevorotatory anil-d-trimethylsuccinic acid , C w H 15 O s N, 
which separates from dilute alcohol in white, feathery needles melting 
at 130—135° and insoluble in sodium hydroxide solution. 

Quinine l-trimeihylsuccinate crystallises from dilute alcohol in white, 
radiating, silky needles melting at 188°. I-Trimethylsuccinic acid melts 
at 140° and has [a] D -1*31°. AnilA-trirnethylsuccinic acid melts at 
about 140° and is dextrorotatory. T. "EL P. 

Polymerisation of Unsaturated Acids. Ill a-Methylene~ 
glutaric Acid, a Product of the Polymerisation of Acrylic 
Acid. By Hans von Pechmann and Otto Rohm (Ber., 1901, 34, 
427—429).—When methyl acrylate, dissolved in anhydrous ether, is 
treated with sodium methoxide, it is polymerised to an oil which, 
when hydrolysed with dilute hydrochloric acid, yields a-meihykne - 
glutaric acid, C0. 2 H*C(CH 2 )’CH 2 *CH 2 * C0. 2 H, as a voluminous crys¬ 
talline powder; this softens at 125—126°, melts at 129—130°, and 
forms a hydrobromide which melts at 112° and, when reduced with 
sodium amalgam, yields a-methylglutaric acid. R. H. P. 


A New Trimethylenedicarboxylic Acid. By Vincenzo Paolinx 
(< Gazzetta , 1900, 30, ii, 497—505).—By the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on ethyl trimethylhydroxysuccinate, Komppa (Abstr., 
1896, i, 597) obtained ethyl chlorotrimethylsuccinate. By carrying 
out the reaction in chloroform solution and heating the mixture on 
the water-bath until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases, the 
author obtained a liquid boiling at 110—115° under 15 mm. pressure, 
which proves to be ethyl dimethyltrimeihylenedicarhoxylate, 

D imethyltrimethylenedicarboxylic acid , QO^tf separates 

from water in aggregates of prismatic crystals melting at 153—154°. 
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It is stable towards permanganate and does not take up bromine. 
The calcium salt, with 1H 2 0, was analysed. 

Acetyl chloride converts the acid Into its anhydride, which was not 
separated but was directly converted into the anilide of the acid, 
C0 2 H“C 3 H 2 Me 2 s C0 4 ]SFMPh, separating from alcohol in feathery, white 
needles melting at 157°. When heated at about 170°, the latter gives 
up water and yields the corresponding anil acid, C 15 H 13 0 2 1ST, which 
separates from dilute alcohol in white, silky needles melting at 105°. 

T. H. R 

Formaldehyde. By Oarl D. Harries ( Ber 1901, 34, 635—-637). 

-—Solid formaldehyde can readily be obtained by distilling pure para™ 
formaldehyde and condensing the vapour in liquid air. The melting 
point, determined with a toluene thermometer, was found to be about 
— 92°. T. M. L. 

Formation and Decomposition of Acetals. By Marcel 
Delepine (■ Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 331—334. Compare this voL, i, 
3, and ii, 6),—The formation of acetals is a limited reaction and the 
laws regulating the production and decomposition of these compounds 
are similar to those observed in the analogous cases of esterification 
and hydrolysis. In this connection, the behaviour of methylal, the 
formals of ethyl and propyl alcohols, the formals of glycol, erythritol* 
and mannitol, and the acetal of mannitol has been studied. In each 
case, the same final limit*Is reached whether the starting point is the 
system, alcohol-aldehyde or formal-water. The limiting proportion 
of formal or acetal produced is decreased by the presence of water, but 
increased by the use of an excess of either alcohol or aldehyde (more 
especially of the former), by rise In temperature, and by addition of 
acids. Acids are peculiarly efficacious in facilitating the reaction, and 
are, perhaps, necessary for decomposition. The nature of the acid and 
its concentration, if the latter is not too great, are without influence 
on the result. The decomposition and formation of systems reacting 
in presence of hydrochloric acid may be represented as a function of 
the time by the usual logarithmic curves. 1ST. L. 

Condensation of isoV aleraldehyde with Acetaldehyde. By 
Alfred Wogrinz (. Monatsh 1901, 22, 1—13).-—This condensation is 
best effected by the use of a saturated solution of potassium carbonate. 
The aldol , C 7 H 14 0 2 , which is formed is a colourless liquid and distils 
at 100—110° under 25 mm. pressure; when freshly distilled, it is 
unimolecular, but when kept, polymerises into a viscous bimole- 
cular modification. The oxime boils at 144° under 25 mm. pressure. 
Oxidation produces, together with other acids, a viscid, liquid hydroxy- 
acid , 0 7 H 14 0 3 , By long heating, the aldol passes into an umaturaied 
aldehyde, C 7 B 12 0, which boils at 149—150° under atmospheric pressure, 
and on oxidation yields isovaleric, acetic, oxalic, and an unknown 
acid. K. J. P. O. 

Condensation of isoButaldehyde with Croton aldehyde. By 
Richard Plattensteiner (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 14—20).—By con¬ 
densation of isobutaldehyde with croton aldehyde by aid of a 20 per 
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cent, solution of potassium carbonate, an aldol, C 8 H 14 0 2 , was obtained 
as a yellow oil which decomposed at 80° and could not be distilled. 
The oxime, C 8 H 15 0 2 R, is an oil. Reduction with aluminium amalgam 
converts the aldol into a dihydric alcohol , C 8 H 16 0.-„ a dark yellow oil 
boiling at 127—134° under 18 mm. pressure; the diacetate, C 8 H 14 0 2 Ac 2 , 
boils at 127—132° under 15 mm. pressure, and forms a dibromo- 
additive product. The dihydric alcohol is also obtained by the action 
of alcoholic potassium hydroxide on a mixture of wobutaldehyde and 
crotonaldehyde. K. J. P. O. 

Condensation of ^soButaldehyde with Propaldehyde. By 
Moriz Kohn (. Monatsh 1901, 22, 21—58).—By the action of a 
saturated solution of potassium carbonate, the aldehydes are condensed 
to the aldol , CHMe 2 *CH(OH)*CHMe*CHO, a colourless, oily liquid, 
boiling at 98—100° under 20 mm. pressure. The oxime , C 7 H 15 0 2 N, a 
colourless thick oil, boils at 144° under 21 mm. pressure. On oxida¬ 
tion, propionic acid and /?-hydroxy-ay~dimefchylvaleric acid are obtained, 
the latter of which melts at 97°. Reduction with aluminium amalgam 
produces a heptylene glycol, OHMe 2 *CH(OH)*CHMe a CH 2 *OH, which 
crystallises in aggregates of needles, melts at 58—59°, and boils at 
117—118° and 215—216° under pressures of 17 and 740 mm. respec¬ 
tively; the diacetate, C 7 H 14 0 2 Ac 2 , boils at 116—117° and 226—227° 
under pressures of 18 and 748 mm. respectively. 

On heating the aldol with a saturated solution of sodium acetate, a 
hepteno-aldehyde, CHMe 2 *CHIOMe*CHO, is formed; it is best prepared 
by the action of dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide on a mixture of iso - 
butaldehyde and propaldehyde. It boils at 146—148°, oxidises in the 
air, and absorbs bromine. The- oxime, C 7 H 13 OR, boils at 100° under 

17 mm. pressure, and when heated with acetic anhydride is converted 
into an acetate , C 7 H 12 03STAc, boiling at 122° under 17 mm. pressure. 
When heated at 180° with acetic anhydride, the oxime yields a hepteno - 
nitrile, C 7 H n lsF, a colourless, mobile oil, which boils at 62—64° under 

18 mm., and 162—164° under atmospheric pressure. On hydrolysis 

of the latter by sulphuric acid or potassium hydroxide, ay-dimethyl- 
a-butenoic acid (Abstr., 1899, i, 331) is formed. This same acid is 
formed by atmospheric oxidation of the unsaturated aldehyde, and 
on more vigorous oxidation is converted into mbutyric and acetic 
acids. 31. J. P. O. 

Acetaldol [Aldol]. By Jakob H. Halpern {Monatsh., 1901, 22, 
59—65).—The condensation of acetaldehyde to aldol can be effected 
by means of dry potassium or sodium carbonate, and of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of sodium carbonate or sodium acetate, but not by calcium 
hydroxide, alcoholic potassium hydroxide, or lead monoxide. The 
method preferred is that of Orndorff and Rewbury (Abstr., 1892,' 
1423), in which aqueous potassium carbonate is used. Aluminium 
amalgam reduces aldol or paraldol to butylene glycol. Freshly distilled 
aldol is unimolecnlar, whilst its poiymerides, the viscid variety and 
paraldol, are bimoleeular. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Hydrazine Hydrate on a - M ethyl* /?- ethylacr slde- 

hyde. By Fritz Dimmer {Monatsh., 1901, 22, 69—76).—When 
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a-methyl-/ 3 -ethylacraldehyde is warmed on the water-bath with 
hydrazine hydrate, an aldmine , O 12 H 20 N 2 , is formed, which crystallises 
in pale yellow needles, melts at 54—55°, and boils at 156° under 20 mm. 
pressure. It unites with 4 atoms of bromine, and is hydrolysed by 
hydrochloric acid into its constituents. On reduction, ammonia is 
produced, * K. J. P. O. 

Action of Potassium Hydroxide on / 3 -Hydroxy- aa-dimethy 1- 
propaldehyd© (An Analogue of Cannizzaro’s Reaction in the 
Aliphatic Series). By Leo Wessely (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 66 — 68 . 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 428).—The formula of this hydroxyaldehyde 
shows analogies with that of benzaldehyde, as the *CHO group is 
combined with a carbon atom to which no hydrogen is attached. In 
addition, similarity is exhibited in certain physical constants, and in 
the reaction with potassium hydroxide, which is expressed by the 
equation, 20H-CH 2 -CMe 2 *CH0 + KOH - OH-CH 2 *CMe 2 *CH 2 *OH + 
0H*CH 2 ‘0Me 2 *C0 2 X. The yields of pentaglycol (ay-di hydrox y-/3/3- 
dimethylpropane) and the hydroxy-acid (hydroxypivalie acid) are 
nearly quantitative. K. J. P. O. 

Synthesis of Methylheptenone. By Wladimir Ipatieff (Ber. f 
1901, 34, 594 — 596. Compare Tiemann and Semailer, Abstr., 1895, 
i, 646 ; Barbier and Bouveault, 1896, i, 55, 637 ; Terley, 1898, i, 
557).— A fairly good yield of ethyl hi-dimethylallylaceioacetate , 
C Me 2 ICH*CH 2 ‘CHAc• C0 2 Et, may be obtained by the condensation of 
ethyl sodioacetoacetate and ay-dibromo-y-methyl butane. It is a 
colourless liquid, distilling at 120—122° under 11—12 mm. pres¬ 
sure, and when boiled with baryta water or dilute alcoholic potash 
yields methylheptenone identical in all properties with the product 
obtained from natural sources. J. J. S. 

Constitution of Dextrose. By L. J. Simon (< Compt . rend,, 1901, 
132, 487—490).—The author considers that the isomerism of the 
pentacebates. phenylhydrazones, chloraloses, and glucosides derived 
from dextroses, and the a- and y-modifications of the dextroses them¬ 
selves, is not of the same order as the isomerism between the different 
hexoses, since all the former are readily reconverted into the parent 
substance without yielding any other hexose. In all cases, the 
rotatory power of the /3-dextroses is intermediate between, and ap¬ 
proximates to the mean of, the rotatory powers of the a- and y-modid¬ 
eations, and this is true also of the methylglucosides of Fischer. The 
author explains these facts by assuming that dextrose is tautomeric, the 
/^-modification having the constitution represented by the ordinary alde- 
hydic formula, whilst the a- and 7 -modifications, which show mutarota- 
tion, correspond with the two stereochemical configurations of molecules 
of the constitution OH-OH 2 -CH(OH)-CH-CH(OH)-OH(OH)-CH-OH, 

1 -0- 1 

containing an additional asymmetric carbon atom. From this point 
of view, the hydrazones, oximes, &c., correspond with the a- and y- 
modifications, but since modifications may also exist with the alde- 
hydic constitution, these compounds may be expected to show 
mutarotation. C. H. B, 
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The Phenylhydrazones of Dextrose and their Mutarotation. 
By L. J. Simon and H. B^inard ( Compt. rend., 1901, 132,564—566).— 
The mutarotation of Skraup’s phenylhydrazone of ci-dextros© may 
be expressed by the exponential equation,' [a] 2 ® — -52*9° + 

5S'67 e ~°' m418Ht } where t is time expressed in minutes. This expression 
indicates that, initially, the substance should be slightly dextrorotatory; 
the first reading in aqueous solution gave [a] D as’ - 6*84°, after 24 hours 
the optical activity reached its maximum, and the final observation 
gave a rotation of - 52*9°. When the substance is dissolved in alcohol, 
the optical activity remains constant for several hours, [a] D being - 8°; 
after 6 hours, the rotation increases and the limiting value — 22’5° is 
reached after 36 hours. The presence of potassium hydroxide or 
dilute hydrochloric acid accelerates the change of rotation without 
affecting the final value, the acceleration being greater in the case of 
the acid; the hydrazone becomes, however, partially hydrolysed in 
moderately concentrated acid solution. Fischer obtained a ^dextrose 
phenylhydrazone melting at 115—116°, whereas Skraup's compound 
melts at 144° (Abstr., 1887, 567). The authors were not able to 
obtain Fischer's hydrazone in a state of purity, their preparations 
always containing a certain amount of the isomeride. 

A 4 per cent, solution of a specimen melting at 125° gave, after 25 
minutes, a rotation -66*57°; the optical activity then decreased 
regularly until, after 36 hours, its limiting value was reached and 
found to be identical with that of Skraup’s isomeride. The results are 
in accordance with those observed by Tanret in studying the rotation 
of the a- and y-inodifications of dextrose (compare Abstr., 1895, i, 490). 

G. T. M. 

Isom©nc«Acetyl Halogen Derivatives of Dextrose. By Emil 
Fischer and E. Frankland Armstrong ( Sitzungsber . Akad. Wiss. 
Berlin , 1901, 13, 316—322. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 3).—The 
isomeric pentacetyldextroses,^ when treated with dry hydrogen chloride 
or bromide in the liquid form, yield the corresponding acetylchloro- or 
aeetylbromo-dextroses. (S-TetracetylcJilorodextrose, obtained from the 
pentacetyldextrose melting at 134°, crystallises from light petroleum in 
aggregates of colourless needles and melts at 73—74°; the yield is 
almost quantitative. The compound is converted into tetracetyl-/?- 
methylglucoside by the action of finely divided silver carbonate 
suspended in methyl alcohol; the reaction, however, takes place more 
slowly than in the case of the corresponding bromo-derivative. The 
chlor o-derivative may be prepared without the us© of liquid hydrogen 
chloride by saturating with the gas a solution of pentacetyldextrose in 
acetic anhydride at - 20°, and then heating the mixture in sealed tubes 
at 45°. /3-Tetracetylbromodextrose, obtained by the use of liquid 
hydrogen bromide, is identical with the compound prepared by Konigs 
and Knorr (Abstr., 1889, 952). 

arTetracetylchlorodextrose obtained from the pentacetyldextrose melting 
at 112°, crystallises from light petroleum in colourless needles and 
melts at 63°. 

Tetracetyl-a-methylglucoside , produced by treating the preceding com¬ 
pound with silver carbonate, crystallises from water in lustrous prisms 
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and melts at 100 — 101 °; this substance yields a-methylglucoside on 
boiling with baryta water. 

a-Tetraeetylbromodextrose crystallises in colourless prisms and melts 
at 79—80°. It is less stable than its chlorine analogue and slowly 
decomposes on keeping. 

FetracetylcMorogcdactose , prepared from the pentacetylgalactose 
melting at 142°, crystallises in spherical aggregates of prisms, and 
melts at 74—75° (compare Abstr., 1889, 1131), GL T. M. 

Carbamide Derivatives of Sugars. By 1ST. Schoorl (Proc. IC 
Akad. WetenschAmsterdam , 1901, 3, 459—462).— Dextrose-ureide, 
0 6 H l 2 0 5 IN*C 0 *NH 2 , obtained by heating dextrose (1 mol.) and carb¬ 
amide (2 mols.) with 5 percent, sulphuric acid at 50° for 20 days, melts 
at 206°, has [a] D -23° at 15° (in 1 per cent, aqueous solution) and is 
hydrolysed by dilute acids. 

Dextrosephenylureide, obtained in a similar manner from dextrose 
and phenylearbamide, melts at 223° and has [a] D . - 55° (in 1 per cent, 
solution). Lactose, galactose, mannose, arabinose, and xylose also con¬ 
dense with carbamide. Since methyl-, phenyl-, benzyl’-, thio- and 
phenylthio-carbamides all condense with dextrose, whilst s?/m-d[substi¬ 
tuted carbamides do not, it appears that these ureides.! have a constitu¬ 
tion similar to that of oximes and phenylhydrazones. - r It. H. P. 

Synthetic Action of Yeast Maltase. ByfbsiiAR Emmerling 
( Ber 1901, 34, 600—605).—On repeating HilFs experiments (Trans., 
1898, 73, 634) as to the action of yeast maltase on pure dextrose, the 
author finds that not maltose but ^somaltose is the disaccharide formed ; 
the action of the enzyme on maltose is therefore not truly reversible 
as considered by Hill, but is similar in character to that of the mineral 
acids, which are capable of converting dextrose into isomaltose (Fischer, 
Abstr., 1891, 412; 1896, i, 119). The osazone isolated by Hill melt¬ 
ing at 178—180° was probably a mixture of glucosazone and isoraaltos- 
azone, not maltosazone which melts at 206°. In the author’s experiments, 
the muoaltose was isolated in the form of its osazone (m. p. 149—152°) 
after destroying the excess of dextrose by fermentation with a pure 
yeast incapable of affecting maltose. The yield was in all cases small, 

W. A. D. 

Constitution of Gentianose. By Emile Bourquelot and Henri 
H hRissEY (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 571—574. Compare Abstr., 1898, 
i, 597),—Gentianose, C 18 H 32 0 16 , a sugar extracted from the fresh 
gentian root, is a hexotriose hydrolysed by the action of invertase or 
very dilute sulphuric acid ( 0*2 per cent.) into a new hexobiose gentio - 
Mose , C 12 H 22 O h , and Isevulose; more concentrated acid or the ferment¬ 
ing extract of Aspergillus niger hydrolyses it completely into 1 mol of 
Isevulose and 2 of dextrose. Genfciobiose has not yet been obtained 
crystalline, but it is nevertheless a definite compound resembling 
maltose; its osazone is soluble in hot water, crystallises on cooling 
the solution, and melts at 142°; it is feebly dextrorotatory [a] D being 
7*7° In cupric-reducing power, 0-083 gram of the new sugar is 
equivalent to 0*05 gram of invert sugar. When treated in the cold 
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with an extract of Aspergillus, or when heated to 110° with 3 per cent* 
sulphuric acid, gentiobiose is hydrolysed into 2 mols. of dextrose. 

G. T. M. 

Regularities in the Melting Points of Aliphatic Diamines. 
By Felix Kaufler ( Chem . Zeit., 1901, 25, 133).—It is pointed out 
that in the homologous series of aliphatic diamines with the axnino- 
groups at the ends of the chain, the compounds with an odd number 
of carbon atoms have relatively lower melting points than those 
with an even number of carbon atoms, thus:—Ethylenediamine, 
4 * 8*5°, trimethylenediamine, liquid ; tetramethylenediamine, 27°; penta- 
methylenediamine, liquid; hexamethylenediamine, 40° ; octomethylene- 
diamine, 51°; nonomethylenediamine, 37°; decamethylenediamine, 61°. 

J. J. S. 

^oPropanolamine . [/^ Amino isopropyl Alcohol]. By Edgar 
Peeters {Bull* Acad . Boy* Belg*, 1901, 9—16).—The author has 
reduced /3-nitrozsopropyl alcohol (Abstr., 1895, i, 638), best with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, to fi-aminoisopropyl alcohol, NH 2 *CH 2 *OHMe*OH. 
This substance boils at 160—171° under 750 mm. pressure, has 
a sp. gr. 0*973 and n D 1*45 at 18°; its molecular weight, deter¬ 
mined cryoscopically in acetic acid solution, is normal; its vapour 
density, however, as determined by Hofmann’s method under pres¬ 
sures of 120—180 mm., decreases from 0*7 to 0*5 of the normal as 
the temperature rises from 100 to 185°, whilst as determined by 
V. Meyer’s method at 185°, it is 1*45 times the normal value. The 
base forms a platinichloride and a picrate melting at 195° and 142° 
respectively ; also a dihenzoate melting at 87°. 0. F. B. 

Alcohol Bases. By Hermann Matthes (. Annalen, 1901, 815, 
104—137). Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 399).—The picrolonates of 
methylhydroxyethylamine and ethylhydroxyethylamine melt and de¬ 
compose at 239° and 245° respectively. 

Hydroxyethylpropylamine, OH* 0H 2 *CH 2 *NHPr a , prepared from 
propylamine and ethylene oxide, is a colourless oil which quickly 
absorbs water and carbon dioxide; it boils at 182° under 746 mm. 
pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9005 at 20°/4°, and n D 1*4428 at 20°. The 
hydrochloride is hygroscopic, the platinichloride is an oil, and the 
aurichloride melts at 85°, whilst the picrate and picrolonate melt at 
104—106° and 238° respectively. 

Hydroxyeihylhutylamine, 0H*0H 2 *CH 2 *NH°0 4 H 9 > boils at 199—200° 
under 756 mm. pressure, has a sp, gr. 0*8907 at 20°/4°, and %> 1 *4437 
at 20°. The hydrochloride is excessively hygroscopic, whilst the picrate 
and picrolonate melt at 98° and 218° respectively. 

Hydroxyethylhexylamine, OH*CH 2 *CH 2 *NH*C 6 H 18 , boils at 231° 
under 747 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*8829 at 20°/4°, and 1*4472 
at 20°. The hydrochloride, aurichloride, and platinichloride are deliques¬ 
cent, whilst the picrate crystallises in pale yellow prisms melting at 
about 80°; the pi&'olonate melts and deco mposes at 208—210°. 

Hydroxyethylheptylamine, OH*CH 2 *CH 2 *NH*C 7 H 15 , melts at about 
35°, and boils at 250—253° under 751 mm. pressure; it has a sp. gr, 
0*8819 at 20°/4°, and 1*4510 at 20°. The hydrochloride, aurichloride. 
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and plaiimchloride are hygroscopic, whilst the picrate and picrolonate 
melt at 70—71° and 196° respectively. 

ffydroxyethylisopropylamine, OH* GH 2 9 CH 2 *NHPr^, boils at 171° 
under 741 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*8970 at 20°/4°, and 1*4395 
at 20°. The hydrochloride , aurichloride , and platinichloride are hygro¬ 
scopic, and the last-named melts at about 85°; the picrate and picro - 
lonate melt at 129° and 228° respectively. 

Mydroxyethylisobutylamine, OH*CH 2 *CH 2 *NH*CH 2 Pr^, boils at 190° 
under 756 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*8818 at 20°/4°, and n D T4402 at 
20°; the picrate and picrolonate melt at 115—117° and 232° respectively. 

Hydroxyethyli&oaniylamine, OH a CH 2 *CH 2 'Nn*CH 2 *OH 2 Pr^, boils at 
209—210° under 751 mm. pressure, has a specific gravity, 0*8822 at 
20°/4°, and 1 *4447 at 20° ; the hydrochloride is exceedingly hygro¬ 
scopic, whilst the picrate and picrolonate melt at 94—95° and 220° 
respectively. 

Dihydroxydiethylamine, methyidihydroxydiethylamine, and ethyldi- 
hydroxydiethylamine have been already described (loc. cit); the 
picrolonate of methyidihydroxydiethylamine crystallises from alcohol 
in lustrous, brownish-yellow prisms and melts at 164°, 

Bihydroxydiethylpropylamine, NPr a (CH 2 *CH 2 *OH) 2 , boils at 202—204° 
and 262—264° under 150 mm. and 753 mm. pressure respectively; it 
has a sp. gr. 0*9854 at 20°/4°, and 1*4624 at 20°. The picrate and 
picrolonate melt at 85—90° and 126—128° respectively. 

Dihydroxydiethylbutylamine, C 4 H 9 *N(CH 2 *CH 2 *OH[) 2 , boils at 214° 
and 273—275° under 150 mm. and 741 mm. pressure respectively; it 
has a sp, gr. 0*9681 at 20°/4°, and ?i D 1*4620 at 20°. The picrate 
and picrolonate melt at 88—95° and 135—136° respectively. 

Dihydroxydiethylhexylamine , 0 6 H ]3 *N(0H 2 *0II 2 o 0H) 2 , boils at 

230—235° and 295—300° under 150 mm. and 751 mm. pressure re¬ 
spectively ; it has asp. gr. 0*9472 at 20°/4°, and n D 1*4630 at 20°. 
The picrolonate melts at about 98°. 

Dihydroxydieihylheptylamine , C 7 H 15 *ltf(CH 2 *OB 2 *QH) 2 , boils at 

240—250° and 310—320° under 150 mm. and 751 mm. pressure re¬ 
spectively ; it has a sp. gr. 0*9301 at 20°/4°, and n D 1*4620. 

Dikydroxydieihyli&opropylamine , NPr£(OH 2 *CH 2 *OH) 2 , boils at 200° 
and 261° under 150 mm. and 741 mm. pressure respectively; it has 
a sp. gr. 0*9859 at 20°/4°, and %> 1*4620 at 20°. The picrate and 
picrolonate melt at 145° and 125° respectively. 

Dikydroxydiethylisobutylamme, C 4 H 9 *N(CH 2 *CH 2 *OH) 2 , boils at 
202—204° and 264—265° under 150 mm, and 742 mm. pressure re¬ 
spectively; it has a sp. gr. 0*9534 at 20°/4°, and n D 1*4561. The 
picrolonate melts at 113—114°. 

Dihydroxydiethylmoamylamine, C 5 H n *N(CH 2 *CH 2 *OH) 2 , boils at 
216—219° and 278—281° under 150 mm. and 749 mm. pressure re¬ 
spectively; it has a sp. gr. 0*9516 at 20°/4°, and n B 1*4598 at 20°. The 
picrolonate melts at 120—123°. M. 0. E. 

Alkylcyan omaionic Esters and their Corresponding Alkyl- 
cyanoacetic Acids. By Albxn Haller and Georges Blanc 
(CompL rend., 1901, 182, 381—384. Compare Abstr., 1882, 1280),— 
The silver derivative of ethyl cyanomalonate, produced by treating 
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the corresponding sodium compound with an aqueous solution of 
silver nitrate, reacts in its ketonic form when mixed with alkyl 
iodides dissolved in dry ether, giving rise to the corresponding 
eyanoalkylmalonic esters. The ethyl esters of cyanomethylmalonic, 
cyanoethylmalonic, and cyano-w-propy 1 malonic acids are mobile liquids 
having a faint odour and neutral reaction; they boil at 135°, 
142—145°, and 155—157° respectively, under pressures of 28—30 
mm. When treated with boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid 
for 24 hours, these compounds are completely hydrolysed, with the 
formation of ammonium chloride, carbon dioxide, and the re¬ 
spective monocarboxylic derivatives, namely, propionic, butyric, and 
^-valeric acids. The addition of excess of 30 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide to these ethers brings about a vigorous reaction resulting 
in the formation of the corresponding cyanomonocar boxy lie acids. 
These products were characterised by conversion into their calcium 
salts, and also by the formation of their anilides by the phenyl- 
carbimide method (compare Abstr., 1896, i, 32). The anilides are 
sparingly soluble in water or light petroleum, but readily dissolve 
in alcohol. 

a-Cyanopropionanilide , ON • C HMe * CO • NHPh, a-cyanobutyroanilide , 
ON-OHEt-CO-NHPh, and a -cyanovalemnilide, CN-6HPr*‘CU-]SrHPh, 
melt at 104—105°, 86—87°, and 88—89° respectively. G. T. M. 


Compounds of Glyoxylic Acid with Guanidine and Amino- 
guanidine. By Oscar Dqebner and Simon Gartner ( Anncden , 1901, 
315, 1—8).—Although glyoxylic acid unites with carbamide (2 mols.) 
to form allantoin, combination with guanidine proceeds on different 
lines. In a cold, aqueous solution, the guanidide of glyoxylic acid is 
produced, whilst at 100° ammonia is eliminated, and iminoallantoin is 
formed. 

Guanidineglyoxylic acid , NH 2 * C(NH) • NH * CH(0H) • C0 2 H, prepared 
by adding guanidine carbonate to a 50 per cent, aqueous solution of 
glyoxylic acid until carbon dioxide is no longer liberated, crystallises 
from water in slender, colourless needles containing -|H 2 0, and melts 
at 210° to a brown liquid which evolves gas. The ammonium salt 
begins to turn brown at 198°, and melts, decomposing, at 225°. The 
platinichloride crystallises in yellow octahedra containing 1H 2 0, 


r . 77 . atxt .^NH-CH-NH*CO-NH 2 

Iminoallantoin. JNJtL.C/C • 

y7H*CO 


or 


co< 


NH-CH-NH-CfNHVNH, 

•NH-CO 


obtained on adding guanidine carbonate (2 mols.) to a 15 per cent, 
solution of glyoxylic acid, and heating in a reflux apparatus during 
20 minutes, crystallises from hot water, and sublimes at about 300° 
without undergoing fusion; the crystals contain 1H 2 0, which is 
removed at 130—140°. The platinichloride forms rhombic crystals 
containing 2H 2 0, and the mercurichloride crystallises in small white 
needles; the auriefdoride is readily soluble in hot water, and crystal¬ 
lises in long, yellow prisms containing 2H 2 0, 

Aminoguanidineglyoxylic acid , JSTlI 2 *C(NH) e NH a NH , GH(OH)*C02H, 
produced from aminoguanidine acetate and glyoxylic acid, crystallises 

YOL. lxxx. i. 
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from hot water in aggregates of needles, and melts at 161°, when it 
decomposes. M. 0. F. 

Potassium and Sodium Thiocyanates and a Blue Colour 
produced by Heating Them. By William B. Gills (<Ohem . News, 
1901, 83, 61—62).—When potassium thiocyanate or cyanide contain¬ 
ing some, hut not too much, sulphur, and no carbonate, is heated, a 
blue colour forms at a dull red heat, disappears on cooling, but reforms 
on reheating. D. A. L. 

Presence of Guanine in Commercial Uric Acid. By Louis 
Hugounenq (J, Pkarm 1901, [vi], 13, 167—169).—Commercial uric 
acid always contains guanine, which can be partly, but not entirely, 
removed by extraction with boiling dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
guanine may also be isolated by treatment of the commercial acid with 
an alkaline persulphate, whereby the uric acid is oxidised, while the 
guanine remains unacted on. H, R,. Le S. 

Asparagine and Aspartic Acid. By Adolf Jolles (Ber>, 1901, 
34, 386—390. Compare this voh, i, 30).—Aspartic acid, when oxidised 
with permanganate, gives a quantitative yield of ammonia, but no 
carbamide. Asparagine gives a 50 per cent, yield of carbamide, and 
50 per cent, of ammonia. T. M. L. 

Transformation of fsoDialuric Acid into Dialuric Acid. By 
Paul Kgech (Annalen, 1901, 315, 246—259).—It is well known that 
fsodialuric acid and carbamide undergo condensation to uric acid. An 
attempt to prepare iminouric acid from isodialuric acicl and guanidine 
resulted in the production of alloxantin, and this is now found to be due 
to the fact that, under the influence of bases, «sodialuric acid becomes 
transformed into dialurie acid. A description of the varying experi¬ 
mental conditions under which this change takes place constitutes the 
experimental portion of the paper. M. O. F. 

Condensation of fsoDialuric Acid with. Thiocarbamid©* By 
Curt von Yogel (Annalen, 1901, 315, 259—268).—The compound , 
C 16 H 26 0 11 N 12 B 3 , prepared by heating ^sodialuric acid with thiocarb- 
amide and glacial acetic acid on a water-bath, crystallises in spherical 
aggregates of small, reddish-brown needles ; it is 'practically insoluble 
in water, dilute acids, alcohol, and ether, but dissolves readily in sodium 
hydroxide and in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Boiling sodium hydroxide eliminates all the sulphur and a portion of 
the nitrogen from the substance, producing a sparingly soluble sodium 
salt, C 1G H lV 0 18 N 7 hTa 2 . The compound , C 4 H 5 0 5 N 3 , obtained by the action 
of concentrated nitric acid on the condensation product, crystallises in 
yellow needles; the ammonium, sodium , and silver salts are crystalline. 

M. O. F. 

Action of Hydrofluosilicic Acid on Potassium Ferro- 
cyanide. By J. Matuschek (Chem, Zeit 1901, 25, 158—159).— 
When solutions of potassium ferrocyanide and of hydrofluosilicic acid 
are mixed, a greenish coloration is produced, and if air is admitted a 
blue colour develops. This is a fairly delicate qualitative test. Ex- 
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periments have shown that either in the cold or at 100° the products 
formed are Berlin blue and potassium si Iico fluoride. In the cold, a 
large excess of the acid is necesary, but at 100° the reaction may be repre¬ 
sented by the equation 7H 4 Fe(ON) 6 + 14H 2 SiF fi + 0 9 = Fe.(FeO rt N R )o + 
24H0N+14K 2 SiF 6 + H 2 O. J. J. S. 

Mixed Organomagnesium Compounds. By Victor Grignard 
(Gompt. rmcL, 1901, 132, 558—561. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 382 ; 
this vol., i, 250).—The product of the action of an alkyl iodide on 
magnesium in the presence of anhydrous ether may be either the com¬ 
pound B'Mgl or a mixture of MgR 2 and magnesium iodide. Although 
the residue obtained on evaporating the ether has not been isolated 
in a state of purity, yet indirect evidence exists for believing the pro¬ 
duct to be R/MgL The substances are solid and not spontaneously 
inflammable in air, and are formed without any deposition of 
magnesium haloid salt. They react with aldehydes or ketones, giving 
rise to compounds containing the whole of the halogen present, and 
these products, when decomposed by water, yield secondary or tertiary 
alcohols without the evolution of any gaseous hydrocarbon. The 
compound from magnesium methiodide and acetone crystallises from 
ether and has the composition CMeg’OMgljEtgO. 

The yield of alcohol obtained by this process always exceeds 50 per 
cent, of the theoretical. Similar results are obtained with the pro¬ 
ducts of the interaction of magnesium and the alkyl bromides. The 
reaction between magnesium and the haloid ethers of unsaturated 
radicles takes a different course. When allyl bromide or iodide is 
employed, the product, being only slightly soluble in ether, is de¬ 
posited, and, moreover, only half an atomic proportion of the metal is 
attacked by a mol. proportion of the organic compound. The organo - 
magnesium compound produced crystallises in colourless, flattened 
needles, and has the composition C 8 H 5 MgI,C 3 H 5 I. The substance 
is very unstable, and does not readily react with aldehydes or 
ketones, the synthesis in this case being less efficient than that due to 
Saytzeff. G. T. M. 

General Method for the Synthesis of Naphthenes. By Paul 
Sabatier and Jean B. Senderens (Gompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 566-—568. 
Compare this vol., i, 210).—The property of hydrogenating benzene to 
cyclohexane is peculiar to nickel; reduced cobalt and platinum black 
have a transitory action which is lost after a few minutes; spongy 
platinum or reduced iron and copper are quite inert. The reaction has 
been extended to the homologues of benzene and the following 
naphthenes, o- and m-dimethylcycfchexanes, and 1:3:5-and 1:2:4-tri- 
methylc^cfohexanes, have been prepared from the corresponding 
benzenoid hydrocarbons. Ethylcjalohexane , C 6 H n Et, boils at 
128—129° (corn), and has a sp. gr. 0*8026; propyleyelohexane boils 
at 153—154° (corn) and has a sp. gr, 0'8098. A decanaphthene or 
menthane, O 6 H x0 MePrP, boiling at 166—168° (corn) is obtained from 
p~ cymene. These naphthenes, when heated at 300° in the presence of 
reduced nickel, undergo decomposition, yielding methane, carbon, and 
the corresponding benzenoid hydrocarbon, . G. T. M, 

i 2 
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Organic Polysulphid.es and the Polysulphides of Sodium. 
By J, J. Blanksma ( Proc. K. Ahad . Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1901, 3, 
457—459). —A continuation of earlier work (Abstr., 1900, i, 482). 
The di-, tri-, and tetra-sulphides of sodium exist as such in alcoholic 
solution, since they will react then with the nitro-derivatives of 
aromatic hydrocarbons forming aromatic di-, tri-, and tetra-sulphides. 
The aromatic tetrasulphides can also be obtained by treating the 
sodium derivatives of the disulphides with iodine, showing that the 
constitution of the tetrasulphides is R*S*S*S*S*R' and of sodium tetra- 
sulphide NaS*S*S*SNa. If sodium disulphide does not react with 
these nitro-compounds to form disulphides, it acts as a reducing agent, 
converting, for example, m-dinitrobenzene into m-m-dinitroazoxy- 
benzene. R. H. P. 

ju-Toluenesulphinic Acid. By Ernst von Meyee with R. Nacre 
and M. Gmeiner {Ghent. Centr 1901, i, 455—456 ; from Ber. k sacks. 
Ges. Wiss. Math. phys. Cl. s 52, 124—139 ; J. pr. Ghem 1901, [ii], 03, 
167—183).—p -Tolylsulphonocarbinol, 0 6 H 4 Me°S0 2 *0H 2 e 0H, formed by 
heating formaldehyde with jp-toluenesulphonic acid, crystallises from 
benzene in-needles, melts at 90°, is easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
or ether, and is resolved into its components by boiling water, dry 
ammonia, or sodium hydroxide solution ; on oxidation it forms di-jgo-tolyl- 
disulphone. The acetate , C 6 H 4 Me # S0 2 *CH 2 *0Ac, crystallises in prisms 
and melts at 78 °; the phosphate crystallises in long plates and melts 
at 146°. Bi-p4olylsulphonomethylamine, NH(0H 2 *S0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me) 2 , 
formed by dissolving the carbinol in ammonia and precipitating with 
hydrochloric acid, crystallises in long, slender needles, melts at 
158—160° and is decomposed by hot sodium hydroxide solution, 
p -Tolylsulphonocarbinylaniline, C 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 *CH^NHPh, crystallises 
in slightly yellow, Hat needles and melts at 137°, Di^-tolyldisul- 
phone , C 14 H u 0 4 S 2 , formed by oxidising the carbinol with potassium 
permanganate dissolved in water or glacial acetic acid, crystallises 
from acetone in rhombohedra, decomposes at about 210° without 
melting, is almost insoluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene, and is 
quickly decomposed by alcoholic solutions of alkalis. By the action 
of alcoholic ammonia at 130°, ammonium p-toluenesulphinate and 
jp-toluenesulphonamide are formed, but with phenylhydrazine it yields 
only phenylhydrazine ^-toluenesulphinate, 

I)i^4oiylstdphonoJiydroxylamine, OH* N(S0 2 * C 6 H 4 Me) 2 , prepared by 
adding solutions of sodium p-toluenesulphinate (2 mols.) and sodium 
nitrite (1 mol.) to cold dilute hydrochloric acid, crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, melts at 125°, and is decomposed by sodium hydroxide 
solution. The benzoyl derivative, OBz*N(S0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me) 2 , obtained by the 
action of benzoyl chloride on the preceding compound, crystallises 
from alcohol in rhombohedra and melts at 186°. Tri-p-tolylsulphon - 
amide , N(S0 2 *C 6 H 4 Me) 3 , formed by the action of nitrous acid on 
ditolylsulphonohydroxyfamine dissolved in alcohol or in glacial acetic 
acid, or by the action of y>-toluenesulphonie chloride dissolved in pyrid¬ 
ine, or by treating ditoiylsulphonohydroxylamine with ^-toluenesul- 
phinic acid in glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises in rhombic 
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leaflets, melts at 184° and Is slightly soluble in alcohol or glacial 
acetic acid. 

p- Tolylsulphonohydroxylamine, 0 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 # NH'0H, obtained by 
adding jotoluenesulpbonic chloride to an alcoholic solution of hydroxyl* 
amine, crystallises from chloroform or benzene in matted needles, 
melts at 148°, is easily soluble in the ordinary solvents and is readily 
hydrolysed by aqueous solutions of alkalis. The sodium compound is 
thrown down as a white precipitate by sodium ethoxide. The dibenzoyl 
derivative, 0 6 H 4 Me*S0 2 *NBz*OBz, crystallises in hexagonal plates and 
melts at 120°. When p-tolylsulphonohydroxylamine is treated with 
p-tolylsul phonic chloride in aqueous solution at 70°, di^-tolyldisul- 
phone is formed. 

When aniline ^-toluenesulphinate is gradually heated to 215° 
(compare Halssig, Abstr., 1898, i, 141), it loses water, aniline, sulphur 
dioxide and traces of toluene, and from the blue mass which is formed, 
water extracts aniline jp-toluenesulphonate. The residue when treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid yields the salt of a base which by the action 
of ammonia and ether is decomposed, forming p -tolyl aminophmyl sul¬ 
phide, C 0 H 4 Me*S*C 6 H 4 *]SfH 2 ; this crystallises from ether in flat needles, 
'melts at 72°, is a feeble base and forms salts which are soluble in 
water. The sulphate crystallises In leaflets, the hydrochloride in long 
needles. The methine compound of p -sulphotolylaniline, 

C 6 H 4 Me * S • C 6 H 4 * N H • OH 1N • C 6 H 4 S • C 6 H 4 Me, 
prepared by means of ethyl orthoformate, crystallises in needles, 
p -Thiotolylanilinephenylthiocarbimide, 

0 6 H 4 Me-S-C 6 H 4 -NH-0S-NHPh, 

obtained by means of phenylthiocarbimide, crystallises in colourless 
needles and melts at 161°. 

Tetramethylammonium jp-toluenesulphinate decomposes above 180°, 
forming trimethylamine and methyl-p-tolylsulphone, C 7 H 7 S0 2 Me, 
melting at 86 °. The tetraethyl salt decomposes in a similar way, 
forming ethyl-jp-tolylsulphone which melts at 57°. E. W. W. 


Formation of a Hydrocarbon, 0 12 H 16 , from Quinitol. By 
Bichard Willstatter and Rudolf Lessing {Ber., 1901, 34, 
506—508).—When either the cis- or trans- form of quinitol (Baeyer, 
Abstr., 1894, i, 174) is heated with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid at 100°, 
a hydrocarbon, G 12 H 16 , is obtained which boils at 230—233° under 
710 mm. pressure. It is stable to permanganate, but is attacked 
readily by bromine, hydrogen bromide being evolved; it can be 
nitrated with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and the nitro- 
derivative formed is reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid to an amine, 


which forms a crystalline hydrochloride, and can be diazotised and 
converted into azo-dyes. Probably, therefore, the bydrocarboneontains 

QU ‘CH \ 

a benzene ring, and is phenylcyclohexane, OH 2 \gg 2 # Qjj 2 /CHPli. 


O. F. B. 


isoStilbene. By Johannes Wislicenus [and Moritz Jahrmarkt] 
(Chem. Gentr., 1901, i, 463—464, from Ber. h. sacks. Ges. Wiss. Math, 
phys. Cl, 1900, 52, 117—-123. Compare Abstr., 1896, i, 98; 1897, 

HCPh 

i, 533).—Bromoisostilbene, pjjjp^ prepared by the action of potassium 
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hydroxide on a-stiibene dibromide, crystallises in long, colourless 
needles, melts at 19°, and is not readily attacked by alcoholic potash. 


asoStilbene, 


PhCH 

HCPh’ 


obtained, together with stilbene, by reducing 


bromozfiostilbene with zinc dust and glacial acetic acid or alcohol, or 
with sodium amalgam, and glacial acetic acid, is an oil which on 
distillation under atmospheric pressure is converted into ordinary 
stilbene, the boiling point rising from 270° to 300°, but it boils at 
139—145° under 12 mm. pressure without change. It readily changes 
into stilbene on exposure to sunlight, or by the action of traces of 
bromine or iodine, and yields 83 per cent, of &ostilbene dibromide, 

when it is dissolved in carbon disulphide and the solution 
added to cooled bromine in the dark, E. W. W. 


The Two Stereoisomerio Diphenyldinitroethylenes (Dinitro- 
stilbenes, Tolan© Dinitrites). By Julius Schmidt (Ber 1901, 34, 
619—623).—When the gas evolved on warming arsenious oxide 
with concentrated nitric acid is passed into a cold ethereal solution of 
tolane, a mixture of nearly equal quantities of two diphenyldinitro - 
ethylems (a and /3) is obtained. The a-compound, being the less soluble, 
separates first, and crystallises from alcohol in bright yellow, lustrous 
needles, is not volatile with steam, and melts at 186—187°; the 
/3-form crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, yellow pyramids and melts 
at 105—107°. Both compounds, in spite of their ethylenoid linking, 
fail to combine with bromine at 100°. Since the /5-compound decom¬ 
poses at 150°, whereas the a-compound is much more stable, the 


former probably has the configuration and the latter, 

On reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid, both forms 


PfrC*NG 
Ph-C-NO*, 

yield 2:3:5: 6-tetraphenylpiperazine (this vol,, i, 295) 


W. A. D. 


Action of Nitrons Acid on Stilbene; a-Diphenyldinitro- 
ethane (Stilbene Dinitrite). By Julius Schmidt (Ber., 1901, 34, 
623—626).—On passing the nitrous fumes evolved on warming arsenious 
oxide with nitric acid into a well cooled ethereal solution of stilbene, 


CHPh 

the nitrosite , ^^p^^N 2 O a , separates in white crystals which soften 


at 160° and melt and decompose at 195—197 °; the compound melting 
at 132° described by Angeli (Abstr., 1894, i, 75) could not be ob¬ 
tained. On dissolving the nitrosite in boiling glacial acetic acid, it 
is converted into s-a -diphenyldinitroethane, which crystallises in white, 
silky needles and melts and decomposes at 235—236°. Benzaldehyde 
was also formed (isolated as the phenylhydrazone) and a small quan¬ 
tity of a crystalline substance melting at 145—146°. W. A. D. 


Compounds of Cupric Salts with Organic Bases. By Daniel 
Tombkck (Ann. Chian. Phys ., 1901, 22, [viil 113—144. Compare 
Abstr*, 1898, i, 566 ; this. vol., i, 135). — The compound , 

Cu(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ,2N H S P h, H 2 0, 
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produced bj adding aniline to an aqueous solution of copper acetate 
placed in an inert atmosphere, separates from solution in small, dark 
green needles, which rapidly turn brown on exposure to air; it dis» 
solves in water or alcohol, the aqueous solution rapidly decomposing, 
especially on raising the temperature. 

The double salt, Cu(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ,2NH 3 Ph*C 2 H 3 G 2 ,H 2 Q, formed by acidi¬ 
fying the solution of the preceding compound with acetic acid, crystal¬ 
lises in light green, silky needles soluble in water or alcohol without 
decomposition and melting in its own water of crystallisation. 

The compound , Cu(H00 2 ) 2 ,21SrH 2 Ph, resembles the corresponding 
acetate, and is formed by adding powdered copper formate to aniline, 
the corresponding oxalate , 0u0 2 0 4 ,2NH 2 Ph, being obtained in a similar 
manner. 

The compound , OuSO 4 ,40 5 OTiI 5 , is a dark blue, amorphous powder, 
produced when anhydrous copper sulphate is placed in a dry atmo¬ 
sphere containing pyridine vapour ; the hydrated form of this substance 
crystallises with 4H 2 0, and is obtained by adding pyridine to a 
saturated solution of copper sulphate. The double salt, 
CuS0 4 ,2(C 5 NH 5 ,H 2 S0 4 ),6H 2 0, 

is formed by adding sulphuric acid to the aqueous solution of the pre¬ 
ceding compound until its colour changes from blue to green; it 
separates in blue,'prismatic crystals soluble in water or dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, the solution in the latter case being almost colourless. 
The nitrate , Cu(bT0 3 ) 2 ,4C 5 NH 5 ) 6H 2 0, crystallises in large, indigo-blue 
prisms, and loses pyridine at the ordinary temperature, passing into the 
compound Cu(N0 3 ) 2 ,2C 5 lSrH 5 ,4 H 2 0. 

With the acetate, formate, and oxalate of copper, pyridine forms 
the following compounds respectively : Cu(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ,4C 6 ltfH 5 ; 
Cu(H00 2 ) 2 ,40 5 NH 5 ,4H 2 0, and Cu0 2 0 4 ,4C 5 NH 5 ,2H 2 0; the double acetate , 
Cu(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ,2(C 5 bTH 5 ,C 2 H 4 0 2 ), 2 H 2 0, being produced by the action 
of acetic acid on a solution of the first of these substances. 

The compound , CuCl 2 ,2C 6 H 7 N, 2H 2 0, obtained in light blue needles 
when an alcoholic solution of cupric chloride is treated with picoline, 
dissolves in this base, giving rise to a second derivative , 
CuC1 2 ,4C 6 H 7 N,2H 2 0. 

The double salt, CuCl 2 ,2(C 6 H 7 N,HGl),2H 2 0, produced by adding dilute 
hydrochloric acid to solutions of the preceding compounds, forms 
reddish-yellow crystals soluble in water or alcohol. Anhydrous copper 
sulphate absorbs the vapour of picoline, yielding the compound 
CuS0 4 ,4C 6 H 7 N, the hydrated derivative, CuS0 4 ,2C 3 H ( 7 bT,5H 2 0, being 
produced by the addition of the base to a saturated solution of the 
copper salt. 

The following compounds are obtained respectively from picoline 
and copper nitrate, oxalate, or acetate: Cu(3Sr0 3 ) 2 ,4C 6 H 7 ]N",6H 2 0, 
Cu(N0 3 ) 2 ,2C 6 H 7 JS[,4H 2 0, CuC 2 0 4 ,4C 6 H 7 N,2H 2 0, and 
Cu(O 2 H 3 O 2 ) 2 ,4O 0 H 7 N,2H 2 O. 

The compounds of the copper salts with a-lutidine resemble those of 
its lower homologue, and are produced by similar methods ; the follow¬ 
ing have been prepared ; CuCl 2 ,2C 7 H 9 N,|2H 2 0, OuCI 9 ,4C 7 H 9 E‘,2H 2 0, 
CuS0 4 ,40 7 H 9 H, CuS0 4 ,2C y H 9 N,5H ? 0|/ Cu{N0X4C,H a N,6H,0, 

0 uO g O^ 20 7 H 9 N, 2 H ? O. 
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A New Method of Preparing p-Alkyloxybenzylanilines and 
their Homologues. By PaulFritsch (. Annalen , 1901,815,138—143). 
—When anhydroformaldehydeaniline is added slowly to a mixture of 
a'phenol ether and sulphuric acid, the corresponding jo-alkyloxybenzyl- 
aniline is produced, the best yield being obtained with 83*5 per cent, 
acid. By this method the author has prepared ju-methoxybenzylaniline, 
p-ethoxy benzylaniline, _p-methoxybenzyl-o-toluidine and j?-ethoxy benzyl- 
o-toluidine 5 they melt at 64*5°, 65°, 55°, and 53° respectively. 

M. 0 . f; 


Action of Primary Amines on Mucobromic and Mucochloric 
Acids and their Esters, By Hugo Simonis (Ber., 1901, 34,509—519). 
—Mucobromic and mucochloric acids, CH0*CBr!CBr*00 2 H, &c. 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 741), react vigorously with aniline or jp-toluidine in 
the presence of a little absolute alcohol, mucochloric acid especially so ; 
a freezing mixture must be employed to moderate the violence of the 
action. With 1 mol. of the base, NR 2 Pb, &c., substituted iminomuco- 
bromic acids, NPhICH*OBrIOBr e CQ 2 H, Ac., are formed ; with 2 mols. 
substituted aminoimmomucobromic acids, 


NPh: OH * CBr I C(NHPh) • C0 2 H, 

which are yellow, and lose carbon dioxide when heated, forming sub¬ 
stituted a-bromo-/5-aminoiminoacraldehyde, NPhlOH'CBrICH’NHPh ; 
with an excess of the base, preferably 5—6 mols., the aniline salt 
of the last acid, NPh;CH-CBr:C(NHPh);G0 2 *NH 3 Ph, which is yellow, 
and is decomposed into the acid and aniline by water. Various esters 
of mucobromic and mucochloric acids were prepared by boiling the 
acids for 2 hours with excess of the alcohol and a few drops of strong 
sulphuric acid ; they appear to be ^-esters, with the constitution 
QjS3i.'.CO 

1 • >0, for they only react with 1 mol. of aniline or 

CBr* OH (OPr/ 9 J J 

p-toluidine, forming phenylaminonmcobromates, 

The compounds prepared are enumerated below, with the temperatures 
at which they decompose (or melt, when that is stated expressly). 

Pkenyliminomucobromic acid , 126°; phenyliminophenylaminomuco - 
bromic acid, 135—140°, its silver salt and yellow monobenzoyl deriva¬ 
tive melting at 103—105°, and aniline salt; also a-bromo-ftphenyl- 
aminoplmiyliminoacraldehyde, 144—146° ; phenyliminomucochloric 
acid , 132°; phenyliminophenylaminomucochloric acid , 150°; pdolyl - 
imino-p-tolylaminomucobromic add , 165—168°. 

Propyl and allyl mucohromates, melting at 31*5° and 41° respec¬ 
tively ; methyl , ethyl, propyl , and allyl mucochloi'ates , all liquid ; methyl , 
ethyl, and propyl phenylaminomucobrovnates, melting at 117°, 114°, and 
80° respectively; methyl mucochlorate, crystalline; methyl-^-tolylamino- 
mucochlorate , melting at 118° 3 ethyl-m-xylylaminomucochlorate , melting 
at 114°. 0. F. B. 


New Colouring Matters. By Edouard Grimaux and L&ox Lef£vre 
(Bull, Boc, Ghim ., 1901, [iii], 25, 213—214).—Various azo-colouring 
matters, details of which are not given in the paper, are obtained by 
the action of phenols, naphthols, amines, &c», on the products of diazo- 
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tlsation of derivatives of triphenylmethane and its homologues. 
Monoamines, diamines, and triamines have been experimented with. 

Colouring matters of the resaurine and resoxeine classes are obtained 
( 1 ) by the action of sulphuric acid on resorcinol at 160°; ( 2 ) by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric acids on resorcinol; ( 3 ) by brominating the 
latter derivative; (4) by the action of aniline on resoxeine at 150°; (5) 
by the alkylation of resoxeine and of Nencki’s resaurine; (6) by 
brominating the preceding; (7) by brominating resaurine; ( 8 ) by the 
action of aniline on resaurine at 150°. 1ST. L. 

Blue Colouring Matters derived from Triphenylmethane. By 
Edouard Grimaux (Bull. Soc. Chim. y 1901, [iii], 25, 215).—The action 
of carbonyl chloride on m-dimethylaminomethoxy benzene and its 
homologues in the presence of aluminium chloride results in the 
formation of soluble, blue colouring matters of the type 

CCl[C 6 H 3 (0£t) •27Me 2 ] s . 27. L. 

Red Colouring Matters derived from Triphenylmethane. 
By Edouard Grimaux (Bull. Soc. Ohim 1901, [iii], 25, 215—216).— 
Fluorescent, red colouring matters are obtained by heating m-di- 
methylaminomethoxybenzene or its homologues with phthalic anhydride 
at 175—180°. K L. 

Derivatives of Triphenylmethane. By Edouard Grimaux (Bull 
Soc. Chim. y 1901, [iii], 25, 216—217).—A blue colouring matter is 
formed by the oxidation of o-dimethylaminomethoxybenzen© or its 
next higher homologue. The red colouring matter obtained by the 
action of phthalic anhydride on m-di methyiaminomethoxybenzene or 
its homologues (preceding abstract) is converted by the action of 
sulphuric acid into a new colouring matter of a less violet tint. Sub¬ 
stituted rhodamines behave in a similar manner. When treated with 
carbon tetrachloride, odimethylaminomethoxybenzene yields a colour¬ 
less compound which furnishes a violet colouring matter on oxidation 
with lead peroxide. m-Dimethylaminoethoxy benzene forms a garnet- 
coloured dye when treated with arsenic acid at 180—185°. 27. L. 

Preparation of m-Alkylaminophenols. By Edouard Grimaux 
( Bull. Soc. Chim.j 1901, [iii], 25, 217—218).—m-Dimethylamino- 
phenol and w-diethylaminophenol are obtained by heating dimethyl- 
amine and diethylamine respectively with resorcinol at 200°. When 
heated with dimethylamine or diethylamine at 200—255°, fluorescein 
yields colouring matters resembling the rhodamines. A green 
colouring matter resembling malachite-green is obtained by oxidising 
the product of the condensation of dime thy laminomethoxy benzene or 
its homologues with benzaldehyde or nitrobenzaldehyde. 27. L. 

Colouring Matters derived from rn-Dialkylaminoalkyloxy- 
benzenes. By Edouard Grimaux (Bull. Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 
219—220).—The hydrochloride of 4-nitroso-l-dimethylamino-B-ethoxy- 
benzene yields ( 1 ) an ethoxyindophenol when reduced with zinc dust 
and subsequently oxidised with potassium dichromate in presence of 
a-naphthol; ( 2 ) an ethoxytolylene-blue when heated with m-tolylene- 
diamine; (3) a blue colouring matter, an ethoxy-derivative of 
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Meldola’s blue, by heating with /3-naphthol in acetic acid solution; (4) 
safranines, when heated with zinc dust and subsequently oxidised in 
presence of primary amines ; (5) an ethoxylated gallocyanin when 
boiled with tannin; (6) a blue colouring matter when heated with 
resorcinol; (7) a blue colouring matter when reduced with zinc dust 
and treated with dime thy laminophenol in alkaline solution, 

K L. 

Action of Aromatic Sulphonic Chlorides on Carbamide. By 
Ira Remsen and W,. W. Garner (Amer. Ghem. J., 1901,25,173—190). 
—The condensation product obtained by heating carbamide, 2CO(NH 2 ) 2 , 
with a sulphonic chloride, R*S0 2 C1 (compare Elander, Abstr., 1881, 
164), is shown to be a guanylcarbamide sulphonate , 

■ nh 3 *co*n:c(nh 2 ) 2 3-so 8 h. 

These can be synthesised from guanylcarbamide and the sulphonic 
acids, and yield, as a precipitate, the pink copper derivative of 
guanylcarbamide when heated with sodium hydroxide and copper 
sulphate. From this copper derivative, guanylcarbamide itself can be 
obtained, and indeed this new method of preparing it is the best 
available at present. These guanylcarbamide suiphonates evolve carbon 
dioxide and ammonia, and form guanidine suiphonates , 

nh:c(nh 2 ) 2 ,R‘S0 3 h, < 

(identical with products synthesised from guanidine carbonate and the 
sulphonic acids), when they are heated with dilute hydrochloric acid 
at 170—180°; with fuming nitric acid, they yield nitroguanidine \ 
when boiled with aqueous potassium carbonate, they yield ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and guanidine suiphonates, and when boiled with 
aqueous barium hydroxide they yield ammonia, barium carbonate, and 
barium suiphonates. 

In the case of p-toluenesulphonic chloride, its action on carbamide was 
also tried in alcoholic solution; the product was carbamide p-toluene- 
sulphonate. 

The following substances were prepared; the numbers are melting 
points: Guanylcarbamide benzenesulphonate } 216°; p -toluenesulphonate^ 
224°; o4oluenesulpkonate, 205°; oL-napkthalenesulphonate , 223°; $-naphthal~ 
enesulphonate, 237°, Guanidine benzenesulphonate , 206°; p -toluene- 
sulphonate , 206°; a-naphthalenesulphonate; ft-naphthalenemlphonate, 

259°. . 0. F. B. 

Action of Aromatic Sulphonic Chlorides on Thiocarbamid©. 
By Ira Remsen and H. J. Turner (Amer. Ghem. J., 1901, 25, 
190—202).—When a sulphonic chloride, R*S0 2 C1, is warmed with thio- 
carbamide, CS(RH 2 ) 2 , in alcoholic solution, needles of dithiocarbamide 
dichloride, CGl(17H 2 ) 2 *S-S*CCl(]SrH 2 ) 2 , separate (the yield can be 
increased by diluting with ether), whilst a disulphoxide, SROSRO 
(or thiosulphonate, R*S0 2 *SR) remains in solution and can be precipi¬ 
tated by diluting with water ; sulphur is also formed. Apparently 
these disulphoxides are best prepared in this way. The reaction 
was carried out in the ease of the benzene and p-toluene derivatives. 

With ammonium thiocyanate, benzenesulphonxc chloride yields no 
well characterised product. 

From potassium benzene- or p- toluene-sulphmate and dithiocarbamide 
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dichloride in alcoholic solution, .the disulphoxide is obtained, along 
with another crystalline product, free from nitrogen. The product 
melted at 99'5° and 155—158° in the two cases respectively. A 
hydrosulphide and sulphur are also formed. O. F. B. 


Action of the Chlorides of o-Sulphobenzoic and of p-Nitro- 
o-sulphobenzoic Acids on Carbamide. By Willis B. Holmes 
(Amer, Chem. J., 1901, 25, 202—216).—Symmetrical (stable) o-sulpho¬ 
benzoic chloride, C0C1*0 6 H 4 *S0 2 0I, is obtained best by dissolving the 
mixture of isomeric chlorides (itemsen, Abstr., 1895, i, 472 ; List and 
Stein, Abstr., 1898, i, 584) in ether and shaking with ammonia, 
which is added gradually until its odour is just perceptible 

after shaking. The unsymmetrical (labile) chloride, C 6 H 4 <C^^ 2 ^ > O, 

is obtained best by heating potassium o-sulphobenzoate with phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride at 135°; it melts at 40°, not at 21°. A mixture of 
the two chlorides crystallises like a homogeneous substance, and has 
melting point 21 °. 

When either of these two chlorides is heated at 100° with carbamide 
(1:4 mols.) for several days, a product is obtained that could not be 
isolated but yielded ammonium benzoylcaibamide-o-sulphonate, 
NH 2 *C0 e HH“00*C 6 H 4 *S0 3 NH 4 , when dissolved in water. This salt is 
converted by cold aqueous barium hydroxide into the barium salt ; 
boiling dilute aqueous potassium hydroxide eliminates ammonia and 
carbon dioxide, anddrorms the potassium salt of o-benzaminosulphonic 
acid, HH 2 *C0*0 6 H 4 *S0 3 K • boiling dilute hydrochloric acid hydrolyses 
it to o-sufphobenzoic acid. The same product is obtained from both 
chlorides, and in the same yield, namely 55 percent, of the theoretical. 
From the isomeric p-nitro-o-sulphobenzoic chlorides, analogous deriva¬ 
tives were obtained. The substances prepared are enumerated below, 
with their melting points and water of crystallisation. 

Benzoylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid , crystalline, very soluble in 
water; ammonium , 266°, barium BaA 2 ,2H 2 0, potassium, 286°, sodium, 
NaA,H 2 0, lead, PbA 2 ,3H 2 0, copper, CuA 2 ,6H 2 0, and silver salts. 
-p-Nitrobenzoylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid , very soluble ; its ammonium , 
273°, barium , BaA 2 ,2H 2 0, potassium , KA,H 2 0, sodium , HaA,H 2 0 or 
4H 2 0, lead, PbA 2 ,5H 2 0, copper, CuA 2 ,3H 2 0, and silver salts 
[A-NH 2 *C0*NH*C0*G 6 H 4 -S0 3 - and NH 3 *00-KH-0 6 H 8 (N0 2 )*S0 8 - 
respectively]. C, F. B. 


Chloro-derivatives of o-Benzoicsulphinide. By C. Maselli 
( Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 529—539 ).—Chlorobenzalsultim (“ ehloro-^- 

saccharin ”), C 6 H 4 <^gQ^hT, prepared by passing chlorine into an 

aqueous solution of o-benzoicsulphinide, is slightly soluble in 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, or p-xylene, more so in 
light petroleum or toluene, and separates from the last-named solvent 
in white crystals melting at about 170°. When heated at 190° in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, it sublimes in long acicular crystals 
with partial decomposition. It has the normal molecular weight in 
freezing acetic acid, and by the action of alcohol is converted into 
ethoxybenzalsultim (“ ethoxy-^-saccharin”), T. II, P. 
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Preparation of Anils [Phenylimides] of Acid Cyanides. By 
Franz Sachs [and in part Eduard Bry and C. Meredith Whittaker] 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 494—503).—Substituted aromatic aminobenzyl 
cyanides, CN*CHPh*NHR, can be obtained by heating benzaldehyde 
cyanohydrin, CN*CHPh*OH, with an aromatic amine, NH 2 R, and a 
little alcohol at 100° (Tiemann and Piest, Ahstr., 1883, 198). They 
can be oxidised in boiling acetone solution by potassium permanganate 
to yellow substituted iminobenzoyl cyanides, CN*OPhlNR; when 
R«=C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 , the oxidation can even be effected by aspirating air 
through the boiling solution of the base. (This action of permanganate 
on the saturated grouping which it converts readily into 

the un saturated one, )>CIN% is in strong contrast to its action on 
the typical unsaturated hydrocarbon grouping ; in the latter case, 
an unsaturated grouping, is converted into a saturated on©, 

]>C(OH)*C(OH)<[, &c.) The same iminobenzoyl cyanides are obtained 
by heating benzyl cyanide with an aromatic nitroso-derivative to boiling 
in alcoholic solution, and adding a little sodium carbonate solution; 
so obtained, however, they sometimes differ slightly from those obtained 
by the first method, and possibly are stereoisomeric with them. They 
can be reduced by zinc and ammonium or calcium chloride in alcoholic 
or acetone solution, but it is difficult satisfactorily to isolate the 
products. 

Pkenylimmobenzoyl cyanide, R = Ph, when made by the first method, 
melts at 7 2° and is not hydrolysed by sulphuric acid ; when made by 
the second method it contains f H 2 0 in addition, melts at 135°, and 
is converted into phenylimindbenzoylformamide, NHyCO'QPhINPb, 
melting at 141°, when it is dissolved in strong, cold sulphuric acid and 
the solution poured into water, p- Tolyiiminobenzoyl cyanide , R — CH 2 Ph, 
melts at 96° when made by the first method ; when made by the 
second method, it contains |-H 2 0 in addition, and melts at 93—-94°. 
o -Tolyiiminobenzoyl cyanide has the same composition when made by 
either method, and melts at 85°; o dolylaminobenzyl cyanide melts at 
71°. y>-Bimethylaminophenyliminobenzoyl cyanide, B. = C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 
(4-dimethylamidophenyl-/r-cyanazomefchinephenyl, Abstr., 1899, i, 884) 
was obtained by the first method from p -dimethylaminophenylaminohenzyl 
cyanide, which is red, and melts at 104°. Bkenylimino-^nitrobenzoyl 
cyanide, 01Sr*C(0 6 H 4 e N0 2 )INPh, was obtained by the second method 
from ynaitrobenzyl cyanide; it is yellow, and melts at 130°; the 
homologous p- and o 4olyl compounds are orange coloured, and both melt 
at 121—122°. C. F. B. 

An Isomeride of Anethole and the Constitution of the 
latter Compound. By Auguste B£hal and Tiffeneau (Compt. 
rend., 1901, 132, 561—563).—p-i p-Propenylanisole, 
OMe-C 6 H 4 -CMe:CH 2 , 

and a bimolecular substance are produced simultaneously by the con¬ 
densation of ethyl anisate with magnesium methiodide, the two sub¬ 
stances being separated by distilling the product in steam, when the 
former distils over, whilst the polymeride remains in the residue. 

p-^-Propenylanisole melts at 32° and boils at 222° under the ordinary 
pressure pit dissolves in alcohol, but is almost insoluble in water, and 
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has an odour intermediate between those of anethole and estragole. 
The polymeride crystallises from absolute alcohol in aggregates of 
needles melting at 58°, and distils without alteration in a vacuum; 
when heated under the ordinary pressure, the temperature rises to 
350° and then falls, a volatile product being obtained which, when 
rectified, distils at 215—230° and yields, on cooling, crystals of the 
unimolecular substance melting at 32° and boiling at 222°. The 
bimolecular substance does not combine additively with bromine, a 
fact which indicates that the ethylene linking is involved in the 
polymeric change. 

Anethole and its polymeride are produced by the action of magnes¬ 
ium ethiodide, this synthesis indicating that the unimolecular com¬ 
pound contains a propenylic chain, and possesses the constitution 
represented by the formula OMe*C 6 H 4 # CHIOHMe. Bougault (Abstr., 

1900, i, 495) showed that the aldehyde formed from anethole by the 

action of iodine and mercuric oxide in the presence of alcohol has the 
constitution OMe-C 6 H 4 *CHMe*CHO. It follows that this condensation 
has been accompanied by a change of the propenylic chain into an iso¬ 
propyl grouping. A similar transformation is observed on treating 
jp-^-propenylanisole in a like manner, the product being a ketone , to 
which the constitution OMe*C 6 H 4 "OII 2 *OOMe is given for the follow¬ 
ing reasons. The new compound boils at 264°, whilst Bougault 7 s isomeric 
aldehyde boils at 255° , it yields an unstable sodium hydrogen sulphite 
compound, and an oxime crystallising in fasciculated needles melting 
at 72°. The ketonic nature of the substance is further demonstrated 
by the fact that it does not yield an acid on treatment with oxidising 
agents or alcoholic potassium hydroxide. It does not develop a colora¬ 
tion with a sulphurous acid solution of magenta, and is decomposed by 
alkali hypobromites into bromoform and anisic acid, G. T. M. 

Aromatic Tellurium Compounds. By E. Rohrbaech (Annalen, 

1901, 315, 9—18. Compare Rust, Abstr., 1898, i, 137).— p-Telluro- 
emisole, Te(0 6 H 4 *0Me) 2 , obtained from dichlorotelluroanisole (loc . cit.) 
by the action of zinc dust on a boiling solution in benzene, separates 
from dilute alcohol in lustrous, reddish-brown crystals and melts at 
50 °; chlorine regenerates dichlorotelluroanisole, and bromine gives 
rise to the dibromide. Telluroanisole dissolves in hot dilute nitric 
acid, becoming converted into the dinitrate, which melts at 126° 
(loc. cit.). 

p- Tellurophenetole, Te(C 6 H 4 *OEt) 2 , prepared from dichlorotelluro- 
phenetole, crystallises in yellow plates and melts at 64°. The position 
occupied by the tellurium is indicated by the fact that when dichloro- 
tellurophenetole is heated in a sealed tube at 200° it is resolved into 
tellurium and jp-chlorophenetole. 

Attempts to prepare a thio-compound corresponding to telluro- 
phenetole by the action of tellurium tetrachloride on thiophenetole 
were unsuccessful; either no change occurred, or the action was so 
vigorous that tellurium was precipitated. Tellurium tetrachloride 
and thiophenol give phenyl disulphide, tellurium, and hydrogen 
chloride. 

DiUllwroanisyl trisulphide, S(TeS*C 6 H 4 -OMe) 2 , prepared by the action 
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of colourless ammonium hydrogen sulphide on dichlorotelluroanisole 
in alcohol, crystallises from alcohol' in small, dark red needles and 
melts at 61°. Ditellur oj^henetyl trisulphide, S(TeS # C G H 4 # OEt) 2 , crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in small, reddish-brown needles and melts at 
114°. Ditellurophenetyl pentasulphide, S(TeS 2 *C 6 H 4 , OEb) 2> obtained 
from dichlorotelhirophenetole and yellow ammonium sulphide, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in silky, reddish-brown needles and melts at 92°. 

Dichlovotelluromethyl p-phenetyl ketone , TeCl 2 *(CH 2 *CO*C 6 H 4 *OEt) 2 , 
produced by the action of tellurium tetrachloride on p~phenetyl 
methyl ketone in ether, crystallises from a mixture of ether and 
chloroform in small, white needles, which become black at 184° and 
melt, evolving gas, at 212—213°. 

Dichlorotelluromethyl m-xylyl ketone, TeCl 2 (OH 2 *CO*C 6 H 3 Me 2 ) 2 , crys¬ 
tallises in small, lustrous needles and melts at 180°, Dichloro¬ 
telluromethyl \j/-cumyl ketone , TeCl 2 (CH 2 * CO• C G H 2 Me 3 ) 2 , also forms whit© 
needles and melts at 188°. Dichlorotelluroacetocumene, 
TeCl 2 (CH 2 -C0-0 G H 4; Pr^) 2 , 

melts at 183°, 

Dichlorotelluromethyl a-naphthyl ketone, TeGl 2 (CH 2 *CO*C 30 H 17 ) 2 , pre¬ 
pared from tellurium tetrachloride and a-naphthyl methyl ketone, crys¬ 
tallises from chloroform and melts at 203—204°. M. O. F. 

Pyrogallol&ulphonic Acids. By Marcel Delage (Conipt, rend., 
1901, 132, 421—423).— Pyrogalloldisulphonic acid , 
C 6 H(OH) 3 (S0 3 H) 2 ,4H 2 O, 

is obtained in the form of felted, hygroscopic needles by treating pyro- 
gallol with ordinary concentrated sulphuric acid as in the preparation 
of the monosulphonic acid (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 595), adding to the 
product fuming sulphuric acid, subsequently diluting the mixture 
with water, and allowing the solution to crystallise in a dry atmosphere. 
When the crystals are kept in a desiccator over sulphuric acid they 
effloresce, losing 2H 2 0. 

Barium pyrogalloldisulphonaie, C G lI(0H)3(B03) 2 Ba,|H 2 0, separates in 
well-defined, light yellow crystals ; the calcium salt is obtained as a pale, 
yellowish-white, crystalline powder containing 4BLO, and losing this 
by efflorescence on exposure to air; it is less stable than the barium 
compound, being partially decomposed by repeated crystallisation. 

a. t. m. 

3:4:3': 4'-Tetrametlioxystiibene. By W. Feuerstexn (Ber., 1901, 
34, 415—416).—Veratrole readily condenses with chloral hydrate in a 
similar manner to other phenol ethers (Elbs, Abstr., 1893, i, 271) to 
form tetramethoxydiphenylirichloroeihane, which is readily reduced by 
zinc dust to tetramethoxystilbene, CgH^OMe^CHICH* C G H 3 (0Me) 2 ; 
this crystallises in plates possessing a strong violet fluorescence and 
melting at 155—156°. A. H. 

Phenylmethylallyloarbinol. By Alexander Arbusof (J. Buss. 
Fhys . €hem. Soc., 1901, 33, 38 - —45).— Bhenylmethylallylcarbind, 
C 3 B> CMePlrOH, obtained by the action of zinc or magnesium on 
acetophenone and allyl iodide in ethereal solution, is a mobile, highly 
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refractive liquid, insoluble in water, and boiling at 217—223° (uncorr.); 
it lias the sp. gr. (199934 at 20°/0° and 1*00040 at 20°/20°. When 
gently oxidised with potassium permanganate solution, it yields the tri- 
kydric alcohol of the constitution OH*OMePh°OH;/OH(OH)*CH 2 e OH, 
in the form of a syrupy liquid readily soluble in water, alcohol, or 
ether, whilst more energetic oxidation gives p-phenylmethylhydracrylic 
acid , C 10 H 12 O 3 , forming stellate aggregates of acicular crystals melting 
at 50—53° j the calcium , with 2§H 2 G, silver and zinc, with 2H 2 G, 
salts of the acid were analysed. T. H. Pf 

Derivatives of Helicin. By Emil Fischer (Ber., 1901, 34, 
629—631). — Helicin cyanhydrin, ON* C H(GH)*C 6 H 4 - G-C 6 H n 0 5 , pre¬ 
pared by the action of hydrogen cyanide on an aqueous solution of 
helicin, crystallises from hot water in square tablets, melts and decom¬ 
poses at 176°, and dissolves readily in warm alcohol or water, but on 
boiling the solution is rapidly decomposed into helicin and hydrogen 
cyanide, and could not therefore be hydrolysed to the acid or to dextrose 
and salicylaldehyde cyanohydrin. 

a-Phenyl-o-glucocoumaronitrile, ON* CPhlCII* 0 6 H 4 » OC g H u G 5 , pre¬ 
pared by condensing helicin with benzyl cyanide, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in minute, felted needles and melts at 175—176°. 

T. M. L. 

Nitration of o-Chloro- and o-Bromo-benzoic Acids. By Arnold 
F. Hollemann (Proc. K. Akad, Wfitenscli. Amsterdam , 1901,3, 462—463). 
—%Chloro-3~nitrobenzoic acid , which melts at 185°, has been separated 
by the fractional crystallisation of the potassium salts from the 2 :5-acid, 
which is the principal product of the nitration of o-chlorobenzoic acid 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 388). %Bromo-%-nitrobenzoic acid melts at 191°, and 
is obtained in a similar manner to the analogous chloro-aeid. 

R H. P. 

Condensation of Benzaldeliydecyanohy drill with Urethane. 
By Fritz Lehmann (Ber., 1901, 34, 366—377).—By heating together 
mol. proportions of benzaldehyde and urethane, BischofPs benzylidene- 
diurethane (Abstr., 1874, 890) is produced, but in presence of zinc 
chloride the product is urethanophenylacetonitrile , CN*0HPh*NH*C0 2 Et, 
which crystallises from light petroleum, melts at 83°, is not acted on 
by acetic anhydride, and does not dissolve in dilute acids or alkalis, 
but is converted into the amide by concentrated sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Urethanophenylacetamide , NH 2 # C0*CHPh*NH*C0 2 Et, 
crystallises from alcohol in four-sided prisms, melts at 206—207° 
(corr.), dissolves in cold sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, is precipi¬ 
tated unchanged on dilution, and is converted by heating with aqueous 

potassium hydroxide into a-phenylhydantoin, OHPh<^^^g_, By 

passing hydrogen chloride into a hot alcoholic solution of the nitrile or 
amide, ethyl urethanophenylacetate, CG 2 Et*CHPh*NI3>C0 2 Et, is pro¬ 
duced (Kossel, Abstr., 1892, 468), and from this the acid can be 
prepared by hydrolysing with potassium hydroxide, but melts at 
119—121° (corr.), and not at 155° as stated by Kossel Urethano - 
phenylacetoxamidine, G0 2 Et B NH*CHPh*C(NH)*NH*GH 5 prepared by 
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the action of hydroxylamine on the nitrile, crystallises from hot water 
in small prisms, sinters at 133°, and melts at 137° (corn), forms a crys¬ 
talline hydrochloride and hydrobromide, but has no basic properties 
and does not dissolve in cold dilute potassium or sodium hydroxide, 
but is decomposed, with liberation of hydroxylamine, when the mixture 
is heated; the acetyl derivative, 0 13 H 17 0 4 N 3 , crystallises from alcohol 
and melts at 162° ; the oxamidine combines with cyanic acid to a 
compound , C 12 H 16 0 4 N 4 , which melts and liberates gas at 160°, has 
feeble basic properties, and forms a crystalline nitrate, hydrochloride, 
and sulphate * with phenylcarbimide, the oxamidine forms a compound , 
Ci S H 20 O 4 lSr 4 , which crystallises from alcohol in needles or prisms, melts 
at 183°, and has no basic properties. The oxamidine differs from 
Tiemann’s amidoximes, R • C(NH 2 ) INOH, in that it has no basic proper¬ 
ties and is not stable towards alkalis, and is therefore regarded as the 
isomeride, HHICR-NH-OH. T. M. L. 

Dialkylamino-o-benzoylbenzoic Acids and their Derivatives. 
By Albin Haller and Alfred Guyot (Bull. Soc. Chim,, 1901, [iii], 
25, 165—174).—Mainly a summary of work already published (Abstr., 
1894, I, 602; 1898, i, 670). Benzylethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid 9 
C 7 H 7 # NEt*C 6 H 4 *CO'C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H, prepared by the condensation of 
be n zylethylaniline with phthalie anhydride in presence of aluminium 
chloride, forms pale yellow needles and melts at 172°. N. L. 

Bialkylaminobenzylbenzoic Acids derived from the Benzoyl 
Acids. II. By Albin Haller and Alfred Guyot ( Bull. Soc. Chim 
1901, [iii], 25, 200—205).—Most of the results contained in this 
paper have been previously published (Abstr., 1898, i, 670). Dimethyl- 
aminobenzyi benzoic acid melts at 173°. 

Benzylethylaminobenzylbenzoic acid forms small, colourless crystals 
melting at 145°, The methyl ester is an uncrystallisable liquid which 
gives a red violet coloration with lead peroxide. 

Dimethylamino-m-hydroxybenzylbenzoie acid melts at 204°. 

JDiethyla?nino-m-hyd?'oxybenzylbenzoic acid crystallises in colourless 
needles melting at 194°. 1ST. L. 


Addition of Diethyl Succinate to a/MJnsaturated Ketones 
and Esters. By Hans Stobbe ( Annalen f 1901, 315, 219—246. 
Compare this vol., i, 147).—[With Richard Fischer]. — fi-Phenyl- 
butane-ayh-tricarboxylic ((3-phenyl-n-butanet?'icarboxylic) acid , 
CG 2 H-CH 2 *CHPh-CH(C0 2 H)‘CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
prepared from diethyl succinate and ethyl cinnamate, separates from 
dilute aqueous solutions in lustrous, triclinic crystals, which begin to 
soften at 181°, and melt, evolving gas, at 199—200°; the calcium and 
barium salts contain 2|H 2 0 and 5H 2 0 respectively, whilst the silver 
salt decomposes spontaneously even when protected from light. The 
trimethyl ester crystallises from petroleum in highly refractive prisms, 
and melts at 54—55°. 

Z-Phenylcyc\opentanonedicarboxylic acid , 


C0 2 H*CH~ 


-CH, 


Ooo, 

OHPh-CH(C0 2 H) ’ 

C0 2 H'CH-C'H 2> 

CHPh’C(C0 2 H) 


C0 2 H-0H-CH(C0 2 H) >0O 

CHPh-CH 2 ’ 

C0 2 H-CH-0(C0 2 H) >c . oh 
CHP h—CH 2 ’ 
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the methyl ester o£ -which is obtained by the action of sodium methoxlde 
on the foregoing methyl ester, has not been isolated, because sodium 
hydroxide regenerates /5-phenylbutane-ayS-tricarboxylicacid; the methyl 
ester crystallises from petroleum or alcohol in white needles and melts 
at 94°. The sodium salt forms slender white needles, and the copper 
salt crystallises in pale green needles which contain 1 mol. of alcohol 
and melt at 145—147°; the semicarbazone crystallises from alcohol 
and melts at 162—163°. 

CO h*OH“—OH ^ 

Z-PhenylcyclopentanoneA-carboxylic acid, 2 i' 11 2 ^>CO, 

CHPh*CH 2 

prepared from the methyl ester of the foregoing dicarboxylic acid by 
the action of hot 30 per cent, sulphuric acid, crystallises from hot 
water and melts at 117—118°; the silver salt is indifferent towards 
light, and the semicarbazide derivative, C 12 H 12 ON 2 , which is not the 
normal semicarbazone, melts and decomposes at 208°. When 3-phenyl- 
c2/c£opentanone-4-carboxylic acid is oxidised with nitric acid, a -phenyl- 
tricarballylic (a-phenylpropane-afiy-tricarhallylic) acid-, 
C0 2 H-CHPh-CH(C0 2 H)*CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
is produced ; it crystallises from water, and melts at 199°, when It 
decomposes vigorously. M. O. F. 

Constitution of the Oxime Hydrochlorides. By Thor Ekecrantz 
(Qfvers. Svensha Vetensk-Akad. Forhandl 1899, 56, 985—1002).—The 
author has studied the relations between a- and /^nitrobenzaldoximes, 
their behaviour towards solvents, &c. 

The a-oxime melts at 128*5—129° and separates from water in 
dark yellow, rhombic needles showing a deep blue colour when viewed 
parallel to the long direction of the crystals. The hydrochloride, when 
treated with sodium carbonate, yields the /5-oxime, which separates 
from amyl alcohol in long, well-formed plates, showing strong double 
refraction and melting at 174—175°. 

When determined in the ordinary way In capillary tubes, the melting 
points of the hydrochlorides of the a- and /5-oximes are the same 
(about 112—117°), but when the salts are heated in test-tubes about 
1 *5 cm. wide, hydrogen chloride is copiously evolved, and fusion Is not 
complete until a temperature of about 134° is reached, the two in 
this case also having the same melting point; on extracting the two 
tubes when cold, they are found to contain the a-oxime melting at 
128*5—129°. 

The action of various solvents on ^-p-nitrobenzaldoxime was ex¬ 
amined, and it was found that alcohol and ethyl acetate effect a partial 
transformation Into the a-modification. 

On methylating the hydrochlorides of the two oximes by means of 
diazomethane, the methyl ester of the a-oxime Is obtained in both 
cases. T. H. P. 

[Condensation of] Benzaldehyde with Propaldehyde. By 
Theodor Hackhofer (MonatsL, 1901, 22, 95—108).—In presence of 
a concentrated solution of potassium carbonate, benzaldehyde and 
propaldehyde condense to an aldol, OH*OHPh*CHMe-CHO, which 
breaks up into its components on all attempts at distillation. The 

VOL. LXXX. I. u 
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oxime , C 10 H ls O 2 N, forms white crystals melting at 100°* On reduc¬ 
tion of the aldoi by aluminium amalgam, a dihydric alcohol , Q 10 H 14 O 2 , 
is obtained as a thick yellow liquid, which boils at 171° under 14 mm. 
and at 280° under atmospheric pressure ; the diacetate , O 10 H 12 O 2 Ac 2 , 
distils at 180—185° under 13 mm., and at 287—290° under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. By the action of a concentrated solution of sodium 
acetate on the aldoi, water is eliminated and /hphenyl-a-methylacr- 
aldehyde is formed. When treated with sulphuric acid, the dihydric 
alcohol yields / 3 -phenyl-a-methylpropaldehyde. K. J. P. O. 


Cyclic /5-Diketones. II, By Georges Leser (Bull. Soc. Ghim 
1901, [hi], 25, 196—199. Compare Abstr., 1900, 1, 430).—The 
ketonic acid, C 9 H 16 0 3 , obtained, as formerly described (loc. cit.), by 
the hydrolysis of acetylmethylc^cfohexanone, yields / 5 -methyladipie 
acid on oxidation with chromic acid, and has therefore the constitution 


CH 2 Ac*CHMe-CH 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 -C0 2 H, whilst the hexanone has the con¬ 
stitution OHMe<^ 0 ^ 2 6 0 ^^>CHAc. The latter formula is in accord 


with the molecular refraction of the compound (found, 43*9; calcu¬ 
lated, 43*7). ' 

&-AcetyZ-l : i-dimethyl-S-cjclohexanone, prepared by treating acetyl- 
methylcycfchexanone with sodium and methyl iodide, is a colourless 
liquid which boils at 114—116° under 11 mm* pressure, has a mol. 
refraction 46*28 (calculated 46*39), and forms a crystalline monoxim© 
melting at 122—123° ; it does not exhibit the characteristic reactions 
of /5-diketones, since it gives no coloration with ferric chloride, does 
not form a copper salt, and is insoluble in alkalis. On treatment 
with dilute potash, it undergoes hydrolysis, partly into acetic acid and 
1 : ^-dimethyl-S-cyclohexanone, partly with the formation of £-Jceto- 
fie-dimethyloctoic acid. The last is an oily liquid which boils at 
181—182° under 12 mm. pressure, and forms a crystalline silver salt. 
1 : 4*Dimethyl-3-c?/cfohexanone boils at 172—174° under 750 mm. 
pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*9083 at 13°, [a] D +11*6°, and a mol. 
refraction 37*13 (calculated' 37*01). It forms an oxime crystallising 
in silky needles melting at 97—98°, and a semicarbazon© melting at 
176—177°. 1ST* L* 


Ketones of Wood Oil. Dimethylcydfohexenone. By Auguste 
Behal (Gompt. rend.) 1901, 132, 342—345).—One of the series of 
ketones extracted by the author from wood tar (Abstr., 1899, i, 121) 
has the composition C 8 H 12 0, boils at 194°, forms an oxime melting at 
102*5° and a benzoyl derivative melting at 129°, and when oxidised 
with potassium permanganate yields acetic and a-methyllsevulic acids. 
From these results, it is concluded that the ketone in question is a 


dimeihyhjdiohexenone 


of the constitution CO<^p 5 ^ 6 


and hence, judging by analogy, the methylc?/c&?hexenone previously 
described (Abstr., 1898, i, 403) has probably the constitution 


°°<gg^ ( g> 0Me j and E ot ag forme?]y 


suggested. 


According to Biselxoff, a-methyllsevulic acid boils at 247—248°, but 
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the author finds that when distilled, even under diminished pressure, 
it loses water and yields a lactone which boils at 205—206° and has a 
sp. gr. 1*0588 at 0°. R L. 

2-Hydroxybenzylacetophenone. By W. Fexjerstexn and A. 
Musculus (Ber. t 1901, 34, 409—412).— 1 The 2-hydroxybenzylaeeto- 
phenone obtained by Kostaneeki and Feuerstein (Abstr., 1898, i, 370) 
by the action of dilute acids on 2-hydroxybenzylidenediacetophenone, 
is converted by reduction with sodium amalgam into dihydrocoumaryl 
alcohol, OH- 0 6 H 4 -CH 2 - CH 2 - CHPh * OH (Abstr., 1896, i, 302), and Its 
constitution Is thus proved. 

2-Methoxybenzylacetophenone , OMe-C 6 H 4 8 OH 2 -CH 2 *OOPh, is a viscid 
oil which boils at 223° under 20 mm. pressure. The o -nitrophenyl- 
hydrazom crystallises in orange-red needles melting at 120—121°. 

A. H. 

Som© Substituted Benzylideneindanones. By W. Feuerstein 
(Ber., 1901,34,412—415).—Indanone reacts with substituted aldehydes 
in the same manner as with benzaldehyde (Kipping, Trans., 1894, 65, 

428). o -Hydroxybenzylideneindanom, C g H 4 <^q^£!>C1CH-C g H 4 *OH, 

crystallises in lustrous, yellow needles, which melt and decompose at 
206°. m -Hydroxybenzylideneindanone crystallises in small, yellow 
prisms melting at 198—199°. p -Hydroxybenzylideneindanone crystal¬ 
lises in faintly yellow needles which melt at 219—-220°. mp -Dihydroxy- 

benzylideneindanone , C 6 H 4 \qq_^> 0,CH*C 6 H 3 (0H) 2 , prepared from 

protocatechuic aldehyde, crystallises in deep yellow needles melting at 
255—256°; as a dye, it produces orange-yellow shades with an alumina 
mordant. m-Meihoxy-Q-hydroxybenzylideneindanone was prepared from 
vanillin, and forms microscopic, yellow crystals melting at 187°. 
m p- Methylenedioxybenzylideyie indan one , 

C 0 H i <^i>C:OH-O,H 3 <g>CH 2! 

prepared from piperonal, crystallises in long, yellowish, lustrous 
needles and melts at 179—180°. ip-Dimethylaminohenzylideneindanom 
forms golden, lustrous plates melting at 165—166°. A. H. 

Preparation and Properties of Dialkylaminoanthraquinones, 
III. By Albin Haller and Alfred Guyot {Bull. Soc. Ghim 1901, 
[iii], 25, 205—213. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 593).—Thedialkylamino- 
benzylbenzoic acids (this voh, 5, 276) are readily converted by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid into dialkylaminoanthranols, 
which, when oxidised with ferric chloride, yield successively the 
corresponding oxanthranols and anthraquinones. 

Diethylaminoanthraquinone, C 6 H 4 -\QQ^C 6 H 3 -HEt 2 , crystallises in 

red prisms, needles, or scales melting at 156°. Benzybthylamino- 
anilwaquinone crystallises in large, red needles melting at 131°, and 
readily forms sulphonie derivatives, substitution probably occurring In 
the benzyl group. Diethylaminohydroxyant/iraqumonesulphonic acid , 

u 2 
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0 6 H 4 <^^^>C rt IJ 2 (OH)(N Efc 2 ) * S0 3 H, from dieth jlamino- w-hydroxy- 

benzylbenzoicacid, crystallises in slender, bronze-coloured needles; the 
barium , calcium , and magnesium salts crystallise well Dielhylamino- 
dihydmxyanthraquino7ie i obtained by fusing the preceding compound 
with potash or soda at 200°, crystallises from toluene in large, violet- 
black needles, and from, alcohol in red needles containing 1H 2 0. This 
compound does not dye with metallic mordants and is therefore 
concluded to be a quinizarin derivative, having the two hydroxyl 
groups in the meta-position, with regard to each other. Dimethyl- 
aminohydroxyanthraquinonesulphomc acid is difficult to obtain in the pure 
state, and differs from the preceding compound in that it cannot be 
fused with potash without destruction of the NMe 2 group and in 
yielding a slaty black, crystalline precipitate with copper sulphate 
solution. 1ST. L. 


Action of Phenylhydrazine on Phenanthraquinone. By 
Eugekt Bamberger and Jacob Grob (. Ber 1901, 34, 533—539).— 
Phenylhydrazine reacts explosively with dry phenanthraquinone, but 
the action takes place quietly when efcher is used as a solvent, nitrogen 
being evolved, and ammonia, benzene, and diphenyl formed, along 


with phenanthroxazine , 9 6 ? 4 U ^ ^ U Y 6 ^ 4 


*C*E'H*C # C 6 H 

c 6 h 4 -c~o-h>cjei 


The formation of the 


6 xjl 4 


oxazine is probably due to the phenylhydrazine initially reducing the 
quinone to phenanthraquinol, the latter immediately combining with 
the ammonia produced to form the aminohydroxyphenanthrene, 
tyH/O-NHo 


i s 


C 6 H 4 *C‘OH 


2 mols. of which condense to* yield the oxazine, with 

elimination of 2H 2 0. Phenanthroxazine crystallises from boiling 
nitrobenzene or naphthalene in slender, bronze-coloured needles with 
a metallic lustre, melts at 350—355° (uncorr.), and sublimes at a 
higher temperature in reddish-brown scales; it is indifferent to acids 
and alkalis, and is not changed when boiled for several hours with 
acetic anhydride. In presence of zinc chloride, however, the anhydride 
gives rise after a few minutes to an acetyl derivative, which crystal¬ 
lises from amyl alcohol in slender, yellowish-whit© needles, and melts 
somewhat indefinitely at about 330°. 

The constitution of phenanthroxazine follows from its yielding 
phenanthrazine when treated with gaseous ammonia in nitrobenzene 
solution at 130—140°; that it is formed from phenanthraquinone as 
just explained is shown by its production along with phenanthrazine 
when gaseous ammonia is passed Into phenanthraquinol dissolved in 
cumene at 120—130°. 

Betenequinone interacts with phenylhydrazine in ethereal solution to 
form ammonia, benzene and the monophenylhydrazone , 

c g h 4 -CO c 6 H 4 -c:N 2 HPh 

C„ HUMePrp - Cl N 2 HPh ° r C 6 H g MePrf>*CO 
but fails to yield the expected reteneoxazine. 


W. A. D. 


New Preparation of Terpineol. By P. Genvresse (Gompt. 
rend 1901, 132, 637—639. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 351).—When 
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a mixture of pinene, alcohol, and nitrous acid (purified from nitric 
acid) is left at the ordinary temperature, reaction slowly takes place, 
and at the end of two months about two-thirds of the pinene is trans¬ 
formed. By fractional distillation of the product, first with steam 
and then alone under reduced pressure, a liquid is obtained which is 
identical in its chemical and physical properties with terpineol; the 
yield is about 75 per cent, of the pinene transformed. The melting 
point of the nitrosochloride, which seems not to have been recorded, 
was found to be 83°, Australene, when similarly treated, yields 
<#-t@rpineol. Limonene gave a negative result. N. L. 

New Alcohol derived from Limonene. By P. Genvresse 
(Compt. rend, } 1901,132, 414—416. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 351).— 
Limonenol , C 10 H 16 O, produced by the action of nitrous fumes on 
d-limonene cooled by ice and salt, is separated from the crude product, 
after neutralisation with sodium carbonate, by distillation in steam, 
and finally separated from unaltered hydrocarbon by extraction with a 
concentrated solution of sodium salicylate, this solvent having the 
property of dissolving terpenoid alcohols, but not terpenes. The com¬ 
pound is a colourless liquid having an agreeable odour, differing from 
that of pinenol or limonene; it boils without decomposition at 135° 
under 15 mm. pressure and has [a] D + 19°2r at 17°, a sp. gr. 0*9669 
at 18°, and % 1*497. Its molecular refraction deduced from experi¬ 
mental data is 45*99, which corresponds with the value 46*5 calculated 
from BriihRs constants, on the assumption that the compound contains 
two double linkings. This assumption is justified by the fact that the 
alcohol absorbs 2 naols. of bromine without the evolution of hydrogen 
bromide. 

Limonenone, C 10 H 14 O, a colourless liquid having an agreeable odour, 
is prepared by oxidising the preceding compound with chromic acid 
mixture; at 20°, it has [a] D +16°4', n D 1 *487, and a sp. gr. 0*9606 at 
20°. The molecular refraction calculated from the refractive index is 
44*858, and from BriihFs constants 45*16, assuming two double linkings. 

Limonenoxime , O 10 H 14 !NOH, produced by treating the preceding 
ketone with alcoholic solutions of hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
potassium hydroxide, is purified by distillation in steam; it melts at 
85*5°, but if, after allowing the fused mass to solidify, the melting point 
is redetermined, it is found to have fallen to 72°. Small quantities of 
the oxime result from the action of nitrous fumes on limonene. The 
compound seems to be identical with Z-carvoxime, the melting point of 
the latter corresponding with the lower melting point of the former , 
the substances have the same [a] D , namely, — 39°42', whilst the 
benzoyl and phenylcarbimide derivatives agree in properties melting at 
95° and 133° respectively. G. T. M. 

Observations on Oximes and their Reduction to the corre¬ 
sponding Amines. By Michael I. Konowaloff (J, Buss, Phys. 
Chem. Soc t) 1901, 33, 45—48).—Contrary to the statement generally 
made, that camphoroxime has in solution a molecular weight twice as 
great as that required by its formula, the author finds that in freezing 
benzene the molecular weight varies from 202*1 to 279*7 for concentra¬ 
tions between the limits 3 and 0*07 per cent. 

Nageii (Abstr., 1883, 728) stated that camphoroxime is completely 
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stable towards concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100—120°. The 
author finds, however, that when heated with hydrochloric acid in a, 
sealed tube for an hour at 120°, camphoroxime yields campholenic acid. 

According to Leuckart and Bach (Abstr., 1887, 376), camphoroxime 
gives only small quantities of bornylamine when reduced with sodium 
in alcoholic solution. By gradually adding sodium to a solution of the 
oxime in alcohol, the author obtains a yield equal to 55 per cent, of 
the theoretical of bornylamine, with properties almost identical with 
those of the amine described by Leuckart and Bach. 

By the reduction of diphenylnitromethane by tin and hydrochloric 
acid, and by the reduction of an alcoholic solution of benzophenone- 
oxime by means of sodium, identical specimens of benzliydrylamine 
were obtained with the boiling point 301—302° under 746 mm. pres¬ 
sure, this temperature being 288—289°, according to Leuckart and Bach 
(Abstr., 1886, 1023), and Miehaelis and Linow (Ber:, 1893, 20, 2168). 
The sp. gr. of benzhydrylamine is 1*0635 at 21*5°/0°, and n D 1*59631 at 
21*5°, giving for the molecular refraction according to the Lorentz and 
Lorenz formula the value 58*57. Benzhydrylamine nitrate , melting at 
about 200°, oxalate melting at about 185—188°, and aurichloride melt¬ 
ing at 152—154° are described. T. H. P. 

Fenchene and Camphene. By I wan L. Kondakoff and Eugen 
Lutschinin (Ghe?n. Zeit 1901, 25, 131—133. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 604).—The authors have isolated one of the two constituents of 
fenchene in a pure form. It boils at 140—141°, has a sp. gr. 0*8385 
at 20°/20° [a] D - 55°, and shows the properties of a reduced aromatic 
compound with a double linking in the ring. The isomeride probably 
has a double linking attached to a tertiary carbon atom in the side 
chain. 

Fenchyl iodide , C 1G H l7 I, obtained by the action of a solution of 
hydrogen iodide saturated at - 20° on fenchyl alcohol at the ordinary 
temperature, boils at 120—123° under 23 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 
1*4199 at 21°/4°, and a slight Isevorotation. On treatment with 
alcoholic potash, it yields a fenchene boiling at 148—158°, and having 
a sp. gr. 0*8519 at 22°/22° and [a] D + 2°4' at 40°. Fenchene hydr- 
iodide, C 10 Ii l 7 I, obtained from this hydrocarbon distils at 120—120*5° 
under 23 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 1*427 at 21°/4°and [a] D + 42°57' 
at 40°; when treated with alcoholic potash, it gives a fenchene boiling 
at 143—150°, and of sp. gr. 0*8482 at 19°/4°, together with some 
unaltered hydriodide ; the latter reacts with moist silver oxide, yielding 
solid fenchyl alcohol. 

Camphene hydriodide , which should be identical with ssobornyl 
iodide, forms colourless crystals melting at 48—55°, and when treated 
with alcoholic potash gives a camphene melting at 49°, and having 
[a] B - 5°55', together with unaltered iodide. This iodide reacts with 
silver oxide, yielding camphene and probably borneol (compare 
Wagner, Abstr., 1900, i, 96, 554). J. J. 8. 

Eucalyptus Oil containing 00 per cent, of Geranyl Acetate. 
By Henry G. Smith ( Chem. News, 1901, 83, 5).—Fresh leaves and 
branchlets of Eucalyptus Macarthuri collected in October and distilled 
with steam yielded 0112 per cent, of oil. The oil has a sp. gr. 0*9245 
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at 15°, a rotation of +3*6° in a 100 mm. tube, is soluble in TO 
per cent, alcohol, and contains 60 per cent of geranyl acetate, 10'64 
per cent, of free alcohol calculated as geraniol, as well as eudesmol, 
which crystallised from the fraction distilling between 266° and 282°. 

D. A. L. 

Empyreauroatic Oil of Juniper. By Oathelineau and Jean 
Hausser (Bull. Soc . Ghim 1901, [iff], 25, 247—250. Compare Abstr., 
1899, i, 536, 711, and 1900, i, 510).—The results of the fractional 
distillation of that portion of empyreaumatic oil of juniper which 
is insoluble in sodium hydroxide have already been given (Abstr., 
1899, i, 536). The investigation of the chemical nature of the 
various fractions thus obtained is, however, unsatisfactory, neither 
have processes based on steam distillation and extraction led to the 
separation of any well characterised individual substances. N. L. 

New Case of Chloroform of Crystallisation; Leprarin- 
Chloroform. By G-eorg Kassner (Arch. Fharm ., 1901, 239, 44—48). 
—Leprarin (Zopf, Abstr., 1897, i, 437), of which the correct composi¬ 
tion is C 19 H 18 0 9 , crystallises from chloroform with 1CH01 3 . Other 
cases of chloroform of crystallisation are cited. C. B. B. 

Polycystin, a Crystalline Carotin from Polycystis flos 
aquae. By Wilhelm Zopf (Ghem. Gentr ., 1901, i, 466; from Bar. 
hot. Ges ., 18, 461—467).—Polycystin, a crystalline carotin, has been 
isolated from the alcoholic extract of Polycystis flos aquce. It separates 
from its solution in ether as a red, crystalline mass formed of long, 
slender needles and broad, rhombic leaflets, and has a metallic lustre. ^ 
Its solutions are not fluorescent. The spectra of the light petroleum, 
ether, alcohol, and chloroform solutions are described in the original 
paper; they do not show the chlorophyll spectrum, and are nob 
identical with that of the carotin from the carrot or from solano- 
rubin. Polycystin is a eucarotin, for it does not combine with, alkalis 
or with alkaline earths. E. W. W. 


Bilifuscin. By Leo R. von Zumbusch (Zeit. physiol Ghem 1901, 
31, 446—459),—Bilifuscin has been isolated from human biliary 
calculi in the form of an almost black powder having the composition 
C 64 B 9G 0 14 N 7 . It shows no trace of crystalline structure, dissolves 
sparingly in chloroform, methyl alcohol, amyl alcohol, or acetone, but 
fairly readily in acetic acid, naphthalene or dimethylaniline, and also 
in alkalis. 

The nitrogen cannot be estimated by any of the ordinary modified 
Kjeldahl processes, and although numerous experiments have been 
made, it has not been settled in what form the nitrogen is evolved when 
bilifuscin is heated with fuming sulphuric acid. The pigment must 
certainly be very differently constituted from bilirubin. J. J. S. 


Condensation Products of Tetronic Acid. By Ludwig Wolff 
(Annalen, 1901, 315, 145—173. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 582).-— 
OOOH v 

Tetronic acid, T v>0, undergoes condensation with aldehydes, 

CHg'OO 

ketones, and ketonic acids, surpassing acetoacetic and malonic esters 
in activity. The action has been studied in respect of formaldehyde 
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acetaldehyde, benzaidehyde, acetone, acetophenone, pyruvic acid, and 
diacetyl, and takes place without the assistance of a condensing agent; 
anhydrotetronic acid (AJbstr., 1896, i, 524) also undergoes condensation 
with aldehydes, but a-substituted tetronic acids are Indifferent. 

[With W. Schimpff], —Methylenebistetronic acid , 

ch 2 ( c <co-o> oh 4’ 

precipitated on mixing an aqueous solution of tetronic acid with 
formaldehyde, crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and petroleum in 
plates which melt and evolve gas at 245° ; the calcium salt contains 
3H 2 0, and the barium salt crystallises from water in long needles. 

Ethylidenebisletronic acid , , crystallises 


crystallises 


from hot water in lustrous prisms, and after recrystallisation from a 
mixture of alcohol and petroleum melts at 209—210°, evolving gas ; 
it Is identical with the bye-product obtained on preparing tetronic acid 
from bromotetronic acid and a reducing agent (Abstr., 1896, i, 523). 
Like the foregoing substance, ethylidenebistetronie acid develops a 
red coloration with ferric chloride; hot aniline converts it into 
anilinotetronic acid, and sodium nitrite gives rise to oximinotetronic 
acid. 

iso Propylidenebisteironic acid , CMe YC < ^p(P5}^>OH 2 \ crystallises 


iso Propylidenebisteironic acid } crystallises 

in needles, and melts, decomposing, at 200—201°; it requires 50—60 
parts of boiling alcohol to dissolve it, and on continued heating with 
the solvent Is resolved into tetronic acid and the acid Q 14 H 16 0 6 
melting at 120°. The dibenzoyl derivative crystallises from alcohol in 
lustrous leaflets and melts at 162°. Phenylhydrazine converts isopropyl- 
idenebistetronic acid into the phenylhydrazide of tetronic acid, whilst 

aniline gives rise to the anilide of tetronic acid. f] 

OH* CO 


which crystallises from alcohol in silky needles and melts at 220°. 
When isopropylidenebistetronic acid is heated with an aqueous solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, the compound C n H 13 O e N is pro¬ 
duced, separating from alcohol in well-formed crystals which melt at 
158° and immediately resolidify; the substance cannot be regarded 
as the normal oxime, because it does not develop colour with ferric 

chloride. The dibroniide, CMe 2 ^CBr<^QQ b q^>CH 2 ^ , prepared by the 

action of bromine on ^sopropylidenebistetronic acid dissolved in moist 
chloroform, crystallises from a mixture of petroleum and dry chloro¬ 
form in lustrous prisms, and melts at 113°, when it decomposes ; it Is 
neutral towards sodium carbonate, and is slowly decomposed by hot 
water, yielding bromotetronic and bistetronic acids. 

[With M. Gabler]. —PhenylethylideneUstetronic acid , 

CMePh(0<°^>CH 2 ) 2 , 

prepared from acetophenone and tetronic acid, crystallises from alcohol 
and melts, evolving gas, at 169—171°. 


Ketobutylidenebistetronic acid , 


COMe*CMe(C<°W>CH 2 ) 2 , 
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obtained from diacetyl and tetronic acid, crystallises from a mixture 
of benzene and methyl alcohol, and melts somewhat indefinitely at 
144°, when it decomposes; the oxime crystallises in lustrous plates, 
which become yellow at 175° and decompose at about 208°. 

Propiobistetronic acid, C0 2 H*CMe^C^Q^^^>0H 2 ^ , derived from 

tetronic and pyruvic acids, crystallises in large, lustrous prisms con¬ 
taining ]H 2 0, and melts at 196°, when it decomposes. 

The compound , C 18 H 14 O 10 , produced on adding acetaldehyde to a 
cold concentrated aqueous solution of anhydrotetronic acid, crys¬ 
tallises in needles containing 3H 2 0, and melts at 120°; the anhydrous 
compound melts and decomposes at 247°. 

Tetronic acid undergoes condensation with mesityl oxide, yielding 
the acid, 0 14 H 16 0 6 , which crystallises from dilute alcohol in lustrous 
needles' and melts, evolving gas, at 230°; Jceiohexyltetronic acid, 

COMe• CHg*CMe 2 <^Q^^^>OH 2 , accompanies it, and crystallises 

from hot water in lustrous pyramids, which sinter at 120° and melt 
at 122—124°. 

A cetonylpropylidenebistetronic acid, 



prepared by the action of acetone on fsopropylidenebistetronic acid in 
alcoholic, aqueous, or hydrochloric acid solution, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in aggregates of small needles containing 1H 2 0, which 
is removed at 80°; when dried in air, the substance sinters at 115°, 
melts, evolving gas at 120°, then resolidifies, and finally fuses at 
162—163°, but after dehydration in a vacuum or at 80°, it becomes 
yellow at about 130°, and melts at 165—167°. The benzoyl derivative 
crystallises from alcohol in large, lustrous prisms, and melts at 
134—135°; the oxime separates in four-sided, colourless plates, and 
melts, evolving gas, at 180°. The oxime reduces silver nitrate and 
Fehling’s solutions, and is resolved by glacial acetic acid into tetronic 
acid, a nitrogenous compound which decomposes at 212°, and a base, 
O 10 H n O 2 lSr, which crystallises from hot alcohol in lustrous, white 
needles, and melts at 151—152°. 

Dimethyldihydrophthalidetetronic acid, 

n< /GH 2 -C*OH CH:CMe-CH 2 -C-CH 2 \ n 

1 T!0-C-‘—CMe--H-CO^ ’ 

prepared by heating acetonylpropylidenebistetronic acid with barium 
carbonate suspended in water, crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
plates or lustrous prisms, and melts at 250°, evolving gas ; bromine 
converts it into the compound, C u H n 0 6 Br, which crystallises from a 
mixture of chloroform and petroleum in colourless prisms melting 
and decomposing at 178°. M. O. F. 

Oouxnarins from Phenol. By Hans von Pechmann and E. von 
Krafft (Ber<, 1901, 34, 421—423).—4-Methylcoumarin is best pre¬ 
pared by treating a mixture of ethyl acetoacetate and phenol with cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid; the yield is never more than 3 per 
cent. The melting point of the pure product is 81—82° (not 125—126°, 
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Peclmiann and Buisberg, Abstr., 1884, 66). Ethyl cowmarmA-earh - 
oxylate , obtained by the condensation of phenol and ethyl oxalacet- 
ate by means of concentrated sulphuric acid, crystallises in slender, 
colourless needles melting at 77—-78°, and when hydrolysed with 
alcoholic potash yields the corresponding acid, which crystallises in 
small needles and melts at 179—180°. B. H. P. 

Couxnarins from 1:2:4-Trihy droxybenzene . By Hans yon 
Pechmann and E. yon Krafft (Per., 1901, 34,423 — 426). — 1:2 :4- 
Trihydroxybenzene, when condensed with ethyl acetoacetate by means 
of concentrated sulphuric acid or an alcoholic solution of zinc chloride, 
yields 4- meihylwsculetin , which crystallises in small, yellowish, lustrous 
needles and melts at 269—270°. Ethyl cesculetin-i-carboxylate , formed 
from ethyl oxalacetate with 1:2:4-trihydroxy benzene, crys¬ 
tallises in yellow needles with 4H. 2 0, melts at 207—-208° and, when 
hydrolysed, yields the corresponding acid , which crystallises with 
H 2 Q and melts at 295°. Ethyl sesculetin-4-carboxylate, when treated 
successively with potash and methyl iodide, forms the 
dimethyl ether of sesculetinA-c&rboxylic acid; this crystallises 
in golden needles, melts at 241—244°, and forms a silver salt, 
which, when distilled with steam, yields sesculetin dimethyl ether. 
Ethyl cesculetin-S-carboxylate, obtained by the condensation of 2: 3 : 5- 
trihydroxybenzaldehyde with ethyl malonate, crystallises in lustrous 
brown tablets, melts at 244—245°, and when hydrolysed yields the 
corresponding acid , crystallising in small, yellow needles and melting 
and decomposing at 270°, B. H* P. 

7-Hydroxycoumarin-4-carboxylic Acid. By Hans yon Pech¬ 
mann and Erdmann Graeger (Ber., 1901,34, 378—386).—7 -Hydroxy- 
comnarone - 4 -carboxylic acid (umbelliferone- 4 -carboxylic acid), 

ch:oh—ch-c(co 2 h):oh 

C(OH):CH* CH • o —-— CO * 

prepared by hydrolysing the ethyl ester, melts at 247—248°, separates 
from water in minute needles containing 1JH 2 0, or in forms contain¬ 
ing 2H 2 0, and in alkaline solution shows a yellow colour and gradually 
develops a green fluorescence. The ethyl ester, O 12 H 10 O 5 , prepared by 
the action of sodium ethoxide on an alcoholic solution of ethyl oxalo- 
acetate and resorcinol, crystallises from hot water or alcohol in yellow 
prisms with a greenish reflection, melts at 153—154°, and dissolves in 
alkalis; a red bye-product is described which becomes yellow at about 
300°, and sublimes without melting. The methyl ester, prepared by 
condensing in methyl alcoholic solution, is less soluble than the ethyl 
ester, crystallises from dilute alcohol in greenish-yellow prisms, and 
melts at 178°, 

7 -Methoxycoii?narone~i-carboxylic acid, C 11 H 8 0 5 , prepared by hydro¬ 
lysing its methyl ester, crystallises from hot water or alcohol in yellow 
needles, melts at 219°, and is converted into 7-methoxycoumarone by 
the dry distillation of the silver salt. The methyl ester, C 12 H 10 O 5 , 
separates from wood-spirit as a yellow, crystalline powder and melts 
at 115°. 

7 -Acetoxy coumarone-A-carboxylic acid , C 19 H 8 0 6 , crystallises from hot 
water in felted, silky needles, melts at 193°, and is converted by heat 
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into 7 -ace t oxy co u mar one ; the ethyl ester, C 14 H 12 Q G , crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in white, felted needles and melts at 118—119°. Ethyl 
7-benzoyloxycoumaroneA-carboxylate, C lit H 14 O e , crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in white needles and melts at 118°. 


Methyl-7 -p- bromohenzoyloxycoumar one A-carboxy late, Cj S H 1 1 O g Bi% crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in white needles and melts at 98°. Methyl- 
7'benzenesulp)honoxycoumaroneA-carhoxylate, 


C 6 H 5 *S0 2 -0-C 6 H 3 < 


c(co 2 h):ch 

0-CO’ 


crystallises from benzene in white prisms and melts at 171*5°. 

/?-2 : 4:~Dihydroxyphenylmaleic (resorcylmaleic) acid , 

c 6 h 3 (oh) 2 *c(co 2 h):ch-co 2 h 5 

prepared by the action of baryta on 7-hydroxycoumaronecar boxy lie 
acid, melts and decomposes at 187—188°. /3-2 :4 -Diacetoxyphenylmaleic 

anhydride , fj® crystallises in white needles and 


melts at 121—122°. 


§-Bromo-7-hydroxycoumaroneA-carboxylic acid , C 10 H 5 O 5 Br, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in yellow needles and meits at 260°. The 
ethyl ester crystallises from alcohol or acetone in golden-yellow, felted 
needles and melts at 203°. 

7- HydroxycoumaroneA-carboxylic acid , C 10 H 0 O 5 , separates from dilute 
alcohol as a colourless, crystalline powder, loses water at 105°, and 
melts at 262°, and, unlike the isomeride described above, is readily 
decomposed by heat into carbon dioxide and umbelliferone. The ethyl 
ester, C ]2 H 10 O 5 , prepared from resorcinaldehyde, malonic acid, and 
piperidine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in white, glistening needles 
or flakes, loses water at 100°, and malts at 165—170°. T. M. L. 


Solubilities of Alkaloids in Carbon Tetrachloride. By Iwan 
Schindelmeiser (Ghem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 129).—The following numbers— 
give the weights of alkaloids soluble in 100 -parts of pure carbon 
tetrachloride at 17°. Morphine, 0*032* codeine, 1*328; papaverine, 
0*203 ; narceine, 0*011 ; atropine, 1*136 ; cocaine, 18 503; strychnine, 
0*645 ; brucine, 1*973. The alkaloids used were in all cases crystalline, 
and were previously finely ground and dried for 2 weeks over quick¬ 
lime. J. J. S. 


Hydrocinchonine. By Emile Jungplbisch and Eugene Leger 
(Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 410—412. Compare ibid., 1869, 09, 284). 
—The authors now find that the base cinchonifine extracted by them 
from crude cinchonine by the action of dilute sulphuric acid is not 
isomeric but identical with hydrocinchonine obtained by oxidising the 
alkaloid with potassium permanganate. The two preparations have 
when pure, the same melting point, 278° (corn), and specific rotation 
198*6—199*5°; their double zinc chlorides are chemically and crys- 
tallographically identical. There is still some discrepancy between 
the sulphates, that obtained from hydrocinchonine by Skraup and 
also by Forst and Boehringer is said to contain 12 BL 2 0, whilst the 
authors’ preparation from cinchonifine crystallises with 2H 2 G from 
concentrated, and with 11H 2 0 from dilute solutions ; the hydrated 
salts containing 11 and 12H 2 G appear, however, to be similar in crys- 
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talline form, solubility (1 in 30H 2 O), and melting point, 195° ; they 
are, moreover, both optically active in the solid state. G. T. M. 

Corybulbine. By Johannes Gadamer and D. Bruns (Arch. 
Pkarm., 1901, 239, 39-—44. Compare Bobbie, Lauder, and Paliatseas, 
Trans., 1901, 79, 87).—Corybulbine has [<x]j> + 303'3° at 20° in 
chloroform solution. Dehydrocorybulbine hydriodide was obtained 
crystallised with 1H 2 0, not 2 (Ziegenbein, Abstr., 1897, i, 175); the 
base is reduced by zinc and sulphuric acid to i-corybulbine, which is 
optically inactive, and melted (it was perhaps impure) at 220°, 

C. F. B. 

Cytisine. By Martin Freund and Adolf Friedmann (Ber., 1901, 
34, 605—619).—Cytisine interacts with aqueous hydrogen peroxide at 
the ordinary temperature as a secondary base, the imino-group being 
converted into the zsonitroso-group, £7° OH (compare Mamlock and 
Wolffenstein, Abstr., 1900, i, 209). The product of the action, 
hydroxy cytisine^ C 11 H 13 HOI]Sr , OH, crystallises from water or alcohol, 
melts and decomposes at 223—226°, is not changed by boiling con¬ 
centrated mineral acids or alkalis, and readily reduces warm, am* 
moniacal silver nitrate or Fehling's solution; no definite product could 
be obtained by its oxidation with alkaline potassium permanganate, 
or on heating with methyl iodide at 100°. It is indifferent to phenyl- 
thioearbimide, and does not liberate iodine from either neutral or acid 
solutions of potassium iodide. The hydrochloride, 
C 11 H 14 0 2 H 2 ,2HC1,|H 2 0, 

forms rhombic octahedra and melts and decomposes at 270°, whilst the 
plaiinichloride does not melt at 325 °; the nitrate, with 1H 2 0, melts at 
145—147°, the anhydrous salt melting at 100°. The acetyl derivative, 
G u H 13 NO:H*OAc, crystallises from water or alcoholic ether and melts 
at 117°. With aqueous sulphurous acid, hydroxycytisine yields the 
sulphamic acid, C U H 13 N0IH‘S0 3 H,2H 2 0, which crystallises from water 
in stellate aggregates of needles, decomposes at 280°, and when boiled 
with hydrochloric acid is hydrolysed quantitatively to sulphuric acid 
and cytisine. 

As stated by Partheil (Abstr., 1891, 231, 750) cytisine is converted 
by warm concentrated nitric acid into a nitronitrosocytisine , and the 
same substance is formed on slowly adding nitrosocytisine (von 
Buchka and Magalhaes, Abstr., 1891, 750) to well-cooled fuming nitric 
acid \ when heated with alcoholic hydrogen chloride at 100°, it loses 
the nitroso-group and yields nitrocytisine hydrochloride , 

H0 2 -C n H 13 0N 2 ,HCl, 

which crystallises from its concentrated aqueous solution, and decom¬ 
poses at 270—280°. Nitrocytisine, C 11 H 13 0 3 lSr s , crystallises from 
absolute alcohol in beautiful, yellow, rhombic prisms, melts at 
185—188°, and combines with phenylthiocarbimicle to form the thio~ 
carbamide, C 1S H 18 0 3 H 4 S, which crystallises from nitrobenzene in 
yellow leaflets and melts and decomposes at 252—253°. 

Acetylnitrocytisine, H0 2 C n H 12 NOINAc, obtained either by the 
action of acetic anhydride on the nitro-base, or, in small yield only 
and in an impure state, by warming acetylcytisine with concentrated 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, crystallises from alcohol in lance-like needles 
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and melts at 223—225°. Aminocytisine , formed on reducing nitro- 
cytisine with tin and hydrochloric acid, is a viscous oil; the hydro - 
chloride , C 11 H 15 0N' 3 ,2IIC1, crystallises from water on adding alcohol 
in stout, four-sided prisms, and melts at 305°. All attempts to convert 
aminocytisine into a hydroxycytisine through the diazo-reaction 
failed, ill-defined products only being formed. 

Acetylaminocytisine, NH 2 *C n H 12 N(XHAc, obtained by carefully 
reducing nitroacetylcytisine in the cold with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
separates from chloroform on adding light petroleum, melts at 
242—245°, and when boiled with hydrochloric acid yields amino¬ 
cytisine hydrochloride; like aminocytisine, it yields no definite pro¬ 
duct on diazotisation. 

As stated by Lammers (Arch. Pkarm ., 1897, 235, 374), hydriodic 
acid at 180—190° does not act on cytisine; after heating for 4 hours 
at 225°, however, in presence of amorphous phosphorus, complete 
decomposition occurs, ammonia being formed along with a small 
quantity of a base , C 11 H 14 0!N' 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in 
beautiful needles, softens at 182°, and melts at 187°; its salts are 
decomposed by water, but it can be heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid or aqueous potassium hydroxide without change. 

Cytisine condenses with aqueous formaldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature to form methylenedicytisine , CH 2 (C u H 13 0br 2 ) 2 , which 
crystallises best from toluene and melts at 212°. W. A. D. 

Damascenine, a Constituent of the Seeds of Nigella 
Damascena. By Hekbert Pommerehne (Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 
34—39).-—A further account is given of the isomeride of damas¬ 
cenine, formed when the latter substance is heated with alcoholic potash 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 684). It has the composition 0 9 H u O 3 H,3H 2 O, melts 
at 76—77°, or at 140—141° when anhydrous, and has an acid as well 
as a basic character, neutralising lNaOH. As stated already, the 
salts which it forms with acids are practically identical with those of 
damascenine itself. C. F. B. 

Compounds of Bismuth Chloride with Organic Bases. By 
Ludwig Vanino and Otto Hauser (Ber 1901, 34, 416—420).—A 
solution of bismuth chloride in acetone is precipitated by aromatic 
bases. Many of these, however, such as aniline, methyl-, and dimethyl- 
aniline, and o- and jp-toluidine do not yield simple compounds, whilst 
others yield definite crystalline derivatives. 

Quinoline bismuth chloride , C 9 H 7 N,BiCI 3 , is a white, crystalline mass, 
which is only slowly decomposed by water and is not hygroscopic. If 
free hydrochloric acid be present, the salt, (C 9 H 7 N,HCl) 2 ,BiCl 3 , is also 
formed. Quinoline bismuth iodide , C 0 H 7 N,BiI s> is formed as a red 
crystalline powder when quinoline bismuth chloride is added to boiling 
aqueous potassium iodide. Quinoline hydrochloride bismuth chloride , 
C 9 H 7 H,HCl,Bi01 3 , is prepared by dissolving quinoline bismuth chloride 
in hydrochloric acid and evaporating. Pyridine bismuth chloride, 
(C 5 H 5 H) 3 (BiCl 3 ) 2 , has already been described by Montemartini (this 
voL, i, 163). Pyridine bismuth iodide is a deep red powder, which is 
soluble both in alcohol and aqueous potassium iodide, and decomposes 
when heated without melting. 
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Pyridine hydrochloride bismuth chloride , (C 5 H r> N,HGfi) 3 (BiCl 3 ) 2 , is 
produced when pyridine bismuth chloride is dissolved in hydrochloric , 
acid, and crystallises in very soluble needles, a-Naphthylamine bis¬ 
muth chloride , (O 10 H. r 'NH 2 ) 2 (BiOl 3 ) 3 , is a voluminous crystalline precipi¬ 
tate which is readily decomposed by water. a-PFaphthylamine bismuth 
iodide , (C 10 H/X^H 2 ) 2 BiI 3) ‘crystallise8 in long, fascicular groups of deep 
red needles, and is decomposed by water. Bismuth chloride in acetone 
solution also gives precipitates with anhydroformaidehydeaniline and 
with cocaine. A, H. 

Action of Monohaloid Aliphatic Acids on Pyridine and 
Quinoline. By L. J. Simon and L. Dubreuil {Gompt. rend., 1901, 
132, 418—421. Compare Kriiger, Abstr., 1890, 1431 ; 1891, 941, 
1388).—The basic hydrobromide of pyridinebetaine, 

(o 5 NH 5 <^o£>Co) 2 ,HBr,H 2 0, 

produced by mixing monobromoacetic acid (2 mols.) and pyridine 
(3 mols.) in alcoholic solutions, separates in white crystals; quinoline 
behaves similarly, yielding the hydrobromide, (0 u H 9 K0) 2 ,HBr,H 2 0. 
The corresponding hydrochlorides of pyridine and quinoline betaines 
are formed in a similar manner and also crystallise with 1H 2 0. 

This reaction has been extended to other monohaloid acids of the 
acetic series, and it is found that the action becomes less vigorous as 
the homologous series is ascended; the hydrobromides of the betaines, 

0 5 NH 5 <2^!>00 and C 5 NH-<2^>CO, have been obtained 

in this investigation. 

When monobromosuccinic acid acts on the tertiary amine, the re¬ 
action takes a different course, hydrogen bromide is eliminated, and 
the salt of the corresponding unsaturated acid is formed; in the case 
of quinoline, a well-defined crystalline quinoline fumarate has been 
isolated. Gr. T. M. 

Nitrostilbazoles. By Karl Feist ( Ber. t 1901, 34, 464—467. 
Compare Baurath, Abstr., 1888, 65 and 608; Roth, this voh, i, 165), 
—Nitrostilbazoles, C 5 KH 4 'CHICH*C 6 H 4 \N0 2 , are formed when mole¬ 
cular quantities of 2-picoIine and o-, m~, or ^-nitrobenzaldehyde are 
heated for 6 hours at 220—225°, either with or without the addition 
of zinc chloride. The products are best isolated in the form of their 
sparingly soluble mercuric chlorides. 

o -Nitrostilbazole crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 95—96°; the hydrochloride melts and decomposes at 
206—212° ; the aim chloride is a sparingly soluble greyish-yellow amor¬ 
phous precipitate, as is also the platinichloride , which, melts and de¬ 
composes at 220—224°; the dibromide , C 13 H 10 O 2 K 2 Br 2 , crystallises in 
colourless prisms melting at 167—168°. 

m-Pfitrostilbazole crystallises in yellowish plates melting at 127°; 
the hydrochloride forms glistening, yellow needles which slowly de¬ 
compose at 200°; the aurichloride melts at 187°; the platinichloride 
melts and decomposes at 240°; and the dibromide forms prismatic 
needles melting at 153°. 

p- PfitrostiVbazole melts at 125—126° and readily turns red on ex- 
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posnre to the air. The hydrochloride does not crystallise readily, and 
melts at 140—180°; the mercurichloride^ (C 13 H 10 O 2 N 2 ,HCl) 2 HgCl 2 ,H 2 O, 
crystallises in sparingly soluble, reddish-yellow needles melting at 
195° ; the aurichloride melts and decomposes at 205° j the platinichloride 
at 206—207°; and the dibromide forms pale-yellow crystals melting 
at 173°. J. J. S. 


Ecgonic Acid. By Bichard Willstatter and Adolf Bode ( Ber., 
1901, 34, 519—523).—d-Ecgonic acid obtained along with ^-tropic 
acid by oxidising tropine with chromic acid in sulphuric acid solution, 
crystallises from ethyl acetate or benzene in colourless needles, melts 
at 93—95° (compare Liebermann, Abstr., 1891, 749), and contains 
one methyl group attached to nitrogen. /-Ecgonic acid obtained 
similarly from Z-ecgonine has the properties assigned to it by Lieber¬ 
mann, and also contains one methyl group; the methyl ester, C 8 H 13 0 3 N, 
is colourless, boils at 275° under 13*5 mm. pressure, and does not react 
with phenylhydrazine or hydroxylamine. It does not yield a nitroso- 
amine or a benzoyl derivative, and is not changed by methyl iodide at 
the ordinary temperature. These facts are not in accord with 
Liebermann’s formula for the acid, even when correction is made for 


recent views as to the true nature of tropine and eegonine (Abstr., 
1898, i, 178). It is probable that ecgonic acid is a 1 -methyl- 
... ~ .. CO-NMe^_ jrT _ _ 


pyrrolidone-2-ctcetie acid , 


CH 2 *OH; 


>oh-ch 2 *co 2 h. 


W. A. D. 


NitroformaldehydePhenylhydrazone. ByEuGEisr Bamberger and 
Otto Schmidt (Ber,, 1901,34, 574—594. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 183; 
1900, i, 566).—Mtroformaldehyde phenylhydrazone, K0 3 *CH!N 2 HPh, 
exists in two, presumably stereoisomeric, modifications. The 
a-compound crystallises from benzene, light petroleum, or chloroform 
and forms long, orange-red, glistening, monoclinic prisms melting at 
74 * 5 —75*5°. The /3-isdmeridc crystallises from alcohol in small, 
golden-yellow needles melting at 84*5—85*5°, and is less readily soluble 
in most organic solvents. Either compound, when warmed with 
different solvents, is partially converted into its isomeride. Both phenyl- 
hydrazones react as pseudo-acids, and give rise to sodium salts, which 
are to be regarded as derived from the -fsonitro-compounds ; they form 
orange-yellow, fiat needles with a bronzy lustre. So far it has not 
been settled whether the two sodium derivatives are identical or not; 
when acted on by hydrochloric acid, they are immediately transformed 
into the normal nitrocompounds. 

Nitroformazyl is obtained when the a-phenylhydrazone is kept for 
some three years, or when it is treated with potassium tsodiazobenzene, 
or when either the a- or /3-compound reacts with phenyldiazonium 
chloride or with almost any acid. Phenylformazyl (Abstr., 1894, i, 
183) is produced when an alkaline solution of normal diazobenzene acts 
on the a-phenylhydrazone. 

A methyl ether , OMe*NOICH*I7INHPh, produced when either the a- 
or / 3 -phenylhydrazone reacts with diazomethanem ethereal solution, forms 
dark, orange-red, glistening needles melting at 54*5°, and readily 
soluble in organic solvents. When kept for several days it decora- 
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poses, yielding a brown syrup ; very dilute sulphuric acid converts it 
into formaldehyde and a compound, NPhIN*CHIN*OIL 

A 1$-methyl ether , NMePh*NlCH'N0 2 , obtained by methylating the 
a- or ^-sodium salt, crystallises from light petroleum in pale yellow, 
hair-like needles melting at 91—92°, and readily soluble in organic 
solvents but insoluble in alkalis ; when reduced with zinc dust and 
acetic acid, it yields as-pheny lmethy lhy drazine, but when reduced with 
stannous chloride it also yields monomethylaniline and phenylmethyl - 
hydrazidine, 3$T0 2 *0HIN“NMePh, which crystallises in flat needles 
melting at 101°; with nitrous acid it gives a greenish-blue changing to 
blue coloration, and with ferric chloride, a pale green. The same ester may 
be obtained by the action of dibromonitromethane on &s-phenylmethyl- 
hydrazine ; other products formed at the same time are the bromo- 
hydrazo-c ompound, NMePh‘NH*CHBr*lSF0 2 , melting at 98—100°, and 
pale yellow plates melting at 216—218°. J. J. S. 

Acetylamidrazone. By Eugen Bamberger and Jacob G-rob (Ber., 
1901, 34, 539—548).—The following facts show that acetylamidrazone 
(Bamberger and Lorenzen, Abstr., 1893, i, 157; Bamberger and de 
Gruyter, Abstr., 1894, i, 98 j Jagerspacher, Abstr., 1895, i, 573) has the 
structure NHg’CAmN'NHPh. With benzaldehyde, it yields the 
henzylidene derivative, CHPhIN*CAmN # NHPh, which crystallises from 
alcohol in strongly refracting, orange-red prisms, softens at 156° and 
melts at 159 —159*5° (eorr.). Formaldehyde gives rise to the analogous 
methylene derivative, CH 2 IN e CAcIN*NHPh, which crystallises from 
light petroleum in orange needles, melts at 136—136 5°, and is 
apparently decomposed when crystallised from alcohol or acetone, the 
product melting at 180—190°. Nitrous acid at 0° converts acetyl¬ 
amidrazone into ammonia (1 mol), and the tautomeric form, 
OH*CAcIN*NPh*]SrO, of nitrosopyruvic acid phenylhydrazide; this in 
aqueous-alcoholic solution reddens litmus, and dissolves readily in 
alkalis, including sodium carbonate and ammonia. It crystallises 
from ether in stellate aggregates of transparent prisms, softens at 78°, 
melts and decomposes at 85—85*5°, and slowly decomposes in the air; 
it is very sensitive to oxidising agents. It yields a phenylhydrazone, 
N 2 HPh’CMe , C(On)IN*NPh*NO, which crystallises from chloroform 
on adding light petroleum in nearly white, silky needles, melting and 
decomposing at 128—129° in a bath previously heated to 110—115°, 
The ip-nitrophenylhydrazone is much more stable, and crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in beautiful, golden leaflets, which melt and decompose 
at 147—148°. When the hydrazide is warmed with hydrochloric acid, 
it yields the phenylhydrazone, N 2 HPhlCMe*C0 2 H, of pyruvic acid, 
owing probably to the isomeric change of the compound, 

N 2 HPh IC Ac • OH, 

initially formed ; diazobenzene chloride, phenol, aniline, nitrosobenzene 
and, probably, diazobenzeneimide are formed as bye-products. . 

W. A. D. 

Acid and Alcoholic Compounds of Phenylcarbazid© or 
Phenylhydrazine Ureide. By Paul Cazeneuve (Compt, rend ,, 
1901, 132, 340—342).—Molecular compounds of phenylcarbazid© with 
formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, valeric, and oxalic acids are obtained 
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by dissolving the carbazide in the acid or in a solution thereof, and 
cooling' the solution obtained. They are crystalline substances which 
decompose when boiled with water, or when heated a little below 100 °. 
Phenylcarbazide crystallises from its solutions in methyl, ethyl, iso¬ 
propyl, amyl, or benzyl alcohols with 1 mol. of the alcohol ; these 
compounds are decomposed by water, and are less stable than the acid 
compounds. Phenylcarbazide also combines with phenols and with 
aldehydes. N. If. 

Preparation of as-Secondary Benzalhydrazines from. Benzald- 
azines. By Theodor Curtius and H. Branzen (Ber., 1901, 34, 
552—559* Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 610).—2 :4:5-Trimethylbenzald- 
azin© may be reduced to the corresponding dibenzylamine by mixing 
it with zinc dust, and adding this in small portions to boiling alcohol 
alternately with a solution of glacial acetic acid in alcohol. Di- 2 : 4 :5- 
trimeihylbenzylamine , NH(OH 2 # C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 , crystallises in snow-white 
needles melting at 78°. The sulphate crystallises in small, white 
needles melting at 189°, the hydrochloride melts at 226° and the nitrate 
melts and decomposes at 203—204°. The platinichloride forms brownish- 
yellow plates. The nitrite , NH(CH 2 *C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 ,HN0 2 , crystallises in 
white needles which melt and decompose at 148°. When boiled for 
some time with alcohol, it yields the m^' 05 oa?m%e ) NO*]Sr(CII 2 # C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 , 
which crystallises in spherical aggregates of faintly yellow-coloured 
needles melting at 85°. On reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid 
in presence of alcohol at 10—15°, it yields di-2 : 4 : 5-trimethylbenzyl - 
hydrazine , NH 2 *N(CH 2 *C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 , the hydrochloride of which crys¬ 
tallises in show-white needles melting at about 203°. Benzylidene- 
di-2 :4 : 5-trimethylbenzylhydrazine, CHPhIN"hT(CH 2 ‘C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 , forms 
matted, white needles melting at 119°. 

Benzaldazine can readily be reduced by the method just described, 
yielding dibenzylamine, the nitrite of which crystallises in white. 
plates and melts at 130°. Boiling alcohol converts it slowly into 
dibenzylnitrosoamine, which is reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid in 
presence of alcohol at the ordinary temperature, yielding as-dibenzyl- 
hydrazine, which has previously been prepared by Busch and Weiss 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 699), who were, however, unable to obtain it in this 
way* Dibenzylhydrazine is converted by oxidation with mercuric 
oxide in presence of chloroform into dibenzyltetrazone , 
]Sr(GH 2 Ph) 2 *N;K*N(OH 2 Ph) 2 , 

which crystallises in needles melting at 97°. A. H. 

Preparation of Substituted Iminazoles [Glyoxalines]* Bjr 
Braxz Kunckell 1901, 34, 637—642).—-Substituted iminazoles 
can be prepared by the action of halogen-ketones on the amidines. 

■,V OP1TN ' ' 

2 : i-Diphenylglyomlme, NH <CH-C3Ph s prepared by the actioa of 

bromoacetophenone on benzamidine, crystallises from alcohol in small? 
white needles, and melts at 193°. The hydrochloride, C 15 H 13 N 2 Cb , 
dissolves in hot water and alcohol and melts at 264°. The silver salt? 
C 16 H n N* 2 Ag, forms a white,, flocculent precipitate. Methyl and ethyl 
iodides, and bromoacetophenone form additive compounds with the 

VOL. LXXX. i* ' '■ 
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glyoxaline, which are coaverted into unstable ammonium bases by the 
action of alkalis or silver oxide* and then pass into 1-methyl, 1-ethyl, 
# or 1 -phenacy 1-glyoxalines* 


.CPhlN 


2*Pkenyl-i-p4olylglyoxaline, ~Q*0 H Me’ cr J s ^ a ^^ ses ^ rom - 

benzene and melts at 183°. The isomeric 2 : i-diphenyl-5-methylgly- 
^ DPhihl 

. oxaline, prepared by the action of a-bromopropio* 


phenone on benzamidine, melts at 215°; the hydrochloride crystallises 
from alcohol in white needles and melts at 280°. The third isomeride, 

XJ(C 6 H 4 Me) IN . „ 

&-phenyl-24olylglyoxalim , _CPh 5 * s ^7 the 


action of y?-tolenylamidine on bromoacetophenone, but is not described. 

By the action of a-bromof^obutyrophenone on benzamidine,* 

benzamidinoisobutyrophenone, NH!!CPh*Ni£iCMe 2 Bz, is produced ;j_ 

it crystallises from dilute alcohol and melts at 175°; the phenyU : 
hydrazone, C 23 H 24 N 4 , crystallises from alcohol in yellow.-., needles , 
and melts at 110°. The fact that a glyoxaline is not farmed ; 
in this case indicates that the condensation does not! take > 
place between the bromine atom and the imino-hydrogen to h. 


AT*CH, 


form (for example) CPh^^.^p^, as this should also take place with 


the dimethyl derivative ; the formation of a silver salt also indicates 
that the product contains an imino-group. 

Phenacylidenebenzamidine , KHICPh*NICHBz, prepared by the 
action of dibromoacetophenone on benzamidine, crystallises from alcohol 
in white needles and melts at 224°. T. M. L, 


Derivatives of 1-Phenyl-2 :3-dimethy 1-5-pyrazolone (Anti¬ 
pyrin©). By Gustav Ebert and Baptist Beuter (Ghem. Zeit n 1901, 
25, 43—44).—When aqueous solutions of phenyldimethylpyrazolone- 
trimethylammonium hydroxide, OgNgMeoPhO'NMeg*OH, are evapor¬ 
ated on the water-bath, or under reduced pressure, or are boiled with 
potassium hydroxide, the products formed are acetyl-s-phenylmethyl- 
hydrazine melting at 94° and betaine. Diacetyl-s-phenyhwthyl- 
hydrazine, prepared by the action of acetic acid or anhydride on the 
monoacetyl compound, melts at 76—77°, but so far has not been 
converted into phenyldimethylpyrazolone. 

The following salts of antipyrine have been prepared : the acetyl - 
salicylate melting at 64—65°, hydrogen camphoraie at 98—100°, and 
the normal camphoraie at 95—98°. 

4:-Dimethylamino- \-phenyl-2 : 3 -dimethyl^-pyrazolone salicylate melts 
at 69—70°, the acetylsalicylate at 66—70°, the normal camphoraie at 
81—82°, and the hydrogen camphoraie at 94°. J. J. S, 

Synthesis of Thymine and Other Uracils. By Emil Fischer 
and Georg Boeder ( Sitzungsber . Akad . Wiss, Berlin , 1901, 12, 
268—276).—Hydrouracils may be produced either by the interaction 
of potassium cyanate and the salts of the esters of ^-amino-acids, or by 
heating carbamide with an unsaturated acid; the second mode of syn- 
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thesis is preferable, since it obviates the necessity of preparing the 
amino-acid, and moreover the yield is better. 

4 -Meihyldihydrouracil, NH<Cqq pbtained by the two 

new synthetical methods, and also by heating /2-aminobuiyrie acid 
with carbamide, crystallises from water or alcohol in lustrous plates, 
and melts at 219—220° (corr.) ? the yield from crotonic acid and 
carbamide is about 20 per cent, of the theoretical 

Ethyl /3-aminobutyrate, prepared by esterifying a mixture of the 
corresponding acid with ethyl alcohol in the presence of hydrogen 
chloride, is a colourless liquid with an ammoniacal odour; it boils at 
59—60° under 12 mm. pressure, and mixes in all proportions with 
water, alcohol, ether, or light petroleum. When treated with potassium 
cyanate and dilute sulphuric acid, it yields the preceding compound. 

The benzoyl derivative and phenylcarhimide of /5-aminobutyric acid 
crystallise from hot water in needles, and melt respectively at 155° 
and 148°; the latter substance, when heated with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yields a compound melting at 200°, which is probably a 
phenylmethyldihydrouracil. 

EromoA-methyldihycbrouracil, which contains the bromine atom either 
in position 4 or 5, is produced by heating 4-methyIdihydrouracil at 
100° with bromine and glacial acetic acid ; it crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless needles and melts at 315—320°. 

Methyl uracil results from the action of a cold 15 per cent, solution 
of sodium hydroxide on the preceding compound; it melts at 320° and 
is identical with the product obtained by Gabriel from ethyl aceto- 


acetate. 


5 -Methyldihydrouracil Qiydrothymine ), NH<Cq q 

tamed from carbamide and methylacrylic acid, separates from water 
or alcohol in small crystals melting at 264—265° (corr.). This sub¬ 
stance yields a bromo-derivative, which was employed in an impure 

state in the synthesis of thymine (5-methyluracil), ; 

the latter compound, when thus prepared, is identical with the natural 
product isolated from the thymus of the calf by Kossel and Neumann. 
Thymine sinters at 318° and melts at 321°. Dihydro uracil, produced 
from acrylic acid and carbamide, melts at 275° and crystallises in 
four-sided plates. This description tallies with that of TafeFs, and it 
was not found possible to obtain the compound in the form of needles 
as indicated byWeidei and Koithner (Abstr., 1896, i, 470). 

G. T. M. 


Synthesis of ajSyS-Tetraphenylpiperazin©. By Julius Schmidt 
(Ber 1901,34, 627—629 ).—By reducing s-a- or /?-diphenyMinitroethyl- 
ene or s-diphenyldinitroethane with zinc dust and acetic acid, the hydro¬ 
chloride of 2:3:5: fy-tetraphenylpiperazine, 


is produced \ the base is a yellow oil; the hydfoiddoftids^ CggHggNgGlg, 
crystallises from hot, strong hydrochloric acid in long, white needles, 
becomes brown at 249°, and melts at 254—256°; the pla>Mnichloride t 

® 2 
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C 28 H 26 iT 2 ,II 2 PfcC] 6J crystallises in golden-yellow, glistening flakes, and 
melts and decomposes vigorously at about 204°; the aurichloride is not 
well characterised ; the morale crystallises in yellow needles and melts 
at 185—187°. ‘ T. M. L; 

Absorption of- Light by Indophenols, By Pierre Bayrac 
stnd Charles Camichel (Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 338—340. Compare 
Abstr,, 1896, ii, 345, and this voL, i, 100).—The displacement o£ the 
absorption band in the red in the spectrum of indophenols containing 
a primary j instead of a tertiary, nitrogen atom in the para-position with 
regard to the nitrogen atom connecting the two nuclei may possibly 
occur, but is considered as not proved by the observations of Lemoult 
(this voL, i, 232). The authors find it impossible to define accurately 
the position of the extremities, and hence of the centre, of the band 
in the red, N. L. 


Absorption Spectra of the Indophenols and of Dyes derived 
from Triphenylmethane.' By Charles Camichel and Pierre 
Bayrac ( Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 485—487). — The indophenols of 
thymol, o-cresol, and phenol, derived from jp-diaminobenzene, and there¬ 
fore containing primary nitrogen, are much less opaque in alcoholic 
solution than the corresponding compounds containing tertiary nitrogen, 
but like the latter show a broad absorption band with one edge in the 
red and the other in the infra-red, and do not agree with Lemoult’s 
law of auxqehromes (this vol., i, 232). 

Among the dyes derived from triphenylmethane, malachite-green, 
methyl-green, and crystal violet show absorption bands with one 
edge only in the visible red, and in these cases also the law of 
auxochromes does not hold good. The substitution of primary nitrogen 
for tertiary nitrogen, and the number of tertiary nitrogen atoms in 
the molecule, are important factors in determining the action of the 
substance on light, but the true laws have still to be discovered. 
With alcoholic solutions of the indophenols and aqueous solutions of 
triphenylmethane derivatives, the coefficient of absorption is propor¬ 
tional to the concentration of the solution, C. H. B. 


Action of Sodium Methoxide on Phenylnitroformaldehyde- 
phenylhydrazone, and the Oxidation of Benzaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone. By Eugen Bamberger and Jacob Grob (Ber., 1901, 
34, 523—532. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 108).—Sodium methoxide 
reacts with phenylnitroformaldehydephenylhydrazone in methyl al¬ 
coholic solution to form benzoic acid and its methyl ester (about 30 
per cent, of the total product), traces of benzanilide, and of a crystal¬ 
line base melting at 109°, 1*5 per cent, of phenylformazyl (Ber., 1894, 


27, 158), and 39 per cent, of Mraphenpltetmzoline , 


CPlnN-NPh o 
NPk-nr:cPh' 


the 


latter crystallises from a mixture' of benzene and alcohol in long, amber- 
yellow or golden, lustrous needles, melts at 203—204°, and when distilled 
with zinc dust yields benzonitrile and aniline. Its constitution 
follows from its being formed by the oxidation of dehydrophenylbenzyl- 
idenehydrazine (Minunni and Bap, Abstr., 1897, i, 40) with sodium 
ethoxide and iodine, and as one of the products (about 8 per cent.) 
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obtained on subjecting benzaldehydephenylhydrazone to the same treat? 
ment (compare Ingle and Mann, Trans., 1895, 07, 606 ; von Pechmann, 
Abstr., 1893, i, 461). On nitration in warm glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion, it yields a ^m^ro-derivative, /3- dinitrotetrapkenyltelrmoline, which 
crystallises from xylen© in short, lustrous, brownish-red needles, and 
melts when rapidly heated at 310°, and when slowly heated at 299° 
(uneorr.). An isomeric compound, a-dinitrotetraphenyltetrazoline , 

E-O 2 -C 6 H 4 ^<^p^>N’0 6 H 4 -3SrO^ is formed when phenylnxtro- 

formaldehyde-^nitrophenylhydrazone, 1 sT0 2 * CPh^lsr 2 H a C 6 H 4 *bK) 2 , re^ 
acts with sodium methoxide in methyl alcoholic solution; it crystallises 
from xylene in slender, red needles and does not melt at 300°. 

W. A. D. 

Diphenylcarbodiazide. By Paul Cazeneuve ( Compt . rend., 1901, 
132, 412—414. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 465).—Diphenylcarbodiazide 
is conveniently prepared by slowly adding a hot alcoholic solution of 
diphenylcarbazide (1 mol.) to a boiling aqueous solution of silver acetate 
(4 mols.), filtering off the precipitated silver, evaporating the filtrate to 
dryness, extracting the residue with methyl alcohol, and precipi¬ 
tating the colourless crystalline product by means of ether. The com¬ 
pound is soluble in hot water or the alcohols, and crystallises in 
lustrous, acieular lamella ; it does not melt but decomposes violently 
at temperatures below 100°. Unlike its generator, diphenylcarbodi¬ 
azide, it does not react with copper and mercury salts ; when boiled with 
alcoholic alkali hydroxides, the solution assumes an orange tint owing 
to the formation of the alkali derivative of diphenylcarbazone. The 
acids of the acetic series dissolve diphenylcarbodiazide, and the solutions 
rapidly become solid owing to the formation of molecular compounds. 
These substances resemble diphenylcarbodiazide in their properties and 
are dissociated by heat; the formic acid compound may be considered 
to have the formula NPh:N*CO-N:NHPh*0‘CHO. 

The dibromide, NPh’N’OO’NBr'NBrPh, produced by the direct 
addition of bromine, separates from alcohol in pale yellow crystals 
darkening at 60 °; when boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it 
yields diphenylcarbazone and potassium bromide. G. T. M. 

Compounds of Proteids with Aldehydes. By Leo Schwarz 
(Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1901, 31, 460—478. Compare Benedicenti, Arch, 
physiol 1897, 219).—Crystallised serum-albumin combines-with form¬ 
aldehyde, yielding a substance which is no longer coagulated on heat¬ 
ing pit is precipitated from its solution by ammonium sulphate even 
when only partially saturated. The precipitate is not so readily 
soluble as the original albumin, and is not thrown down from its 
solutions by the aid of 96 per cent., or even of absolute, alcohol. 
When precipitated by a mixture of alcohol and ether, it Is at first 
soluble in water, but after some time becomes insoluble. The behaviout 
of the product towards various reagents has been studied. Analyses 
have also been made, but these show that the composition varies with 
the length of time during which the formaldehyde is allowed to remain 
in contact with the albumin. 

Acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, and to a certain extent heptaldehyde. 
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behave similarly, but wobutaldehyde and '^ovaleraldehyde do not 
interfere with the coagulation of albumin. Benzaldehyde and salicyl- 
aldehyde give emulsions with serum-albumin solutions and no coagu¬ 
lation occurs on warming. 

When a salt, for example, ammonium sulphate, is present, the 
aldehydo-compounds are much more readily precipitated. 

Formaldehyde reacts in a similar manner with egg-albumin, 
serum-globulin, edestin, and heteroalbumose, but n6t with the iodo- 
derivative of egg-albumin. 

In all cases, the number of aldehyde molecules added varies con¬ 
siderably with the length of time and probably with the aldehyde 
or proteid substance employed. . 

The aldehydo-compounds appear to be completely indifferent 
towards trypsin, and are only very slowly digested by pepsin. 

J. J. S. 

Gluco-proteid of Bone. By P. B. Hawk and William J. Gies 
{ Proc . Amer, Physiol. Soc n 1900, xv—xvi).— In its reactions, the mucin 
of bone (osseo-mucoid) is the same as Mbrner’s chondro-mucoid from 
cartilage. The average analysis of what are regarded as the purest of 
the seven specimens prepared comes out much the same as that given 
by Mbrnerj there is, however, rather more hydrogen and oxygen in 
the osseo-mucoid. W. I). H. 

Xodohaemoglobin. By D. Kuraiseff ( Zeit. physiol Ghem ., 1901, 
31, 527—542. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 609; 1899, i, 314).-^-Oxyhgemo- 
globin has been converted into an iodo-derivat.ive by the action of a 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide either in the presence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate or of potassium iodate ; when the latter method 
is employed, the product appears to be more readily soluble in alkali. 
lodohcemoglobin (11 *02—12*5 per cent, of iodine) forms a dark 
coloured precipitate which dries to a solid mass with a glistening, 
black fracture and when ground forms a brownish-black powder. The 
crude product is almost insoluble in alcohol or dilute acids, and its 
alkaline solutions give no precipitate with calcium hydroxide, but with 
barium hydroxide a substance is deposited which appears to have all 
the properties of iodohsemoglobin. After purification by the aid of 
sodium hydroxide, it dissolves in all alkalis, and even in dilute (0*5 per 
cent.) hydrochloric acid ; the acid solution gives an absorption spectrum 
which appears to be identical with that given by an acid solution of 
hsematin or of methsemoglobin. Experiments have been made on the 
action of pepsin salts and of trypsin on iodohsemoglobin. 

Crystallised h semin gives rises to an 2 <x£o-derivative containing 14*31 
per cent, of iodine; it is readily soluble in alkalis or in alcohol con¬ 
taining a few drops of sulphuric acid, and is not so readily precipitated 
as iodobsemoglobin by ammonium sulphate from its alkaline solutions, 
" “ * J. J. S. 

Constitution of the Haematic Acids. By WiLLiAM'KfisTER(^nw?m, 
1901, 315, 174—218. Compare this vol,, i, 58).—The imide of tribasic 
haematic acid, C 8 H 9 0 4 3SF, obtained by oxidising hsematin with chromic 
acid, crystallises from hot water in aggregates of colourless needles, and 
from ether in monoclinic, holohedral crystals [a: b ; c 0*5808 ; 1:0'7138] 
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ft = 87°44*0'] ; It Is very readily soluble In water, alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform, melts at 113*5—114*5°, is optically inactive, and has the 
electrical conductivity K 0*00366 at 25°. The ammonium salt melts 
at 100° and decomposes at 170°, the calcium salt contains 1H 2 0, the 
zinc salt separates from ether in monoelinic, holohedral crystals, and the 
cadmium , mercury , silver , and hydrogen silver salts are also crystalline. 

The conversion of the foregoing imide into the anhydride of tribasic 
haematic acid is effected, not only by sodium hydroxide, but also under 
the influence of sodium carbonate, magnesium hydroxide, ammonium 
hydroxide, 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, and hydrogen bromide at 130°. 
The anhydride melts at 96—97°, and crystallises from ether in the 
rhombic system [a : h : c = 0*533 :1 : ?]. It dissolves with some difficulty 
in chloroform or benzene, but readily in alcohol, ether, or glacial 
acetic acid ; it is optically inactive, and has the electrical conductivity 
K 0*0229. The potassium^ ammonium* , strontium , barium , and silver 
salts have been analysed. 

The remaining portions of the paper have been already noticed (loc. cU.% 
and the introductory part contains an exhaustive summary of previous 
work. M. O. F. 

Nucleohiston. By Ivar Bang (Zeit. physiol Chem. y 1901, 31, 
407—410). By Albrecht Kossel (ibid., 410).— A continuation of the 
controversy between these authors (compare this vol., i, 57). 

J» J. S. 

Guanylic Acid. By Ivar Bang (Zeit. physiol. Chem, y 1901, 31, 
411—427. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 179).—When guanylic ..acid is 
hydrolysed by the aid of mineral acids, it yields guanine, glycerol, a 
pentose, and phosphoric acid according to the equation ^44^-66^34-^*20^4 + 
10H 2 O = 40 5 H 5 ON 5 + 3C 5 H 10 O 5 4* 3C 3 H 8 0 3 + 4H 3 P0 4 . This composition 
for the acid is supported by analyses of it and of its silver salt, and a 
constitutional formula is also proposed ; the glycerol is probably con¬ 
tained in the form of glycerophosphoric acid, and guanylic acid is thus 
related to the lecithins, but bears no close relationship to Inoslnic acid 
as Kossel suggests. I. J. S. 

Nucleic Acids. By Albrecht Kossel ( Zeit . physiol. Chem 1901, 
31,428—431).—A polemical reply to Bang (compare preceding abstract). 

3". J. S. 

Composition of Nucleic Acids. By P. A. Levene ( Proc. Amer. 
Physiol. Zoc., 1900, viii—lx. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 572).—Two 
varieties of paranucleic acid gave very similar results on analysis : 


C. H. N. P- 

From vitellin .. 32*31 5*58 13*13 9*88 

From ichthulin ......... 32*56 6*00 14*00 10*34 

Nucleic acids from different sources gave more divergent results i 

0. N« ; N. PA 

, From pancreas ......... 36*50 4*69 16*70 20*16 


codfish sperm ... 36*73 5T2 16*78 20*47 

tubercle bacilli 33*78 8*32 9*42 29*40 
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The add obtained from pancreas contains adenine in addition to 
guanylic acid. In the preparation of nucleic acid, glycogen is prech 
pitated simultaneously. The two can be separated by copper chloride ; 
the copper salt of nucleic acid is insoluble, that of glycogen soluble in 
water. ’ W. D. H. 

Parairacleic Acid. By P, A. Levene and (A Alsberg (ZeiL 
physiol. Ghem 1901, 31, 543—555. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 555).—- 
Yitellin is the name given hy the authors to the paranucleo-eompounds 
in yolk of egg, and the add which may be obtained from this is called 
avivitellic acid . k The copper salt has been prepared and analysed ; it 
contains 12*36 percent, of copper; the composition varies; however, 
slightly in different specimens. The acid is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, or dilute acids, but dissolves in solutions of acetates, especially 
ammonium acetate. The salts of the alkalis are soluble, hut those 
of the alkaline earths insoluble, in water. The sodium and potassium 
salts become insoluble in water when left in contact with alcohol. All 
specimens of the acid give Millon’s reaction, but this may be due to an 
impurity. When hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid, it gives melanin, 
arginine, histidine, and probably lysine. The proteid part of the 
molecule is not a protamine, but the acid is probably an _ ester of 
albumin with phosphoric acid. J.' J. S. 

Aromatic Ohlorophosphines and their Derivatives. By 
August Michaelis ( Annalen , 1901, 315, 43—103. Compare Abstr., 
1897, i, 48).—[With Paul Gitsewell].— Diphenylmetlmneclilorophosphine , 
CH 2 Ph• C 0 II 4 *PCJo, prepared from diphenylmethane, phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride, and aluminium chloride, is a colourless, viscous liquid which 
boils at 221° under 20 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1*182 at 17° ; the 
tetrachloride melts at 80°, and the oxychloride , C 13 H n °P001 2 , boils at 
261° under 20 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1*207. Diphenylmethane - 
phosphinous acid , CH„Ph * C r ,H 4 * PHO* OH, is sparingly soluble in hot 
water, and when crystallised from alcohol melts at 84°; the sodium, 
potassium, ammonium, barium , copper,, and lead salts have been 
analysed, and the phenylhydrazine salt melts at 171°. Diphenyl- 
methanephosphinic acid, CH 2 Ph*C 6 H 4 *PO(OH). 2 , crystallises in long, 
silky, colourless needles, and melts at 196°; the hydrogen potassium, 
ammonium, barium, hydrogen barium, cobalt , copper , lead, and silver 
salts have been analysed, and the phenylhydrazine salt melts at 187°. 
Phosphinodiphenylmethane, C 13 H u *P0 2 , is a snow-white, crystalline 
powder which melts at 169°; water converts it slowly into the 
phosphinic acid. Diphenylmethanephosphme, C 13 H 11 , PH 2 , melts at 46° 
and boils at 184° under 20 mm. pressure; the hydriodide melts at 134°, 
and the dimethyl and diethyl derivatives boil at 197° and 235° under 
20 mm. pressure respectively. . 

Benzophenonephosphinic acid , COPh*C r> H 4 *PO(OH) 2 , obtained by 
oxidising diphenylmethanephosphinic acid with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, crystallises in white, nacreous leaflets and melts at 204°; 
the * silver, ammonium, and lead salts have been analysed, whilst the 
phenylhydrazone forms white, lustrous leaflets which melt at 124°, 
The diethyl ester of benzophenonephosphinic acid is a viscous oil having 
a pleasant odour; the oxime crystallises from absolute alcohol. Di« 
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pkenyldichloromethaneoxychlorophosphim , CCl 2 Ph*0 G H 4 *P001 2 , prepared 
by the action of phosphorus pentachioride on benzophenonephosphlnie 
acid, melts at 64°, and boils at 258° under 15 mm, pressure; it dis¬ 
solves readily in ether, and is decomposed by water into bensophos- 
phinic acid and hydrogen chloride. 

[With Hugo Oiani],— Dihenzylchlorophosphine , CH 2 Ph c CUV O g H 4 °POI 2 , 
obtained from dibenzyl,, phosphorus trichloride, and aluminium chloride, 
melts at 2°, and boils at 250° under 60 mm. pressure; the tetrachloride 
and oxychloride melt at 65° and 75° respectively. Dihenzylphosphinous 
acid , C u H 13 ‘PHOOH, crystallises from dilute alcohol in transparent, 
nacreous leaflets, and melts at 156—157°; the sodium salt is sparingly 
soluble, and the potassium , ammonium , lead, copper , and phenylhydrazine 
salts are well defined. Dibenzylphosphinic acid , 
CH 2 Ph*GH 2 'C G H 4 *PO(OH) 2 , 

crystallises in lustrous, colourless leaflets, and melts at 256°; when 
strongly heated, the acid is resolved into dibenzyl and metaphosphoric 
acid, whilst oxidation converts it into benzoic and ^-benzophosphinic 
.acids. Dihenzylphosphim , C 14 H 13 s PH 2 , melts at 75°, and boils at 190° 
under 45 mm. pressure; the hydriodide is crystalline, and the alkyl 
derivatives are oils. 

[With A. Buss].— DiphenylchlorophospMne , C 6 H 4 PlrPCl 2 , prepared 
by heating diphenyl with phosphorus trichloride and aluminium 
chloride and distilling the product in an apparatus which is described 
and figured in the paper, melts at'5°, and boils at 200—220° ; it has 
a sp. gr. 1*3098 at 14°, Diphenylphosphinous acid , C 6 H 4 Ph*PHO*OH, 
is a white, crystalline powder, forming well defi potassium, calcium , 
and barium salts. 

[With W ilhelm Sochtig] . —Phemjbpdolylchlorophosphme f 
' O 0 H 4 Me*PPhCl, . 

prepared by heating mercury diphenyl with tolylchlorophosphine in a 
reflux apparatus at 270°, is a colourless oil which has an unpleasant 
smell, and boils at 340°. The trichloride , C 6 H 4 Me*PPh01 3 , forms 
yellow crystals, and phenyliolylphosphinic acid , C 6 H 4 Me*PPhO # ’OH, 
crystallises in slender needles melting at 116°, and forming well-defined 
salts. Dinitrophenyltolylphosphmic acid , 

H0 2 *0 G H 3 Me-P(C 6 H 4 *N0 2 )0-0H, 

crystallises from alcohol in small, yellow needles and melts at 205°; 
the silver salt is colourless. Phenyltolylethylphosphine , C 6 H 4 Me*PPhEt, 
a colourless oil having an agreeable odour, boils at 340°; the platini - 
chloride forms pale yellow needles. Phenyltolylmethylethylphosphonium 
iodide crystallises in long, slender needles and melts at 138°; the 
platinichloride crystallises in yellow needles. The anilide of phenyl- 
tolylphosphinous acid,' C 6 H 4 Me s PPh*NHPh, obtained from phenyl- 
tolylchlorophosphine and aniline in benzene solution, -crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in slender needles, and melts at 124°; the pdolmdide 
melts at 142°. i V / - " 

p -DitolylcMorophospkim, (C 6 H 4 Me) 2 PCl, is a colourless oil which 
boils at 345—350°; the trichloride , (0 6 H 4 Me) 2 PCl 3 ,. is crystalline, 
and the oxychloride , (C 6 H 4 Me) 2 POCl, boils above 360°, jpDitolyl- 
phosphinic acid, {0 6 H 4 Me) 2 PO a OH, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
slender, colourless needles and melts at 135 6 ;,the barium, lead, copper, 
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silver , and phenylhydrazine salts are well defined. Dinitroditolylpkcs* 
phinic acid, (N0 2 * C 6 H 3 Me) 2 PO * OH, crystallises from, alcohol in small, 
yellow needles, and melts at 194°. p- Toly Ibenzophosphinic acid, 
C0 2 H• C 6 H 4 ‘P(C 6 H 4 Me)0* 0II, prepared by oxidising ditolylphosphinic 
acid, forms a white, crystalline powder, which melts above 300°, and 
decomposes at higher temperatures into toluene, carbon, benzoic acid, 
and phosphoric acid. 

[With Paul Schonherr].— Bitolylthiochlorophosphine, 
PS(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 Cl, 

obtained by the action of aluminium chloride on a mixture of toluene 
and phosphorus thiochloride, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
short, white needles, and melts at 96°; when heated with water at 
130—140°, it yields the anhydride of ditolyloxythiophosphinic acid, 
[PS(0 6 H 4 Me) >2 ] 2 0, which separates from alcohol in lustrous crystals 
melting at 165—166°. Ditolylthiophosphinamide, PS(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 *NH 3 , 
separates from alcohol in hard, transparent crystals, and melts at 
139°; the anilide, phenylhydrazide, piperidide , and diethylamide , melt at 
152°, 135*5°, 134°, and 177—178° respectively. Ethyl diiolylthio- 
phosphinate , PS(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 *0Et, melts at 41 —42°; the phenyl ester, 
Pte(C G H 4 Me) 2 *OPh, separates from alcohol in small crystals, and melts 
at 135°. Ditolylmethylphospine , PMe(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 , is a colourless liquid 
■which boils at 345°, and has a disagreeable odour. 

Tolylbenzylphosphinic acid, C 6 K 4 Me • P(CH 2 Ph)0 * OH, prepared by 
heating tolyldiphenol-o-phosphine with benzyl chloride at 170°, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in white, silky needles, and melts at 145°; the 
phenyl ester forms small, white crystals and melts at 120°. 

[With H. Hess].— Binj/^cumylchlorophosphine, (C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 2 PCl, has 
not been obtained quite free from the primary derivative. Phenyl - 
\jj-cumylchlorophosphine, C 6 H 2 Me 3 ’PPhCl, boils at 208° and 356° under 
10 mm. and atmospheric pressures respectively; the trichloride , 
Ci 5 Hi 6 *PO] 3 , forms small, yellow crystals, and the oxychloride , 
C 16 H 16 *P0C1, is a liquid which boils at 210—215° under 10 mm. 
pressure. Phenyl-ip-cumylphosphmic acid, C lfi H 16 PO"OH, crystallises 
from, alcohol in needles melting at 181°; the phenylhydrazine salt 
melts at 140*5°, and the silver, copper i and cobalt salts are well-defined. 
Phenyltrini£ro-ij/-cumylphosphmic acid, 0 15 H 13 (N0 2 ) 3 PQ*0H, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow prisms and melts at 197—198°; the silver salt is 
amorphous, Phenyl-ijf-cumylethylphosphine, 0 ]5 H 16 PEt, is a pale 
yellow, viscous liquid, which has' a disagreeable smell, and boils at 
225—230° and 352° under 10 mm. and atmospheric pressures respectively; 
the mermrichloride and platinichloride are crystalline, but the meth- 
iodide is an oil, forming a platinichloride which melts at 4 186°. 

[With Pelix Ohm]. — Tri-p-tolylphosphine , P(C 6 H 4 Me) 3 , prepared by 
the action of sodium on a mixture of ^-bromotoluene and phosphorus 
trichloride in ether, crystallises from alcohol in white prisms and melts 
at 146°. Tri-p-iolylphosphine oxide, PO(O a H 4 Me) 3 , obtained by oxidis¬ 
ing the phosphine with sodium hypobromite, crystallises in small needles 
and melts at 145° ; the Zrm^ro-derivative separates from alcohol in pale 
yellow needles and melts at 153°, whilst the ^mwuwo-derivative crystal¬ 
lines in aggregates of small needles containing 1 mol. of alcohol and t 
melts at 235° 
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Tri-p-tolylphosphine sulphide , PS(C 6 H 4 Me) 3 , crystallises from alcohol 
in white, lustrous needles and melts at 182°. Tri-pdolylphosplmie 
selenide , (C 6 H 4 Me) 3 PSe, separates from alcohol in snow-white, silky 
needles, and melts at 193°. Tri-p-tolylmethylphosphonium iodide , 
PMe(0 6 H 4 Me) 3 I, crystallises from water in needles containing 1H 2 0, 
and from alcohol in prisms containing 1 mol. of the solvent; it melts 
at 108°. The chloride melts at 80°, and the platinichloride crystallises 
in reddish-yellow needles melting at 245°. 

Di-p-tolylmethylphosphine oxide, PMe(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 0, obtained by heating 
tritolylmethylphosphonium iodide with potassium hydroxide, crystallises 
from alcohol and melts at 143°. Tri-p-tolylethylphospJmuum iodide , 
PEt(C 6 H 4 Me) 8 I, crystallises from water or from alcohol in white, lustrous 
needles, and melts at 185°. Tri-p-tolylrXi-propylphosphonium iodide , 
PPr tt (C 6 H 4 Me) 3 I, forms white needles and melts at 182°; tri^-iolyl- 
isopropylpkosphonium iodide and tri-p-tolylisobwtylphosphonimn iodide 
melt at 184° and 104° respectively, 

[With 0. Hosseus].— Ethyl tritolylphosphorbeiaine hydrochloride , 
00 2 Efc*CH 2 *PCl(0 6 H 4 Me) 3 , is prepared by heating tritolylphosphine 
with ethyl chloroacetate at 70° (compare Michaelis and Kohler, Abstr., 
1899, i, 596); sodium carbonate or hydroxide converts the salt into tritolyl- 

phosphorbetaine , P(C 6 H 4 Me) 3 <C^g ^>00, which separates from ether in 

small, white crystals and melts at} 145°. 

[With W. Krahe],— Tritolylmetkylphosphorketobetaine, 

P(C 6 H 4 Me) 3 <^>OMe-OH, 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in lustrous needles and melts at 107°. 
The hydrochloride, prepared by heating tritolylphosphine and chloro- 
acetone at 85°, crystallises in aggregates of needles and melts at 245°; 
the platinichloride , auricJdoride, hydrobromide, and hydriodide melt at 
220°, 164°, 210°, and 189° respectively. 

Phenyltriiolylpho8phorheiobetaine , P(0 6 H 4 Me) 3 <^^- ^>CPh°OH, crys¬ 
tallises in aggregates of lustrous needles and melts at 177°. The 
hydrochloride , or tritolylpJmiacylpJiosphonium chloride , prepared from 
tritolylphosphine and chloroacetophenone, melts at 226°; the platmi- 
chloride, auricJdoride , hydrobromide , and hydriodide , melt at 240°, 156°, 
248°, and 236° respectively. 

TolylmethyldietJiylpJiospJiorhetobetaine, C 6 H 4 Me* PE t^Qg^^GMe • OH, 

is very hygroscopic, and melts at 75°. The kydrocldoride, obtained 
from diethyltolylphosphine and chloroacetone, is an oil, but the platmi- 
chloride and picrate melt at 178° and 127° respectively. 


PlienyltolyldietJtylpJiospJiorketobetaine, C 0 H 4 Me *PEt 2 <S> cpi - 0H ’ 

is a colourless oil; the hydrochloride is also an oil, but the platinichloride 
crystallises in small, reddish-yellow needles, and melts at 173°. 

[With Felix Ohm], — TrihenzophospJdnic acid, P0(0 6 H 4 *G0 2 H) 3 , 
prepared by oxidising tri to iylphosphinoxide with chromic acid in 
acetic acid, forms a white/crystalline powder which melts at 247°, 
and sublimes when carefully heated; the silver salt is colourless. 
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[With L, Eifler].— Chlorophenyl-p-ditolylphosphim, 
P(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 *C 6 H 4 OI, 

produced by the action of sodium on an ethereal mixture of j?-bromo- 
toluene and chlorophenylchlorophosphine, separates from alcohol in 
colourless, highly refractive crystals melting at 115°* Chlorophenyl-p-di- 
tolylphosphine oxide, P0(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 *C 6 H 4 Cl,. crystallises from a mixture 
of benzene and petroleum in long, white needles and melts at 130°. 
Chhrophenyl-p-ditolylphosphinesulphide , PS(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 *0 6 H 4 Cl and chloro- 
phenyl-p-ditolylpkosphineselenide , PSe(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 *C 6 H 4 01, melt at 149° 
and 172° respectively. ChZorophenyl-p-ditolylmethylphosphonium iodide , 
PMe(C 6 H 4 Me) 2 I- C 6 H 4 C1, crystallises from water in long, broad needles 
containing 1H 2 0, and melts at 135°; the chloride crystallises with 
4H 2 0, and melts at 72°, and the platinichloride melts and decomposes 
at 235°. Chlorophenyl~p-ditolylethylpkospho7iium iodide , 
PBt(O 6 H 4 Me) 2 I-O 0 H 4 Cl, 

forms needles which melt at 176*5°, and chlorophenyl-p-ditolylbenzyl - 
phosphonium iodide , P(O a H 4 Me) 2 (CH 2 Ph)Oi*C 6 H 4 C], crystallises in 
leaflets which contain 2H 2 0 and melt at 257°. 

Clilorophenyldibenzophosphinic add, P0(0 6 H 4 0 2 H) 2 • C 6 H 4 C1, ob¬ 
tained on oxidising ditolylchlorophenylphosphine oxide with chromic 
acid in acetic acid, crystallises in white leaflets* 

[With M. Heine.] —m- Trixylylphosphine, P(C 6 H 8 Me 2 ) 8 , crystallises 
from alcohol in lustrous, white needles, and melts at 154°; the 
mercurichloride decomposes without fusion at 270°, and the sulphide 
crystallises in lustrous prisms melting at 167°, m -Trixylylmethylphos- 
phonium iodide , m-trixylyletkylphosphomum iodide , and m-trixylylethyl- 
phosphonium platinichloride melt at 230*5°, 225°, and 252° respectively. 

[With Alfred Schaeuble].— p -Trixylylphosphine, P(C 6 H 8 Me 2 ) 8 , crys¬ 
tallises from absolute alcohol in small, white, lustrous needles, and melts 
at 155° j the mercurichloride melts at 256°, whilst the oxide and mb 
phide melt at 173° and 170° respectively, p -Trixylylmeihylphosphonium 
iodide and p-trixylylethylphosphonium iodide melt at 169° and 220° 
respectively. 

[With X), von Kabchowski].— Tri-^-cumylphosphine, P(C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 3J 
crystallises from a mixture of chloroform and petroleum in lustrous 
needles, and melts at 216—217°; the oxide and sulphide melt at 222° 
and 192° respectively, Tri-ty-cumylmethytyhosphonium iodide crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in glistening leaflets and melts at 291°. 

[With Paul lxommmL\~Trime8itylphosphine y P(C 6 H 2 Me 3 ) 8 , separates 
as a white, crystalline powder, and melts at 205—206°. Trimesityl- 
methylphoephonium iodide melts at 269° M. O, F. 
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Action of Aluminium Bromide on Chlorinated Acyclic 
Hydrocarbons. By Charles Pouret (Bull. Boc. Chim 1901, [iii], 
25, 293—299).— The preparation of bromine derivatives of methane 
by the action of aluminium bromide on the corresponding chlorine 
derivatives has already been described (Abstr., 1900, i, 389). The 
present paper describes the application of the method to the prepara¬ 
tion of ethyl bromide, ethylene dibromide, ethyliden© dibromide, acetyl¬ 
ene tetrabromide, and pentabromoethane. In the action of aluminium 
bromide on ethyl chloride, a little ethylene is formed, but hydrogen 
bromide is not evolved. From this, and from the fact that ethyl 
bromide is scarcely acted on by aluminium chloride or bromide, it is 
concluded that the reaction consists in a simple substitution of bromine 
for chlorine, and not in the formation of ethylene and the fixation of 
hydrogen bi’omide by the latter. Tc 

Abnormal Behaviour of Polyhaloid Compounds with 
Alcoholic Potash. By Iwan L. Kondakoff ( J . pr . Chern 1901, [ii], 
03, 113—140, Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 556, and this vol., i, 62).— 
The author combats the explanation given by Nef, Faworsky, and 
others of the syntheses effected by aluminium chloride, zinc chloride, 
tfcc., and maintains that the known additive products of hydrocarbons 
with aluminium chloride, &c., and not the methylene derivatives 
suggested by Nef, are the intermediate products in these reactions. 

In the apparently abnormal behaviour of polyhaloid compounds 
with alcoholic potash, the author does not consider, with Nef, that a 
direct elimination of halogen occurs with the formation of methylene or 
acetylidene (CH/.C:) derivatives, but rather holds that complicated 
reactions take place, in which the alcohol or potassium ethoxide in the 
alcoholic potash plays a part. Thus, in the conversion of tetramethyl- 
©thylene dibromide into tetramethylethylene, hydrogen bromide is first 
eliminated in the normal manner, and di&opropenyl produced. The latter 
now unites with ethyl alcohol forming a compound CMe 2 Br* 0Me 2 *OFt, 
which then decomposes into ethyl hypobromite and tetramethyl¬ 
ethylene. O- 

Action of Zinc on Tetramethylene Dibromide and Diiodide. 
By Jules Hamonet (Compt. rend 1901, 132, 789—791).—The action 
of aS-dibromobutane or aS-diiodobutane on zinc in presence of alcohol 
yields butane, and not tetramethylene, and with zinc in the absence 
of alcohol, the product is ethylene. O. H. B. 

Action of Zinc Dust on the Dibromides C ft H 2 «Br 3 . By 
Wladimir Ipatieff (J. Buss . Phys. Chein. Soc 1901,33,151 154). 

The action of zinc dust on ay-dibromo-y-methyIbutane yields y-meihyl- 
a-butene, together with an unsaturated bromide, C 5 H 9 Br, an unsatu¬ 
rated ethyl ether, OEfC 5 H 9 , and probably oxy-ay-dibydroxy y-methyl- 
butane. T - 

' YOL. lxxx. i. V 
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Hexyl Bromide. By F. Bodrgux (Bull. Soc. Ghim 1901, [iii], 25, 
299—300).—A claim for priority as against Mouneyrat. 1ST. L. 

Chlorine Derivatives of the Hydrocarbons in California 
Petroleum. By Charles F. Mabery and Otto J, Sieplein (Amen 
Chern. J., 1901, 25, 284—297. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 533).— 
Chlorohexamethylene boils at 125*5°, and lias the sp. gr. 0*9239 at 
20°/4° G'9143 at 3074° and 0*9044 at 4074°. 

CMorodimethylpentamethylene (?) distils at 147° and has a sp. gr. 
0*9316 at 2074 o . Ghloromethylhexamethylene boils at 141—142°, and 
has a sp. gr. 0*9310 at 20°, the corresponding nitrile has a sp. gr. 
0*9253 at 20°. When the chloro-derivative is treated with metallic 
sodium, a small amount of an unsaturated hydrocarbon boiling at 97°, 
with a double linking between a carbon atom of the side chain and 
one in the nucleus, is obtained. The dibromide, C 7 H 12 Br 2 , derived 
from this has a sp, gr. 1*648 at 20°. 

Ghlorodimetkylhexamethylene , C 8 H 15 C1, boils at 168—170° and has a 
sp. gr. 0*9358 at 20°; the chlorine is probably contained in a side 
chain. 

Ghlorotrimethylhexamethylene , C 0 H l7 Cl, boils at 186—188° and has 
a sp. gr. 0*938 at 20°. When treated with sodium and dry ether, it 
yields an unsaturated hydrocarbon , C 9 H 16 , distilling at 135—140° 
and having a sp. gr. 0*7762 at 20°. 

Ghlorodecanaphthene, C 10 H 19 C1, boils at 105—110° under 50 mm. 
pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*947 at 20°. Ghloroundecanaphthene , 
C 11 H 21 G1, distils at 125—130° under 35 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr, 
0*9583 at 20°. Ohlorododecanaphihene , C 12 H 23 C1, distils at 130—135° 
under 17 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*9616 at 20°. Chlorotrideca - 
naphthene, C 33 H 25 C1, distils at 140—145° under 17 mm. pressure, and 
has a sp. gr. 0*9747 at 20°. Ghlorotetradecanaphthene , C 14 H 2 ^C1, distils 
at 150—155° under 13 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*9748 at 
20720 0 . Chloropentadecanaphthene , C 15 H 2Q C1, distils at 170—175° 
under 14 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*9771 at 20720 0 . 

All these chlorine derivatives have been obtained from the different 
hydrocarbons fractionated from California oils bypassing chlorine into 
the oil floating on water. J, J. S. 

Specific Gravities of Solutions of Three Substances: Al- 
’ cohol, Ether, and Water. By W. L Busnikoff (J. Buss. Phys. 
Ghem » Soc., 1901, 33, 128—143).—The author has determined the 
sp. gr. at 15715 0 of a number of different mixture's of alcohol, ether, 
and water. On comparing the numbers obtained with those given by 
Squibb (Zeii. anal. Ghem., 1887, 20), it is found that if one part of 
water be introduced into 100 parts of a mixture of alcohol and ether 
in any proportion, the sp. gr. of the mixture will be increased by about 
0*002, the limiting numbers for the different mixtures being 0*001819 
and 0*002334. On the basis of these observations, the following 
method is suggested for determining the composition of a mixture of 
alcohol, ether, and water. Firstly, the specific gravity is determined, 
after which the water present is completely removed by means of fused 
potassium hydroxide, and the sp. gr. of the resulting mixture of alcohol 
and ether also determined. The latter value, by reference to Squibb’s 
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table (i loc , ciL) gives the proportions of ether and alcohol, whilst the 
difference between the sp. gr» before and after dehydration, divided by 
0*002, gives the quantity of water referred to 100 parts of the ether- 
alcohol mixture. 

Attention is called to the fact that mixtures of these three liquids 
which are saturated with respect to water have approximately mole¬ 
cular composition. Two such mixtures were examined, their composi¬ 
tions corresponding very nearly with the formulae : 2EtQH 4 - 4Et.->0 +■ 
3H 2 0 and 2EtOH + 5Et 2 0 + 3H 2 0. . T. H. P. 

Action of Octyl Alcohol on its Sodium Derivative. Syn¬ 
thesis of Di- and Tri-caprylic Alcohols. By Marcel Guerbet 
(1 Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 685—688. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 
471, 472, and this vol., i, 182).—The condensation taking place 
between the higher primary alcohols and their sodium derivatives also 
occurs in the case of the secondary alcohols. Octylic alcohol, when 
heated in contact with its sodium derivative at 200—250°, undergoes 
condensation, yielding two new alcohols and a trace of heptoic acid, 
the formation of the acid being accompanied by an evolution of 
hydrogen. 

Bioctyl alcohol , separated from the other products by fractional dis¬ 
tillation, is a colourless liquid having an odour resembling that of 
suet, it boils at 173° under 17 mm. pressure, and has the sp. gr. 0*8473 
at 0° and 0*8387 at 15°. 

Trioctyl alcohol, purified by conversion into its phthalie ester, is a 
colourless, oily liquid boiling at 227—-230° under 12 mm. pressure; 
its acetic ester boils at 224—227° under 10 mm. pressure. These com¬ 
pounds, like octyl alcohol itself, are both secondary alcohols, the 
esterification velocity of the dioctyl derivative being 20; amyl and 
heptyl alcohols give rise to primary alcohols, and these results indicate 
that in every case the condensation does not affect the carbon atom 
combined with the hydroxyl group. G. T. M. 

Vaporisation and Hydration of Ethylene Glycol. By Egbert 
de Forcrand (i Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 688—690. Compare this vol, 
ii, 224).—The boiling points of ethylene glycol under varying pres¬ 
sures have been determined, and the data obtained employed in calcu¬ 
lating the molecular heat of vaporisation at different temperatures, 
this quantity decreases slowly from 14*60 Cal. at 130*6° to 12*06 Cal. 
at 197°, the boiling point of the substance under 760 mm. pressure. 
The calculated vapour pressure of the glycol is 13*34 mm. at 100°, and 
0*026 mm. at 10°. The compound is excessively hygroscopic, and In 
six weeks it absorbs 60 per cent, of water, this amount corresponding 
with the formation of the hydrate, C 2 H 6 0 2 ,2H 2 0, The existence of 
this hydrate is also demonstrated therBiochemically. The mean heat 
of hydration of glycol itself Is 1*675 Cal., and it is found that the 
heats of hydration of mixtures of this substance with water, from 
C 2 H G O,0*25H a O to C 2 H g 0,2H 2 0, slowly decrease in accordance with 
the law expressed by the equation <9 — 1*675 — 0*260$, but beyond this 
point they agree with the expression <9 = 1*202 —0*147(?i— 2), 1*202 
being the heat of hydration of the dihydrate, and n the number of mols. 
of water. The following densities have been determined, C. 2 H 6 0 2 , 

y 2 
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1*1297; C 2 H 6 0 2> H 2 0, H7; 0 2 H 6 0 2 ,2H 2 0, 1*53, and C 2 H U 0 2 ,2*5H 2 0, 
1*38, these data indicating that the formation of the dihydrate 
corresponds with the point of maximum contraction. The heat of 
formation of the dihydrate is 0*60 Cal. G. T. M. 

Ethyl Hydroperoxide. By Adolf yon Baeyer and Victor Yilliger 
(Ber.y 1901, 34, 738—749. Compare this vol., i, 62).— Ethyl hydro¬ 
peroxide, EtOOH, produced by shaking together a mixture of diethyl 
sulphate and excess of a 10 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide, is 
separated In the form of an oil by repeated distillation under ordinary 
and diminished pressures. The substance has not been obtained quite 
pure on account of its explosive nature ; the product containing 80 per 
cent, of the compound boils at 47—49° under 100 mm., and at 95—100° 
under the ordinary pressure. It explodes when heated above its boiling 
point, or when mixed with u molecular ” silver at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture; it has, however, no reducing action on silver oxide, and therefore 
differs from hydrogen peroxide, which reacts with silver oxide, but not 
with the finely divided metal. 

Ethyl hydroperoxide is an acid the strength of which is comparable 
with that of phenol. The sodium andj 2 otosmmsaltsshow no tendency 
* to crystallise, the calcium salt separates in readily soluble leaflets, the 
barium salt, (C 2 H 50 2 ) 2 Ba, 2 H 2 0 , crystallises from water in lustrous 
prisms and from dilute alcohol in needles; it explodes on heating or 
by percussion, and is completely decomposed by carbon dioxide. Al~ , 
though the barium salt differs from barium peroxide in being readily 
soluble in water, yet it resembles the latter closely in other respects, 
and the authors accordingly assume that the compounds have constitu¬ 
tions corresponding with Ba(OGEt) 2 and Ba(O0) 2 Ba respectively. 
Ethyl hydroperoxide does not form salts with magnesia or with the 
hydroxides of the heavy metals; lead hydroxide, however, behaves ex¬ 
ceptionally in yielding a white, unstable compound which rapidly 
becomes yellow. The reaction between u molecular ” silver and ethyl 
hydroperoxide is moderated by the presence of water, and a dilute 
solution of the peroxide yields ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, alcohol, and 
oxygen; the action of the metal is almost wholly catalytic, although a 
certain amount undergoes oxidation. The peroxide oxidises mercury, 
its vapour blackening the metal, whilst the solution oxidises it to the 
black or yellow oxide or to white crystals. Platinum, zinc, aluminium, 
or magnesium in a finely-divided condition and red phosphorus are not 
oxidised by the peroxide ; this substance slowly decolorises solutions of 
permanganic acid, but is without action on chromic, molybdic, or 
titanic acids. Hydrogen iodide and sulphide are both decomposed by 
the peroxide ; sulphurous acid is converted Into a mixture of sulphuric 
and ethyl sulphuric acids, whilst nitrous acid or ethyl nitrite yields 
ethyl nitrate. Amyl nitrite is resolved into ethyl nitrate and amyl 
alcohol. 

The acyl chlorides and anhydrides, when treated with aqueous or 
alkaline solutions of the peroxide, yield the ethyl salts of the corre¬ 
sponding peracids. Acetic anhydride furnishes an oily product, probably 
ethyl peracetate, terephthalic chloride gives rise to ethylperterephthalate , 
C ti H 4 (C0 8 Et) 2 , a compound crystallising from benzene in plates melting 
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at 37° and exploding at higher temperatures or on percussion ; the new 
substance behaves more like an anhydride than an ester, being hydro* 
lysed by aqueous alkalis into ethyl hydroperoxide and terephthalic 
acid. Ethyl piperidine oxide (Wolffenstein, Abstr., 1898, i, 536) is 
produced by the action of an aqueous solution of the peroxide on ethyl 
piperidine ; primary and secondary bases are also attacked by the 
oxidising agent, but the products are indefinite. 

Methyl hydroperoxide, an extremely explosive substance boiling at 
a lower temperature than its ethyl homologue, is produced, together 
with gaseous dimethyl peroxide , by the action of alkaline hydrogen 
peroxide solution on dimethyl sulphate. Barium methyl hydroperoxide 
crystalling in lustrous needles on adding alcohol to its concentrated 
aqueous solution, explodes when dry on trituration even at the ordin¬ 
ary temperature. G. T. M. 

Nitrous Acid. By Adolf von Baeyer and Victor Villiger {Ber., 
1901, 34, 755—762). —Benzyl nitrite , readily prepared by mixing to¬ 
gether benzyl alcohol and sodium nitrite in a dilute sulphuric acid 
solution, is a pale yellow liquid boiling at 80—83° under 35 mm. pres¬ 
sure. It rapidly decomposes on keeping, with the formation of nitrous 
fumes and benzaldehyde. The compound described by Hollemann as 
benzyl nitrite boils 55° higher than the authors’ compound (compare 
Abstr., 1895, i, 455). Hydrogen peroxide, in dilute solutions, oxidises 
nitrous acid quantitatively to nitric acid, and decomposes the alkyl 
nitrites, yielding the corresponding alcohols and traces of their alde¬ 
hydes. Ethyl hydroperoxide oxidises nitrous acid and ethyl nitrite 
to the corresponding nitrate; amyl nitrite, under these conditions, 
yielding amyl alcohol and an oil boiling at 85—90° and burning with 
a white flame, These reactions are readily explained on the assump¬ 
tion that the reagent acting on nitrous acid or its ester first forms an 
additive compound, in which the nitrogen atom is quinquevalent, the 
final product resulting from the elimination of water or an alcohol, 
and the formation of a derivative of tervalent nitrogen. G. T. M. 

Addition of Hydrogen Fluoride to Salts of Ethyl Sulphuric 
Acid and certain Sulphonic Acids. By Eudolph F. Weinland 
and G. Kappeller {Annalen, 1901, 315, 357—378. Compare Abstr,, 
1899, ii, 594).—The potassium and rubidium salts of certain organic 
derivatives of sulphuric acid combine with hydrogen fluoride when 
treated with aqueous solutions of this acid; this property, which is shared 
by some of the analogous csesium derivatives, is altogether wanting In 
the corresponding salts of sodium, ammonium, and the bivalent metals. 
The free sulphonic acids, excepting sulphanilic acid, which may be re¬ 
garded as an internal salt, do not, under these conditions, combine with 
hydrogen fluoride. These additive compounds do not contain water of 
crystallisation. 

Potassium ethyl sulphate, when treated with 40 per cent, hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, yields the additive compound , KEtS0 4 ,HF, crystallising in 
colourless needles ; the corresponding rubidium salt is more soluble and 
requires for its formation 65 per cent, hydrofluoric acid; the csesium 
double salt could not be freed from the mother liquor. 

Potassium ethanesulphonate and hydrofluoric acid yield an uncrys- 
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tallisable syrup, whilst taurine does not combine with hydrogen fluor¬ 
ide. The additive compounds of potassium methyl and propyl sulphates 
could not be isolated, and potassium plienyl sulphate is decomposed by 
hydrofluoric acid even at the ordinary temperature. The double salts, 
0*H 5 -S0 s K, 2HF and C 6 H 6 *SO s Rb,2HF, produced by the action of 
40—60 per cent, hydrofluoric acid on the corresponding benzene- 
sulphonates, crystallise in needles. 

The compound C G H 4 Me*S0 3 K,HF, prepared from potassium o-toluene- 
sulphonate, is fairly stable in air, and its crystallographic measure- 
ments show that it is not isomorphous with the hydrated salt 
C G H 4 Me*S0 3 K,H 2 0, the former crystallising in the monoclinic system, 
the latter in the rhombic. 

Potassium-p-toluenesulphonate yields two hydrogen fluoride com¬ 
pounds, C 6 H 4 Me• S0 3 K,HF and C G H 4 Me-S0 3 E:,2HF, the former pro¬ 
duced in a 40 per cent, solution of hydrofluoric acid, the latter obtained 
when the concentration is at least 65 per cent. ; they both crystallise 
in prisms resembling potassium nitrate. The double salts, 

oh*c 6 h 4 *so 3 k,hf 

and OH* C 6 H 4 * S0 3 K,2HF, were obtained in a similar manner from 
potassium j^phenolsulphonate; only the monohydrojluoride could be 
isolated in the case of the rubidium salt; the corresponding csesium 
compound , 0H*0 6 H 4 *S0 3 Cs,HF, crystallises in transparent, prismatic 
needles, Sulphosalicylic acid does not itself combine with hydrogen 
fluoride, but its potassium and rubidium salts yield with this reagent 
the following derivatives : 0H # C c H s (C0 2 H)*S0 s K,HF, 

OH* C 6 H 3 (C0 2 H)-S0 3 K,2HF, 

and 0 G Hg(0H)(C0 2 H)*S0 8 E.b,HF. The formation of the compound 
NH 2 *0 c H 4 *S0 3 H j 2HF from sulphanilic acid and 65 per cent, hydro¬ 
fluoric acid is accompanied by a development of heat; the substance 
separates from the cooled solution in rhombic crystals which rapidly 
become turbid and decompose; it may also be produced by action of 
hydrogen fluoride on potassium sulphanilate. G, T. M. 

Direct Nitration in the Aliphatic Series, By A. Wahl ( Gompt. 

' vend 1901, 182, 693—695. Compare this vol., i, 4).—The compound 
C G H fl 0 4 N, produced in small quantity by the action of a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids on ethyl crotonate at temperatures below 25 G , 
boils at 100—106° under 13 mm. pressure. The ester employed in this 
experiment was prepared by boiling for several hours a mixture of 
ethyl bromobutyrate and diethylaniline, the yield being 40—50 per 
cent, of the theoretical (compare Bischoff, Abstr., 1899, i, 201), The 
ethyl salts of tiglic and mflauronolic acid do not yield nitro-derivatives 
on treatment with nitric acid, the latter ester giving rise to a nitrate, 
C n H ls 0 2 ,HN0 3 , crystallising in colourless prisms and melting at 79°. 

G. T. M. 

Adamkiewicz’s Proteid Reaction, Chemistry of Glyoxylic 
Acid. By F. Gowland Hopkins and Sidney W. Cole (Proc. Pay. 
^oc.,.1901, 68, 21—33).—The proteid reaction described by Adam¬ 
kiewicz (Abstr., 1875, 172) is very uncertain; with some specimens of 
acetic acid little or no coloration is produced. The authors have found 
that the colour change which occurs is not due to furfuraldehyde, as 
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suggested by Udranszky (Abstr., 1888, 863), but to glyoxylic acid, 
small quantities of which are usually present in acetic acid. If a 
specimen of glacial acetic acid which yields the reaction is distilled, the 
glyoxyllc acid collects in the earlier fractions, and the residue gives 
no coloration with proteid and sulphuric acid. 

When acetic acid is heated with hydrogen peroxide in presence of 
ferrous iron, glyoxylic acid is produced, but is largely converted into 
formaldehyde. Glyoxylic acid is slowly formed when acetic acid is left- 
exposed to the air and more rapidly in presence of ferrous iron and 
under the influence of direct sunlight. 

Glycol, glycollaldehyde, glycollic acid, oxalic acid, and pyruvic 
acid do not yield the Adamkiewicz reaction, which appears to 
be peculiar to glyoxylic acid. If the acetic acid is replaced by an 
aqueous solution of glyoxylic acid, the test becomes trustworthy; a 
solution suitable for the purpose is readily prepared by reducing a 
solution of oxalic acid with sodium amalgam. The proteid or proteid 
solution to be tested is first added to the reagent, and then strong 
sulphuric acid poured down the side^of the test-tube; a brilliant violet- 
blue colour is produced at the junction of the liquids. E. G. 

Synthesis and Properties of a-Dimethyl-^-etliylhydracrylio 
Acid. By B. Schischkowsicy and Sergius N. Refqrmatsky (J. Russ . 
Phys. Chem. Poe*, 1901, 33, 158—163).-— aa-DimetJiyl-fi-ethylhydr- 
acrylic [ fi-hydroxy-aardimethylvdleric ] acid, C0 2 H # CMe 2 *GHEt*0H, ob¬ 
tained by the action of zinc on a mixture of equivalent proportions of 
propaldehyde and ethyl a-bromo&obutyrate, crystallises from acetic acid 
in hexagonal plates and from water in large prisms melting at 103°. 
It has the normal molecular weight in freezing acetic acid and its 
mean electrical conductivity constant is K 0*001 50, the mean yalu© 
for /^-hydroxy-acids being 0*00180, The sodium , calcium : , lead , silver? 
zinc , and barium salts were prepared. When distilled, the acid under¬ 
goes decomposition into propaldehyde and zsobutyric acid, whilst 
under the action of hydriodic or sulphuric acid, it yields a lactone, 
0 7 H 1 o 0 0 , melting at 52°, previously obtained by Anschutz and Gillet 
(Absfcr.; 1888, 1272). T. H. P. 

Action of Butyryl Chloride on Methyl Sodioacetoacetate. 
By Louis Bouveault and A. Bongeut (Compt, rend., 1901, 132, 
701—704. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 474).—The action of acid chlorides 
on the sodium derivatives of the alkyl esters of acetoacetic acid results 
in the formation of two isomeric esters (compare Claisen, Annalen , 
1897,297,2); the one corresponding with the ketonic form of the 
ester is indicated by the symbol C, and the other by the prefix O. 

Methyl butyrylaceioacetate (C-ester), CPr a O* CIIAc*0O 2 Me, produced 
by adding butyryl chloride to methyl sodioacetoacetate suspended in dry 
ether, is separated from the isomeric ester by means of a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate in which the latter is insoluble ; it is a 
colourless, slightly odorous liquid, boils at 105° under 14 mm. pressure, 
has a sp. gr. 1*0978 at 0°, and develops a coloration with ferric chloride. 
The copper derivative forms small blue crystals soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, or ether, but insoluble in light petroleum; the sodium 
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derivative is a white, microerystalline powder soluble in water and 
alcohol. The isomeric O-ester, methyl fl-butyryloxycrotonate , 

Pr a CO • 00 Me: CH* C0 2 Me, 

is a colourless liquid boiling at 104—105° under 10 mm. pressure; it 
yields no metallic derivatives and does not develop a coloration with 
ferric chloride* 

The O-ester is not attacked by water even in sealed tubes at 
140—150°. The C-isomeride, on the other hand, is readily hydrolysed 
in boiling aqueous solutions into methyl alcohol, carbon dioxide, and 
butyrylaceton© (Claissen and Ehrhardt, Abstr., 1889, 850); it is also 
decomposed by the alkali hydroxides into acetic acid and methyl 
hutyryl acetate ; the latter compound, under these conditions, undergoes 
further hydrolysis, but is, however, obtained in a state of purity by the 
employment of ammonia and sodium methoxide as hydrolytic agents. 
Methyl butyrylacetate, a colourless liquid with a fruity odour, boils 
at 85° under 14 mm. pressure and has a density 1'037; its copper 
derivative melts at 128 c . 

Methyl /3-butyryloxycrotonate is only slowly attacked by aqueous 
potassium hydroxide solution; the hydrolysis, however, proceeds more 
rapidly on heating, the products being methyl alcohol and potassium 
acetate and butyrate ; when treated with an ethereal ammonia solution, 
the ester yields methyl acetoacetate and butyramide. 

Methyl lt dibutyrylacetoacetate” C0Pr a ‘0*CMeIC(C0Pr a )*C0 2 Me, is 
formed in small amount in the preceding condensation; it is a 
yellowish liquid and boils at 146° under 10 mm. pressure. 

Methyl acetoacetate, when treated with ammonia gas, yields a trace 
of methyl /?-aminocrotonate. • G. T. M. 

Ethyl Diacetylpropionate. By P. March (Compt. rend. , 1901, 
132, 697 —699. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 374). —The disemicarbazone, 
OEC(CMe;N*NH*CO*NH 2 ) 2 *CH 2 -C0 2 Et, of ethyl ^-diacetylpropionate 
is produced together with the compound 

NH 2 -CO-N<^^®>C*OH 2 -C0 2 Bt 

by the action of semicarbazide hydrochloride on the ester in the 
presence of sodium acetate; the two compounds are separated by 
extraction with ether, the latter dissolves and separates from the 
solvent in colourless crystals melting at 121—122°, whilst the former 
is very slightly soluble in the ordinary organic solvents and melts at 
224—225°. 

The oxazole, obtained by heating on the 

water-bath a mixture of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, potassium 
carbonate, and ethyl ^-diacetylpropionate, is an oil boiling at 152° 
under 25 mm. pressure ; it is insoluble in water but miscible with ether 
or alcohol. 

Alkaline hydrolysis of the preceding ester yields a solution of an 
alkali salt which, when acidified, furnishes the acid 

this crystallises in needles melting at 122° and is readily dissolved in 
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water, alcohol, or ether* The barium salt, Ba(C 7 H 8 0 3 h7) 2 ,2II 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises in needles soluble in water or alcohol and melts at 196—198°; 
the cupric and silver salts are obtained as green and white precipitates 
respectively, the cdhali salts are very soluble and deliquescent. All 
attempts to obtain /3/3-diacetylpropionic acid have proved of no avail, 
the ester on alkaline hydrolysis yielding a mixture of acetic and 
Igevulic acids. G. T, M. 

Osmyloxalates. By L. Wintrebert (GonpL rend 1901, 132, 
824—826. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 543).—Sodium osmyloxalate, 
0s0 2 (0 2 0 4 ) 2 Na 2 ,2ff 2 0, may be produced by V£zes 5 method from oxalic 
acid and an alkaline solution of osmium tetroxide, but is more easily 
prepared by treating the peroxide with a solution of oxalic acid and 
sodium hydrogen oxalate; the salt separates from concentrated solu¬ 
tions in reddish-brown crystals. 

Ammonium osmyloxalate , 0s0 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 2 (NH 4 ) 2 ,2H 2 G, produced by 
heating at 80° for three weeks a concentrated solution of osmium 
tetroxide and ammonium hydrogen oxalate, separates in well-defined 
red crystals. In this preparation, the use of ammoniacal solutions 
must be avoided, since the ammonia reduces the peroxide, forming 
ammonium osmiamate, NH 4 0*0s0*]Sr0. The silver salt, 0s0 2 (C 2 0 4 ). 2 Ag 2 , 
formed from silver nitrate and an alkali osmyloxalate, is employed in 
the preparation of the corresponding salts of the alkaline earth metals 
from their chlorides. The barium salt, 0s0 2 (C 2 G 4 ) 2 Ba,4H 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises in greenish-yellow needles; the strontium and calcium salts are 
unstable, greenish-yellow powders, having a similar composition, the 
former crystallising with 4tf 2 0 and the latter with 2H 2 0. An 
abnormal barium salt, 0s0 2 (C 2 Q 4 ) 3 Ba 2 ,6H 2 0, produced by warming a 
solution of potassium or barium osmyloxalate, oxalic acid, and barium 
chloride, separates on cooling in yellowish-brown crystals. 

G. T. M. 

Properties of Acyl Derivatives of Ethyl Cyanoacetonedi- 
carboxylate. Action of Cyanogen Chloride on Methyl 
Acetonedicarboxylate. By Juvenal DerOme ( Conipt . rend., 
1901, 132, 699—701. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 426).—The compound 
NH 2 ;C0*G(CN):C(NH 2 )-CH 2 -C0 2 Et is obtained as a white, crystalline 
precipitate melting at 195° by the action of aqueous ammonia on ethyl 
cyanoethylacetonediearboxylate. The formula given to this product 
corresponds with the enolic form of the parent ester ; this view of its 
constitution is confirmed by the fact that the same substance is pro¬ 
duced from the methyl and propyl derivatives of ethyl cyanoacetone- 
dicarboxylate. 

Ethyl cyanomethylacetonedicarboocylate , 

C0 2 Et * O(CN) I C(OMe) * Cff 2 * C0 2 Et, 

prepared by the action of methyl iodide on the silver derivative of 
ethyl cyanoacetonedicarboxylate suspended in ether, separates from 
this solvent in transparent crystals and melts at 70°; it is slightly 
soluble in water but readily dissolves in chloroform. 

Ethyl cyanopropylacetonedicarboxylate crystallises in colourless 
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needles and melts at 20° ; it resembles its lower analogue, and is pre- 
pared in a similar manner. 

Methyl cyanvacetonedicarboxylale, C0 2 Me*0H(ON) 0 CO*OH 2 *00 2 Me, 
produced by the action of cyanogen chloride on the sodium, derivative 
of methyl acetonedicarboxylate, melts at 64°; its copper derivative is 
soluble in alcohol or chloroform, separates from solution in green 
crystals, and melts at 145°. G. T. M. 

Bimoleciilar Ethyl Diearboxyglutaconate. By Max Guthzeit 
and A* Weiss (£er. } 1901, 84, 675—680. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 
115).—When a benzene solution of ethyl diearboxyglutaconate 
(16 mols.) is left in contact with piperidine (1 mol.) at the ordinary 
temperature for some time, well developed rhombohedra of a bimole - 
cular ester , O 30 H 44 O 10 , melting at 102—103°, are deposited. When 
this is hydrolysed with dilute acids, a bimolecular dicarboxyglutaconic 
add melting at 234° is obtained, but when hydrolysed with potassium 
hydroxide the ordinary unimoleeular acid melting at 137° is formed. 
An isomeric bimolecular ester melting at 87—88° is obtained when a 
15 per cent, benzene solution of the ester melting at 102—103° is left 
in contact with an excess of piperidine. Both esters are converted 
into the oily unimoleeular esters when treated with sodium ethoxide 
and then with dilute acids, and both appear to be saturated compounds 
and do not give the ordinary enolic reactions. The isomerism for the 
two new esters may be explained by the structural formulas 

CH(C0 2 Et) 2 " CH<q|qq 2 ^ 2 >CH> CH(C'0 2 Et) 2 
, C(C0 2 ltyCH-CH(C0 2 Et), * 2 . . . • 

and C(C0 2 EtyCH-0H(C0 2 Ety but stereoisomerism 18 also P° sslble - 

The substance previously described as the ketonic form of ethyl 
zsuaconitate is now shown to be a bimolecular ester, as on hydrolysis 
it yields von Peehmann’s bimolecular glutaconic acid melting at 207° 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 870). J. J. S. 

Velocities of Formation and Decomposition of Methylal at 
the Ordinary Temperature, By Makcel DelApiot (Bull. Soc . 
Chim ,, 19.01, [hi], 25, 364—369).—The results of the author’s experi¬ 
ments on the formation and decomposition of methylal (this voL, 
i, 254) are submitted to mathematical analysis, from \vhich, however, 
no definite conclusions as to the mechanism of the reactions can be 
drawn, various different hypotheses being equally valid. N. L. 

Heats of Formation of Acetals and * their Isomerides. By 
Marcel Del^pine (Gompt. rend 1901, 132, 777—779).—Comparison 
of the heats of formation of methylal and propylglycol, acetal and 
pinacone, glycol formal and propionic acid, glycol acetal and butyric 
acid, erythritol diformal and adipic acid, erythritol diacetal and 
suberic acid, mannitol triformal, and the homologue of tricarballylic 
acid (calculated) shows that the difference between a formal and the iso¬ 
meric acid varies from 2x21 Cal. to 4x18*9 Cal., and 6 x 17 Cal., 
seemingly becoming less as the number of *0- linkings increases. 
With acetals, the values are somewhat lower, but are of the same order. 
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The heat of combustion of /3-napkthol formal is 8335*6 cal., its 
molecular beat of combustion 25GO‘7 cal. at const, vol. and 2502*4 
cal. at const, pressure, and its heat of formation 29*9 Gab, whilst the 
corresponding values for /Tdinapkthylolmetkane, OH 2 [G 10 H t .(OH)] 2 , 
are 8252*2 cal., 2475*7 cal. and . 2477*4 cal., and 54*9 Gal. The 
difference is therefore 2 x 12*5 Gal. It follows that 
0H 2 O diss. + 2O 10 H 7 -OH sol. = 

f CH 2 [0 10 H 6 (OH)]o sol. 4-H 2 0 liq. develops 4-26*1 CaL 
{ CH/ob 10 H v ) 2 sol +H 2 0 lfq. „ + 1-1 „ 

The formation of the formal is not reversible, but if the compound 
is heated at 100° with absolute alcohol containing a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid it is converted into its isomeride. 0. H. B. 


Oxycelluloses. By A. NastUkoff (Ber. % 1901,34, 719—723).— 
When either of the oxycelluloses formerly described (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 540) is heated on the water-bath for 1—3 hours with 5 per cent, 
sulphuric acid, and after washing with water, with 10 per cent, aqueous 
sodium hydroxide for 10— 450 minutes at 70—100°, itffiecomes easily 
soluble in water, especially at 100° ; heating with alkali alone is 
insufficient, and the sulphuric acid must be of greater concentration 
than 1 per cent. The oxycellulose prepared with permanganate 
requires to be heated for only 1 hour with the acid, but that obtained 
with bleaching powder requires c3 hours. The 5—10 per cent, 
aqueous solutions obtained are as viscous as glycerol, and when 
evaporated on glass give lustrous, easily stripped, transparent films; 
they are not changed by keeping or boiling, yield precipitates with 
many mineral salts (for example, sodium chloride, barium chloride) 
and in this respect resemble GuigneGs colloidal cellulose (Abstr,, 
1889, 847). From this they differ, however, by reducing Fehling’s 
solution and yielding yellow compounds with phenylkydrazine. On 
adding an acid to the aqueous solutions of the modified oxycelluloses, a 
precipitate is obtained which, if kept moist, can be redissolved, but 
if dried in the air, or washed with a weak acid, becomes insoluble; 
the solubility is restored, however, by heating with 10 per cent, 
aqueous sodium hydroxide. The phenylhydrazone prepared from the 
oxycellulose which has been rendered insoluble, is itself insoluble, but 
changes to the soluble form when heated with the alkali; the 
phenylhydrazone of the soluble oxycellulose, however, is directly 
soluble in water. As the soluble oxycelluloses contain a small quan¬ 
tity of combined alkali, they are probably the sodium salts of acids, 
which are themselves soluble in water but become converted into 
insoluble anhydrides or lactones on drying ; the insoluble precipitates 
formed on adding iron, copper, and similar salts to the solutions of 
the oxycelluloses are probably insoluble salts of these acids. In 
empirical composition, the soluble oxycelluloses hardly differ from 
the original a-oxycellulose. They are not coloured by iodine, and do 
not give the phloroglucinol reaction in presence of hydrochloric acid. 

/^-Oxycellulose, obtained by the oxidation of cellulose with nitric 
acid, when heated with aqueous sodium hydroxide alone without 
preliminary treatment with sulphuric acid, becomes soluble in water, 
but the solutions obtained, although similar to those from a-oxycel- 
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iulose, dry on to glass in the form of a hard, firmly-adhering film 
which, when removed, breaks up into a dull powder. The new, soluble 
substances are therefore not identical with /3-oxycellulose, and to dis¬ 
tinguish them they are provisionally termed y-oxycelluloses. 

1 * ¥. A. IX 

Formation of Secondary s-Acid Hydrasidee. By Robert 
Stolle ( Ber ., 1901, 84, 681—682. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 413, and 
Autenrieth and Spiess, this vol, i, 230).—Avery good method for the 
preparation of secondary 5 -acid hydrazides is to heat the primary 
hydrazides with acid anhydrides to a fairly high temperature. 

s-Dibutyrylhydrazide melts at 167°, not at 162—163°, distils at 214° 
under 24 mm. pressure, and is insoluble in dry ether. Dibenzoyl- 
hydrazide melts at 238°, and not at 233°. J. J. S. 

Action of Acid Chlorides and Anhydrides on th© Organo- 
metallic Compounds of Magnesium. By Tissier and Victor 
Grignard ( Gompt . rend,, 1901, 132, 683—685. Compare this vol., 
i, 250).—The acid chlorides and anhydrides of the organic acids react 
very violently with the magnesium alkyl iodides, and in practice th© 
reagents are diluted with ether and cooled with ice. The action takes 
place in two stages, the addition of 1 mol. of magnesium methyl iodide 
to acetyl chloride giving rise to the substance CMe 2 Cl*OMgI, whilst a 
second mol. of the organometallic iodide furnishes the final product 
CMeyQMgl, this compound, on treatment with water, yielding tri- 
methylcarbinol. When acetic anhydride is employed, the intermediate 
product has the composition OAc*CMe 2 *OMgI, the final result being 
the same as in the preceding example. When benzoyl chloride or 
oxide is substituted for its acetic analogue, a similar series of reactions 
gives rise to phenyldimethylcarbinol; this compound, formerly described 
as a liquid, is, in reality, a solid melting at 23° and boiling at 89—90° 
under 10 mm. pressure (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 382). The alcohol, 
when distilled under the ordinary pressure, decomposes into water and 
/2-phenylpropylene, CMePh:CH 2 , an olefine boiling at 158—160° under 
8 mm. pressure. Q. T. M. 

Organometallic Compounds of Magnesium. By Tissier and 
Victor Grignard (Compt. rend, 1901, 132, 835—837. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 382).—The saturated hydrocarbons may be prepared 
in a state of purity by dropping a mixture of ether and water 
on to the magnesium alkyl haloids maintained at 0°. When an 
alkyl haloid is added to magnesium, two reactions occur, one involv¬ 
ing the formation of the corresponding magnesium alkyl haloid, and 
the second, which gives rise to a higher hydrocarbon, taking place in 
accordance with the following equation, 

2C w H 2 «4.iM + Mg = MgM 2 + (C rt H 2w+1 ) 2 , 
where M is the halogen'radicle. The second reaction, which takes 
place only to a limited extent among the lower members of the series, 
becomes more pronounced as the alkyl radicle involved increases in 
complexity. At the 0 & term both actions take place to the same 
extent. Magnesium decomposes ethylene dibromide, causing the evolu¬ 
tion of ethylene ; a similar reaction takes place with other haloid 
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compounds containing 2 atoms of the halogen. When an alcohol is 
added to a magnesium alkyl haloid, the following reaction occurs, 
C„H 2n+1 MgM + = C TO H 2n+2 + RHt n R m -00-MgM. The 

new organometallic derivatives are obtained crystalline; they are decom¬ 
posed by water, regenerating the alcohol. Phenol and methyl, ethyl, 
and amyl alcohols react in this manner with magnesium ethiodide. 

Magnesium readily dissolves in methyl alcohol, forming magnesium 
methoxide, Mg(OMe) 2 , a white substance readily decomposed by water ; 
the metal is not very soluble in ethyl alcohol, even at its boiling point, 
the ethoxide being formed, however, when the reaction is carried out in 
sealed tubes. G, T. M. 

Action of the Esters of Dibasic Acids on Organometallic 
Compounds. By Amand Valeur (Compt. rend 1901,182, 833—834. 
Compare this vol., i, 246, 249).—The author has applied the Wagner- 
Saytzeff reaction to esters of the oxalic acid series. The pinacone of 
acetone results from the interaction of magnesium methiodide and 
ethyl oxalate. Ethyl malonate, when treated with magnesium ethiodide, 
yields an unsaturated alcohol , 0 11 H 22 0, boiling at 177—178°; this 
compound is probably formed by the dehydration of the glycol, 
OH- CEV CH 2 - OE t 2 * OH. 

The glycol, 0H'0£t 2 -CH 2 *CH 2 *CEt 2 -0H, prepared from ethyl suc¬ 
cinate and magnesium ethiodide, crystallises from benzene and melts 
at 70°. G. T. M. 

New Reactions of Organometallic Compounds of Mag¬ 
nesium. By Charles Moureu (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 837—839. 
Compare preceding abstracts).—Amyl nitrite and nitroethane, when 
treated with magnesium ethiodide, yield products which, on treatment 
with water, give i*ise to diethylhydroxylamine. Methyl nitrate inter¬ 
acts violently with magnesium methiodide, the product, when treated 
with water, yielding a basic substance boiling at 95°, and having the 
properties of a hydroxylamine derivative, probably dimethylhydroxyl- 
amine. G. T. M. 

Ethereal Derivatives of the Organometallic Compounds. 
By Edmond E. Blaise (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 839—841. Compare 
Grignard, Abstr., 1900, i, 382).—When an alkyl haloid reacts with 
magnesium in the presence of dry ether, a substance is formed con¬ 
taining the elements of the solvent, the compowids , Et*MgI,Et 2 0 and 
Et-MgBr,Et 2 0, being obtained from ethyl iodide and ethyl bromide 
respectively/ The latter of these substances is remarkably stable, and 
does not lose its ether even at 145°. 

These compounds form crystalline derivatives with certain nitriles, 
the products still containing the elements of ether; the following sub¬ 
stances of this type have been prepared: CEtPhH7*MgI,Et 2 0, 
CEtPh:N-MgBr,Et a O, and C 6 H 4 Me-CEt:N-MgI,Et 2 0. 

Ether plays an essential part in the formation of organometallic 
magnesium compounds, and the reaction between the metal and the 
alkyl iodide does not take place when this solvent is replaced by some 
other medium. GL T. M, 
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The Benzene Ring* System. By Hugo Kauffmann (JSer., 1901, 
34, 682—698. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 480).—-It is shown by refer¬ 
ence to numerous specific examples that those benzene compounds 
which, in the form of vapour, are capable of absorbing Tesla rays and 
transforming them into violet light are also the compounds which have 
been shown by Perkin (Trans., 1896, 69, 1025) to possess abnormal 
molecular magnetic rotation. 

The magnetic rotations of all such substances are much higher (in 
some cases even 100 per cent.) than those calculated from the sum of 
the atomic rotations, and it is exactly those compounds which give 
highly luminous vapours which possess the greatest abnormality. The 
same compounds also appear to have abnormally high molecular re¬ 
fraction, and still higher molecular dispersion, coefficients. 

J. J. S. 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Toluene, By Karl Puls ( Chem . Zeit., 
1901, 25, 263).—The experiments were similar to those of Merzbacher 
and E. F. Smith (this voL, i, 134), and gave similar results. Benz- 
aldehyde, ethyl benzoate, and ^-sulphobenzoic acid were obtained; of 
benzoic acid itself, but a small quantity was detected. No formation 
of phenose, C 6 H 6 (OH) s (Renard, Abstr,, 1881, 721), could be observed. 

0. P. B. 

Simultaneous Formation of Isomeric Substitution Deriva¬ 
tives of Benzene. By Arnold F. Hollemann (Bee. Tmv . Ghim 
1900, 19, 364—376).—The author has studied the composition of the 
product of the nitration of bromobenzene by the method of solidifying 
points, as in the case of the nitration of chlorobenzene (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 638), and by the method of sp. gr. as in the case of the nitration of 
nitrobenzene (Abstr., 1900, i, 387). In order to prevent the formation 
of bromodinitrobenzene, the nitric acid used must contain 4 parts of 
acid of sp. gr. 1*48 to 1 part of acid of sp. gr. 1*52, and the tempera¬ 
ture he kept at 0° or at —30° by solid carbon dioxide and alcohol. The 
method of solidifying points gave, for the composition of the product 
obtained at 0°, 38*3 per cent, of ortho-, and 61*7 per cent, of para- 
bromonitrobenzene; the method of sp. gr. gave at the same tempera¬ 
ture 0*3 per cent, of the meta-, 37*2 per cent, of ortho-, and 62*5 per 
cent, of para-compound. For the product obtained at -30°, the 
second method gave 0*3 per cent, of meta-, 34*4 per cent, of ortho-, and 
65*3 per cent, of para-bromonitrobenzene. 

On comparing these values with those previously obtained ( loc. cit.), 
it is seen that the proportion of o-nitro-derivative formed is greater 
with bromobenzene than with chlorobenzene, and that the ratio of the 
amounts of ortho- and para-compound formed is independent of the 
temperature. Thus, with similar compounds, such as chloro- and 
bromo-benzene, the velocity constants of their action with nitric acid 
is affected by temperature in the same degree. It is noteworthy that 
the ratio of the quantities of o-chloro- and o-bromo-benzene correspond¬ 
ing with 100 parts of ^-chloro- and ^-bromo-benzene (0*694) is nearly 
the same as the ratio of the mol. wts. of chloro- and bromo-benzene 
(0*716). W. A. D. 
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Action of Silver Nitrite bn Aromatic Halogen-substituted 
Compounds. By B. Znatowicz {Bull Acad . Bel Cracow , 1900, 
399—400).—The author shows that (1) by the action of silver nitrite 
on aromatic substances containing halogen in the benzene nucleus, the 
nitro-group replaces the halogen ; (2) iodine is most readily replaced,, 
chlorine least readily ; (3) the presence of other groups increases the 
ease with which the reaction with silver nitrite takes place; (4) oxida¬ 
tion is effected by the silver nitrite at temperatures at which it 
decomposes. K. J, P. 0. 

Tervalent Carbon. A Beply. By Max Gomberg (Amer . CJhem. 
J., 1901, 25, 317—335. Compare Norris, this vol., i, 198).—Accord¬ 
ing to the author, hydrogen is not evolved when zinc acts on tripkenyl- 
chloromethane in perfectly dry ethyl acetate or ether. The unsaturated 
hydrocarbon is formed in the absence of air, and may he obtained in a 
practically pure form as large, pale-yellow crystals, but if air is admitted 
the insoluble peroxide is deposited. The evolution of hydrogen observed 
by Norris is clue to the presence of alcohol and water in his ethyl 
acetate, as when these compounds are present part of the triphenyl- 
chloromethane is hydrolysed or etherified and the hydrogen chloride 
thus produced acts on the zinc. The yield of peroxide is always much 
less when moist solvents are employed. 

Solutions of hydrogen chloride in dry benzene in contact with zinc 
evolve hydrogen, although the electrical conductivities of such solutions 
are practically nil 

The fact that the addition of benzene to a mixture of ether and 
sodium retards the evolution of hydrogen is due, according to the 
author, to the formation of a slimy protective layer round the sodium. 

Various experiments are described which go to prove that (a) metals 
do not cause the evolution of hydrogen chloride from triphenylchlord- 
methane; (b) dry air converts the unsaturated hydrocarbon into its 
peroxide (compare Norris, loc . cii.); ( c ) the unsaturated compound is 
probably colourless. J. J. S. 

Phosphates of Aromatic Amines and the Dependence of 
their Formation and Stability on their Composition and 
Structure. By P. N. Baikow and P. Schtarbanow (Che?n, Zeit 
1901, 25, 219—222, 243—245, 261—262, 279—281).—In order. to 
elucidate the influence of the nature and position of substituting 
groups, the reaction of a number of aromatic amines with phosphoric 
acid was studied, the amine being warmed with acid of sp. gr. I'7; 
the stability of the phosphate formed was also investigated, the salt 
being subjected to treatment with water, alcohol, and ether, The 
following regularities were observed: (1) In the presence of foreign 
solvents (water, alcohol, ether) none of the aromatic bases examined 
forms a triphosphate. (2) Only aniline and benzylamine form tri¬ 
phosphates when the base is present in excess. (3J When the acid is 
present in excess, all bases that react with phosphoric acid at all form 
monophosphates, except m- and ju-ammobenzenesulphonie acids, which 
form triphosphates ; they are the only derivatives of aniline that 
form triphosphates. (4) With these two exceptions, the derivatives of 
aniline do not form triphosphates, even when excess of the base is 
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present, but only di- or mono-phosphates or none at all. (5) The 
substitution of any group in aniline lowers the power of combining 
with phosphoric acid and the stability of the compound formed. (6) 
The chemical nature of the substituting group exerts an influence. 
(7) So does its combining weight, the group of greater weight often 
exerting the greater influence. (8) So does its position, the in¬ 
fluence being greatest in the ortho-, least in the para-position. (9) 
Water, alcohol, and ether eliminate the base from these phosphates, 
either wholly, or partially with formation of more acid phosphates, 
m-Phenylenediamine diphosphate, however, is not altered by boiling 
with water, and /2-naphthylamine monophosphate is converted into a 
diphosphate. (10) Bases with nitrogen in a ring, such as pyrroline, 
piperidine, quinoline, and zsoquinoline, only form monophosphates. 
(11) A benzene ring in the ortho-position exerts the same influence as 
other substituents; in the meta- and para-positions, on the other hand, 
it increases the power of combination with phosphoric acid, and this 
indifferently whether it is attached directly to the main ring as in 
/Lnaphthylamine, or quite indirectly as in benzidine and aminoazo- 
benzene. 

The phosphates of the aromatic amines are very stable in air and 
light; apparently they are the form in which the amines are best 
preserved permanently. The differences which the amines exhibit in 
their power of combining with phosphoric acid may be utilised in order 
to separate them in many cases. The phosphates prepared, not always 
for the first time, are those of the following bases. Aniline, mono -, 
di- (the most stable; melts at 180°), and tri-phosphates, o-, m-, and 
p -Toluidines, each mono and di. 1:3: 5-Xylidine, mono and di ; 
1:3:6, mono only. \p-Cumidine, mono. Chloroanilines, o- and m~, 
mono and di ; p, mono (if no di , only because the amine is solid and 
the excess of it could not be separated from the salt). Bromoanilines, 
o, mono only; m, mono and di ; p, mono . Di- and tri-hromoaniline , 
none. 3 : 5~Dibromo-'2 : i-xylidine, mono . p -lodoaniline, mono, o- and 
p- Hydroxy aniline , mono (a crystalline meta-salt could not be obtained), 
o -Aminothiophenol, mono. o-Anisidine, mono. ip-Phenetidim, mono and di. 
Niiroanilims , o, none; m and p, mono. Xitrotoluidines, NH 2 ; N0 2 ; CH 3 = 
1:2:4, 1:3:4, 1:3:6, and 1:2:4, mono . Picramic acid and 
tmnitroanilirie, none. Ajninobenzoic acids, o, m, and p, mono , Amino- 
benzenesulphonic acids , m and p, tri. m-Phenylenediamine phosphate , 
0 6 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 ,2H 3 P0 4 . p -Phenylenediamine and diaminotetrahydroxy- 

benzene , none. Benzyl amine, mono , di, and tri. Phenylhydrazine, mono 
and di. Tolylhydrazines , o- and p-, mono. Acetyl- and benzoyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine, none. Aminoazobenzene , mono. Pyrrole, mono. Piperidine, 
mono. Benzidine phosphates, C 12 H 8 (NH 2 ) 0 ,2H 3 P0 4 and 
C 12 H 8 (NH 2 ) 2 ,H 3 P0 4 . 

Xaphihylamines, a, mono ; /3, mono and di. Quinoline , mono, iso Quino¬ 
line, mono . 4 C. F. B. 

New Synthesis of Aniline. By George F. Jaubert ( Gompt.rend 
1901, 132,841—842),—Aniline or y>-toluidine may be synthesised from 
benzene or toluene, and obtained in the form of hydrochloride by 
heating together hydroxylamine hydrochloride and the corresponding 
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hydrocarbon in the presence of aluminium or zinc chloride ; the yield 
obtained by this method is not, however, very good, G-. T. M. 

Halogen-substituted Aminomercaptans. By Alexander Eis¬ 
ner (Be7\ 9 1901, 84, 657 — 660).—When trichloroethylidenedianiline, 
CC1 3 * OH(NHPh) 2 , is mixed with thioacetic acid, hydrogen sulphide 
is evolved, and acetanilide and aceiylphenyl-a-aminotricJdoroeihyl - 
hydrosulphide , CC1 3 * CH(SH) *I^AcPh, are obtained. The latter sub¬ 
stance melts at 99°; it appears to be the first instance met with of an 
a-aminohydrosulphide, that is one in which the amino-group and 
sulphur atom are attached to the same carbon atom ; it is not a very 
stable substance; dilute acids readily decompose it into chloral, 
hydrogen sulphide, and acetanilide. 

When benzylideneaniline, NPhlOHPh, is dissolved in a mixture of 
light petroleum and ether, and thioacetic acid is added, a substance , 
NAcPh*CHPh*SH, melting at 75°, is obtained; this is unstable, de¬ 
composing readily into acetanilide and thiobenzaldehyde. 

Thioacetic acid does not react readily with phenylthiocarbimide; at 
200°, acetanilide and carbon disulphide are, however, formed. Addi¬ 
tion probably takes place as an intermediate stage. 0. F. B. 

Mitro-deriwatives of o-Anisidine. By Georges Freyss {Bulk 
Soc . Ind. Mulh 1900, 70, 375—383).—By the action of nitric acid on 
acetyl-o-anisidine, two mononitro-derivatives are produced. p-j\faVo-o- 
aceiylanisidine , N0 2 * C fi H 3 (OMe) *NH 2 , [OMe : NH 2 : IST0 2 = 1 : 2 : 5], 
melts at 153—154°, and is hydrolysed to p-nitro-o-anisidine melting at 
139—140°; by replacing the amino-group with hydrogen, the latter 
compound is converted into m-nitroanisole; the constitution of the 
nitroanisidine was established by reducing it to the jo-diamine melting at 
220°, and by converting it by means of alkali hydroxide into p-nitro- 
guaiacoi, N0 2 * C 6 H 3 (OMe)-OH [OMe : OH : N0 2 :1 : 2 : 5]. The ethyl 
ether of p-nitroguaiacol melts at 85—86°, and is converted by reduction 
and acetylation into a methoxyphenacetin , OEt* C fi H q (OMe) 'NHAe, 
[OMe : OEt: NHAc = 1 :2 : 5]. 

m-Nitro-o-anisidine, N0 2 - C c H 3 (NH 2 )«OMe [OMe; NH 2 : N 0 2 - 
1:2:4], melts at 116*5—117*5°, is identical with the nitro¬ 
anisidine produced by the reduction of dinitroanisole (Cahours, 
Annalen, 1850, 74, 301), and is converted by elimination of the amino- 
group into jp-nitroanisole, thus establishing its constitution. The 
acetyl derivative melts at 175—176°; it is produced by the action of 
nitric acid on acetyl-o-anisidine, and is the sole product of the action 
when the nitration is carried out in sulphuric acid solution with 1 mol. 
of nitric acid. 

The two nltroacetylanisidines described above are converted by 
further nitration into Meldola and Wechsler’s dinitroacetaniside 
(Trans., 1900,77, 1172), thus establishing the position of the nitro- 
groups in the latter. Attempts to eliminate the amino-group from 
dinitro- o-anisidine gave the mono methyl ether of o-nitroresorcinol, 
[OMe ; OH :FT0 2 = 1: 3 : 4], one of the nitro-groups being replaced by 
hydroxyl; the dimethyl ether, C 6 H 3 (OMe) 2 *HO ? , [{OMe) 2 :NO s — 1:3:4], 
melts at 72—73°, and is reduced to aminodimethylresorcinol (Bech- 
hold, Abstr,, 1889,1155). T. M. L. 

VOL. LXXX. i. 
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Action of Formaldehyde on jp-Formylphenetidiiie. By Carl 
Goldschmidt (Chem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 178. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 
285, 436).—p-Formylphenetidine is decomposed by strong hydros 
chloric acid in the cold. It dissolves in excess of formaldehyde; from 
the solution, water precipitates an oil which decomposes spontaneously 
into formaldehyde and y>-formylphenetidine. If the solution is allowed 
to remain in the cold with a very little dilute hydrochloric acid, how¬ 
ever, crystalline anliydro-^ethoxyaminobenzyl alcohol , 

OEt * C 6 H 3 <^^|j . CH/^ 6 ^ 3 * 
melting at 140°, is formed, 

Yalerylaniline and valeryl-p-phenefcidine yield amorphous p-anhydro- 
valerylaminobenzyl and anhydrovalerylethoxyaminobenzyl alcohols 
respectively when heated with excess of formaldehyde and strong 
hydrochloric acid. 0. F. B. 

Reactions of Nitroxyl [NOH], By Angelo Angeli and Francesco 
Angelico ( AttiBecd. Accad. Lined , 1901, [v], 10, i, 164-—168. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1900, ii, 594).—Salts of nitrohydroxylaminic acid are 
readily resolved into the corresponding nitrites and the unsaturafced 
residue nitroxyl, 1N*GH, which, in presence of aldehydes, nitroso- 
derivatives, amines, &c., yields additive products. This reaction has 
been further studied, the results being as follows. 

Benzaldehyde, anisaldehyde, piperonylaldehyde, acetaldehyde, and 
formaldehyde react with salts of nitrohydroxylaminic acid, yielding 
the corresponding substituted hydroxamic acids. 

With nitrosobenzene and nitroso-j?>toluene, salts of nitrohydroxyl¬ 
aminic acid give the nitroso-derivatives of phenylhydrosylamine and 
jp-tolylhydroxylamine respectively. 

The additive compounds formed by the action of nitrohydroxyl- 
aminates with aliphatic secondary amines (piperidine and coniine) give 
up water, the residues of 2 mols. then uniting to form tetrazones. 

T* H. P. 

lodo- derivatives of Phenol. By P. B renans (CompL rend ,, 1901, 
132, 831—833).—A mixture of 2 ; 4-diiodophenol and 2:4: 6-triiodo- 
phenol is obtained on adding a potassium hydroxide solution of phenol, 
containing excess of the alkali, to a potassium iodide solution of iodine * 
the quantities of these derivatives produced depend on the relative 
proportions of phenol and iodine employed in the experiment; when the 
latter substance is in considerable excess and the solution is rendered 
strongly alkaline, diiodophenol iodide is precipitated as a violet-red, 
amorphous compound. The acetyl derivative of 2 :4-diiodophenol 
melts at 70—71°, not at 76° as stated by Henman and Yater {Annalen, 
1887, 241, 81). ■ G. T. M.' 

The Supposed Dinaphthylene Alcohol. By It. Fosse (Compt. 
rend,, 1901,132, 695—697. Compare Rousseau, Abstr., 1882,735,1211, 
1299).—On applying Tiemann and Riemer’s reaction to jft-naphthol, 
Rousseau obtained, together with other products, a substance which 
decomposed at 260°, and was supposed by him to be dinaphthylene 
alcohol, € 22 H 14 0. The author shows that this compound has, in reality, 
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the empirical formula 0 3l li 2() 0o, and is the eso anhydride of 2 : 2 ': T-tri- 

hyclroxy~\ :Y : l"-trin(q)hthylmethane, OH*C l0 H^<Ul<^p 10 iJ 6 ^>O; if is 

*-'io h g 

produced by the action of chloroform on sodium /2-naphthoxide in sealed 
tubes at 150°, and may also be prepared synthetically from 2-hydroxy- 
1-naphthaldehyde and /3-naphthol by condensation in acetic acid solution 
in the presence of sulphuric acid. The compound is obtained pure by 
repeated crystallisation, first from nitrobenzene, and then from acetone ; 
when separating from, the latter medium, the crystals contain a certain 
amount of the solvent, and when freed from this, melt at 273° to a 
brown liquid ; it is insoluble in aqueous alkalis, but dissolves in their 
alcoholic solutions. The acetyl derivative of the preceding compound 
melts at 285°. G. T, M. 

N aphthylol-naphthy 1- oxynaphthylmethane. By B, Fosse 
{ Gompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 787—789).—A more detailed account of 
naphthylol-naphthyl-oxynaphthylmetkane [osoanhydride of 2:2': 2"-tri- 
hydroxy-1 :1': T'-trinaphthylmethane] (preceding abstract). Its methyl 
ether melts at 255°, and its ethyl ether at 304°, Cryometric deter¬ 
minations with the former show that its molecular weight Is 438. 

a h. b, 

Aeidimetric Value of Monosubstituted Benzoic Acids. By 
Gustave Massol (Comp>t. rend 1901, 132, 780—781).—The author 
has determined the heat of formation, from solid acid and solid alkali 
hydroxide, of the solid anhydrous salts of the monosubstituted deriva¬ 
tives of benzoic acid. 

Ortho. Meta. Para. 

Sodium hydroxybenzoate ... + 19T5 Cal. +17*77 Gal. +17*79 Gal. 

„ bromobenzoate ...... +17*99 „ - +17*39 ,, 

,, chlorobenzoate...... +18*87 „ 

,, iodobenzoate. +17*73 „ 

„ nitrobenzoate . +20*36 „ +19*39 ,, +19*31 „ 

The heat of formation of sodium benzoate is +17*40 Cal., and the 
somewhat varying effect of the substitutions is readily recognised. In 
the ortho-derivatives, the nitro-group has the greatest effect, and the 
hydroxyl group comes next. In the meta- and para-derivatives the 
nitro-group has a relatively large effect, whilst the hydroxyl group 
has very little effect. ‘ C. H. B. 

Thermochemistry of o-Chloro- and o-Iodo-bexizoic Acids. 
By Gustave Massol (Bull. Soc . Ghim 1901, [iii], 25, 195—196. Bee 
this voL, ii, 226), 

Thermochemistry of o- and j?-Bromohenzoic Acids. By 
Gustave Massol (Bull. Soc. Ohim., 1901, [iii], 25, 369—371).—The 
solubility of o-bromobenzoic acid in water is too small to allow of its 
heat of dissolution being determined. The sodium salt becomes 
anhydrous at 110°, and dissolves in water with the development of 
3*08 Cal, From the heat of neutralisation, 

C 6 H 4 Br00 2 H (sol) + NaOH (dm) - C 6 H 4 Br-G0 2 Ka (diss.) + 9*86 Gal 

z 2 
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the heat of formation of the anhydrous sodium salt from the solid base 
and acid is calculated to be 17*99 Cal. 

The heat of dissolution of -p-bromobenzoic acid also could not be 
determined. The sodium salt becomes anhydrous at 100°; its heat of 
dissolution is - 0*38 Cal. From the heat of neutralisation, 

C 6 H 4 BrC0 2 H (sol.) 4* NaOH (diss.) - C 6 H 4 Br-C0 2 Na (diss.) + 5*80 Cal., 

the heat of formation of the anhydrous salt is calculated to b© 
17*39 Cal, all the substances concerned being in the solid state. This 
result is almost identical with the corresponding value (17*4 Cal.) for 
sodium benzoate. The progressively decreasing influence of substi¬ 
tuted chlorine, bromine, and iodine is well shown in the heats of form¬ 
ation of sodium benzoate (17*4 Cal.), o-chlorobenzoat© (18*87 Cal.), 
o-bromobenzoate (17*99 Cal.), and o-iodobenzoate (17*73 CaL). 

FT. L. 

Conversion of Anethole into Anisic Acid by Five succes¬ 
sive Oxidations. By J. Bougault ( Compt . rend, , 1901, 132, 
782—784).—Methoxyhydratropic acid, obtained (Abstr., 1900, i, 495) 
by the action of silver oxide on the aldehyde prepared by oxidising 
anethole with mercuric oxide and iodine, is in its turn oxidised by 
chromic mixture and converted into p-methoxyaeetophenone. This 
ketone, when oxidised by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, 
yields ^-methoxyphonyIglyoxylie acid. This is converted into anisic 
acid by the action of permanganate in acid solution. C. H. B. 

Metallic “Saccharinates.” By H. Defournel (Bull £be. Chim 
1901, [iii], 25, 322—329).—Only the sodium, potassium, barium, and 
silver derivatives of “saccharin ” (obenzoicsulphinide) seem to have 
hitherto been described. The lithium, copper, calcium, strontium , 
magnesium, zinc, mercury , cadmium, lead, manganese, cobalt, iron, and 
nickel salts have therefore been prepared and analysed, and are 
described in the paper; they are obtained either by the action of 
u saccharinon the metallic carbonates or by double decomposition 
from the sodium derivative and the metallic sulphates. N. L. 

A Simple Synthesis of S-Ketonic Acids. By Hans Stobbe 
[and in part Hans Tolland] (Ber., 1901, 34, 653—656).—When a 
mixture of acetophenone and ethyl cinnamate is added gradually to 
a suspension of sodium ethoxide in ether, cooled in a freezing mixture, 
and the whole is allowed to remain at first in the freezing mixture, 
afterwards at the ordinary temperature, partial condensation takes 
place with formation of y-benzoyl-/3-phenylbutyric acid, 
CPh0-CH 2 -CHPh-CH 2 -C0 2 H, 

(Yorlander and Knotzseh, Abstr,, 1897, 286); this can be separated 
from uncondensed cinnamic acid by means of its semicccrbazone, which 
is but little soluble in dilute alcohol, and melts at 212-5—213°. 

0. F. B. 

Hew Derivatives of Dimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic Acid. 
By Albin Haller and Alfred Guyot (Compt, rend,, 1901, 132, 
746—750. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 170; this vol., i, 146, 276).— 
Nitrodimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid forms small, yellow prisms con¬ 
taining 1H 2 0, which is lost at about 100°, the anhydrous acid 
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melting at 170°. When heated with sulphuric acid and mercuric 
sulphate, it yields phthalic acid. Methyl diruethylaminobenzoylbenzoic 
acid forms yellow prisms insoluble in water and only slightly soluble 
in cold organic solvents, but' soluble in the latter on heating. It 
melts at 140°, and not 163° as stated by Limpricht (Annalen, 1899, 
307, 307), whose product was probably jo-nitrodimethylaniline 
J^itrodimethylaniUnephthalein, obtained by the condensation of dimethyl- 
aniline with nitrodimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid in presence of 
acetic acid, crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and chloroform in 
orange prisms melting at 175°; it forms salts which are readily 
decomposed by water. When reduced, it yields ajninodimethylaniline - 
phthalein in white needles melting at 179°; its acetyl derivative forms 
colourless prisms which melt at 157°. An isomeride of the latter, 
crystallising in colourless prisms which melt at 209° and are much 
more soluble in alcohol, is obtained by condensing dimethylamino- 
benzoylbenzoic acid with m-aminodimethylanilme in presence of acetic 
anhydride. 

In the nitrodimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid, the nitro-group is 
most probably in the ortho-position with respect to the dimethylamino- 
group. C. H. B. ■ 

ssoAlantolactone, a Bye-product in the Preparation of 
Alantolactone. By Julius Sprinz (Ber.> 1901, 34, 775—781).— 
i so A lantolactone , described by Dumas (Arch, de Pharm 1835,15,158) as 
‘ helenin, 5 and regarded by Kallen as having the composition (C 6 H 8 Q) ?Jr 
(Abstr., 1874, 352) melts at 115°, has the empirical formula C 15 EI 20 O 2 , 
and a corresponding molecular weight, as determined from the freezing 
point of .a solution in benzene. By warming with sodium hydroxide, 
it is hydrolysed to iso alantolic acid , OH*C 14 H 20 *CO 2 H, of which the 
silver , barium , and calcium salts are also described. The ethyl ester 
separates from absolute alcohol in colourless, rhombic crystals. The 
amide crystallises from alcohol in white needles and melts at 237—239° ; 
its acetyl derivative, C l7 H 25 0 3 lSr, crystallises from acetic acid and melts 
at 212°. 

Dihydroi&oalantolactone , Q 15 H 22 0 2 , prepared by the action of sodium 
amalgam on the lactone, melts at 166°. The acid , C 15 H 24 0 3 , melts at 
122—123°. The amide , C 1 rH 25 0 2 bT, forms prismatic needles and melts 
at 176°. 

iso Alantolactone monohydrochloride , C 15 H 20 O 2 ,HCl, crystallises from 
hot alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 153°. The dihydrochloride, 
O 15 H 20 O 2 ,2HCl, was obtained as a syrupy liquid. 

isoAlantolactone yields a nitro-derivative, and when distilled with 
zinc dust appears to give traces of naphthalene * it has not been con¬ 
verted into alantolactone. T. M. L. 

Esterification of 3-Nitrophthalio Acid. ByBucoLF Weqsoheidbr 
(JBer. 9 1901, 34, 680—681, Compare this vol,, i, 32),—In reply to 
Marekwald and McKenzie (this vol, ii, 229), the author points out that 
he had previously observed the formation of normal ester but not of 
the isomeric acid ester as the amount of acid employed was small. 

J. J. S, 
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Feracids and Peroxide Aoids derived from Dibasic Organic 
Acids. By Adolf Baeyer and Victor Villiger (Ber., 1901, 34, 
762—767, Compare Pedhmann and Vanin o, Abstr., 1894, i, 416. 
Thiele, Abstr., 1896, i 3 597),— -Monoperphthalic acid , C0 2 H• C 6 H 4 *C0 3 H, 
prepared by shaking together finely divided plithalic anhydride and an 
alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide until the former passes into 
solution, is extracted by ether from the acidified solution and crystal¬ 
lises from this solvent in needles decomposing at 110°. The compound 
resembles perbenzoic acid, liberating iodine from hydriodic acid and 
oxidising aniline to nitrosobenzene; it may also be obtained by hydrolys¬ 
ing phthalic peroxide with cold sodium hydroxide solution. 

Phthalic acid peroxide t Q 2 (CO*C 0 H 4 *CO 2 H) 2 , is produced either by 
treating the alkaline solution of the preceding compound with phthalic 
anhydride or by the direct action of hydrogen peroxide solution on 
finely divided phthalic anhydride in the presence of sodium hydroxide, 
a larger proportion of the anhydride being employed than in the pre¬ 
ceding experiment. The compound is slightly soluble in the ordinary 
solvents; it crystallises in small* needles from its concentrated solution 
in sodium hydrogen carbonate. The ethyl ester of the preceding com¬ 
pound is obtained by the oxidation of Zelinsky's ethylphthalic chloride 
(Abstr., 1887, 669) with an alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
The compound crystallises from methyl alcohol in leaflets and melts at 
58—59 °; it is easily soluble in the ordinary solvents with the excep¬ 
tion of water and petroleum. A cryoscopic determination of the 
molecular weight gives numbers agreeing with the double formula 

O a (00-C c H 4 -00 2 Et) 8 . 

Diperterephthalic acid } C 6 H 4 (C0 3 H) 2 , produced by shaking together 
an ethereal solution of terephthalie chloride and an alkaline solution 
of hydrogen peroxide, is isolated in the form of its sparingly soluble 
monosodium salt by saturating the product of reaction with carbon 
dioxide. The salt crystallises in hexagonal plates and explodes on 
heating or on percussion; it has a neutral reaction and dissolves in 
sodium hydroxide solution with the formation of a disodium salt. It 
furnishes white, crystalline precipitates with calcium and barium 
chlorides, white, amorphous deposits with lead and zinc sulphates, and 
a light blue, insoluble powder with copper sulphate. The acid is obtained 
in slender, felted needles by acidifying a solution of the disodium salt 
with dilute sulphuric acid; it is very sparingly soluble, 1 gram requir¬ 
ing 18 litres of cold water; it explodes when heated or on percussion. 
It is readily converted into terephthalie acid by reducing agents; with 
manganous salts, it yields a precipitate of the dioxide, whilst aniline is 
oxidised to nitrosobenzene. G. T. M. 

Derivatives of Gallamie Acid. By Robert Gnehm and 
Aug. W. E. Gansser ( J . pr . Gkem ., 1901, [ii], 03, 77—93).—Gall- 
amide reacts with aminophenyl ethers at 180—200° according to the 
equation C fl H 2 (OH) 3 *C(>Nffo + NH 2 *O g H 4 -OR - 

O 0 H 2 (OH)3-OO-NH-O 6 H 4 -OR + HH S . 
The resulting gallaminophenyl ethers are easily decomposed by alkalis, 
but are fairly stable in the presence of mineral acids, Gallamino - 
]>-pJienyl methyl ether melts at 214°, and the ethyl ether at 219°; 
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gaUcmino-Q-phenyl methyl ether melts at 238—239°. G-allamicle also 
reacts similarly with, aminonaphtky! ethers, but the resulting products 
are not described. 

Gallamide reacts with a- and /S-naphthylamines at 180—210° in 
the same way as with aniline ; a-gallo'iuiphthylmiine crystallises in 
white needles and melts at 136°. Experiments with p-phenylene- 
diamine hydrochloride ,or benzidine gave crystalline products, which 
were not further investigated. 

Gallamide -is very readily brominated in chloroform solution, with 
the formation of mono- or di-bromogallamide, according to the quan¬ 
tity of halogen employed. Crystals of these substances deposited 
from aqueous solution contain water of crystallisation, BromogalU 
amide , C 6 HBr(0H) 3 *C0*NH 2 ,l|H 2 0, melted at 194—195°, but when 
anhydrous at 204—205°; dibromogallamide, C 6 Br 2 (0H) 3 ‘C0“NH 2 ,3|II 2 0, 
melted at 241—243°, but when anhydrous at 245°. Both these sub¬ 
stances gave an intense blue colour with ferric chloride, and also with 
alkalis, although in the latter case the colour changed to red on warm¬ 
ing j they were completely decomposed by strong sulphuric acid, but 
were not altered when boiled with dilute acids. 

Gallaminopkenyl ethers yield tribromo-derivatives with bromine in 
chloroform solution. Tribromogallamino-ip-phenetole , 

C 6 Br 2 (OH) 3 * CO N B> C 0 H 3 Br • OE t, 

melts at 218—219°, gives a yellowish-green coloration with ferric 
chloride (soon succeeded, however, by a flocculent precipitate), and is 
decomposed in the cold by potassium hydroxide. 

Gallaminopkenyl ethers, when boiled with acetic anhydride, yield 
triacetyl derivatives; triacelylgaUamino-p-pkenetole, 
0 6 H 2 (0Ac) 3 *C0*RH*Q 6 H 4 # 0Et, 

crystallises from alcohol or toluene in needles, melts at 133—134°, and 
gives no coloration with ferric chloride. On similarly treating mono- 
or di-bromogallamide, four acetyl groups are introduced; teira-acetyl- 
hromogallamide, 0 6 HBr(0Ac) 3 *C0*S'HAc, melts at 240°, and ietra- 
acetyldibromogcdlamide at 233°. 

Gallamide, gallanilide, and gallaminopkenyl ethers react with 
formaldehyde in presence of hydrogen chloride, in much the same 
way as does gallic acid itself (compare Mohlau and Kahl, Abstr., 
1898, i, 260), forming methylenedigallamides. 

A substituted gallamine-biue is obtained by the interaction of 
gallamino-^-phenetole and nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride. It is 
sparingly soluble in water or alcohol, gives a deep blue solution with 
strong sulphuric acid, a reddish-violet solution with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid or alkalis, and a magenta solution with strong hydrochloric 
acid. Red colouring matters are obtained by the interaction of mono- 
or di-bromogallamide with nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride. 

W. A. B. 

Synthesis of Aromatic Aldehydes, By Alexandr Reformatsky 
(J. Buss. Fkys. Chem. Soo n 1901, 33, 154—157).—-By passing a 
mixture of hydrogen chloride and carbon monoxide through benzene 
containing freshly prepared aluminium bromide and cuprous chloride 
in solution, about 85—90 per cent, of the theoretical yield of benz- 
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aldehyde is obtained. The mechanism of the reaction is thus explained. 
Hydrogen chloride and aluminium bromide give aluminium chloride 
and hydrogen bromide, the latter, in the nascent state and in presence 
of cuprous chloride, then condensing with the carbon monoxide to 
form the bromoanhydride of formic acid. This bromoanhydride, 
which readily loses bromine, reacts with benzene, yielding hydrogen 
bromide and benzaldehyde. T. H. P. 

Hydroxynaphthaldebyde or l-Methanal-2-naphthylol. By 
PL Fosse (Bull, See . CMm ., 1901, [iii], 25, 371—375).—The processes 
employed by '.Rousseau and by Kaufftnann for the isolation of hydroxy- 
naphthaldehyde from the products of the action of chloroform and 
sodium hydroxide on /3-naphthol are very tedious and unsatisfactory. 
By working in dilute alcoholic solution, with the precautions described 
in detail in the paper, the formation of bye-products is reduced to a 
minimum, and more than 86 per cent, of the theoretical yield of the alde¬ 
hyde is obtained. Hydroxynaphthaldebyde crystallises from alcohol in 
prisms and from acetic acid in needles, melts at 77°, and boils at 192° 
under 27 mm. pressure. The oxime crystallises in long, silky needles 
melting at 157°, and the pkenylhydrazone forms crystals melting at 
195°. With aniline, o-toluidine, and jp-toluidine, hydroxy naphthalde¬ 
hyde forms yellow, crystalline kydremides melting at 87°, 124°, and 
132° respectively ; the compound with a-naphthylamine crystallises in 
magnificent, coral-red needles melting at 180°. 1ST. L. 

Oxidation of Mesityl Methyl Ketone and the Preparation 
of Trimethylbenzoic Acid. By L. van Scherpenzeel (Rec, Trav. 
Ghim 1900, 19, 377— 385).~-CW method (Abstr., 1890, 981) of 
oxidising mesityl methyl ketone with 0'4 per cent, aqueous potassium 
permanganate gives only a poor yield of mesitylglyoxylic acid, but by 
using a slightly alkaline 3 per cent, solution at 0° (compare Dittrich 
and Meyer, Abstr., 1891, 1224) good results are obtained ; the mesityl¬ 
glyoxylic acid is best isolated by acidifying witb sulphuric acid and 
extracting with benzene. From the acid solution remaining, mesityl- 
glycoliic acid, C 0 H s Me 3 *CH(0H:)^OO 8 H (m. p. 151—152°; Feith, Abstr., 
1892, 329, gives 147°; methyl ester, m.p. 90—91°, Feith gives 92°), 
can be isolated, its formation being probably due to the action of the 
alkali, present during the oxidation, on the aldehyde, C 6 H 2 Me 8 *COCHO, 
initially formed, a case similar to the transformation by alkalis of 
glyoxal into glycollie acid. Mesitylgly collie -acid is characterised by 
dissolving in concentrated sulphuric acid with an increasingly red 
coloration. 

The statements of Claus (loc. cit.) and of Nass (Dies* Freiburg^ 1889) 
concerning the preparation of trimethylbenzoic acid seem to be in- * 
correct; with slightly alkaline 0*75 per cent, aqueous potassium per¬ 
manganate at the ordinary temperature, mesityl methyl ketone yields 
principally mesitylglyoxylic acid, which, when separated and left in 
contact with an amount of the oxidising solution sulicient to form 
trimethylbenzoic acid, is not further changed beyond yielding a small 
quantity of an acid, O n H| 0 O 5 crystallising from water and melting and 
decomposing at 220—222°. This acid fails to yield crystalline salts, 
and is not apparently the acid CQ 2 H*0^H^Me^C0»OO|H ? as it is not 
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changed either by alkaline potassium permanganate at 60° or by warm 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*1. Mesitylglyoxylie acid is not oxidised by 
warming with an axnmoniacal solution of silver nitrate, but when 
boiled with dilute nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*1 for several hours, it yields 
about 24 per cent, of its weight of tri methyl benzoic acid, the principal 
product being an acid which “ may be a dimethylphthalic acid, but is 
certainly notthe foregoing acid melting at 220—222°. Trimethyl- 
benzoic acid is best prepared by warming mesitylglyoxylic acid with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. W. A. D. 

Action of Mercaptan on Quinones. By Tarbouriech (Bull 
Soc . Chim, 3 1901, [iii], 25, 313—315).—The action of ethyl mercaptan 
on quinone results in the formation of quinol and quinhydrone, the 
mercaptan being reduced to thioaldehyde, C 2 H 4 S, but under certain 
conditions a compound crystallising in large, red needles is obtained, 
which is formed by the substitution of two SEt groups for two hydrogen 
atoms in the quinone nucleus. Ethyl mercaptan has no action on 
anthraquinone or phenanthraquinone, a result which confirms Posner’s 
observation (this voh, i, 14) that only those diketones yield mereap- 
toles which contain carbonyl groups attached to methvl radicles. 

N. L. 

Chemical Action of Light. By Giacomo L. Ciamioiax and 
Paul G. Silber (Atti Real Acccid. Lincei , 1901, [v], 10, i, 92—103). 
—Under the influence of light, quinone and alcohol react, yielding, 
as was shown by Ciamician (Abstr., 1886, 695), quinol and acetalde¬ 
hyde. The study of this action of light has now been extended, the 
following being the results obtained. 

isoPropyl alcohol and quinone give acetone and quinone, whilst 
butyl alcohol and quinone yield quinol and quinhydrone. Glycerol 
and quinone give rise to quinhydrone and glycerose, the latter yielding 
an osazone melting at 136—137°, and not at 131° as stated by Fischer 
and Tafel (Abstr., 1887, 651). Erythritol and quinone form quin¬ 
hydrone and erythrose, whilst from d-mannitol and quinone are 
obtained quinhydrone and d-mannose. Dulcitol and quinone give a 
sugar which, with phenylhydrazine, yields the dulcosazone of Fischer 
and Tafel (Abstr., 1888, 358). In the case of dextrose and quinone, 
the products are quinhydrone and glucosone. 

Thymoquinone and alcohol give acetaldehyde and thymoquinol, the 
latter melting at 143°, whilst Carstanjen (this Journal, 1871, 351) 
gave 139*5°. With phenanthraquinone and mannitol, only very 
slight action takes place. 

Quinone has no definite action on lactic, malic, or tartaric acid beyond 
the evolution of carbon dioxide. With acetic or propionic acid, 
quinone produces only a gradual darkening, whilst with formic acid it 
gives quinol and carbon dioxide. The reduction of quinone by benzene 
is slow, but with the paraffins the action is very rapid and yields 
products not yet investigated. 

The sole products of the reaction between benzophenone and 
alcohol are acetaldehyde and benzopinacone, JPor the last-named 
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compound, obtained by the reduction of benzophenone by means of zinc 
and acetic acid, Zagumenny (Abstr., 1881, 813) gave the melting 
point 168°; the authors 7 product melts at 185—187°, and that pre¬ 
pared by Zagumenny’s method at 186°. Acetophenone is completely 
converted by the action of alcohol into acetophenonepinacone and 
woacetophenonepinacone. Benzaldehyde and alcohol yield hydro- 
benzoin, wohydrobenzoin, and a resinous polymeride which, when 
precipitated from benzene solution by the addition of light petroleum, 
softens at 100—101° and has probably the composition (C u H 14 0 4 ) 4 . 
The action of alcohol on anisaldehyde is slow and gives a small yield 
of hydro am* solo. Benzoin is oxidised by alcohol with the formation of 
hydrobenzoin, fsohydrobenzoin, and a large proportion of resinous 
matter, consisting to a small extent of benzoic acid, An alcoholic, 
ethereal, or acetone solution of vanillin, on exposure to light, 
gradually deposits crystals of dehydrovanillin. T. H. P. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Halogen Derivatives of pCresol. By 
Theodor Zincke (J. Ghem 1901, [ii], 03, 183—187. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 545).—The action of nitric acid on the halogen deriva¬ 
tives of p-cresol is shown not to yield oxyketones [pquinols] as stated 
in the previous paper ( loc . cit .), but toluquinone derivatives. A wan¬ 
dering of the methyl group to the neighbouring carbon atom has thus 
taken place in the reaction. Thus 3-bromo-pcresol yields 4 : 2-bromo- 

nitro-^-toluquinone, Probably oxyketones 

[pquinols] are intermediate products (compare Bamberger, this vol,, 
i, 140), but they have not been isolated. 

2 : 4- (or 4: 2-) Chloronitro-^-toluquinone forms bright yellow, flattened 
needles melting and decomposing at 128°. By reduction with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, chloroamino-^-toliiqumol is obtained, crystallising in 
slender needles which melt and decompose at 160—162°, and readily 
oxidise. The iriacetyl derivative forms long, slender needles melting 
at 198°. 

2 : 4- (or 4: 2-) Bromoniiro~ip4oluquinone resembles the chloro-deriva- 
tive, and melts and decomposes at 135—136°. Bromonitro-p4oluquinol 
is obtained from the intro-compound by reduction with hydriodle acid, 
and forms long, yellow needles melting at 175°. The diacetyl derivative 
forms colourless, lustrous, four-sided prisms melting at 118°. Bromo- 
amino-y-toluquinol forms needles melting and decomposing at 148—149°. 
The Iriacetyl derivative forms aggregates of needles melting at 
203—204°. 

2:5:4- (or 4:5 :2-) Dibvomonitro^4oluquinone crystallises in yellow 
plates or leaflets melting and decomposing at 175—180°. JDibromonitro- 
p 4oluquinol forms long, silky needles melting at 157—158°, and dis¬ 
solves in alkali carbonate solutions with a deep red colour. 

K J. P. O. 

Elimination of “Water, Halogen Hydride, and Ammonia in 
the Terpen© Series. By Friedrich W. Semmler {Ber., 1901, 34, 
708—719).—The author, after discussing the formation of terpinene 
from terpin, dihydroearveol, and dihydrocarvylamine, concludes from 
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the following facts that terpinene is xjt-limonene, 

CH a :OMe* CH<^; °gp>C:CH. 2 

(compare Abstr., 1900, i, 452; and Wallaoh, Anrnlen, 1893,277,146). 
On warming terpinene nitrosite, 

OH a :CMe- CH<^ 2 ( ^>0(0 -no)-ch:n- oh, 

with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, nitrous fumes are evolved, and on 
pouring immediately into water, ierpineneoxideoxime , 

OH,:CMe • CH< 0H2 ' CH2 >C<? 

f TJH 2 - CH^ XJIN-OH’ 

separates as a white, docculent mass which melts at about 85°, decom¬ 
poses when distilled under diminished pressure, and changes when dried 
in a vacuum into a liquid isomeride, although stable when kept in the 
air. On reduction with sodium and alcohol, the base , 

° 8H «' c< ch-nh 2 ’ 

boiling at 140—150° under 20 mm. pressure, is obtained. The direct 
reduction of terpinene nitrosite, on the contrary, yields, in addition to 
the compounds described by Wallach (this vol, i, 90), a solid base melt¬ 
ing at 88°, and a hydrocarbon , C 0 H 14 , probably 

CH 3 :OMe- CH<^^|>OH. 

According^ to the formula given above, terpinene should interact ad- 
ditively with bromine ; although, as found by Wallach, this is not the 
case, its nitrosite combines directly with bromine in glacial acetic acid 
solution to form, amongst other compounds, a crystalline substance 
melting at 102°. Von Baeyer found that Beckmann’s solution precipi¬ 
tates terpinene (Abstr., 1894, i, 297),, and it is now shown that the 
former is a characteristic reagent for pseudoterpenes or terpene alcohols, 
for example, sabinene or sabinol. 

Oarvestrene, boiling at 180—186°, obtained from vestrylamine by 
the elimination of ammonia, probably contains a quantity of the ty-form, 

CH(GH 2 )—- CIT 2 ^”^ * as the dihydrobromide, when heated 

with quinoline, yields the true ortho-carvestrene boiling at 178°. 

Sabinene, when treated with nitrous acid, fails to yield a definite 
compound. ^ j) < 


Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. Studies in the Fenehone 
Series. By Otto Wallach (Annalen, 1901, 315, 273—303. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1900, i, 241).—[With Wilhelm von Westphalen.] —The 
neutral crystalline compound obtained as a bye-product in the pre¬ 
paration of fenchocarboxylic acid from fenehone may be either a 
pinacone, C 20 H 3i O 2 , or a difenchone, C 20 H S2 O 2 , produced from 2 mols. 
of the ketone by a condensation similar to that observed in the case of 
dimethyleyefohexenone (Knoevenagel, Abstr., 1899, i, 340). The sub¬ 
stance does not yield well-defined derivatives, and decomposes when 
heated under reduced pressure at temperatures below 100° into 
fenehone and an uncrystallisable product. The compound, C U H 16 G 3 , 
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obtained by the dry distillation of lead fenchocarboxylate is in reality 
yCO*CO*CHMe\ 

an ortho-diketone, -CMe 2 -yOH, and not an ortho-hydr- 

X CH 2 -OH/ 

oxyketone, as previously suggested (Abstr., 1898, i, 487); it is 
accordingly termed carbofenchonone instead of hydroxycarbofenclionone. 
The alcohol , C 11 H 18 0 2 » formed by the action of zinc dust and acetic 
acid on the diketone, crystallises from dilute alcohol and melts at 89°. 
Carbofenchone, on oxidation, yields a dicarboxylic acid , C 11 H 18 0 4 , 
which melts at 172—173°. Its constitution, assuming that of the 
diketone, may be represented by the formula 

00 2 H- CHMe ' C0 2 H - 

Crude fenchonitrile, obtained by warming fenchonoxime with dilute 
sulphuric acid, consists of two isomerides, which behave differently 
towards sodium ethoxide, the one yielding an amide, whilst the other 
is completely hydrolysed and furnishes solid fencholenic acid, a com¬ 
pound crystallising from acetone or light petroleum and melting at 
68—70° (compare Cockburn, Trans,, 1899, 75, 501). The liquid and solid 
modifications of fencholenic acid are designated by the symbols a and 
respectively. Both a- and jS-acids yield forominated lactones by the 
action of sodium hypobromit© on cold solutions of their sodium salts, 
these derivatives melting respectively at 76° and 80°. fi-Fencholen - 
amide melts at 85—86°, the melting point of its isomeride being 
113—114°. 

[With Edgar Neumann.] —A strongly Isevorotatory fenchyl chloride 
is produced by mixing together at low temperatures in light petr¬ 
oleum, phosphorus pentachloride and pure DLfenehyl alcohol, re¬ 
moving the phosphorus oxychloride produced with cold water, and 
distilling the dried residue in a vacuum. The hydrocarbon obtained 
by the action of aniline on this chloride consists chiefly of DZ~fenchene. 
When the reagents are mixed without cooling, and the action com¬ 
pleted on the water-bath, a dextrorotatory fenchyl chloride is produced, 
and this yields a fenchene having a rotation of the same. sign. 

The ether, C 10 H^*OEt, produced by heating Dc£-fenchene with alco¬ 
holic sulphuric acid, boils at 200—201°, and on treatment with 
metallic sodium yields the sodium derivative of the alcohol, C 10 H ll? *OIL 
This alcohol melts at 61°, and is identical with the isofenchyl alcohol 
discovered by Bertram and Helle (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 398). 
Different specimens of crude fenchene vary greatly in their behaviour 
towards permanganate solution, and generally yield a mixture of Bl~ 
and i>^-hydroxyfenchenic acids, the Isevorotatory isomeride predomin¬ 
ating, Some samples of the hydrocarbon contain readily oxidisable 
substances, and in this case the product of oxidation is a complex 
mixture consisting of the two hydroxyfenehenic acids, together with 
acids of the acetic series and a ketonic acid , C s H 12 0 3 , this compound being 
identified by means of its semicarbazom> C 8 H 12 0 2 * CON 3 H 3 , and its 
silver salt, OoH-nOoAg, 

Fenchyl alcohol, CH^-CMe 2 -/OH, should, on dehydra,' 

M3H,-—OH/ 
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tion, yield fenchenes corresponding with the formulse 

/CH:CMe\ ^CH-CHMe\ 

I. OHf—CMe 2 — 7 OH, and II. cf— CMe ,—/CH. 
\cH 3 -CH/ _ \CH—OH/ 

The latter of these would on oxidation give rise to the ketonic acids, 

CO< ^H^o£ >CH * CHMe,002H and C0 <^SHk> 011 - 00 ^’ 

and,the acid, C 8 H 12 0 8 , isolated from the products of oxidation, may 
possibly have the constitution represented by the second of these 
formulae. 

The acetyl derivative of DZ-hydroxyfenchenic acid melts at 109—110°; 
the acid itself on oxidation yields Di-fenchocamphorone (Abstr., 1899, 
i, 488; 1900, i, 241). This substance, when reduced with sodium in 
ethereal solution, gives rise to fenchocamphorol and the corresponding 
pinacone, C 18 H 30 O 2 , melting at 192—193°. 

On reducing the fenchocamphonitrile with sodium and alcohol, the 
base C 9 H 15 *NH 2 is obtained, and is identified by means of its platini- 
chloride and carbamide. An isomeric base , produced by the direct 
reduction of fenchocamphoronoxime with sodium and amyl alcohol, 
boils at 196—199°, and solidifies at low temperatures. Its hydro - 
chloride , C 19 H 15 *NH 2 ,HG1, is very stable, and crystallises from a mixture 
of ether and alcohol. The acid, C 9 H 14 0 4 , produced by oxidising fenclio- 
camphorone with nitric acid, yields the anhydride , C 9 H 12 G 3 , and the 
monoanilide, melting respectively at 176—177° and 211°. These com¬ 
pounds agree in their properties with the corresponding derivatives of 
eamphopyric acid (compare Marsh and Gardner, Trans., 1896, 69, 74) 
and hence the two acids are identical. Assuming that eamphopyric 

acid has the constitution H 0 2 C*CH<^^^q^^>CH*C 0 2 H, then that 

/CO-CH^ 

of fenehocamphorone should be CHw-CMe.,— 7 CH. 

\ch 2 -ch/ 

The constitution of DZ-hydroxyfenehenie acid (m. p. 152°) depends 
on those of its degradation products, and may accordingly be repre- 
CH/GH-C(0H)-C0 2 H 

sented by the formula j ^>CMe 2 j , and although 

ch 2 -cje--oh 2 

such a substance may be considered as a derivative of the fenchene 
of formula I, yet its formation is more readily explained on the as¬ 
sumption that the hydrocarbon has the constitution 

/CH 2 *C(:CH,)v 

III. CH<~-0Me o —— 7 CH. 

XJH 2 -CH/ 

This hydrocarbon could only be formed from fenchyl alcohol if a 
shifting of the double linking in formulae I and II occurs; if this pos¬ 
sibility be admitted, then four other structurally dissimilar fenchenes 
are theoretically possible. 

Di-Hydroxyfenchenic acid (m. p. 138°) yields an acetyl derivative 
crystallising in prisms and melting at 122—124°. 

DZ-Fenchocamphorone forms an oxime and a nitrile like its Di-Iso- 
meride, but differs from this substance in not yielding a eamphopyric 
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acid with dilute nitric acid. The principal product of this action is 
an acid whose mono- and di-anilides agree in properties with those of 
as-dimethy lsuecinic acid; there is, however, a discrepancy in the 
melting points of the anhydrides, that from the acid derived from 1)1- 
fenchocamphorone melting at 125—130°, whilst as-dimethylsuccinic 
anhydride melts at 29°. 

Since DdLfenchene also yields a hydroxyfenehenic acid, it may be a 
stereoisomeride of DZ-fenchene ; on the other hand, the two fencho- 
eamphorones behave quite differently on oxidation with nitric acid, 
and, moreover, the hydrocarbons themselves are not attacked with 
equal readiness by permanganate solutions, so that it is quite possible 
that the two isomerides may be structurally dissimilar. G. T. M, 

Ethereal Oil of Buchu Leaves, and the Constitution of its 
Constituents. By Iwan Kondakoff and 1ST. BachtschIseff ( J . p \ 
6hem 1901, [ii], 63, 49—77, Compare Bialobrczeski, Abstr., 1897, 
i, 433).—The best samples of oil from Barosma betulina and 3. serrati- 
folia contain about 10 per cent, of hydrocarbons, O 10 H 16 , 60 per cent, 
of a ketomenthone, C 10 H ls O, and 5 per cent, of diosphenol. 

The fraction comprising the hydrocarbons contained neither sylves- 
trene nor carvesfcrene, and its boiling point is higher than that of 
phellandrene. On brominating it in the cold, and afterwards frac¬ 
tionally crystallising the product from alcohol-ether, tetrabromides 
were obtained indicating the presence of cZ-limonene and dipentene in 
the original oil. 

The ketomenthone* C 10 H 18 O, is a colourless liquid with a peppermint' 
like odour ; it boils at 208*5-—209*5° under 760 mm. pressure, and has 
a sp. gr. 0*9004 at 19°/19°, [<x]p - 16°6V n B 1*45359, and molecular 
refraction 46*28. Its oxime is liquid and optically active. On reduc- 
tion with sodium in methyl alcoholic solution, it yielded a solid and 
a liquid menthol . The former crystallised in needles, melted at 
38*5—39°, had a sp, gr. 0*9006 at 32°/32°, and %> 1*45869 at 32°, and 
dissolved in all organic solvents. The benzoate melted at 82°; when 
treated with phosphoric oxide, this menthol was converted into a 
menthene which boiled at 166*5—168*5° under 785 mm. pressure, and 
had asp. gr. 0*8112 at 19°/19° 1*45109 and [a] D - 13°46'. The 

isomeric liquid menthol boiled at 106*5—109° under 18 mm. pressure, 
had a sp. gr. 0*9041 at 21*6°/2T6°, [a] D + 26°30' and %> 1*461793, and 
gave a menthene of lower kevorotation than that described by Berken- 
heim (Abstr., 1892, 866), or Masson and Beychler (Ber., 1896, 29, 

1843). The solid menthol is not identical with the natural substance, 
and the liquid isomeride seems to be new, 

Diosphenol , C 10 H ls O 2 , or C 10 H 10 O 2 , an inactive phenolic aldehyde, 
melted at 82°. On reduction with hydriodic acid and phosphorus at 
210 °, it yielded a hydrocarbon, O 10 H 20 , of the hexahydrocymene series; 
this boiled at 165—168° under 762 mm. pressure, had a sp. gr, 0*7916 
at 21*6°/21*6°, and n B 1 *43539. On reduction with sodium and alcohol, 
it gave (1) an inactive menthol , which was volatile with steam, boiled 
at 215—216° under 763 mm. pressure, and had a sp. gr, 0*9052 at 
2O°/20°amd 1*464456. The inactive iodide obtained from this menthol 

boiled at 126*5° under 17 mm, pressure, and with alcoholic potassium 
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hydroxide yielded an active menthene, which boiled at 168—169°, and 
had a sp. gr. 0*8158 at 19*8719-8°, % D 1*45909 and [ tt ] D -37', (2) An 
active, odourless glycol, O 10 H 20 O 2 , which crystallised in colourless 
needles, melted at 92°, had a sharp, cooling taste, and was not volatile 
with steam. When heated with hydriodic acid at 100° for 6 hours, it 
yielded a liquid menthyl iodide, C 10 H 10 I, which boiled at 112—114° 
under 9 mm. pressure, and had a sp. gr. 1*359 at 20*6 o /20*6° and 
%> 1*520771. With hydriodic acid at 185°, it yielded the same hexa- 
hydrocymene as does diosphenol itself. (3) A liquid glycol , stereo- 
isomeric with the preceding compound ; it boiled at 141*5—145° under 
18 mm. pressure, and had a sp* gr. 0*995 at 21*6°/21*6°, and %> 1*47877. 

Diosphenol, when heated with phosphoric oxide, yields propylene 
and m-cresol. It probably has the constitution 


CHMe< 


CEL 


-OH, 


or CHMe<^Q^ 2 , Q^Q^^C'CHMe’CHO, and the glycol derived from 
it will be CHMe<^ 2 . CH(OH)^ >OH ’ CH Me ’ CE V 0B[ - With regard 


CH 2 -CH(OH)' 


2 >CH-CHMe-CHO, 


to the constitution of the other constituents of buehu oil, the authors 
suggest that the hydrocarbon is CMe<^g^ . Q^ 2 ^>OH o CMe‘.CH 2 , and 

the ketomenfchone, CHMe^Q^ 2 ^^^>CH*OHMe e . 


W. A. B. 


Constitution of Gallotannin. By Henri Pottevin ( Gompt . rend., 
1901, 132, 704—706).—Commercial gallotannin when purified by 
ether extraction consists essentially of a glucoside of gallic acid j it 
yields this acid and dextrose when hydrolysed by tannase, and when 
heated at 110° in a sealed tube with very dilute hydrochloric acid it 
yields the same sugar and digallic acid (compare this vol, i, 179). 

G. T. M. 

Synthesis of Luteolin, By Stanislaus von Kostanecki {Bull. 
Soc, Ind . MulL, 1901,71, 35—41).—By the action of ethyl veratrate, 
C 6 H 3 (0Me) 2 *C0. 2 Et, on s-trimethoxyacetophenone, 0 G H 2 (0Me) 3 * CO * CH S , 
a pentametkoxybenzoylacefophenojie, 

C G H 2 (OMe) 3 ‘CO*CH 2 *CO*C 6 H a (OMe) 2 , 
is produced, which is converted into luteolin by heating with hydriodic 
acid, when five methylgroups and a mol. of water are eliminated. The 
constitution of luteolin is thus shown to be 


oh*c:ch 


~c-o—o—c~ 

II_II II 


-ch:c*oh 


ch:c(oh)*g-co-ch ch*ch:c*oh 


T. M. L. 


Broroo-derivatives of Coumarone. By Hugo Simonis (Ber., 
1901,34, 781—784).—The tribromocoumaron© produced by the action 
of bromine on 1; 2-dibromocoumarone (Stoermer, Abstr., 1901, i, 654) 
is not the 1:2: 4-compound, but is probably the 1:2:6 -isomeride. 

1 :2:4- THbromocoumarom , C 6 H 8 Br<^5^CBr, prepared by the 

action of bromine on- 1:4-dibrom.ocoumarone dissolved in carbon 
disulphide, crystallises in needles and melts at 115°, 1:2:4:JWo- 
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hromocownarone , C c HBr, prepared by the slow action 

of bromine on 1 :4 :6-tribromocoumarone,"crystallises in whit© needles 
and melts at 134°. T. M, L. 

Ooumarilic Acid and its Derivatives. By Richard Stoermer 
and G*. Calov (JBer., 1901, 34 ? 770—775).—The chief product of the 
action of bromine on coumarilic acid is Stoermer and Richter's “tri- 
bromocoumarone {Abstr., 1900, i, 654), and a pure monobromo* 
coumarone could not be isolated. The amide , C 9 H 7 0 2 N, prepared by 
the action of ammonia on the ethyl ester, forms white flakes and melts 
at 159°. The nitrile , C 9 H 5 ON, crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, 
silky needles, melts at 36°, and smells like cinnamon. The acid 
chloride melts at 52°, smells like bitter almond oil, and is decomposed 
by warming with water. The phenyl ester, C 15 H 10 O 3 , crystallises from 
alcohol in long, white needles and melts at 101°, The anilide forms 
small, yellowish-white needles and melts at 159°. The hydrazide f 
C 9 H 8 0 2 N 2 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in white, felted needles, melts 
at 172°, and reduces Fehling’s solution and amxnoniacal silver nitrate. 
The azoimide , C 9 H 5 0 2 N 3 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in small, white 
flakes and melts at 109°. Urethylcoumarone , C 8 H 5 ONH*CG 2 Et, pre¬ 
pared by boiling the azoimide with alcohol, crystallises from alcohol 
in large, glistening, white scales and melts at 141°; it is hydrolysed by 
hydrogen chloride and by potassium hydroxide to o-hydroxyphenyl- 
acetic acid. 

Aceiylcoumaroneoxime , C 10 H 9 O 2 N, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
white, silky needles and melts at 150°. Dicoumarylhetoxime, O l7 H 11 0 3 lSr, 
forms yellowish-white, felted needles, and melts and decomposes at 
222—223°. Neither of these compounds undergoes isomeric change 
smoothly when acted on by phosphorus pentachloride. T. M. L. 

Derivatives of 4-Methylumbelliferone. By Hans von Pechmann 
and Julius Obermiller j (Ber., 1901, 34, 660—674).—8-Nitro-4-methyl- 

umbelliferone, 5^* v U (von Pechmann and Cohen, 

oh-c:c(N0 2 )-c—o—co v 

Abstr., 1884, 1331), is obtained by dissolving crude 4-mebhylumbelli- 
ferone in strong sulphuric acid, and nitrating it below 0° with a mixture 
of strong nitric and sulphuric acids. When crystallised from nitro¬ 
benzene, it melts at 228—229°, from a mixture of nitrobenzene and 
alcohol (2:1) at 255°. When heated with strong ammonia at 80—85°, 
it yields 2-nitroresorcinol, the yellowish dibenzoyl derivative of which 
melts at 138—139°, It is reduced by stannous chloride and alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid to yellow 8-amino-4-methylumbelliferone, which de¬ 
composes and melts completely below 270°. Nitrous acid converts this 
amino-compound, at 0—5° and in the dark, into 4 ~methylumbelliferone~ 

8-diazoanhydride, N^^^>C 9 H 3 0 2 Me, which was mistaken by von 

Pechmann and Cohen for a nitroso-derivative. It forms yellowish-red 
crystals, and perhaps exists in two varieties decomposing at 173—175° 
and 135—136° respectively; the corresponding picrates are red, 
and melt at 176—180° and 160—165°, It is stable in the dark, but 
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not in the light; it unites with phenols, but not with dimefchylanilme, 
forming azo-dyes; It yields a hydrochloride , and with potassium sulphite 
it forms 'potassium-kmethylumbelliferone-8-diazosulphonate, which is red, 
and crystallises with 2H 2 0;. the solution of the hydrochloride yields 
the diazoanhydride when it is precipitated with sodium carbonate or 
acetate, 4-methylumbelliferone when it is heated with copper powder, 
and S-hydrazino-i-methylumbelliferone when it is reduced with stannous 
chloride. 

When the amino-com pound is heated with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, triacetyl-ti-aminoA-methylrnnhelliferone, 
NAc 2 *C 9 H 3 0 2 Me*0Ae, 

melting at 183—184° is obtained. When this Is dissolved in alcoholic 
potash and then precipitated with hydrochloric acid, the diacetyl com¬ 
pound, NAc 2 *C 9 H s 0 2 Me*0H, melting at 261—262° is formed. This is 
hydrolysed by cold, strong hydrochloric acid to the monoacetyl com¬ 
pound, ]$HAc*C 9 H 3 0 2 Me0H, melting at 290°, whilst the hot acid 
hydrolyses it to 8-amino-4-methylumbelliferone, These acetyl deriva¬ 
tives lose acetic anhydride, acetic acid, or water respectively when 
heated, and in addition form ethenyl-S-aminoA-methyiumbelliferone, 

CMe<^^0 9 H 3 0 2 Me, which melts at 202—203°, and readily regener¬ 
ates the monoacetyl compound under the influence of hydrochloric acid. 
By boiling nitromethylumbelliferone with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, S-nitro-i-methylumbettiferone acetate , N0 2 'C 9 H 3 0 2 Me*0Ac, melt¬ 
ing at 165—166°, is obtained. Reduction of this with stannous 
chloride does not give the expected aminohydroxy-compound; the 
monoaoetylamino-compound described above is obtained instead, and 
by very careful work the ©then ylamino-compound can be Isolated as 
an Intermediate product, 

8-Witro~4r-methylumbelUferone methyl ether , !N'O^’0 g H 3 O 2 Me , OMe, is 
obtained by heating nitroumbelliferone with methyl-alcoholic sodium 
methoxide and methyl Iodide at 100° ; it is yellowish, melts at 230°, 
and can be reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid to 
yellowish 8<tminoA-methylumbelliferone methyl ether, which melts at 
161°. 

When jS-methylumbelliferone methyl ether (von Pechmann and 
Duisberg, Abstr., 1884, 66) is nitrated in the manner already given, 
in addition to the methyl ether just described there is obtained an 
isomeride which is less soluble in a mixture of nitrobenzene and alcohol, 


is pale yellow? an d melts at 281 — 

^nethylumbelliferone methyl ether. 


282°. This is probably 8-nitro- 
C(N0 2 ) :CH-C*CMe:CH 
C(OMe):OH*C—O—CO ; when 


reduced, it yields $~amino-i~methylumbelliferone methyl ether, which 


melts" at' 221-—222°* 


o.jvb; 


Arylthlosulphonates of Organic Bases. ; By ; Juihc ® 1 Troegeb 
and Otto Linde (Arch. Pharm., 1901, 239, 121—145).—Attention is 
drawn to the close analogy between arylthiosulphonates and thiosul¬ 
phates, to which the former stand in the same relation as the aryl- 
sulphinates to the sulphites. A number of arylthiosulphonates of 

VOL. LXXX. i. a a 
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organic bases, cbielly alkaloids, is described. These were prepared by 
mixing aqueous solutions of the potassium arylthiosulphonate and a 
salt (usually the hydrochloride) of the base ; they separated some¬ 
times in crystals, but more often as oils, which usually solidified after 
a time. The salts prepared are enumerated below; when they were 
analysed their composition is .given, B standing for 1 mol. of the base, 
■A for 1 mol. of the acid, C 6 H 5 *S0 2 *SH, C 7 H 7 *S0 2 *SH, or C 10 H 7 *SO 2 *SH, 
as the case may be. -- Benzidine jp-toluenethiosulphonate forms a note¬ 
worthy exception to the general rule, as it contains only 1 mol. of 

acid per 1 mol. of the di-acid base. 

Benzene- jp-Tolu- a-Naphfchal- jS-Naph- 

tliio- enethio- enetliio- thalpnethio- 

sulphonato. sulphonate. sulphonate. sulphonate. 


Berberine, C 20 H l7 O 4 lSr.. 

B,A 

b,a,h 2 o 

B,A 

B,A 

Brucine, C 9Q H'„ ft 0 4 N o . 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

Strychnine, C 01 H 09 6 9 N 9 . 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A - 

B,A 

B,A 

Morphine, O l7 B 10 Q g N .. 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

Codeine, C 18 .ff 01 O 3 N. 

— 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

Cinchonine, C 10 H 22 (XNo . 

— 

— 

B,A 

Cinchonidine, C 10 H 22 OhT 9 ... 

— 

— 

B,A 

— 

Quinine, O 20 H 24 O 2 N 2 . 

— 

B,A 

— 

— 

Quinidine, C 20 H 24 O 9 bT 2 . 

— 

— 

— 

B,A 

Guanidine, CH 5 N 3 '. 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

B,A 

Aniline, CgHylST 1 ...*. 

. — 

B,A 

— 

B,A 

Phenylhydrazine, C 6 H 8 F 2 ... 

— 

— 

B,A 

B,A 

m-Phenylenediamine, C 6 H 8 N 2 

— 

B,2A 

— 

B,2A 

jp-Phenylen ©diamine, C 6 H 8 N 2 

B,2A 

B,2A 

B,2A 

B,2A 

Benzidine, C 12 H 12 bT 2 ..' 

B,2A 

B,A 

B,2A 

B,2A 

Tolidine, C U H 16 N 2 ... 

B,2A 

B,2A 

B,2A 

B,2A 
C, P. B. 


Cinchonine. By Smile Jungfleisch and Eugene L£ger (Oompt. 
rend., 1901, 132, 828—830. Compare this vol, i, 287).—Specimens 
of crude basic cinchonine sulphate always contain notable quantities 
of the hydrocinchomne salt, sometimes to the extent of 20 per cent. 
The latter base is only slowly eliminated by fractional crystallisation 
of the normal salt from 95 per cent, alcohol, each crystallisation 
removing' one quarter of the hydrocinchomne salt present in th© 
material. A specimen of cinchonine sulphate containing only 1 per 
cent, of the hydrocinchomne salt is less soluble in water at different 
temperatures than th© salt of the crude mixture of bases. Purified 
cinchonine melts at 264*3° the melting points of specimens of the 
crude base varying from 2,48 to 268*8°; it has a greater optical 
activity than a mixture of the two alkaloids, hydrocinchonine being 
less active than cinchonine and having [a] D 229*6°. G. T. M. 

Echinopsin© a new Crystalline Alkaloid. By Maurits 
Greshoff (Rec. Trap. Chinn., 1900, 19, 360—363).— Echinopsim , 
C n H 9 03Sr, is present in 15 different species of the genus Echinops, 
and Is best obtained from the seeds of EchinopsRiU'o , L., by removing their 
oil with light petroleum and then extracting with alcohol pit dissolves 
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in 60 parts of water at 15°, in 6 at 100°, crystallises with 1H 2 0 in 
rhombs, or when anhydrous, in tufts of needles. It melts at'152° and 
does not decompose at 350°. The hydrochloride , C n H 9 0N,HCl,2H 2 0, 
forms large, rhombic crystals 1 ; the sulphate , with either 2 or 8 H 2 0, 
forms long needles, and the nitrate contains 3H 2 0 ; the oxalate, with 
4H 2 0, forms good crystals, and the picrate melts at 215°. The 
mercurichloride melts at 204° and the mercuriodide at 178°; with a 
solution of iodine, a crystalline compound is formed, which melts at 
about 135°, and can be used to localise the alkaloid in the tissues of 
Echinops. The toxic action of the alkaloid is similar to, but not 
identical with, that of a mixture of strychnine and brucine. Its com- 
. position is that of a phenylpyridone, but it is not identical with any 
known phenylpyridone; on reduction with zinc dust in a stream of 
hydrogen, it yields an amine with an odour of pyridine, but not 
identical with any of the known phenylpyridines. Fused with potash, 
it yields ammonia and pyridine. 

The following compounds are also present in Echinops : fi-echinopsine 
which melts at 135°, and echinopseine and echinopsjiuorescin , of which 
traces only were isolated. W. A. D. 

New Alkaloids from Tobacco. By Ame Pictet and A* 
Rotschy {Ber n 1901, 34, 696—708).—The crude nicotine obtained by 
distilling a concentrated aqueous extract of tobacco leaves with steam, 
contains about 0*5 per cent, of its weight of an isomeride, nicotimine , 
Ci 0 Hi 4 N 2 ; this is a secondary base and is separated by converting it 
into its nitroso- derivative, removing the nicotine by distillation under 
diminished pressure, boiling the residue with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and converting the regenerated base into its benzoyl 
derivative.- The latter is a bright yellow oil which boils above 350°, 
does not solidify at —10°, and on hydrolysis with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid yields nicotimine as a colourless liquid boiling at 
250—255°. The base is easily soluble in water, is volatile with 
steam, and yields a white, crystalline, deliquescent hydrochloride ; the 
yellow platinichloride becomes greyish at 270°, but does not melt at 
290°; the aurichloride decomposes at 182—185°, the mercurichloride 
at 190°, whilst the picrate forms thick prisms and melts at 163°. 
These facts show that nicotimine is nob identical with Pinner's 
metanicotine (Abstr., 1894, i, 388). 

The aqueous extract remaining after the removal of the nicotine and its 
isomeride contains two alkaloids, mcoteine and nlcotelline, which are . 

1 , not volatile with steam. Wicoteine , O 10 H 12 N 2 , is a colourless liquid which:/ 
is-readily soluble in water and in. ether, boils'at 266—267° (uncorr.), 
and; does hot : solidify at -79;°;; it has a sp. grbl*0778° aAl : 2*5^4°4 
1*56021 at 14°, a mol. refraction 48*01, and ~A6*41°.''\ The 
dihydrochloride, is amorphous and has [<x] D 48*27°; the flalmichloride, . 
,C 10 B[ 12 N 2 ,H 2 PfcCI 6 , forms yellow crystals and" dobS;h#,;haelt 1,,: at 280°, 
the aurichloride becomes grey at 150° and melts: •hhd\;’S6composes'at 
186°, ond iliQpicrate forms large, transparent prisms and melts at. 165° ; 
two mercurioMorides are' 1 described,- one melting akabont 115°'and the 
‘'other at 215° with decomposition. The 1 dimethioMde, O 10 H 12 N 3 ,2MeI, 
'\'t $; a yellow oil which ( cannot be made to crystallise. Attempts to 
, 1 1 1 ,^ ; ', 1 , , a a 2 
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convert nicoteine into nicotine' by redaction failed; tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid are without action, whilst sodium and alcohol yield a 
product which is not volatile with steam. When the 5m??o-derivative 
of the base is reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid (compare Abstr., 
1898, i, 688, and 1900, i, 685), a base is obtained which is volatile with 
steam but is neither nicotine nor nicoteine. The formula 
AJH-CEL „ .CH=CH 
CH <*T==CH^ CH ' CH ^NMe-CH 3 ’ 
given to the ba!s© shows it to be closely allied with dihydronicotyrine 
(Pictet and Orepieux, Abstr., 1898, i, 688) and dehydronicotine (Pinner 
and Wolffensteio, Abstr., 1892, 1010 ; 1895, ii, 308), and explains the 
following facts. (1) Nicoteine on oxidation with nitric acid yields 
nicotinic acid ; (2) it decolorises aqueous potassium permanganate in 
presence of sulphuric acid ; (3) its acid solutions respond to the tests 
for a pyrrole derivative. 

Nicotelline , O 10 H 8 N 2 , is only very slightly soluble in water and ether, 
and is best extracted from the original aqueous solution by chloroform ; 
it crystallises from this solvent on adding light petroleum in small, 
white needles, melts at 147—148° and boils slightly above 300°; 
unlike the other alkaloids of tobacco, its aqueous solution is neutral to 
litmus. It does not appear to be a pyrrole derivative, and does not 
decolorise potassium permanganate in presence of sulphuric acid ; the 
hydrochloride is easily soluble in water and the platinichloride sparingly 
so; the aur (chloride sinters and decomposes at about 170°, and the 
mer cur (chloride melts at 200—201°. Nicotelline differs from the 
other alkaloids of tobacco in yielding a very sparingly soluble di- 
chromate. W. A. I). 

Pilocarpine. By Adolf Pinner and Erich Koiilhammer (Ber,, 
1901, 34, 727—736. Compare Abstr., 1900, r, 456; 685, and Jowett, 
Trans., 1900, 77, 494, 851, and Abstr., i, 686).—The authors confirm 
their statement that the potassium and barium salts of piluvic acid are 
derived from an acid C 8 H 14 0 6 , although the acid itself/a yellowish, 
non-crystallisable syrup, has the formula C 8 H 12 0 5 , and the ethyl ester 
the formula C 8 B“ 10 Q 8 Et 2 ; the amyl ester, O 8 H 1 ’ 0 O 5 (C 5 H 11 ) 2 boils at 192° 
under 25 mm, pressure and is somewhat unable. 

In addition to piluvic acid, the oxidation of pilocarpine with aqueous 
potassium permanganate apparently gives rise to nitrogenous acids, a 
small quantity of barium salt, O n H 15 0 5 NBa being isolated. 

When barium pxlocarpoeafce is oxidised with 1 per cent, aqueous 
potassium permanganate (corresponding with 50), it yields iso hydro- 
chelidonic acid , C 7 H 10 O ft , which crystallises from its aqueous solution in 
colourless, lustrous needles and melts at 145°; the barium salt, 
G 7 H 8 0 6 Ba,H 2 0, forms small leaflets and is sparingly soluble, and the 
lead salt, C 7 H 8 0 5 Pb, is anhydrous. Whether the acid is identical with 
Volhard’s hydrochelidonie acid (Abstr., 1890, 30; 1892,432) is un¬ 
certain; the melting point is the same, hut Yolhard’s barium, salt 
contained 2—2JH 2 0, In addition to the fsohydrochelidonic V>id 
isolated, a potassium salt was obtained which was either potassium 
liiMdnate or a molecular mixture of potassium oxalate and succinate^ 

’ w. a.da 
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Thebonidine. By Eduard Ygngerichten (Ber. } 1901, 34, 
767—-770).—The base thebenidine, which is produced together with 
pyrene on distilling thebenine with zinc dust, is insoluble in water, but 
crystallises from benzene, melts at 144—148°, and is not oxidised by 
chromic acid; it forms a yellow platinichloride , (C 15 H 9 N) 2 ,H 0 PtCl 6 ; 
the methiodide, C 10 H 12 NI, forms yellow prisms, melts at about 240° and 

cannot be methylated further. The formula 

0 3 \uh:ch/ 0 a 

is suggested for the base. T. M. L. 

Theobromine and Caffeine and the Salts they Form. 
By Theodor Paul (Arch. Pharm ., 1901, 239, 48—90).—One part of 
theobromine requires for its solution 3282 parts of (carefully purified) 
water at 18°; of Nj 4 hydrochloric acid, 2125 ; of N hydrochloric acid, 
1205 ; of NflO sodium hydroxide, 57*02 ; of Nj 4 sodium hydroxide, 22*93 
parts. As the solubility in acid is so very little more than in water, it 
is evident that the hydrochloride is very largely dissociated hydro- 
lytically, and that the basic character of theobromine is very feeble. 
On the other hand, the large increase of solubility in sodium hydroxide 
indicates that the sodium salt is much less dissociated hydrolytically, 
and that the acid character of theobromine is much more marked than 
the basic. The dissociation constant, h , of theobromine for its dissocia- 

tion into 0 7 H 8 0 2 N 4 *0H and H, is 1*33 x 10~ 8 , and the degree of its 
dissociation in the solution saturated at 18° is 0*0027. The constant 

+ — ■ 

for its dissociation into C 7 H 8 0 2 N 4 *H and OH is 1*5 x IQ- 14 . As an acid, 
then, theobromine is about of equal strength with the substituted 
phenols and the cresols, and is about 100 times weaker than uric acid. 
As a base, it Is about 60 times weaker than betaine, and about 40,000 
times weaker than aniline. The molecular conductivity of theobromine 
in aqueous solution saturated at 18°, is 0*9 ; it may be regarded as due 
only to the acid dissociation of the substance. C. F. B. 

Synthesis of Derivatives of Pyridine and of Trimethylene- 
pyrrole. By Icilio Guareschi (Mem. Real. Accad. Sci. Torino, 1901, 
[ii], 50, 235—288. Compare Abstr., 1897, i, 168; Grande, Abstr., 
1898, i, 272; Quenda, Abstr., 1898, i, 272; Pasquali, Abstr., 1898, i, 
272; Sabbatani, Abstr., 1898, i, 273; Guareschi, Abstr., 1898, i, 274 ; 
1900, i, 52, and 558; Guareschi and Grande, Abstr., 1900, i, 111 and 
H2);k4-This paper deals with the formation of ring compounds by the 
action of various ketones on ethyl cyanoacetate in presence of 
either Ammonia or an amine. In addition to the work already 
published (loc. cit.), the foliowing new results have been obtained. 
3 ; fy-Dicycmo-jti : 6-dioxy-l ; 4 ; 4 -trimethylpiperidine, 

» ™»<5SSSjio(CS)> CIKe >’ 

prepared by the interaction of acetone (1 mob), methyl or ethyl 
cyanoacetate (2 inols.) and an alcoholic solution of methylamme (3 mols.) 
with subsequent acidification, separates from dilute alcohol in large, 
colourless, acicular crystals which melt at 163—163*5°, and when 
heated rapidly, volatilise unchanged; it is very soluble in pyridine, 
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less so in alcohol or boiling water, and very slightly in other. Its 
aqueous solution has a, marked acid reaction, and when neutralised with 
ammonia gives a voluminous white precipitate with silver nitrate 
solution. It contains two hydrogen "atoms replaceable- by silver ; the 
mono-silver, C\ 0 H 10 O 2 N 3 Ag [Ag«= 2 or 3], and the di-silver, (J l0 H <J O 2 N 3 Ag., 
[Ag : Ag = 3 : 5 or 2:0], derivatives are both white precipitates* 
The dk‘&romo4mvative separates from dilute acetic acid solution in 
colourless lamina or short prisms which melt at 144—145°, and 
decompose at about 200° with evolution of bromine. On heating the 
dibromo-compound with excess of 50 per cent, acetic acid, it yields 
3 : 5-Dicytmo-l : 4 ; ^rimetliyUrimethyhmdicarboniwiide, 

which separates from alcohol in acicular crystals melting at 24l*5°> 
and dissolves readily in pyridine, less so in alcohol, and to a slight 
extent in water ; it sublimes in the form of a bulky mass of slender 
needles, gives a neutral aqueous solution, not precipitated by silver 
nitrate in presence of ammonia, and does not absorb bromine. 

. 3 : 5-Dicyano- 2 : $<Uoxy- 4 : ^-dimethyl- 1 -ethylpiperidine, 

b 6 NH- 2 Mo a BtO a (ON) 3 , ' 

obtained by the interaction of acetone, ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic 
ethylamine, separates from dilute alcohol in hard, sparkling, colourless 
crystals melting at 110*5—111*5°; it is very soluble in pyridine or 
alkali solutions* less so in alcohol, and only to a slight extent in water, 
giving an acid solution. Its chromo-derivative separates from dilute 
acetic acid in colourless, prismatic crystals which melt at 130—132° 
and are soluble in acetic acid. Heated with 50 percent, acetic acid, the 
dibromo-compound is converted into 

3 : §*X)icycmo* 4 : 4- dimethyl- 1 - etkylirimethyleiicdicarbonimide , 

which separates in hard, heavy crystals melting at 211° and sub¬ 
liming in very light, colourless needles ; it is very soluble in pyridine, 
slightly so in water, and has- a neutral reaction. 

3: 5-Dieycmo J 2 : Mioxy-l-benzyM : 4 -dimethylpiperidim, 

C 7 IV d & NH^Me a 0 2 (0N) 2 , 

prepared from acetone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic benzylamino, 
separates from dilute alcohol in long, silky needles which molt at 
, 149—150° and dissolve in potassium hydroxide solution. It has an 
acid reaction and when neutralised with sodium hydroxide solution 
behaves like a monobasic acid* 

3 : B-Dicycmo~2 : ft-dioxy- 4:4- dimethyl-l-ethylempiperidim, 

C 2 H 4 (N<Jg: 

obtained from acetone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic ethylene- 
diamine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in small plates which become 
yellow at 250° and melt and decompose at 287—290° ; it dissolves 
slightly in alcohol, and to a less extent in water, yielding an acid 
solution; it behaves as'a dibasic acid towards sodium hydroxide, and 
gives a white, insoluble, silver salt and coloured, insoluble copper and 
ferrous derivatives. 
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*> ‘ 5-Dieyano-2 ; OuHoxy-d-mothyM-etbylpiperidine, when neutralised 
with ammonia or sodium hydroxides gives oh a little ethane (see 
Grande, Abstr,, 1898, i, 272); if magnesium hydroxide is used for the 
neutralisation, the a,mount of ethane obtained corresponds with the 
resolution of the piperidine derivative into dicyano-y-methylglut- 
aconimide and ethane, 

3 ; 5~Dicycmo~2 : Q-dioxy-1 : 4- dimethyl -4- elhylpiperidim, 
0 r> NH 2 Me 2 Et0 2 (CJSf) 2 , 

obtained from methyl ethyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic 
methylamine, separates from dilute alcohol in sparkling laminae or 
small crystals melting at 192*5°; it dissolves readily in pyridine, less 
so in alcohol or acetic acid, and slightly in water, forming an acid 
solution which, with ammonia and silver nitrate, yields a white pre¬ 
cipitate ; the aqueous solution gives a white precipitate with chlorine 
‘ or bromine water, and when neutralised with ammonia decomposes 
into ethane and'an unstable ammonium derivative of dicyano-1 :4- 
dimethylglutaconimide which is immediately resolved into ammonia 
and dicyano-1 : 4-dimethylglutaconimide. The ditiro mo-derivative, 
C 11 H n 0 2 N 3 Br 2 , separates from dilute acetic acid in hard, prismatic, 
colourless crystals melting at 106—107*5° and when heated with acetic 
acid yields 

3 : 5-Dicyano-1: i-dimethyl-i-ethyUrimethylenedicarbonimide, 
6 r> NMe 2 l Et0 2 (CN) 2 , 

which crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 
161—162° and subliming in the form of very slender needles; it is 
soluble in alcohol or acetic acid and slightly so in water, giving a 
neutral solution, and it does not combine with bromine. 

3 ; ft-DicyanO "2 : d-dioxy-i-methyl-l *. 4 -dieihylpiperidine, 
0 5 lSrH 2 MeEt 2 0 2 (0N) 2 , 

prepared by the interaction of methyl ethyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacetate, 
ami alcoholic ethylamine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
laminas which melt at 146—147*5° and dissolve slightly in water, 
giving an acid solution ; on neutralising the latter with ammonia, 
ethane is evolved. The chromo-derivative separates from dilute acetic 
acid in colourless crystals melting at 112—115°, and when heated 
with 50 per cent, acetic acid yields 

3 : 5~DicyanoA«mcthyl* 1 : 4 Hh'6thyliriitiethyUmdicarbommide t 
0 ft NMcEt 2 0 2 (0N) 2 , 

which crystallises from dilute acetic acid in light needles melting at 
155*5°; it is soluble in pyridine or alcohol, 

3 ; 5-ZHoyano -2 ; §-dioxyA-7MtkylA-ethyl -1 ■ cdlylpiperidme^ 
0 y H 6 *C 5 HH 2 MeEt0 2 (CN) 2 , 

prepared from methyl ethyl ketone,,ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic 
allylamine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, sparkling needles 
which* melt at 91—92° and dissolve slightly in water, giving an acid 
solution. 

3 : 6-Dicyano-2 : Q-dioxy-1 : i-dimethylA-propylpiperidme, 

' ■* C 5 NH 2 Me 2 Pr«0 2 (0N) 2 , 

obtained from methyl propyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic 
methylamine, crystallises from water in sparkling laminae which melt 
at 134—135*5° and dissolve in alcohol, and to a less extent in water, 
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yielding a strongly acid solution ; it is soluble in alkali solution, and in 
presence of ammonia and mercury decomposes with evolution of propane. 

3 : 5-Dicyano- 2 : 6 - diox y - 4 - methyl -4 - i mpropylp^eridim, 
O fi NH a MeP^O a (ON) 2) 

prepared from methyl isopropyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacobate, and 
ammonia, crystallises in plates melting at 232—234°; when neutral* 
ieed with ammonia, propane is evolved. The d^iw/MO-derivative, 
C ii H ii° 2 N 3 Br 2 > melts at 163—165°. ^ 

3 : b-Dicyana-i-methyl 4-i sopropyUrimethylenedicarbonimide t 
• ‘ O fi NHMePi^O s (ON) 2 , 

has an acid reaction, and crystallises in prisms melting at about 240°. 

[With Carlo Mknsio.—3 : 5-Dicycmo- 2 ; §~dioxy-i-methyl«i-butyl- 
piperidine , C 4 H Q *0 5 NH a Me0 2 (CN) 2 , prepared from methyl butyl ketone, 
ethyl cyanoacotate, and alcoholic ammonia, separates from water in 
broad, nacreous plates which melt at 180—182° and dissolve readily in 
acetone, pyridine, or alkali solutions ; on treating the aqueous solution 
with ammonia or magnesium hydroxide, butane is evolved. The silver 
salt, 0 l2 H 14 O 3 N 8 A.g, was prepared, and the dibromo- derivative, 
0 12 H 13 0 2 N 3 Brg, which forms colourless crystals melting at 128—129° 
and is soluble" in acetic acid. When heated with 5'0 per cent, acetic 
acid, the dibromo-compound yields 

3 : 5~DicyanoA~meihyl~bJ)utyUrim£thylenedAmrbonimidei 

O 4 H 0 *O a NHMeO 9 (ON) v 

which forms white plates soluble in water and melting at 188—189°; 
when heated with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, it yields ammonia 
and the sodium salt of methylbutyldicyanotrimebhylenedicarboxylie 
acid; the silver salt of the imide was prepared. 

3 : S-Dicyano- 2 : Q-dioxtp 1 ; i^wwthykbbitfylp'ipevvdine, 

0>I,/C 5 NH*Mo a O a (CN )„ 

prepared from methyl butyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacotate, and alcoholic 
methylamine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless prisms melt¬ 
ing at 123° and, when neutralised with ammonia, yields butane, 

3 s B-Dicymo-% : MiowyAwiAthyl'iAmbutylpifmidim, 

OfiNHgMoO^OlSfVOXt/OriMoj, 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in long needles melting at 241—242° 
and is soluble in alkaline hydroxide or carbonate solution, or in alcohol, 
and to a slight extent in water, giving an acid solution ; it decolorises 
bromine, and when neutralised with ammonia or magnesium hydroxide 
yields butane. 

[With Silvio Baldt. —3 ; S-Dieyano- 2 : Miotkwpi-nwtiiylA'imhewyl* 
piperidine , 0 5 NH 3 Me0 2 (CN) 2 * CIi 2 * OH 2 * OH011 Me.,, prepared from 
methyl isohexyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacotate, and alcoholic ammonia, 
crystallises from alcohol in sparkling laminae melting at 166*5—168*5°; 
it is almost insoluble in water, has an acid reaction, and forms a dibromo - 
derivative.] 

3 : 5-Dicyano- 2 ; §~dioxy~i*methylAAmhemnylpipendine, 
C 5 NH 8 Me0 2 (CN V 0 % C% OH :CMe 2 , 
prepared from methyl heptenone, ethyl cyan oacet ate, and alcoholic 
ammonia, crystallises from alcohol in shining lamina melting at 
183—184*5°; it is soluble in alcohol, acetone, pyridine, or acetic acid, 
and slightly so in water, giving an acid solution. 
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3 i H-Dicyam *2 : §«dioxyA~mMhyl-imonylpiperidine, 

0 ri NH 3 Me0 2 (0N) a * OH 2 -[OH a V Off a , 
crystallises from alcohol in nacreous plates which melt at 136*5—437*5° 
and are greasy to the touch ; it is soluble in alcohol or acetic acid and 
in potassium hydroxide or ammonia solution. The ammonium salt 
decomposes with evolution of nonane ; the silver, copper, calcium , and 
barium salts and the d^&romo-derivative were prepared. 

3 : §-l)icyano~2 : GaltoxyA- ethylA-propylpiperidine , 
OfiNHjjEtErO^ONjg, 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in sparkling plates melting at 21G—217°; 
it is very soluble in pyridine and slightly so in water, yielding an acid 
solution which gives a white precipitate with aqueous chlorine or 
bromine; with potassium permanganate, it yields hydrogen cyanide,and 
the aqueous solution neutralised with ammonia does not evolve propane 
but ethane, the corresponding ammonium derivative of propyl dicyano- 
glutaconimide being also formed ; the silver and cuprammoniuni salts 
of this latter compound were also prepared. The obibromo- derivative 
of the dioxypiperidine, 0 ia H 13 0 2 N s Br 2 , separates from dilute acetic 
acid in colourless prisms melting at 159—161°, and when heated with 
acetic acid is converted into 

3 ; LY~I)icyanoA’CthijlA~p?'opyUrim,ethylenedicarbo7iimide , 

C 5 NH E tPr a 0 2 (ON ) 2 , 

crystallising in sparkling needles which melt at 186—186*5° and are 
soluble in alcohol. 

3 : b-DicywiO'2 : §-dioxy~i : 4 -dipropylpiperidim, 0 fi NH s Pr a 2 0 2 (0N) 2 , 
prepared from dipropyl ketone, ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic 
ammonia, separates from dilute alcohol either in long, silky needles 
or in heavy, prismatic crystals melting at 220*5°; it dissolves very 
readily in pyridine, less so in dilute potassium hydroxide or ammonia 
solution ; in aqueous solution, it is decomposed by magnesium hydroxide 
and very rapidly by ammonia solution with evolution of propane, 
whilst calcium hydroxide is without action. Its dibromo -derivative 
separates from dilute acetic acid in dense, rhombic plates which melt 
at 136—138° and are soluble in acetic acid. 

3 : 5~Dicyano~2 : Q-tMoxyA-phmyl-bmHlhylpiperulim, 
0 B NH ; ,MePhO a (ON)a, 

prepared from acetophenone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic ammonia, 
separates from alcohol in nacreous laminin which become brown at 
about 270° and melt at about 280° ; it dissolves slightly in water and 
on neutralisation with alkalis behaves as a monobasic acid. 

*3 ; &*Dicymo ~2 ; 6 <1 ioxy -4 -phenethylA-methylpiperidim, 
O 5 NH g MeO 2 (0N) 2 # GH 3 *0H 2 Fh, 

crystallises from alcohol in shining, colourless, rhombic plates with 
blunted angles and melts at 223—224*5° to a reddish-brown liquid; 
when partially neutralised with dilute ammonia solution, it gradually 
decomposes into ethylbenzene and the ammonium salt of dicyano- 
methylglutaconimide ; towards alkalis, it behaves like a dibasic acid. 
It forms white, crystalline ammonium and magnesium salts, a yellow, 
insoluble copper salt, and a white, sparingly soluble silver salt. The 
dt&romo-derivative, C 16 I! 18 0 2 N 3 Br 2 , separates from dilute acetic acid 
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.in blunt-angled, .sinning rhombs moiling at 163 —'1 CI5 l % and when 
boated with GO per cent, acetic acid yields 

3 :5 •Dwyttno-^phmieihylri^mlhyl^wuthyle^MicarbonwmU^ 

C 5 N IlMeG 2 (ON ) 2 * OH 2 • 0 H .dffi, 

which separates from dilute acetic acid in dense, colourless crystals 
melting at 203—205°; it dissolves sparingly in water, giving an acid 
solution, and when mixed with dilute sodium hydroxide solution and 
distilled in a current of steam it yields ammonia and 1 :2-dicyano- 
3-methyl>3-phenethyltrimethylene-l : 2-dicarboxylic acid, 

3 ; 5~Dicyano-2 : 6 -dioxyA-phmlethyl- 1 : 4 -dwiethylpiperidine, 
0 6 NH 2 Me 2 0 a (CN ) 2 * CII 2 • 01-f a Ph, 

crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 203—204°; it is slightly 
soluble in water, more so in acetic acid or alkali solution, and behaves 
as a monobasic acid. 

3 : h-Dicyano-2 : 6 -dioxy A-styrylA m&hylpiperidine, 

C S N H . } Me(X( ON) a * OH: UIIPh, 

obtained from benzylideneacetone, ethyl cyanoacotato, and alcoholic 
ammonia, melts at 275—277°, and on treating with ammonia and 
acidifying with hydrochloric acid, yields a compound separating in the 
form of short prisms or rhombic plates, melting and decomposing with 
evolution of gas at 281—283°; this compound is being further inves¬ 
tigated. 

From the results obtained in the preparation of the compounds above 
described, the following conclusions are drawn. Ketones containing 
normal chains react most readily with ethyl cyanoacetate and am¬ 
monia, or an amine, to form dicyanodioxypiperidine derivatives. The 
prolongation of one of the normal alkyl groups of the ketone increases 
the amount of product obtained, a result which is also produced by the 
presence of phenyl in one of the alkyl radicles. When the two radicles 
of the ketone arc identical, the amount of product obtained decreases 
as the radicle increases in size, iso Ketones containing a CU 2 group, 
give good results, but with those in which a secondary, or tertiary, 
carbon atom is -united directly with the carbonyl group, the reaction 
'takes'place with difficulty. With aromatic ketones having a phenyl 
radicle in direct combination with the carbonyl group, the reaction 
proceeds either with difficulty or not at all, but the opposite is 1 the 
case if one or more OH 2 groups intervene between the phenyl and 
carbonyl radicles,' , In the decomposition of the ammonium or mag¬ 
nesium compounds of the dicyanodioxypiperidine derivatives prepared 
from ketones of the form OH g *CO*B, methane is never evolved, but 
always a hydrocarbon of higher molecular weight. Other theoretical 
considerations, such as the influence of the large number of electro¬ 
negative groups present in the molecules of these compounds on their 
acid character, are discussed. The author is continuing his researches, 

T\ H. l\ 

Derivatives of Diethyl Ketone. By ■ Edoarxx) Brand (Aui 
Acead, Sci. Torino > 1900—1901, 30, 187—195).—3 s &-Dmjam«2 : 6- 

dioxy 4 ; &~diethylpiperidine } NH<^qq 4 E^» obtained toge¬ 

ther with cyanacetamide by the interaction of diethyl ketone,"ethyl 
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eyanoacetate, ami alcoholic ammonia, forms thin, colourless, shining 
leaflets which inelt at 20() n , ami dissolve slightly in water and to a 
greater extent in alcohol. The silver salt, 0 ll Tl 12 0 2 N,,Ag, is a white 
precipitate, and the cuprmimonium salt, (0 n H 12 O 2 'Njy0u,4NH ; j,H 2 0, 
forms bluish-violet crystals. On neutralising the aqueous solution 
with ammonia or magnesium hydroxide, it decomposes into ethane, and 
the ammonium salt of 3:5-dicyano-4-othylglutaconimide already ob¬ 
tained by Treves (A tti Accad . Bel Torino , 1899, 34) by the action 
of ethyl eyanoaeotate on propaldehydo in presence of ammonia* 
The dibromo- derivative of the dicyanodioxydiethylpiperidine, 

crystallises from dilute acetic acid in short prisms, melting and decom¬ 
posing at 182°. 

By distillation with sodium hydroxide solution, the piperidine com¬ 
pound is decomposed into ammonia and sodium 1; 2*dicyano-3 : 3-di- 
ethyltrimethylene-1 : 2-clicarboxylate. 

8 : S-Dicyano-’A : 4 -diethyltrimethylenedicarbonimide, 

xttt^ 00 ’9 Psnr* 

N1I <CO-C(CJ$ )^ >CIit 2’ 

obtained by the action of acetic acid on the dibromo-compound above 
described, molts at 202° and forms a silver salt obtained as a white 
precipitate. T. H. P. 


Action of Nitric Acid on Tetriodopyrrole, (Iodole). By II. 
Cousin (J. Fharm „ 1901, [vi], 13, 269—272),—When tetriodopyr- 
role in ethereal solution is treated in the cold with a mixture of nitric 
and acetic acids, it yields two nifcro-compounds, of which the more 
abundant nitrotriiodopyrrole, C 4 NHI 8 , N0 2 , crystallising in stellate groups 
of golden-yellow, prismatic needles, can be separated from the second 
by its much greater solubility in absolute alcohol. It is very sparingly 
soluble in hot water, benzene, or chloroform, but copiously in ether, and 
decomposes at 185—187° without fusion ; the hydrogen atom is replace¬ 
able by metals, with formation of reddish-orange, explosive salts. The 
second compound is reserved for future investigation. 

JJmitrodiiodopyrrole , G 4 NHI li (NO i ») 1 )? formed by the action of fuming 
nitric acid at 100° on the preceding compound, forms golden-yellow, 
crystalline plates, sparingly soluble in cold water, readily so in alcohol, 
melts and decomposes at 190—192°, and forms reddish-orange alkali 
salts, that of potassium being Sparingly soluble in cold water. 

M. J. S* 

Studies on Isatin. By Leon Mabghlewski and J. Bukaczewski 
(Bull. Acad . Bel Cracow , 1900, 374—376. Compare Absfcr,, 1900, i, 
100).—The condensation of acetyl-^-isatin with o-phenylenediamine 
produces o-aminophenylhydroxyquinoxaline, and not o-aminophen- 
imesatine ( loc . cik). For both indophenazine and a quinoxaline 
derivative to be formed from isatin and o-phenylenediamine in aqueous 
solution, the isatin must either be present as isatinic acid or as a 
mixture of lactim and lactam. 

Q-Acetylaminophenylhydroxyquinmaline, o witrophmylhydroxyethoxy- 
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quinoxalim, and o HicetylmhinophewylkydromjmMhylquimxaUm, have 
been prepared. 

The products of alkylation of Indoplienaxme are identical with the 
condensation products of alkyl-i/ci satins with ophenylenediamine, but 
the condensation of alkylated o*diamines with isatin leads to the 
formation of isomerides of the alkyl-indophenazines ; these are called 
by the author alkyl-^-indophenazines. Of the indophenazine series, a 
carboxylic acid, and two isomeric ethoxy indophenazines have been pre- 
"pared. Methyl-i/r-isatin and semi carbamide react, yielding two iso¬ 
merides of the formula C 10 H l0 O 2 N 4 . K. J. I 3 . 0. 

Constitution of Quinophthalone and the Two Isomeric 
Quinophthalines. By Alexander Eibnek and 0. Lange (Annalen , 
1901, 315, 303—350).—Quinophthalone, the base of quinoline-yellow, 
is produced by condensing quinaldine with phthalie anhydride j it 
may have the constitution, 

C' 11 NH 0 -C1I<^>C,H, or C,NH' ( .-<JHX<^«}h>CO, 

according as to which oxygen atom of the anhydride is eliminated in 
the condensation. The experimental results now obtained support 
the view that the colouring matter possesses the asymmetric constitu¬ 
tion represented by the second of these formulas. 

On adding bromine to an acetic acid solution of quinophthalone, a 
mixture of bromo-derivatives is obtained. The tribromo-com pound, 
C 18 H 10 O 2 N Br n , is precipitated from the acetic acid solution in orange- 
red needles which become yellow at 200° and melt at 228° ; this sub¬ 
stance when shaken with water yields the original base, and when 
treated with absolute alcohol gives rise to the mo^o^m/fo-compound, 
O ltJ H 10 O 2 NBr, which is also produced by direct bromination ; it crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, melts at 174°, and when boiled with alcohol or 
warmed for a short time with solutions of the alkali hydroxides or 
carbonates is reconverted into quinophthalone^ 

DiMtroquinophthalom , (J 18 H u O a N 3 , produced by passing nitrogen 
tetroxide into a cooled glacial acetic acid solution of quinophthalone, is 
precipitated, on the addition, of water, in white flakes ; it melts in¬ 
definitely at about 133 a , Ntiroquinophthalom, O 18 H 10 O 4 N«, obtained 
by the action of the nitrous fumes from nitric acid and amadous 
oxide, on quinophthalone dissolved in acetic acid, crystallises in felted, 
yellow needles, and melts at 140°. It is also produced by boiling the 
preceding compound with alcohol, and is itself reconverted into the 
original colouring matter by the action of alkalis or dilute acids. 

The ease with which quinophthalone is regenerated from its bromo- 
and nitro-derivatives indicates that the substances are of the nature 
of additive products, the formation of which depends on the existence, 
in its molecule, of a double linking corresponding with that indicated 
in the asymmetric formula. Phthalie chloride, which is represented 
as having an asymmetric constitution, condenses with quinaldine to 

form a compound , CyNH 0 *CH a *0(011 which crystallises in 

yellow needles, melts at 124°, and when heated, either alone or with 
sodium hydroxide solution, yields quinophthalone. This condensation 
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product is also obtained as an intermediate step in the preparation of 
quinophthalone, providing that the temperature is maintained below 150°. 

An almost quantitative yield of quinophthalone is obtained by heat¬ 
ing on the water-bath a mixture of diethyl plithalate, quinaldine, and 
sodium wire ; it is also readily produced by adding bromine to a benzene 
solution of phthalidylquinaldine (m. p. 104°), and heating the dibromide, 
C 18 H 12 0 2 lSlBr 2 , until the evolution of hydrogen bromide ceases. Nencki 
(Abstr.j 1896, i, 256) assigned to phthalidylquinaldine the constitution 

o b nii 6 - ch 2 - CI-K^^CO, supposing that the hydroxyl group of 

phthalaldehydic acid, OH*CH<^^£>CO, had been eliminated in the 

condensation ; the preceding results are, however, more readily explained 
on the assumption that the carbonyl group is involved in the condensa¬ 
tion, and that the product has the constitution 

C 9 NH 6 -CH:C<8 8 (Jf>C!H-OH; 

this substance could take up 2 atoms of bromine to form a dibromide, 

C, ; NEV CHBr •CBr<^i>CH-OH,from which quinophthalone would 

be obtained by the subsequent elimination of hydrogen bromide. The 
dibromide is quite stable in boiling benzene, and crystallises from this 
solvent in colourless leaflets melting at 108°. 

Quinophthalone forms unstable alkali derivatives when treated with 
alcoholic solutions of the alkali hydroxides, but is not decomposed on 
heating at 200° with excess of sodium methoxide or the corresponding 
ethyl or amyl derivative. 

Quinophthaloneanil, C 9 NH 0 *CH“INPh, produced by heat¬ 
ing together a mixture of aniline, zinc chloride, and the colouring 
matter, crystallises from alcohol or chloroform in red, felted needles 
and melts at 232°; it is also readily obtained by condensing its 
generators in a benzene solution in the presence of aluminium chloride. 
The anil is hydrolysed either by acid or alkalis. a-Quinophthaline, 

C,,Nir 0 -GH:O<8|]b>C:NH, produced by heating quinophthalone 

with alcoholic ammonia at 200°, melts at 305°, and yields a plating 
chloride and a 6mno-derivative, 0 38 EI u ON 2 Br, melting respectively at 
278° and 100°; it is readily decomposed by aniline or phenylhydrazine, 
the former base giving rise to quinophthaloneanil whilst the latter 
furnishes a compound, G y4 H l7 ON 3 , crystallising in red, felted needles 
and melting at 165°. coQuinophthaline is readily hydrolysed to quinoph¬ 
thalone by mineral acids and also when heated to 200° with methyl 
alcohol; These reactions indicate that the base is an xmino-derivative of 
quinophthalone, the imino-group being, in fact, eliminated in the form 
of ammonia in the foregoing decompositions. 

q u 

An isomeric base, fi-gumophlhcdim, O 9 NH 0 *OHI 

produced by slowly addingphthalimide to a mixture of quinaldine and zinc 
chloride heated at 160—180°, separates in the form of its sulphate, 

c, 8 h; s on s ,h 2 so 4 , 
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on dissolving the fused mass in concentrated sulphuric acid and pouring 
the solution into water. The base separates from acetic acid or alcohol 
in yellow, cubic crystals and melts at 2l8 f \; it is lass basic than its 
isomeride and dissolves more readily in the organic; solvents* ^ Its salts 
are yellow and amorphous, it forms a mlmr derivative, 0 |iS 'ir rl ()N' i} A.g, 
but does not interact with the alkali hydroxides, phenyl hydrazine, 
acetic anhydride or benzoic chloride. Unlike its a-isomoride, it is not 
easily converted into quinophtlialone on heating with mineral acids, 
the action only taking place in scaled tubes at temperatuvos above 
100°. The base, when treated with bromine in glacial acetic acid 
solution, yields a mixture of mono- and tribromo-i lerivatives melting 
respectively at 56—59° and 170°; tho monohromo-compound, when 
boiled with alcohol, or warmed with alkaline solutions, is reconverted 
into the original substance. 

/?-Quinophthaline and aniline do not react oven at boiling point of 
the latter base, but on adding zinc chloride to the mixture ammonia 
is eliminated, and quinaldine and plithalanii .are produced. 

Succinimidequinaldim , C 9 N.H ( p O il £>110, prepared by heat * 

ing together succinimido, quinaldine, and zinc chloride, dissolving tho 
product in concentrated sulphuric acid, adding the solution to water, 
and decomposing the precipitated sulphate by ammonia, crystallises 
from alcohol in feathery aggregates of leaflets and molts at 128°; 
it sublimes at higher temperatures and decomposes at 220°. Its 
solution in neutral solvents exhibits an intense green fluorescence 
which is diminished by the addition of acids j tho substance separates 
from benzene in thick, lemon-yellow crystals having a violet reflex. 
The hydrochloride crystallises in yellow noodles, tho sulphate ami tho 
platinichonde, C 14 II 12 0]Sr 2 ,II 2 Ft01 ( j 1 in yellow prisms, those salts molt 
respectively at 24.0°, 218 5 , and 215°. Tho compound 

o S) ni f an :o<2{J!f>oo. 

analogous, to quinophbhalono, could not bo obtained by the direct 
condensation of quinaldine and succinic anhydride ; it was, bowman*, 
prepared by heating tho preceding base with 'hydrochloric acid at l OUT 
The product crystallises from alcohol in aggregates of brilliant yellow 
needles, and melts at 108°. (1 T. M. 


Tetramethyldiaminophenylanthranol and Tetramethyl- 
diammophenyloxanthranoL By Albin Haiylkr and A wmn (J uyot 
( BulLjSoc. Clmn 1901, [iii], 25, 315 —222).—Dimothylaminobenzoyb 
benzoic add condenses with dimethylanilino in the presence of acetic an- 


hydride to form dimethylanilinophthalein, OO<^ ( ^>C((J 0 H, t -i\ r Mo./).,, 

which is reduced by zinc in hydrochloric acid solution to dimethyl- 
anilinophthaiin or tctramethyldiaminotriphonylmothane-o-cavboxyiic 
acid, COgH*C 0 II 4 *C.lT(O ( >II 4 *NAie 2 ) 2 ., The latter compound, when din- 
solved in dimethylanilino and treated with phosphorus oxychloride, 
com!onscs to histelramethyldiaminoph^jlanthranol, 
r_ ^(j/cLir *isnviAw '. 


[C 0 H 4 < 2 ^ 5 ^^ ) ^ ) >OJ£ / NM: o q ; 
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which crystallises from boiling toluene in large scales containing 
1 mol. of the solvent; when heated to 200°, it becomes phosphorescent 
through oxidation, and melts at about 275°. TetmmethyMiamino- 

phemjloxcmthranol , obtained by oxidising 

\j\)*****'*" \j^ xl g # JlN LYl0 2 

the preceding compound with potassium dichromate or ferric chloride, 
crystallises from, chloroform in large, pale-yellow prisms melting at 
213°, dissolves in sulphuric acid with the red coloration characteristic 
of phenyloxanthranols, and differs entirely from the substance de¬ 
scribed under the same name by O. Fischer (Annalen, 1881, 200, 112). 
In the oxidation of the anthranol, a fugitive blue coloration is observed, 
which is due to the formation of an unstable salt, which subsequently 
undergoes hydrolysis ; it forms, with zinc chloride, a rather more 
stable compound , crystallising in small, bronze coloured needles. 

1st. l; 

The Law of Anxochromes. By Paul Lemoult' (Compt. rend., 
1901, 132, 784—787).—The author contends, in reply to Oamichel 
and Bayrac (this voh, i, 296) that the law of anxochromes holds good 
for triphenylmethane derivatives containing 2 atoms of tertiary 
nitrogen, as in tetramethyldiaminotriphenylcarbinol oxalate and 
tetraethyldiaminotriphenylcarbinol sulphate, or 3 atoms of tertiary 
nitrogen as in hexaethyltriaminotriphenylcarbinol hydrochloride, and 
sodium dimethyldiethyldibenzyltriammotriphenylcarbinoldisulphonate. 
Diagrams of the spectra are given, showing that the maximum of the 
unabsorbed red band is the same for both members of each of these 
pairs of compounds, but differs in the case of the two pairs. Care is 
required to determine the exact position of maximum transparence 
and the selection of a suitable degree of dilution of the solution is 
important. 0. H. B. 

Action of. Aniline and of Ammonia on 5-Chloro-l-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole Methochloride. By August Michaelis and 
E. Gunkel (Ber„ 1901, 34, 723—727).—The compound formed by 
heating aniline with antipyrine and phosphorus oxychloride {Silber- 
stein, German Patent, 1899, 113384) probably owes its origin to the 
intermediate formation of 5-c]iloro-l-phenyl-3-mcthylpyrazole metho¬ 
chloride (Abstr., 1899, i, 941), as it is obtained when the latter is 
heated with aniline for 8 hours at 250°; it probably therefore is an 

C.M;e==NMev 

cmibantipyrine (anilopyrine) of the formula, ( NFh< ;>NPh, cor- 

CH==C—/ 

CMe~NMe x 

responding with the formula | 0<< \NTh for antipyrine. This 

C H^=0-/ 

constitution is more probable than 

stance is not changed when heated 
or with alcoholic .potassium hydroxide, whereas benzylideneaniline, 
OHPh*NPh, and similar compounds always lose aniline when similarly 
treated. 

With excess of nitric acid, anilopyrine yields two compounds , one 


CMe—NMA 

Btf.C(KPh)>^ eub- 

with hydrochloric' acid at 150° 
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almost insoluble in alcohol, and the other easily soluble. The former 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in red needles, and has the com¬ 
position Cl, 3 TT s N 8 'N0 2 , as it yields on reduction with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid an amino- corn pound, C ia H 8 N 8 *NH a , which crystallises from 
alcohol in small, dark-red, lustrous ieallets and melts at 215 °; the 
latter forms citron-yellow leaflets, me’ts at 164°, and probably also 
contains a nitre-group. 

Anilopyrine combines with methyl iodide at 100° to form the com- 
pound, which crystallises from water in yellowish prisms 

and melts at 174°. 

Aqueous or alcoholic ammonia does not act on antipyrine chloride 
(5-chloro-l“phenyl-3-methylpyrazole methochloride) at a high tem¬ 
perature, but ammonium carbonate after 12 hours at 200° yields 
iminopyrine , O n H 12 ]Sr 2 iNI:T, which crystallises from toluene in white 
needles and melts at 116°, W. A. I). 

Acetylenic Ketones. Synthesis of /5-Diketones. By Charles 
Moujreu and Kaymond .Delange (Bull, Sod. Chim„ 1901, [iii], 25, 
302—313).—Mainly an account of work "already published (Abstr., 
1900, i, 397 ; this vol., i, 14. Compare also Nef, Abstr,, 1900, i, 20). 
Idle action of semicarbazide on benzoylheptinene results in the forma¬ 
tion of Jiydrazodicarbonamide and 3 -phenyl-S-amylpyrazole, which 
crystallises from light petroleum in slightly yellow prisms melting at 
76°. This substance is also produced .by the action of hydrazine 
sulphate on benzoylheptinene. L. 

Aromatic Phenoxyacetamidines. By Georg Cotin (.7. pr. 
Ohem.;, 1901, [ii ], 63, 188—192).—By tlio condensation of phonoxy- 
aeotic acid and some of its derivatives with the o-diamines, 3 : 4-di- 
uininophcnetole or 3 : 4-tolylonediamine, the following phenoxyacet- 
anddines have been obtained, the condensation being brought about by 
heating mixtuws of the acid and base at about 150°, 

2»,/ ; 'hmovay methyl (letJioxyhci izimmazole t 01dh* OH 2 *C<^^^C (V ld' 3 *(0Et, 

forms colourless plates melting at 168—169° ; the hydrochloride melts 
at 205°, and the picrate, which forms thin plates, at 211—212°. 

%]}dI\dylomymMhylS-ethoxybenzimmazoh i 

C 0 H 4 Me-O-CII/ ; ,-0 Et,, 

crystallises in colourless plates melting at 145—146°; the picrate 
forms a crystalline precipitate melting at 226—227°, 

%m-Thymoxymethyl-$~ethoxybenziminazoU, 

C f J-I ? MePr-C)-CH 2 -C<|^>0 8 H 3 -OE( l , 

melts at 84—86°; the hydrochloride forms plates from alcohol melting 
at 208° ; the picrate melts at 194°. The isomeric carvacrol derivative 
melts at 124—125°; the picrate crystallises in greenish-yellow plates 
melting at 204°. 

%Gumacoxymethyl-h~eihoxyhei^iminazole, 

0Me-C 6 H 4 -0-CH>q<J5>C 6 H lt r0Efc I 
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crystallises in faintly violet needles melting at 122—123°; the picrate 
forms large, greenish needles which melt at 174°. 

2- m- Ewjenoxymethyl- 5 -ethoxy benz iminazole , 

OMe-C,H a (C 3 H 5 )-O-CH 2 -C<g^>0 0 H 8 -OEt, 

forms needles melting at 75—76°; the hydrochloride forms greenish 
needles, and the picrate needles melting at 125°. 

2-a-Naphthyloxy methyl-5-ethoxybenzimmazole, 

O 10 H 7 -O-CH 2 <^^>C 0 H s -OEt, 

melts at 190°, and forms a picrate melting at 227—228°. The 
j3-naphthyl derivative melts at 163—165° the hydrochloride at 221°, 
and the picrate at 249—250°, both decomposing. 

2-Phenoxymethyl-5-methylbenziminazole 9 OPh*CIT 2 • HoMe, 

melts at 170—171°; the picrate forms yellow needles melting at 
216—217°. 

2 "Guaiacoxymethyl-5-nielhylbenziminazole, 

OMe-C (J H 4 -0-CH 3 -C<^^>0 6 H 3 Me, 

forms star-shaped aggregates of needles melting at 78—80° ; the 
picrate melts at 179°. 

2 - Euge noxymethy l- 5-metkylbe nz iminazole, 

OMe-C 8 H 3 (C s H 5 )-0-CH 2 -C<^l>G fl H 3 Me 3 

forms lustrous plates melting at 71—73°; the picrate melts at 132°. 

K. J. P. O. 

Condensation of G-lyoxal and Benzaidehyde with Ammonia. 
By L. WewiOrski (Bull. Acad . Sci. Cracow , 1900, 398—399).—By the 
action of ammonia on a dilute aqueous solution of glyoxal and benz¬ 
aidehyde, a 60 per cent, yield of 2-phenyJglyoxaline is obtained. 
When ammonia gas is employed, and alcohol used as the solvent, 
hydrobenzanjukle, glyoxaline, glycosine, and much tarry substance are 
formed. 

2 -Phem/lglyoxaline crystallises in white scales or needles melting at 
148°; the hydrochloride forms long, white needles melting at 67*5—68°; 
the sulphate melts at 186—187°; the platinichloride forms orange- 
yellow needles. %PhenylA-methyl(jlyoxaline and %phenyl-\~ethyl- 
glyoxalim are oily liquids; the latter boils at 300—305°, and has a 
sp. gr. 1*0522 at 18°, and a molecular refraction 54*49, 

XL J. P. O. 

Chemistry of Elastic Ligament. By A. N. Richards and 
William J. Gies ( Proc . Amer. Physiol . Soc>, 1900, xi—xii; Amer. J. 
Physiol., 5).—Ligamentum nuchse of the ox contains appreciable 
quantities of mucin, having all the characters of the glucoproteid 
separable from white fibrous tissue. Like coagulable proteids, it is 
easily removed by extraction for a few days with lime-water. This 
renders subsequent extraction with hot alkali unnecessary. Elastin 
prepared after such extraction contains less sulphur (0*13 to 0*17 per 

VOL. LXXX. i. & 1 ) 
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cent.) than that prepared by older methods. The distribution of 
nitrogen by Selmltze’s method is 1*73 as ammonia, 3*08 as bases, and 
95*23 as amino-acids. W. D. 11. 

Chemical Nature of the Tetanus Poison, and the Chemistry 
of Albumoses. By H. Hayashi (<Chem . Gentr 1901, i, 411—412 ; 
from Comm . “Med. Fac. Imp. Jap. Univ Toldo , 4, 341—362).—- 
The precipitate formed by adding zinc chloride to a solution of 
Witte’s peptone which has been treated with sodium carbonate 
solution is a double compound of basic zinc carbonate and albu¬ 
moses, and contains at the most only traces of peptones. This 
u zinc carbonoalbumosate ” in the moist state is soluble in ammonium 
sulphate solution and the albumoses are precipitated from the solution 
by saturating it with ammonium sulphate. The zinc compound of the 
tetanus poison (compare Brieger and Fraenkel, Ber. Min. Woolly 27, 241) 
is soluble in sodium hydroxide solution, and gives the biuret reaction 
(compare Brieger and Boer, Zeit. Hyg., 21, 259). The poisonous com¬ 
pound obtained from this substance, however, contains zinc. From the 
behaviour of the zinc compound, the author concludes that the tetanus 
poison may belong to the group of albumoses, or that it contains an 
albumose combined with the poisonous substance, or that the latter is only 
carried down mechanically. The zinc compound is decomposed by am¬ 
monium sulphate and contains peptones in a state of combination. When 
the tetanus culture is neutralised with magnesium carbonate instead of 
with sodium carbonate, zinc chloride does not precipitate the whole of 
the poison. E. W. W. 

Antipeptone. By Fr. Kutscheb (Ber., 1901, 34, 504—506).—A. 
reply to Siegfried (this vol., i, 176). O. F. B, 

Epinephrine. By John J. Abel (Proc. Amer. Physiol. Foe., 

1900,v—vi. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 395; 1900,i, 72)..-If the autoclave 

is not used in the preparation of epinephrine, a more active product is 
obtained. Ton FurtlVs suprarenine (Abstr,, 1.900, ii, 292) is only a 
modification of epinephrine, being the native principle not subjected to 
benzoating or treatment in the autoclave. W. 1). II. 

Nature of Melanins and Allied Substances. By 'V'. BtHmsom: 
(Atti Beal. Acead, Lincei , 1901, f v], 10, i, 180 — 188),—By the action 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on tyrosine, a 
compound is obtained giving reactions identical with those of molan- 
oidic acid prepared by Sehniiedeberg by treating serum albumin with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (Abstr., 1898, i, 342). 

When tyrosine is treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
sodium nitrite, it yields a substance having all the reactions and pro¬ 
perties given by von Fiirth (“ The Action of Nitric Acid on Proteids,” 
Strassburg, 1899) as characteristic of the xantho melanin obtained by 
the action of fuming nitric acid on casein or scrapings of horn. 

The action of bromine on tyrosine in presence of water yields two 
substances, one soluble and the other insoluble in 95 per cent, alcohol ; 
on fusion with potassium hydroxide, these give a distinct odour of 
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indole or scatole, and in their method of preparation and isolation 
and in most of their reactions correspond with compounds (bromo- 
proteinclirome) prepared by the action of bromine on the products of 
pancreatic digestion. 

The small quantities of these products obtained have not allowed 
of their complete analysis, and the investigations are being continued. 

T. H. F. 

Products of Papain and Bromelin Proteolysis. By Lafayette 
B, Mendel and F. P. Underhill ( Proc . Amer. Physiol . Soc., 1900, 
xiii—xiv).—Papain shows proteolytic activity in both alkaline and 
slightly acid media. The primary products correspond closely to those 
obtained from peptic digestions. Leucine, tyrosine, and tryptophan do 
not occur if bacteria are excluded. Bromelin, on the other hand, 
readily forms leucine, tyrosine, and tryptophan, even in acid media. 

W. D. H. 

Aromatic Boron Compounds. By August Michaelis (Annalen, 
1901, 315, 19—43. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 190).—[With G. 
Thevj&nqt]. — m-Xylylborochloride , C 6 H 3 Me 2 'BCl 2 , prepared by heating 
m-mercurydixylyl with boron chloride at 200° during 24 hours, is a 
colourless liquid which fumes in air and boils at 218°. m -XylyU 
boroxide, C 0 H 3 Me 2 *BO, obtained on adding the chloride to water, forms 
white needles and melts at 202°. Boiling water converts the oxide 
into m-xylylboric acid, C G H 3 Me 2 *B(OH) 2 , of which the diethyl salt 
boils at 160°; the hydrogen silver salt is pale yellow. 

■p-Xylylborochloride is a colourless liquid which boils at 205° and 
fumes in air. p -Xylylboric acid crystallises from hot water in aggre¬ 
gates of slender needles, and melts at 186°; the oxide melts at 176°. 

o-Xylylborochloride melts at 0°, and boils at 212°. o -Xylylboric acid 
crystallises from water in colourless, slender needles, and melts at 
190*5°; the oxide melts at 226°. 

[With E. Richter.] —A study of the following compounds necessi¬ 
tated file preparation of boron bromide; details of this operation are 
included in the paper, which also contains an illustration of the 
apparatus em ployed. 

Phenylborobromide, BPhBr 2 , prepared by heating mercury diphenyl 
with boron bromide and benzene in a reflux apparatus provided with 
a calcium chloride tube, crystallises in colourless plates, melts at 
32—84°, and boils at 99—101° under 20 mm. pressure; the com¬ 
pound has a penetrating odour, and fumes on exposure to air. Water 
decomposes it vigorously, forming phonyIboric acid. Diphenylboro - 
bromide , BPh 2 Br, a bye-product in the preparation of the foregoing 
substance, forms a colourless, crystalline mass which rapidly becomes 
red in air; it melts at 24—25°, and boils at 150—160° under 8 mm. 
pressure. Water converts it into diphenyl boric acid. 

p -Tolylborobromide, C c H 4 Me*BBr 2 , melts at 44—45°, and boils at 
145° under 25 mm. pressure; it fumes in air, and yields p-tolylboric 
acid under the influence of water, p -Tolylboroxide, C 0 H 4 Me*BO, pro¬ 
duced when p-tolylboric acid is exposed to a dry atmosphere, melts at 
257—258°* 
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m-Xylylborobromi.de, C 0 H 3 Me 2 *BBr 2 , is a colourless, refractive liquid 
which boils at 125° under 15 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1 *57 at 
15°. 

ip-Cumylhorohromide , C 6 H 2 Me 3 -BBr 2 , is a colourless liquid which 
boils at 170—190° under 16 mm. pressure, a portion undergoing de¬ 
composition in the process; water converts it into \j/-cmnylboroxide, 
C 0 H 2 Me 8 *BO, which crystallises from ether in lustrous, white needles 
and melts at 211°. 

■p-JBorohenzoic acid , C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 *B(0H) 2 , prepared by oxidising an 
alkaline solution of tolylboric acid with potassium permanganate, 
crystallises from hot water in lustrous, white, highly refractive needles 
which melt at 225°; it does not yield the anhydride when heated, 
merely volatilising at 125°, but when heated rapidly, the substance is 
resolved into benzoic acid, boric anhydride, and water. On treating a 
hot, aqueous solution of borobenzoic acid with mercuric chloride, 
chloromercuribenzoic acid, HgChC c H 4 *C0 2 H, is produced, forming a 
white, crystalline powder which melts at 272°, and dissolves in ab¬ 
solute alcohol; it is insoluble in water, but dissolves in aqueous alkalis. 

The barium salt of y?-borobenzoic acid contains 1H 2 0, and is more 
readily soluble in cold water than in hot; the lead and silver salts are 
amorphous. 

Diphenylhoric acid , BPh 2 *OH, is difficult to obtain in the purified 
state; it is a colourless liquid having a powerful smell, and boils at 
215—235° under 17 mm. pressure. The anhydride of jp-ditolylboric 
acid, [(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 B] 2 0, prepared by heating mercuryditolyl with boron 
bromide and benzene and treating the product with water, separates 
from the latter as a white, crystalline powder and melts at 78°. 

[With F. Billringhaus],— Phenyl borate , B(OPh) 3 , prepared by 
heating phenol (3 mols.) with boron chloride and benzene in a sealed 
tube at 100° during 12 hours, is a colourless, crystalline substance ; it 
melts very readily, and is resolved by water into phenol and boric 
acid. m-Tolyl borate , B(O*C 0 Ii 4 Me) 3 , melts at 40°, and (3naphthyl 
borate , B(O*C 10 H 7 ) a , crystallises from benzene in colourless leaflets 
and melts at LI5°. M. O. F. 

Action of Mercuric Oxide on some Organic Substances. 
By Alphonse Lumieue, Louis Lumi&re, and F. Perrin (Oompt. rend., 
1901, 132, 635—637).—Compounds analogous to sodium mercuri- 
pkenoldisulphonate (this vol., i, 244) seem to be generally formed by 
substances containing phenolic hydroxyl, unless, like the ami nophenols, 
they undergo oxidation. They are, however, not formed by compounds, 
such as anisole and phenetole, in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
group is replaced, or by substances, like trinitrophenol and s-triehloro- 
phenol, in which the ortho- and para-positions are occupied. Sodium 
mercuriguaiacolsulphonate has been prepared; its properties are 
similar to those of the corresponding phenol compound. The constitutions 

Hg 2 [0• O 0 H 3 (SO 3 B“a) 2 ] 2 or C 6 H 2 (S0 3 l>[a) 2 <c2- are suggested for the 

latter derivative. FT. L, 
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Addition of Hydrogen and other Simple Molecules to Un¬ 
saturated Compounds. By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. {Annalen, 
1901, 316, 43-—56).—A theoretical discussion as to the mode in 
which molecules of hydrogen and other elements and compounds 
combine with unsaturated carbon compounds (compare Thiele, Abstr., 
1899, i, 554). G. T. M. 

Intramolecular Migration and its Explanation based on 
the Intramolecular Mobility of Multivalent Elements. By 
Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. ( Annalen. , 1901, 316, 75—88).—A theoretical 
discussion not suitable for abstraction. G. T. M. 

Heptane from Coniferous Trees. By W. C. Blasdale (J. Amer . 
Cham. Soc 1901, 23, 163—164).—Thorpe (Trans., 1879, 35, 297) has 
shown that the substance obtained by distillation from the exudation 
of Finns Sabinianci consists of w-heptane. The author has confirmed 
this, and has found that ^-heptane is also furnished by the resinous 
secretion of P. Jeffrey i, whilst those of F. Murray ana, Abies concolor 
v. Loioiana and Fseudotsuga taxi/olia yield terpenes similar to those 
obtained from other coniferous trees. E. G. 

The Chemistry of Methylene. By Victor Thomas (Comp, 
rend 1901, 132, 1118—1121).—The compounds described by Sakurai 
(Trans., 1880, 37, 658, and 1881, 39, 485) as obtained by the action 
of mercury on methylene iodide are formed at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture even in complete absence of iodoform or mercurous iodide. If 
mercury is heated at 190—200° in sealed tubes with methylene iodide, 
a mixture of methane and ethane is obtained; if the methylene iodide 
is heated with silver at 100° to 150°, the gaseous products contain a 
considerable proportion of acetylene. It would seem that methylene, 
GITy, splits up into OH and 11, the former condensing to form acetylene, 
whilst the latter unites with undecomposed methylene to form methane 
and ethane. C. II. B. 

Formation of Chloroform from Lactic Acid. By Otto 
Eberhard {Zeit. dffentl Chem 1901, 7, 125—126),—By the action of 
the calculated quantity of bleaching powder containing 23 per cent, of 
available chlorine, mixed with 10 times its weight of water, on lactic 
acid, chloroform is obtained. The equation 2 [OH.** OH(OH)"C0 2 ] 2 Ca„+ 
120a001 2 - (CHO 2 ) 2 0a + 2CHC1 8 + 9CaOJ 2 + 6H 2 0 + 3CaCO s * 0O 2 + 
(0 2 H.j0 2 ) 2 0a best represents the quantities of chloroform and formic 
acid produced. With bleaching powder above 25 per cent, strength, 
the yield of chloroform becomes less. 3L J, P. O. 

Action of Acid Chlorides on Ethers in Presence of Zinc 
Chloride. By Marcel Desoub^ {Comp, rend., 1901,132, 1129—1131). 
—When ethyl ether is heated with acetyl chloride in presence of zinc 
chloride, ethyl chloride is obtained in quantity corresponding with the 
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equation (JHAOOC1 + Et 2 0 ■= C g H fi Cl + CH,,*00 2 TCt. Methyl amyl ether, 
under similar conditions, yieltls methyl chloride and amyl acetate, to¬ 
gether with amyl chloride and methyl acetate. 0. IS. IX 

Psylla Wax, Psyllostearyl Alcohol, and Psyllostearic Acid 
(Psylla Alcohol and Psyllic Acid). Ill By Ernst Enw. 
Sundwicic (Zeit. physiol . Ghem., 1901, 32, 355 — 360. Compare Abstr., 
1893, i, 125 ; 1898, i, 617).—Psylla wax is an ester of the composition 
0 33 H g ^ a O * C 3; .H' 05 O. It is hydrolysed by. hydro bromic acid, and the 
products are best separated, first, by solution in chloroform, and then 
by addition of strong sodium hydroxide to the alcoholic solution, both 
alcohol and acid are deposited, the latter in the form of its sodium 
salt, and may then be obtained by the aid of chloroform, other, or 
benzene* 

Psyllostearic acid , crystallises in glistening plates, melts 

at 94—95°, and is sparingly soluble in ether or light petroleum. 
Psyllostearyl alcohol, C 3;{ li 0 * e Oli, melts at 08—70°, is soluble in light 
petroleum, and readily absorbs water. Its benzoate melts at 68 —69°. 

J. J. S, 

Study of the Perkin Reaction. By Arthur Michael [with 
Egbert N. Hartman] (Per., 1901, 34, 918—930).—When acetic 
anhydride is heated for half an hour on the water-bath with dried 
sodium butyrate, isohexoate, or w-liexoate, the higher anhydride is 
produced in almost theoretical yield ; there seems to be no tendency to 
form the mixed anhydride, and the process furnishes a ready means of 
preparing the anhydrides of the acids of the acetic series, A similar 
reaction takes place with sodium propionate, but the yield of pure 
propionic anhydride is smaller, owing to the fact that its boiling point 
is very close to that of its lower homologue. The reverse action occurs 
when sodium acetate is heated with propionic anhydride at 130°, the 
product consisting of a mixture of acotic and propionic anhydrides. 
With sodium acetate and butyric anhydride, there is no interaction at 
150 °) at 180°, however, an almost complete double decomposition 
takes place, and the volatile product consists practically of acetic 
anhydride. 

When mol, proportions of benzaldelxyde, butyric anhydride, and 
sodium acetate are heated for 225 hours at 100°, a mixture of cinnamic 
and phenyl angelic acids is produced, containing 1 part of the former to 14 
of the latter, 1 part of cinnamic acid and 2 parts of its homologue being 
obtained when acetic anhydride and sodium butyrate are employed. 

Benzaldehyde, when condensed with sodium acetate and ??,4iexoic 
anhydride, yields 1 part of cinnamic acid and 5 parts of a-butylcinnamic 
acid } these acids are formed in the ratio 5 : 9 when sodium hexoate 
and acetic anhydride are employed, a-Butylcinnwmic add crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in lustrous leaflets and melts at 83—84°. Benz- 
aldehyde, acetic anhydride, and sodium -asohexoate, when heated to¬ 
gether for 100 hours at 100° and 130 at 108°, yield a mixture of 
cinnamic acid (2 parts) and iso butyldnnamic acid (3 parts) * the latter 
compound forms lustrous, flattened needles melting at 73°; it is readily 
soluble in hot water and the ordinary organic solvents, G. T. M. 
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Condensation Products of Aliphatic Nitro-compounds* By 
Boland Scholl (Her., 1901, 34, 862—869. Compare Dunstan and 
Goulding, Trans., 1900, 77, 1262).—It is suggested that in the form¬ 
ation of anhydro-coxo pounds and condensation products from aliphatic 
nitro-compounds, the first stage consists in the formation of an iso- 
nitroso-compound, > CH*N0 2 —> > CINOOTI, and that this is followed 
by the elimination of water, either from one mol. of the substance 
to form an oxynitrile, B*CHINO‘OH —*• B*CsNIO, or from two mols. 
SB-OHINO’OH ->K’CH:N0-0R-N0-0H, to form a condensation pro¬ 
duct. In accordance with these views, methazonic acid is regarded as 
a nitrogen analogue of acetoacetic acid, CII 2 » JSTO OH»MO OH, and 
cyanomethazonic acid as CN*OHINO*C(CjN’)INO'OH or 

cn-ch:no*ch(cn)*no 2 . 

The compounds described in the. folio wing abstract are also regarded 
as products of this type of change. T. M, L. 


Action of Ethyl Bromoacetate on Silver Nitrite. By 
Boland Scholl and Alwin Schqfjsr (Her., 1901, 34, 870—881).— 
From the interaction of ethyl bromoacetate and silver nitrite, ethyl 
glycollate, ethyl ethoxyacetate, ethyl glycollate nitrite and nitrate, 
CO a Et * CH 2 • O NG and C0 2 Et*UH 2 *0*NQ 2 , diethyl oxalate, ethyl oxy- 
nitriloformate, ethyl dioxydicyanogendicarboxylato, and a compound 
c 12 h ]5 0 s n, are obtained. 

"Ethyl oxynitriloformate , C0 2 Et*CIN10, crystallises from hot benzene 
in colourless needles, melts at 111—111*5°, has a normal molecular 
weight as determined from the freezing point of a solution in acetic 
acid, and is probably formed by the loss of 1 mol. of water from ethyl 
dioxynitroacetate. 

Ethyl dioxydicyanogendiearboxylate , apolymeride of the preceding com¬ 
pound, regarded as having the constitution OOoEt*C<^^|l^^>C"CG 2 Et, 

boils at 158° (corr.) under 11 mm., and at 233—234° under atmospheric 
pressure, and is reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid to aminoacetic 
acid. The potassium salt, Q 2 N 2 0 2 (00 2 K) 2 ,3H 2 0, prepared by hydrolysis 
of the ester with ice-cold potassium hydroxide, is readily converted into 
potassium oxalate by the further action of potassium hydroxide, and 
explodes at 92°. The acid , crystallises in needles and 

explodes at 70° or when rubbed on a rough surface. Tho amide , 
C 2 N 2 0 2 (00*NH 2 ) 2 , is only slightly soluble in most solvents, but 
crystallises from a large bulk of hot water in a snow-like form, and 
decomposes at 120—121°, with evolution of gas, to a liquid which solidi¬ 
fies on cooling (? oxamidc). The melhykmride crystallises from alcohol 
in needles and melts at 162°. The henzylamide crystallises from 
alcohol and melts at 174—175°. The altylamide is a crystalline 
powder melting at 95—97°. The diethylamide crystallises from hot 
alcohol in small needles and decomposes at 167°, with evolution of gas. 

The compound, C 12 H 15 O s N, is an oil boiling at 188-—189° under 
11 mm. pressure; it gives an amide by the action of strong ammonia, 
and is regarded as having the constitution C, { 0 2 N(C0 3 lt) s , T. M. L. 

Two New Acids of the Acetylene Series. Synthesis of Octoic 
and Pelargonic Acid. By Chaei.es Moueeu and .Raymond Delance 
(Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 988—990).— Amylpropiolic [a-oc^moic] acid, 
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CrU •OsOCCXU, prepared by treating sodium. heptinone with carbon 
dioxide, * is a colourless, viscid liquid, boiling at 140—140-5° under 
20 mm. pressure, and having a sp. gr. 0*9(577 at 18°; it solidities 
in ice and then melts at 5°. When heated at 180—220°, the acid 
decomposes into carbon dioxide and hepfcinorio. Amylpropiolie chlor¬ 
ide, obtained by treating the preceding compound with phosphorus 
pentachloride, boils at 88—89° under 17 mm. pressure, and has a 
sp. gr. 1*0202 at 0°. The otolnidide of amylpropiolie acid, produced by 
mixing the chloride with o-toluidine, melts at 50*5—60*5°; the 
irtoluidide, p -anisidide, and a-naphthylmride, melt respectively at 08°, 
44°, and 113—114°. 

The esters of amylpropiolie acid are prepared either by treating 
sodium heptinene with the alkyl cklorocarbonates, or by the interaction 
of amylpropiolie chloride and the corresponding alcohol. When a 
mixture of amylpropiolie acid and an alcohol is saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, the main product of reaction is the corresponding ester of the 
acid, O fi H n -OCi:OH-OO g H. 

Amylpropiolie acid takes up four atoms of bromine, but the addition 
Of the last two is a matter of some difficulty, and the reaction is always 
attended by an evolution of hydrogen bromide ; on the other hand, the 
acid is readily reduced to a fully saturated acid, identical in its properties 
with octoic acid. 

llexylpropiolie [noninoie] acid , 0 0 H 13 *CsC l, CO 2 TI, is a colourless, viscid 
liquid having a sp. gr. 0*9644 at 0°; it solidifies in liquid methyl 
chloride and melts at - 10°. When treated with sodium and boiling 
absolute alcohol, the compound is completely reduced, yielding polar- 
gome acid. 

The following ethereal salts of these unsaturated acids are described 
in the paper: 


Ester. 

B. p. 

& 

p. gr. at 0°. 
0*9524 

Methyl amylpropiolato ... 

107° 

under 20 mm. 

Ethyl ?, 

115—116*5° 

7 ) ^ 77 

0*9395 

'iWPropyl „ 

126—127° 

22 „ 

0*9183 

isoButyl ,, 

138—139° 

» ,) 

0*916 

woAmyl „ 

148—149° 

.. 20 „ 

0*9114 

Allyl 

124—128° 

18 „ 

0*9465 

Methyl hexylpropiolate ... 

122° 

7 , 19 „ 

0*9338 

Ethyl „ 

126—128° 

77 16 „ 

0*9223 

C. T. M. 


Hydrogenation of Amylpropiolie Acid; Hexoylacetio Acid. 
By Charles Mocjueu and .Raymond Delano is ( Gompt. rend,, 1901, 
132, 1121—1124).—Amylpropiolie acid (preceding abstract) is but 
slightly attacked by concentrated sulphuric acid, but if about 3 per 
cent, of sulphur trioxide is added there is an energetic reaction with 
formation of hexoic acid and a sulphonic acid, the barium salt of which 
forms slender needles slightly soluble in water. 

If the acid is boiled with alcoholic potash, it yields hexoylacetic acid, 
CH 2 Me*CH 2 *0H 2 *CIT 2 *C0-0H 2 *C02H, which crystallises ini white 
lamellae and" decomposes slowly at the ordinary temperature and rapidly 
at 60° into carbon dioxide and methyl amyl ketone. Its methyl and 
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ethyl esters are more stable; the former boils at 115—116° under 14 
mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 0*094 at 0°, and the latter boils at 
126—127° under 19 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 0*9721 at 0°. 
The sodium derivatives of the esters are white and insoluble; the 
eopper derivatives are very soluble in chloroform and crystallise from 
alcohol in minute prisms, the derivative of the methyl ester melting 
at 113—114° and that of the ethyl ester at 107°. 

When the chlorine derivatives of the esters of amylpropiolie acid 
are heated with alcoholic potash, they yield methyl amyl ketone amongst 
other products, and this establishes the constitution already attributed 
to this acid. O. IT. B. 


Formylacetic Esters. By Wilhelm Wislicenus and Willi 
Bindemann ( Anncden , 1901, 310, 18—42. Compare Abstr., 1887, 
129).—The esters of formylacetic acid and their metallic derivatives 
have not been isolated in a pure state owing to their tendency to 
undergo condensation. 

Ethyl formylglutaconate {ethyl hydroxymeihyleneglutaeonate), 
0H-CH:C(C0 2 Et)*CH:CII-C0 2 Et, results from the'action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on the sodium derivative of ethyl formylacetate dis¬ 
solved in ether, and is best extracted from solution in the form of its 
copper derivative ; it crystallises from ether in colourless plates and 
melts at 66—67°. The ester is readily solublo in the ordinary organic 
solvents and in sodium hydroxide solution ; it cannot be distilled ; its al¬ 
coholic solution develops a bluish-violet coloration with ferric chloride. 

After some time, this compound changes into an oily modification, 
which gives a red coloration with ferric chloride. This transformation 
is accelerated either by the action of heat or by dissolving the sub¬ 
stance in dilute methyl alcohol or ether; it is, however, prevented by 
keeping the ester in the presence of benzene. This transformation is 
similar to that noticed in the case of ethyl formylphenylacetate 
(Abstr., 1887, 129), excepting that benzene does not convert the oily 
form of ethyl formylglutaconate into the original solid modification. 
The oily form of the glutaconate slowly condenses to ethyl trimesate, 
this reaction being accelerated by distilling under a pressure of 1 mm. 
The copper "derivative of ethyl formylglutaconate crystallises from 
benzene in moss-green leaflets and melts at 167—168° ; it is far more 
stable on keeping than the free ester. 


A pyrazole derivative, C 10 H ia O 4 N 2 , having a constitution correspond- 


JNTPh• C*CIi 2 *UOoEt j>( —, 

mg with either N< 0H _}J. C02Et or NPh< 0H u 

obtained by the action of phenylhydrazine on ethyl formylglutaconate, 
the condensation being accompanied by the elimination of hydrogen 
and water ; it separates from benzene in prismatic crystals, melts at 
89—90°, and boils at 230—235°.without decomposition; its solution in 
concentrated sulphuric acid does not develop a coloration with ferric 


JiT=0-OH 2 -00 8 Eb 
orNPh<on : C<J 02 Et 


chloride or potassium dichromate. 

The crude sodium derivative of ethyl formylacetate, when boiled 
with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, partly condenses to trimesic acid, 
and partly decomposes into alcohol, acetaldehyde, and carbon dioxide. 
The phenylhydrazone of ethyl formylacetate, N 2 HPhICH• 0IT 2 -0fX,Et, 
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obtained by the action, of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride on tho sodium 
derivative of ethyl formylacetato dissolved in water, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow needles and melts at 54—57°; it changes on keeping 
into a dark coloured, tarry substance, and when boiled with toluene 
yields the compound melting at 173—174° previously described by 
Sfcolz (Absfcr., 1895, i, 398). 

^OH-NPh 

Ethyl l^henylyyrazole^-carboxylale, CQ a FR # G<^||-.^ , produced 

by distilling the preceding compound under 14 mm. pressure, crystal¬ 
lises from absolute alcohol in lustrous prisms and molts at 96—97°; 
it does not develop a coloration with ferric chloride either in 
alcoholic or in concentrated sulphuric acid solution. On hydrolysis 
with alcoholic sodium hydroxide, the ester yields tho acid molting 
at 219—220° (compare Abstr., 1893, i, 672; 1897, i, 440). 

Tho sodium derivative of ethyl formylacetato yields two isomeric 
p -nitrohmwates according as to whether the reaction is carried out in 
ether or in water. The a-compound is formed by the action of 
_p-nitrobenzoyl chloride on the sodium derivative suspended in ether ; 
it crystallises from ether in needles melting at 87—88°; the /i-iso- 
nxen'de is produced in aqueous solution and crystallises from other 
in light red, flattened plates melting at 92—93°. Both compounds 
can be distilled under reduced pressure without decomposition and 
they give the ferric chloride reaction. 

The sodium derivative of methyl formylacetato is obtained as a 
white powder by treating with sodium a mixture of methyl acetate 
and formate dissolved in dry ether; the free ester could not be 
isolated. 

Methyl formylglutftconato,OH*OH:0(OO a Mo)*OH:01T*CO a Mo(Abstv., 

1893, i, 402) results from the action of sulphuric acid on the pre¬ 
ceding compound; like its ethyl homologuo, it slowly changes into an 
oily modification which develops a red coloration with ferric chloride, 
this transformation being accelerated by warming. This change is 
also accompanied by a condensation which results in tho formation of 
methyl trimesato. 

Tli (^dmiylAydrmrme of methyl formyl phenyl acetate,O J0 IIsepar¬ 
ates from methyl alcohol in yellow crystals and melts at 47°, ft darkens 
on keeping, and on boiling with toluene yields a compound, O 25} TI 20 () 4 N 4 , 
crystallising in white leaflets from methyl alcohol and molting at 
183—184° ■ 

Methyl 1-yhmylpymzoU 4 -mrhoxykUe, (X\,Me‘0<^ \ jjjC^pjp obtained 

by distilling the preceding hydrazono under diminished pressure, 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 
128—129°; it gives the pyrazoline reaction and yields the correspond¬ 
ing acid on hydrolysis. 

The amyl esters of acetic and formic acids, when dissolved in ether, 
and treated with • sodium, yield the sodium derivative of amyl 
formylacetato ; on treatment with acid the free ester separates 'as 
an oil giving the ferric chloride reaction and yielding amyl triniesale 
on distillation under 15 mm. pressure. Ch T. 'M. 
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New Reactions of Organoinetallio Derivatives. III. Un¬ 
substituted /3-Ketonic Esters. By Edmond E. Blaise ( Gompt . 
rend., 1901, 132, 978—980. Compare this vol., i, 252).—The inter¬ 
action between ethyl cyanoacetate and the ether additive compounds 
of the magnesium alkyl iodides (ft*MgI,Et 2 0), followed by the decom¬ 
position of the intermediate products by the addition of water, furnishes 
a general method for the preparation of the unsubstituted /3-ketonic 
esters, R-00-CH ? - C0 2 Et. 

Ethyl propionylacetate and butyrylacetate are liquids developing red 
colorations with ferric chloride; sodium hydrogen sulphite combines 
with the former but not with the latter ; the higher homologue being 
isolated by means of its magnesium derivative, a well-defined substance 
crystallising from methyl alcohol in needles, and melting at 156—157°. 
Ethyl acetoacetate, when reacting with semicarbazide, yields a semi 
carbazone, whereas its homologues undergo further condensation, giving 
rise to the amides of the corresponding pyrazolonecarboxylic acids; 
these compounds develop intense blue colorations with alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of ferric chloride. Phenylhydrazine reacts with these esters, 
forming pyrazolones, excess of the reagent giving rise to bispyrazolones ; 
the latter compounds crystallise readily from a mixture of formic acid 
and alcohol, and are readily converted into pyrazoie-blues on oxidation 
with potassium ferricyanide in alkaline solution. 

Ethyl propionylacetato boils at 91—92° under 17 mm. and at 191° 
under atmospheric pressure; Z-Ethylpyrazolone-l-carboxylamide , 


N=CEt 

NH 2 *CO’N^qq. , melts at 197°, but decomposes slowly when 

maintained at 172°. l-Phenyl-Z-ethylpyrazolone melts at 100° and 
develops a red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 

/ N—CEt\ 

Bispkenylethylpyrazolone , (NPh\QQ. CHv ’ me ^ s at 335°, and 

/ 2 JST—CEt\ 

when oxidised yields the blue compound , I NPh<^Q 8 I , which 
separates from acetic acid in brownish-black crystals and melts at 


234°. 


Ethyl butyrylacetato boils at 104° under 22 mm. pressure, 3-propyl- 
pyrazolone- 1 -carboxylmiide melts at 189°, and l~phenylr?>-p)rop)ylpyr~ 
azolone at 109—110°. The corresponding bispyrazolone does not melt 
below 335°, and its oxidation product crystallises from ethyl acetate 
in bluish-black needles and melts at 191°. Q. T. M. 

Action of Ethereal Alkyleyanoacetates' on Diazonium 
Chlorides. By GL Fa veer (Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 983—985. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1900, i, 532).—The phenylhydrmone, NHPlrNIOMe*CN, of 
the nitrile of pyruvic acid is obtained by treating a solution of benzene- 
diazonium chloride with methyl cyanomethylacetate and sodium 
hydroxide, its formation being accompanied by the elimination of 
methyl alcohol and carbon dioxide > it crystallises from benzene in 
lamellae, and melts at 150—151°. This substance, when heated with 
sodium hydroxide dissolved in dilute alcohol, yields the phenyl- 
hydrazone of pyruvic acid. 
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The p- and o -bolylhydrazones produced from methyl cyanomethyl- 
acetate, and the corresponding diazonium salts, melt respectively at 
166—167° and 131—132°. 

The phenylhydrazone, NHPIi-NIOEt'ON, resulting from the inter¬ 
action of ethyl cyanoethylacetate and bonze nediazoninm chloride, melts 
at 81—82°; the corresponding p- and o-tolylhydrazoms melt at 
143—144° and 114—115° respectively. Cl. T. M. 

Dimethylpyruvic Acid, By A. Wahl ( Oompt. rend., 1901, 132, 
1124—1126).—When dimethylpyruvic esters are treated with ammonia, 
the product is not dimethylpyruvamide, but a neutral crystallisable 
compound which melts at 198°, and can also be obtained by heating 
ethylaminodimethylacrylate with water in sealed tubes at 130—140°. 

Attempts to decompose the acid by heating it with aniline, to con¬ 
vert it into wobutaklehyde by the action of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
to oxidise it by means of silver oxide gave negative results. 

When treated with sodium amalgam in presence of dilute alcohol, it 
is converted into a-hydroxyzVovalcric acid, and this definitely deter¬ 
mines its constitution. C. If. B. 

Methyladipic Acid from the Oxidation of Puiegon© and' 
jS-Metkylcf/c J ohexanone. By Louis Bouveault and Li&on Alexandre 
Tetey {Bull. Soc. Chem., 1901, [iiij, 25, 441—444).—Contrary to the 
statement of Markownikoff (Abstr,, 1900, i, 475), the authors find 
that the oxidation of /Lmethylc^/cZoliexanone by nitric acid results in the 
formation, not of a-methyladipic acid, but of the /3-acid, which was 
identified by means of its dianilide, melting at 198—199°. a-Methyl- 
adipic acid forms a dianilide crystallising in slender, white needles 
melting at 168°, and a monoanilide which forms small, white crystals 
melting at 122°. Adipic acid yields a dianilide which crystallises in 
small, white needles melting at 235°. These dianilides are readily 
prepared and purified, and are well adapted for the identification, and 
even the separation, of the corresponding acids. 2L L. 

Synthesis of the aa-Dimethyladipic Acids. By Otto Mohr 
{Ber., 1901, 34, 807—813).—The action of hydrogen bromide on 
diallyl or on methylbutallylcarbmol, CH 2 :CH*OH 2 *CH 2 *CHMe*OH, 
yields along with the solid /3£-dibromohexane melting at 38’2° 
.(Pemj anoff, Abstr., 1891, 160) a liquid stereoisomeride , which boils 
at 94° uncfeY % 13—14 mm. pressure, and does not solidify in a freezing 
mixture of ether and solid carbon dioxide. Both forms of /3£-dibromo- 
hexane, on coiiyerting into the corresponding nitriles by boiling for 
4 hours with dilute alcoholic potassium cyanide and hydrolysing with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yield identical products. In each case, 
the portion whlch v \is not volatile with steam consists of nearly equal 
parts of the two aa-dimethyladipic acids, melting at 143 5° and 75—77° 
respectively (Zelinsky Abstr., 1892, 430); the part volatile with 
steam is an acid oil which, when strongly cooled, yields crystals of 

a-metliylrS-heoeolactone, GHM6<Tq ^ 2 £ ^^>0HMe, melting at 58—59°, 

and easily dissolving in warm baryta water to form a crystalline 
barium a*niethyl~$Jiydroxyh<ivcoate. The oil remaining after the separa- 
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tion of the lactone boils at 220—250°, combines additively with 
bromine, decolorises alkaline potassium permanganate, and is probably 
a mixture of a - methyl - y&hexenoic acid and S- ethoxy - a-methylhexoic acid , 
OEt*ORMe* OIL,* CH 2 * 0HMe 2 * C0 2 II. 

The dimethyladipic acid melting at 75—77° is largely converted into 
its isomeride of higher melting point when heated with water or dilute 
ammonia for a long period ; the reverse transformation is only partially 
brought about by heating the form melting at 143*5° with water, either 
alone or with traces of ammonia, piperidine, or aniline. W. A. D. 

Undecanedicarboxylic Acid and th© Electrosynthesis of 
Decanedicarboxylic Acid. By Gustav Komppa ( Ber ., 1901, 34, 
895—902).—Kraift and Seldis (Abstr., 1901, i, 115) did not obtain 
the same undecanedicarboxylic acid, when they carried out the author’s 
synthesis of undecane* aX-diear boxy lie acid (Abstr., 1900, i, 203). The 
author has repeated his experiments and obtains the same results. 
The melting point of the amide of undecane-aX-diearboxylic acid is 
155—156° (not 150*5°). R. If. P. 

Conversion of Tartaric Acid into Oxalacetic Acid by the 
Removal of Water at Low Temperatures. By Alfred Wotcl 
and Carl Oesterlin ( Bar ., 1901, 34, 1139 — 1148). —Basic pyridine 
diacelyltartrate , O 8 If 10 O 8 ,C r NH 5 , obtained by the action of aqueous 
pyridine on diacetyltartaric anhydride, crystallises well from alcohol 
and melts at 121° 

When diacetyltartaric anhydride is added to anhydrous pyridine 
kept at - 5°, the pyridine salt of hydroxymaleic anhydride, 

.cock 

0< ^CO C • OH,0 5 NH 5 , 

is obtained ; better yields are obtained in presence of pyridine acetate. 
The compound melts at 108—110°, is optically inactive, and when 
treated with doable the theoretical quantity of 12 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, yields an oxalacetic acid which is identical in its properties and 
in those of its methyl ester with the acid obtained by Benton and *Tones 
(Trans., 1900, 77, 77), except that it melts at 146°, whilst Benton and 
Jones’ acid has the melting point 176° If the strength of the acid 
used in decomposing the pyridine salt be 30 per cent, instead of 12 
per cent., an oxalacetic acid melting at 176° is obtained. This acid of 
higher melting point is readily transformed into that of lower by 
heating in aqueous solution with pyridine, acidifying with 12 per cent, 
sulphuric acid, extracting with ether, and crystallising. 

On treating the pyridine salt of hydroxymaleic anhydride with 
aniline at the ordinary temperature, solution takes place with con¬ 
siderable heating and vigorous evolution of carbon dioxide, and on 
adding dilute hydrochloric acid, the anilide of pyruvic acid is obtained. 
When suspended in benzene and treated with acetyl chloride, the 
pyridine salt yields aeetoxymaleic anhydride. T. H. P. 

Action of Alcohols on th© Acetals of Monohydric Alcohols. 
By Marcel DelIpine (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 968—971. Compare 
this voh, i, 3, 254, 314; ii, 6).—When an acetal is boiled with 
an alcohol in the presence of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, a 
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double decomposition takes place, resulting in the formation of two new 
aldehyde ethers, The reaction is a balanced one, the product contain¬ 
ing, in addition to the now compounds, - a certain quantity of the 
reagents, together with the corresponding amount of the alcohol 
formerly combined with the original acetal. Whether methylal is 
heated with amyl alcohol or diamyl formal with methyl alcohol, the 
result is the same, the product consisting of a mixture of methylal, 
diamylformal, methyl and amyl alcohols, and the mixed acetal, 
0Me*CH 2 *0*C 5 H n . Similar results are obtained with the following pairs 
of reagents: ethyl alcohol and diamylformal, methyl alcohol and dipropyl- 
formal, propyl alcohol and methylal. The products always contain 
live compounds, those of higher molecular weight predominating. 
When methyl or butyl alcohol reacts with diethylchloroacetal, a mix¬ 
ture of three chloroacetals is produced, consisting chiefly of the mixed 
ether; the compound, OH 2 Ol*OH(OEt)*OO 4 H 0 , boils at 190—-195°. 

/5-JSTaphthol reacts with the acetals, giving rise to compounds con¬ 
taining the aldehydic residue directly attached to the aromatic nuclei, 
methylal yielding 2 : 2'-dihydroxy-l : T-dinaphthylmethane, whilst the 
anhydride of the corresponding ethane derivative, CHMeI(C 10 H u ) 2 IO, 
is obtained from acetal. Chloroacetal also gives rise to an anhydride, 
GII 2 C1*OHI(C 10 H" 0 ) 2 IO, this compound melting at 173—174°. 

The polyliydric alcohols almost entirely displace the monohydric 


alcohols from their aldehyde ethers; ethylene glycol reacting on 

diethylchloroacetal yields the compound , CH 2 C1*CH<^? boiling 

U* 0.0-2 


at 156—157°. Dime thy Ipinacone replaces methyl and ethyl alcohols 
in a similar manner, and in this way its chloroacetal , acetal , and formal 
ethers have been prepared ; they are liquids boiling respectively at 
191—192°, 134°, and 124—125°. The chloroacetal of glycerol boils at 
235—240°. Erythritol reacting with acetal gives rise to the diacctal 
melting at 95° and the monoacekd , 0 4 H s 0 4 *G 2 H l , melting at 102°; its 
dichloroacetal , 0 4 H a 0 4 (0 a H a Cl) 2 , melts at 101—103°. 

The reactions between mannitol and the acetals are more complicated, 
and a certain amount of the alcohol changes into mannitan; neverthe¬ 
less, the triacetal , melting at 171—173°, was isolated from the pro¬ 
ducts of reaction with acetal, whilst the dichloroacetal , O 0 H 10 O u (C 2 H a Gl) 2 , 
melting at 135°, was obtained by the action of chloroacetal. 

G. T. M. 


Bromide and Iodide of Acetylchloral. By Emilio Gabutti and 
G. Bakgellini (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 82—85).— Acetylchloral bromide 
(a-bromo-fi/3ft - trichloroethyl acetate ), GC1 3 * OHBr • 0 A c, prepared by the 
action of acetyl bromide on chloral, is a heavy, colourless oil with a 
pleasant odour resembling that of the corresponding chloride; it distils 
undecomposed at 106° under a pressure of 735 mm. of mercury, and is 
extremely soluble in alcohol, ether, or chloroform, but insoluble in 
water. With cold dilute alkali hydroxide solutions, it has no action, 
but with hot concentrated solutions it yields chloroform, 

Acetylchloral iodide (a~iodo~/3fifi4richloroethyl acetate ), GGl i) *GHI*OAc l 
prepared from acetyl iodide and chloral, is a dense oil from which the 
free iodine could not be completely removed. It readily decomposes 
on heating, even under reduced pressure. T. BL P. 
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Action of Alcohols on Chloral. By Emilio Gabutti (Gazzetta, 
1901, 31, i, 86—92).— Chloral propylate (adiydroxy-arpt’opoxy-ftftft* 
trickieroethctne), CCl 3 *CH(QH)-OPr, prepared by the action of propyl 
alcohol on chloral,Us a dense, colourless liquid with an odour faintly 
recalling that of propyl alcohol; it boils at 120—122°, and is very 
soluble in alcohol or ether, but insoluble in water. The action of 
acetyl chloride on chloral propylate yields the following three com¬ 
pounds. (1) Acetylehloral chloride, (2) propyl acetate, and (3) acetyl- 
chloral propylate ( a-acetoxy- a-propoxy-f3 ft ft- triclil oroethane ), 

CO J 3 * CH(0 Ac) ■ OPr, 

which is a colourless liquid boiling at 114—116°; it does not dissolve 
in water, but is extremely soluble in alcohol or ether, and has a 
pleasant odour recalling that of acetic acid. 

Chloral iso propylate (adiydroxy-a-isoprojwxy-ftfifi-triehloroethcme), 
CC1 3 * CH(OH) * OPr/ 3 , obtained by the action of isopropyl alcohol on 
chloral, is a colourless liquid with an odour resembling that of iso¬ 
propyl alcohol; it boils at 108°, and, on cooling with ice and salt, 
crystallises to a mass of small, white needles melting at 47° ; it is ex¬ 
tremely soluble in alcohol or other, but insoluble in water. The only 
compound which could be separated from the products of the action of 
acetyl chloride on chloral mpropylate was -isopropyl acetate. 

Trimethylearbinol could not be made to react with chloral, even 
when the two compounds were heated together in a sealed tube at 
150—180°. This alcohol, hence, resembles the phenols in this respect. 

T. II. P. 

Methyl Monyl Ketone. By Henri Carette (J. Pharm 1901, 
[vi], 13, 412—415).—Cinnamaldehyde condenses with methyl nonyl 
ketone under the action of alcoholic potash. The product forms white, 
lustrous needles melting at 87°. By changing the conditions, no other 
substance can bo obtained. The author has shown that benzaldehyde 
and methyl nonyl ketone give more than one condensation product. 

K. J. P. Q. 

Oxime of Diacetonamine. By M. Koiin (7Jcr., 1901, 34, 
792 —794). —The author has prepared diacotonaminoximc (Harries, this 
voh, i, 194) independently by dissolving diacetonamine oxalate in hot 
water, cooling, adding concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide, and 
then aqueous hydroxyl amine hydrochloride, both gradually and with 
constant shaking; the product is eventually extracted with ether and 
distilled under diminished pressure. When dissolved in 10 per cent, 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and shaken with benzoyl chloride, it readily 
forms a dibenzoyl derivative, ISJ liB/rOMe./OM./ OMmNOBz, which 
melts at 121—123°. - O. E. B. 

Fermentation of Pentoses. By A. Sciione and Bernhard 
Tollens ( J . Landw., 1901, 49, 29 — 40). — According to Seheibler, von 
Lippmann, Stone and Tollens, and Lindner, arabinose does not ferment 
with yeast. Brankiand and MacGregor (Trans., 1892, 01, 737) found 
that Bacillus ethaceticus decomposes arabinose with production of 
alcohol, acetic, formic, and succinic acids, carbon dioxide and hydrogen. 
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Gross and Be van (Jour. Fed. Inst. Brewing , 1897, 3, No. 1) state that 
during the fermentation of worts, a portion of the pentoses or pentosans 
disappears, along with the maltose. Salkowski (Abstr., 1900, i, 628) 
found that arabinose, in presence of putrefying meat,'was decomposed 
into alcohol, volatile acids (especially acetic acid), and non-volatile 
adds, including succinic acid. Xylose seemed to yield the same 
products. 

Extracts (with boiling 3 percent, sulphuric acid) of jute and brewers’ 
grains, neutralised with calcium carbonate, were subjected to the action 
of lager beer yeast for some days at 26—27°. A considerable reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of pentosans took place, and, coincidently, alcohol 
and acetic and lactic acids were formed. Similar results were obtained 
with pure yeast (Hansen’s). 

In the case of pure arabinose, pure yeast had practically no effect, 
but an organism from sour milk decomposed arabinose, with produc¬ 
tion of alcohol and acids. N. II. J. M. 

Rliodeose, a Metliylpontose from Convolvulin. By Emil 
Votocek ( Zeit. Zuckerind. JBohm 1901, 25, 297—305. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 332).—The following derivatives of rliodeose have 
been prepared. The pilenylmethyUiydrazone , C 0 H 32 O 4 !N 2 MePh, separ¬ 
ates from alcohol in colourless, silky needles melting at 181—182°. 
The phenylethylhydrazone crystallises from alcohol in shining, colourless 
needles melting at 193°. The p Jromophenylhydrazone separates from 
dilute alcohol in yellowish crystals which have a silky lustre and melt 
at 184°. The phenylbenzylhydrazone is deposited from alcohol in nearly 
white crystals melting at 178—179°. 

By the action of benzaldehyde on the phenylmethylhydrazone, rhode- 
ose is obtained, and slowly crystallises in stellate aggregates of micro¬ 
scopic, anhydrous needles. Aqueous solutions of the sugar show 
mutarotation, the final value of [a] D being +75*2°; the lower number 
previously obtained (loc. cit.) seems to be duo to the presence in crude 
rhodeose of another methylpentose having a lower rotation. 

Various colour reactions of crystallised rliodeose arc described. 
Ilhodeose reduces Eehling’s solution and ammoniacal silver solqjfion ; 
mothylfurfuraldehyde is formed when a solution of the sugar is boiled 
with 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid solution. T\ II. P. 

Refraction of"Aqueous Carbohydrate Solutions, I. Muta- 
rotating Sugars (Hexoses). By E. Stolle (Zeit. Ver. dent. Zuckerind ., 
1901, 335—347).—In order to obtain evidence as to the nature of the 
changes occurring in solutions of sugars exhibiting mutarotation, the 
author has determined the alteration in specific gravity, and hence in 
concentration and also in the refraction, of solutions of hnvulose, dextrose, 
and galactose when kept for 24 hours. The anhydrous sugars were used 
and a number of solutions varying in concentration from about 1 to 
about 20 per cent, were examined, the temperature in all cases 
being 17’5°. 

Seven solutions of lcevulose were prepared, and the concentration 
(grains per 100 c.c.) at various times after making the solutions are 
given in the following table : 
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1. 

2. 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

10 minutes. 

6 hours . 

24 hours.. 

n 

2*0100 

2*0100 

2*0105 

4*0110 
4*0116 1 
4*0124 

I 

8*0073 

8*0074 

8*0091 

12*0250 

12*0263 

12*0275 

15*9990 

15*9999 

10*0055 

25*0160 

25*0190 

25*0187 


It will be seen that in each solution an increase takes place in the 
proportion of active substance present, and this is accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the index of refraction as is shown by the 
following values of n D for the various solutions : 



1 . 

„ 2. 

3. 

4. 

“— i 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

10 minutes. 

1*33448 

1-33596 

1-33S72 

1-34447 

1*85008 

1-35572 

3 *36825 

24 hours . 

1*83448 

1 

1-33595 

1*33882 

1 -34456 

1*35036 

1-35591 

1*36844 


The quotient obtained by dividing the difference between the refrac¬ 
tive index of any solution and that of water by the concentration, has 
a constant value'of about 0*00141 for all the solutions, The specific 
refraction (Lorentz and Lorenz formula) of Itevulose in the^olutions 
examined does not vary either with the concentration or with time, the 
value in all cases being about 0*206. 

The results obtained with dextrose and galactose are strictly com¬ 
parable with the above, the quotient of the increment of refractive 
index by concentration having about the same value, 0*00141 and the 
specific refraction being approximately 0*206. 

These results are all in favour of the hydrate theory according to 
•which the anhydrous sugar takes up a molecule of water to form the 
heptahydric alcohol, C 0 H lt O*, having a lower rotatory power than the 
sugar. T. H. P, 

Dextrose. By Ferdinand von Ault ( Monatsh ., 1901,22,144—150). 
—By the action of phosphorus pentaehlorido on pentacetyldoxtrose 
dissolved in dry chloroform in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
aeetochlorohydrose is obtained. It crystallises from ether in needles 
melting at 72 —74° and having [a] {> + 165*76° at 20°. On reduction with 
zinc dust and iron filings in acetic acid solution, a pentacebylhexose is 
obtained which appears to be identical with a-pentaeetyldextrose 
described by Franchimont (Abstr., 1893, 1, 246). Hydrolysis with 
sulphuric acid converts it into a sugar, which yields phenylglucosazone 
with phenylhydrazine. K. J. P. O. 

Derivatives of Dextrose and of Galactose. By Wilhelm 
Koenigs and Eduard Knoiir (Her,, 1901, 34, 957—981. Compare By an, 
Trans., 1899, 75, 1054). — Tetracetylbromodextrose, C 0 HyOJBr(OAc) 4 , 
obtained when dextrose (1 mol.) is treated with acetyl bromide (5 mols.), 
crystallises from dry ether in glistening, whit© needles melting at 
88—89°, is readily soluble in most organic solvents, and has 
[a]i> + 198°10' at 19°. It is slowly hydrolysed by water, reduces boiling 
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Fehling’s solution, and the bromine is as readily replaceable as the 
chlorine in tetracetylelilorod'extrose. When its solution in glacial 
acetic acid is shaken with silver acetate, pentacetyldextrose is formed. 
With methyl alcoholic solutions of potassium phenoxide and /3-naphth- 
oxide, it yields phenylglucoside (compare Michael, Abstr., 1885, 521) and 
/3-naphthylglucoside (Ryan). When left in contact with absolute methyl 
alcohol for several days, it yields /?~methylglucoside melting at 108—110° 
(Abstr., 1895, i, 5) t When shaken with absolute methyl alcohol and dry 
silver carbonate,it yields tetr acetyl-fi-methglglucoside, OMe*C c H^O(OAc) 4 . 
This crystallises from methyl alcohol in large, glistening, rhombic 
crystals [«: b : c™ 0*7634 :1 : 0-4638], dissolves readily in'most solvents; 
it sinters at 102°, melts at 104—105°, has [a] D - 23°6' at 15°, has no 
reducing action on boiling Fehling’s solution, and is readily hydrolysed 
by alkali to /3-methylglucoside. The same compound is formed when 
a concentrated aqueous solution of silver nitrate acts on a methyl 
alcoholic solution of tetracetylbromodextrose, and also when the bromo- 
compound is treated with a methyl alcoholic solution of pyridine. 
Tetracetyl-a-methylglucoside, obtained by the acetylation of E. Fischer's 
a-methylglucoside (Abstr,, 1895, i, 438), melts at 101°, and has 
[a] D 4“175°35 / at 20°. Tetr acetyl-/3-ethylgluco side crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless prisms, melts at 106—107°, has [a] D - 27°4' at 
16*5°, and when hydrolysed with alkali yields /3-ethylglucoside in 
the form of a syrup having [a] D - 30°7' at 20°, which is readily decom¬ 
posed by emulsin, but not by yeast enzymes. 

Acetonitroglucose (tetracetyldextrose nitrate), melting at 150—151° 
(Colley 145°), may be obtained by the action of a solution of fuming nitric 
acid in chloroform on the bromo-compound or on the pentacetyldextrose 
melting at 130—131°, but not on the pentacetyl compound melting at 
112° (Erwig and Koenigs, Abstr., 1889, 952). The nifcro-compound is 
readily soluble in most organic solvents, with the exception of light 
petroleum, and has [a] D 4-149°19' at 18°; it reduces boiling Fehling’s 
solution, and when dissolved in glacial acetic acid gives a red color¬ 
ation with brucine. When heated with dry sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride, it is reconverted into the pentacetyldextrose. When 
warmed with methyl alcohol and either pyridine or barium carbonate, 
it yields tetracetyl-^methylglucoside. 

Acetonitrogalactose (ietraeetylgalactose nitrate ), N0 2 *O* 0 U H 7 0(0 Ac) 4 , 
obtained from Erwig and Koenig's p entaee ty Igalactose, molts at 
93—94°, and has [a],, 4* 153°13' at 20°. When warmed with methyl 
alcohol and barium carbonate, it yields teiracetyl-ft-methylgcdactosida , 
which melts at 93—94°, and has [a] 0 - 25°2S' at 17°; this does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution, and does not give the brucine test. 

j. J. a. 

Cellos©, a Biose from Cellulose. By Kdenko H. Skkaup and J. 
Konig (Ber, 9 1901, 84, 1115—-1118).—The acetyl derivative obtained 
by the action of acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
regarded as a monose derivative owing to the results of molecular 
weight determinations being in correspondence with a pentaeetylhexose 
(See Skraup, Abstr., 1899, i, 852), is now shown to be a biose, and 
the name eellose is given to it. In freezing phenol, the acetyl 
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compound lias the mean molecular weight 546, in freezing acetic acid 
572, whilst boiling point measurements give the numbers 663, 640 
and 666 for the solvents benzene, chloroform, and ethyl acetate 
respectively ; the value for an octacetylbiose is 678. On treating the 
acetate with concentrated alcoholic alkali hydroxide, the cellose is 
obtained, and after repeated crystallisation from dilute alcohol, it 
forms a fine, snow-white powder consisting of microscopic, irregular 
prisms or plates, which retain : |H 3 0 when dried in a vacuum, but 
become anhydrous and faintly yellow on heating at 100°. The new 
sugar has not a characteristic taste, the after taste being faintly sweet. 
Its aqueous solution rapidly reduces Fehling’s solution, but is only 
slightly, if at all, fermented by yeast. It .shows distinct birotation 
and has” [a] D k 33*7° in a 9*4766 per cent, solution at 20°. When 
hydrolysed, cellose yields dextrose and possibly another sugar. 

Just in the same way as maltose is the simplest polysaccharide 
obtained from starch, so is cellose the simplest from cellulose. 
Cellulose and starch are hence fundamentally different substances, 
and the former cannot be regarded as a highly polymerised form of the 
latter. That it is improbable that any intramolecular rearrangement 
occurs when octaeetylcellose is hydrolysed with alcoholic alkali 
hydroxide is shown by submitting the a- and /5-acetyl compounds of 
dextrose to the same treatment, the product in each case consisting 
almost entirely of dextrose. T. H. I 3 . 

Molecular Weight of Glycogen. By Henry Jackson (Proa. 
Gamb. Phil. Soc., 1901, 11, 115—116).—A. sample of glycogen was 
very carefully purified, in particular from inorganic salts, and was 
then found to lower the freezing point of water by an amount 
corresponding with a molecular weight of 9500—10000. C. F. B. 

Estimation of Pentosans by the Hydrochloric Acid Phloro- 
glncinol Method. By E. Ivrober (J. Landw 1901, 49, 7 — TO. 
Compare this vol., ii, 288).—The dry matter of different woods was 
found to contain the following amounts of pentosans: fir, 11*62; 
beech, 25*91 ( = 23*58 per cent, of xylan); and guaiac 18*1(5 per cent, 
(compare <founder, (Them. Zeit. , 1894, 966, and Milnd&mr Fossil. 
Hefts. , 11, 21, and 12, 79 ; Flint, fnaug . Biss. Gottingen, 1892, 

Dry wood gum, free from ash, from beech wood and wheat straw 
yielded 82*3 to 88*1 per cent, of xylan (compare Him bach, Biss. 
Gottingen , 1898). 

Determinations of pentosans were made in “ crude fibre’' pre¬ 
pared by Henneberg’s method, by Konig’s method (boiling with 
glycerol-sulphuric acid, Zeit. (Inters . Nahr.-und GenussmiUel , 1898, 
3), and by Dobbin's hydrogen peroxide method (Arch. Hyg ,, 28, 
212). The u crude fibre ’’ from meadow hay and from wheat meal 
prepared by Henneberg’s method yielded 3*97—4*29 and 0*24—0*25 
per cent, of pentosans. Lower results were obtained with H crude 
fibre ” prepared by Konig’s method (from rye straw, wheat bran, wheat 
meal, hay, and cotton seed meal), the percentages of pentosans being 
0*25 to 0*80). Lebbin’s process yielded crude fibre ” from rye straw 
containing 26*98—-27*00 per cent, of pentosans. 

Cotton-wool yielded 0*61 per cent, of furfuraldebyde; oxycellulose 
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prepared from fclie same cotton-wool yielded 1*86, 0*69, and 1*42 per 
cent. * whilst a calcium salt from oxycolluloso yielded 3*24 per coot, of 
furfuraldehyde (compare Gans, Biss. Gottingen ; Bimbach, he , cit. ; 
Sestini, L’Orosi , 1898 ; and Suringar, Biss. Gottingen , 1896). 

Determinations of water, ash, and pentosans were made in papers 
employed for newspapers in Germany, Holland, and Canada. From 
the results obtained, estimations are made of the probable percentages 
of wood and of sulphite-cellulose in the paper. A number of samples 
of writing and other papers were also examined. All the papers con¬ 
tained more than 5 per cent, of pentosans (in dry substance free from 
ash) and most contained more than 10 per cent. ; in one case, as much 
as 12*9 per cent, was found. N. H. J, M. 

Behaviour of Aqueous Formaldehyde towards Gun-cotton. 
By Ludwig Vani.no (Ber., 1901, 34, 1128).—When gun-cotton is 
moistened with a 20 per cent, aqueous solution of formaldehyde and 
then allowed to dry, either at the ordinary temperature or on the 
water-bath, it loses its capacity of exploding by percussion, without 
apparently being decomposed. If the paraformaldehyde is removed 
from the gun-cotton either by boiling with water or by heating the 
cotton, it is found that the original explosibility is regained. 

T. II. P. 

New Base Derived from Glucose. By Leon Maquenne and 
E. Boux ( Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 980—983. Compare Fischer, 
Abstr., 1887, 567).— Glucamine, OH*CH 2 -[CH-OH] 4 *CH 2 -NH 2 , is pro¬ 
duced by reducing dextroseoxime in a cold 10 per cent, aqueous solution 
with 3 per cent, sodium amalgam, sulphuric acid being slowly added 
during the reaction in order to neutralise the sodium hydroxide pro¬ 
duced. It is isolated by means of its neutral oxalate , 20 (5 H 15 N0 5 ,H 2 0 2 0 4 , 
a substance crystallising from dilute alcohol in glistening, hexagonal 
plates. The base itself, obtained as a mass of ill-delined crystals by 
treating the oxalate with an equivalent amount of calcium hydroxide, 
melts at 127—128°, is soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ether. 
In a 10 per cent, aqueous solution it has [a] n - 8° and does not exhibit 
mutarotaiion. 

The base has a sweet and caustic taste, it absorbs carbon dioxide 
and yields salts which are all soluble in water but not in alcohol, the 
latter solvent precipitating them from their aqueous solutions in a 
syrupy condition. The yellow pierate is amorphous and the platini- 
ehloride crystallises with difficulty. 

An ommide having the composition 0 14 II 28 0 12 N 2 , and [u]„ - 15*3° 
is obtained by heating the oxalato at 180°. 

Glucamine does not reduce Folding's solution, and behaves like 
ammonia in precipitating the hydroxides from solutions of the metallic 
salts; ferric hydroxide, however, redissolves, yielding a brown solution; 
with copper sulphate, it yields a blue solution which deposits small, blue 
crystals; mercuric chloride and silver nitrate give white precipitates, 
that derived from, the latter reagent giving rise to a mirror on warm¬ 
ing. Glucamine gives the iodoform reaction on boiling with iodine 
solution; it is only slowly attacked by nitrous acid in the cold, at 
higher temperatures, however, the reaction is more rapid, and a mixture 
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ol loovorotatory reducing sugars is produced which yields glucosazone 
on treatment with phenylhydrazine acetate* Towards ethyl oxalate, 
benzaldehyde, acetylacetone, and potassium cyanate, glucamine be¬ 
haves as a primary base and yields crystal!isable products with these 
reagents. The absence of mutarotation shows that the geometrical 
configuration of the base is stable in aqueous solution ; In this respect 
the compound resembles the hexatomic polyhydric alcohols and differs 
from chitosamine which contains a carbonyl group* G. T. M. 

Action of Reducing Gases on Thiocyanates. By James T. 
Conroy, Oliver Heslop, and J. B. Shores (J. Soc. Chem . Ind 1901, 
20, 320—322).—On passing dry hydrogen through molten potassium 
thiocyanate previously dried at 100° and heated at 600°, decomposition 
is complete after 2J hours. Calculated in .terms of the percentage 
of thiocyanate decomposed, the product contains potassium cyanide 
71, hydrogen sulphide 71, hydrogen cyanide 18, potassium sulphide 
24, and ammonia 6*5, showing that decomposition occurs principally 
according to the equation KCNS + H 2 ==H 2 S-pKCN, and partially 
thus, 2KON + H 2 S = K 2 S + 2HCN (compare Sestini and Eunaro, Abstr., 
1882, 1180, and Playfair, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1892, 11, 14). Ninety- 
six per cent, of the total nitrogen is thus accounted for, and 95 per 
cent, of the total sulphur; the origin of the ammonia is uncertain, 
but is probably due to water being present. Conversely, when dry 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into fused potassium cyanide at a dull red 
heat, hydrogen cyanide is evolved, but two-thirds of the cyanide- is 
converted into thiocyanate, owing probably to the hydrogen sulphide 
Initially dissociating into hydrogen and sulphur. 

With sodium thiocyanate, hydrogen yields much less metallic cyanide 
and hydrogen sulphide than with the potassium, salt, more ammonia 
and more of the metallic sulphide being formed. Calcium thiocyanate 
yields only traces of hydrogen cyanide and sulphide, white fumes 
being evolved which are not soluble in dilute acid or alkali. The 
product remaining consists entirely of calcium sulphide. With barium 
and copper thiocyanates, the metallic sulphides only are formed, 
hydrogen cyanide and hydrogen sulphide being evolved along with 
other volatile products. W. A. D. 


The Benzene Problem from the Stereochemical Standpoint. 
By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. ( Annalen , 1901, 316, 57—71),—-A discus¬ 
sion of the molecular configuration of benzene, illustrated by diagrams 
of space formulae not suitable for abstraction. G. T. M. 


The Closer Coalescence of the Multivalent Atoms of Mole¬ 
cular Systems containing Neighbouring Double-linkings.- 
By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun. ( Annalen , 1901,316, 71—74).—The forma¬ 
tion of ringed systems of the benzene type illustrates the tendency 
which the carbon atoms of unsaturated compounds possess of becoming 
interlinked to the maximum extent. Assuming that this tendency is 
general, a ready explanation is furnished of the behaviour of com¬ 
pounds containing the residue -CIOOIG- towards reducing agents; 


GO- 


this configuration changes to that of the closed chain system, and 


d d 
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the hydrogen atoms become attached to the carbon atoms which were 
originally at the end of the open chain. This assumption renders 
the hypothesis of partial valency superlluons (compare Thiele, Abstr., 
1899, i, 554, and Knoevenagel, Abstr., 1900, ii, 584) and readily 
explains the reduction of bonzil and the formation of d~ and Aisohydro- 
benzoin and hydrobenzoin from bonzaldehyde. G. T. M. 

4-Hydroxyhydrindene. New Derivatives of Xylene and 
Ethylbenzene. By J. Moscuraii (Ber. } 1901, 34, 1257—1262. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1900, i, 344).—Hydrindene-4-sulphonic acid was found in 
the liquors obtained on sulphonating ^-cumene, and its constitution 
determined by oxidation to a sulphophthalic acid which gave 3-hydroxy- 
phthalic acid when fused with potassium hydroxide. 

4z-lIydroxyhydrindene, prepared by fusing the sulphonic acid with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide, is an oil which boils at 244—246°, 
does not solidify on cooling, and has an odour resembling that of 
phenol. 4-Methoxyhydrindene is an aromatic oil boiling at 225—227°. 

1: 3 -Xylene-ft-sidyhinic acid , prepared by Gattermann’s method from 
s-m-xylidine, melts at 75—76°, or 2° lower than the 1:3; 4-acid 
(Gattermann, Abstr., 1899, i, 517). 

1: §-XyhneA$~sulphonic chloride crystallises from ether and melts at 
89—90°. The sulphonamide crystallises from hob water in needles 
and melts at 135°. 

1: 2 -Xylene-d-sulphinic acid melts at 105°, and on oxidation forms the 
1:2:3-sulphonic acid. 

The melting points of the sulphonamides of this series are GO—63° 
higher than those of the sulphinic acids in each of the live cases 
where data are available. 

EthylA-anisoh is an aromatic liquid which boils at 199—200°, and 
when oxidised yields ?>metlioxy benzoic acid. Ethyl-4-phenebole 
boils at 211° and not at 200° (Errcra, Abstr,, 1885, 775). 

T. M. L. 

Action of Etliylidene Chloride and Methylene Chloride on 
Naphthalene in Presence of Aluminium Chloride. By F„ 
Bomtoux (Bull. See. Chim 1901, [hi], 25, 491—497).—The action of 
etliylidene chloride on naphthalene in the presence of aluminium 
chloride results in the production of /2-methylnaphthalen© together 
with small quantities of a-methyl naphthalene, a- and /?-ethyInaphthal~ 
ones, dimethyl naphthalenes, and /3/3-dinaphthyl; a largo quantity of 
methane is also evolved. The principal products of the action of 
methylene chloride on naphthalene are /3~metliylnaphthaleno and 
/2/?~dinaphthyl. Full details of the separation and identification of 
these products arc given in the paper. N, L, 

Triphenylchloromethane. By Moses Gomberci (J k Amer. Chem. 
<Soc., 1901, 23, 109—110).—A polemical reply to Norris and Sanders 
(Abstr., 1901, i, 198). E. G. 

Tritolylchloromethan©. By Moses Gomberci and O. W. Voedisch 
(/. Amer . Chem. Noc., 1901, 23,177 —178).— Tritolylchloromelhane may 
be obtained by the action of a'lpminium chloride on a mixture of 
carbon tetrachloride and toluene, .the method employed being that 
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previously described for the preparation of the corresponding triphenyl- 
compound (Gomberg, Abstr., 1901, i, 77). When boiled with alcohol, 
it yields the ethoxy-deviv&tivQ melting at 105°, and if boiled with 
water, the carbinol is produced. E. G. 

Oxidation of, Aniline, By Ernst Bornstein (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1268—1274).—When dioxide of lead or manganese is added gradually 
to a neutral aqueous solution of aniline hydrochloride or sulphate, 
azophenine melting at 246° and aminoquinonediphenylimide are pro¬ 
duced together with some azobenzene. 

Aminoquinonediphenylimide, HH 2 *C 0 H 3 (NPh) 2 , crystallises in stellate 
groups of dull red prisms with a faintly bluish tint, melts at 167°, 
and is readily soluble in most organic solvents but only sparingly 
in methyl or ethyl alcohol. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to form a red solution which becomes blue when heated, and on 
dilution yields a blue solution with a red fluorescence. It is decom¬ 
posed by dilute mineral acids and also by acetic acid. When reduced 
with alcoholic ammonium sulphide and the product distilled under 
reduced pressure in an atmosphere of coal gas, a residue is obtained 
which yields a substance , NH 2 *C 0 H 3 (NHPh) 2 , crystallising in aggre¬ 
gates of lustrous needles and melting at 83°; its acetyl derivative, 
NHAc*C 6 H 3 (NHPh) 2 , crystallises in colourless, six-sided plates, melts 
at 170—17i°, and dissolves readily in alcohol, ethyl acetate, benzene, 
acetone, or chloroform. 

When aminoquinonediphenylimide is heated with aniline In presence 
of aniline hydrochloride or zinc chloride, it is converted into azophen¬ 
ine. . E. G. 

Aniline and Quinoline Derivatives of Metallic Trichlorides. 
By Hugo Sciiiff (Ber., 1901, 34, 804—805).—Some of the compounds 
described by Yanino 'and Hauser (Abstr., 1900, i, 641; this vol., 
I, 289) were prepared long ago by the author. The chloride and the 
base were made to unite in benzene solution by the aid of heat; from 
dilute hydrochloric acid they sometimes crystallised with HOl (and 
H.,0). The compounds cited are BiCL 1 ,3(NIIJ- > h,l : IlJl),3H,0; 
Bi01 v 3(NH.,Ph,HC1) ; BlCL*, 3(0,11^,1101); SbCl 3 ,3NH,Ph, melting 
at 80 °; Sb(31 3 ,3(NII 2 Ph,1:101),3H 2 0 j SbI 3 ,3(NH,Ph). " O, P. B. 

Oxidation of p-Toluidine. By Ernst Bornstein (Ber., 1901, 
34, 1274—1284).—By the action of potassium d[chromate on 
jp-toluidine sulphate, Perkin (Trans., 1880, 37, 546) obtained two 
compounds which he regarded as tri-^-tolylenetriamine and tolyl- 
tri-p-tolylenetriamine; the former substance, which had been pre¬ 
viously obtained by Barsilowski (Abstr,, 1873, 273) was shown 
by Green (Trans., 1893,03, 1395) to be amino-|>toluoqumoneditolyl- 
imide. The same two compounds have been obtained by the author 
by the action of lead dioxide on a neutral solution of jp-toluidine 
hydrochloride or sulphate, p-ditolylamine and small quantities of 
jp-azotoluene * being simultaneously produced, whilst the employment 
of manganese dioxide under certain conditions resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of ammotoluoquinonedltolylimide and azotoluene. 

Amino-p-toluoquinoneditolylimido melts at 235°. When heated 

d d 2 
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with a mixture of p-toluidine, ju-toluidine hydrochloride, and alcohol, 
it yields the hydrochloride of a base, crystallising in yellow plates 
and melting at 282°; the base itself, NI1 2 * 0 7 1T ;J (N*C 7 H 7 ) 2 (NIP C 7 11 7 ) 2 , 
crystallises from alcohol in orange-red leaflets and melts at 250—-251°. 
The formation of the hydrochloride is accompanied by that of another 
substance which forms yellowish-red crystals and melts at 321—322°. 

p-Toluiclmo-ptoluoquinoneditolylimide, C 7 JI 7 * NH* 0 7 H fl (N • C 7 H 7 ) 2 , 
identical with the second substance described by Perkin (loc. cit.\ 
melts at 183°; if it is dissolved in alcoholic sulphuric acid (5 per 
cent.), left for 24 hours, and then saturated with ammonia, on 
dilution with water a precipitate is produced of a base , 

C 7 H 7 *NH‘C 7 H 5 0(N*C 7 H 7 ), 

which crystallises from hot alcohol in lustrous, dark reddish-brown 
needles, melts at 181°, and dissolves readily in benzene, toluene, 
chloroform, acetone, or ether; small quantities of another compound 
are simultaneously formed, which is obtained in tabular, red crystals 
with a bluish tint. The former substance yields a well-crystallised 
hydrochloride, sulphate, and platinichloride ; if it is dissolved in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, a green solution is obtained, which on 
dilution with water forms an orange-yellow solution containing the 
sulphate of a new, yellow, crystalline base . . E. Gr. 

[Action of Cyanogen Bromide on Dimethylaniline]. By 
Poland Scholl and Wilhelm Hour (Ber., 1901, 34, 1345).—Methyl- 
cyanoaniline (phenylmethylcyanamide), described by the authors as a 
new substance (Abstr., 1900, i, 435), has previously been prepared by 
Wallach (Abstr., 1899, i, 659) and by Stieglitz and MacKee (Abstr., 
1900, i, 340). If. J. P. O. 

Substituted Ammonium Compounds of the Type NR'R"R"' 2 X. 
By Humphry O. Jones ( Proc . Camb. PkiL Soc., 1901, 11, 111—114).— 
Phenylbenzyldimethylammoniiim iodide is formed from dimethylaniline and 
benzyl iodide, or, hotter, from benzy line thy laniline and methyl iodide; 
the same product is obtained in both cases, even at 0°, It molts at 
163—164°; the corresponding < l-camphorsidphonute obtained from it 
by treatment with silver cam pi lor sul phona to and moist ethyl acetate, 
melts and decomposes at 189°. 

PhenyIdi,benzyhuethylammonhim iodide is formed from benzylmothyl- 
aniline and benzyl iodide, and molts at 134—135°; the chloride , 
obtained from it by double decomposition with silver chloride, melts 
at 160—161°; the d -camphorsulphonate melts at 135—138° and crys¬ 
tallises with ICIICJ 3 ; the d bromocwmphorsulphonate was not obtained 
crystalline. The chloride cannot be obtained from benzylmefchy lain line 
and benzyl chloride, either at the ordinary temperature or at 100 °, 
and the iodide cannot be prepared from cli benzy laniline and methyl 
iodide; at 100 °, phenyltrimethylammonium iodide is obtained instead. 

C. E. B. 

Study of Aldehydes : Compounds of SchifTs Bases with Sul¬ 
phurous Acid and the Alkali Hydrogen Sulphites. By Alex¬ 
ander Eibner (Annalen, 1901, 316, 89—143 ),—.Elkylideneanilme 
hydrogen sulphite , NPh I CIIMo, H 2 S 0 3> prepared either by adding 
acetaldehyde to a solution of aniline in excess of sulphurous acid 
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or by shaking ethyl ideneaniline with a solution of this acid, crys¬ 
tallises in colourless, prismatic needles molting at 94°; it can be 
crystallised from alcohol without alteration, but decomposes in con¬ 
tact with water or aqueous solutions of ammonia and sodium hydroxide, 
regenerating the ethylidene base. Etliylideneaniline sodium sulphite , 
formed either by treating the preceding compound with sodium car¬ 
bonate solution or by adding aniline to the sodium hydrogen sulphite 
compound of acetaldehyde dissolved in water, crystallises in snow- 
white, lustrous leaflets ; it readily dissolves in water, yielding a neutral 
solution from which the hydrogen sulphite compound is precipitated 
by the cautious addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. These reactions 
indicate that these compounds are constituted on the type of sul- 
phonates having respectively constitutions represented by the following 

formulae, SQ 2 < Q HMc > iSrH ; Ph and ONa-S0 2 -CHMe-NHPh. 

Neutral anhydroformaldehyde aniline hydrogen sulphite , 

(CH 2 :NPh) 3 H 2 S0 3 , 

obtained by adding formaldehyde solution to an aqueous sulphurous 
acid solution of aniline containing excess of the base, crystallises in 
snow-white leaflets and decomposes at 129—130° ; it gradually changes 
into a yellow, amorphous, insoluble substance which does not regener¬ 
ate the aldehyde on heating with dilute sulphuric acid ; the original 
compound is regarded as having the constitution 

0H 2 :NHPh-S0 2 -0-KHPh:CH 2 , 

whilst the product of transformation is in all probability a derivative 
of diphenylmethane. 

Anhydroformaldehydeaniline sodium hydrogen sulphite, 

GH 2 1 NPh, HN aS0 3 , 

obtained by TIofer from anhydroformaldehydeaniline, may also be 
prepared by slowly adding aniline to a sulphurous acid solution of 
formaldehyde and gently heating the mixture on the water-bath. 

Neutral propylidenedianiline hydrogen sulphite , 

0H 2 Me*0H(NHPh) 2 ,H 2 S0 3 , 

produced by shaking together propaldehyde and a sulphurous acid 
solution of aniline containing excess of the base, crystallises in snow- 
white prisms and decomposes at 89°. 

Propylideneaniline sodium hydrogen sulphite , CH 2 Me*01IINPh,H a S0 fl , 
prepared by adding anilmo to a solution of propaldehyde in sulphurous 
acid, crystallises from the mixture, after concentration under dimin¬ 
ished pressure, in silky, slender needles; it is readily decomposed on 
boiling with water, 

,-xrjr p K 

Trichlorethylideneaniline hydrogen sulphite , GOI 2 * GH<C 2 ^ >0, 


results from the interaction of aniline dissolved in excess of sulphurous 
acid and chloral or freshly prepared solutions of the aldehyde ; it 
separates in thin, monoclinic plates and melts at 93°. The compound 
may be crystallised from hot water without alteration, but is instantly 
decomposed by sodium carbonate solution and becomes yellow on 
exposure to the air (compare Boessneck, Abstr., 1888, 942). 

Hydrated triehloroethylidemdianiline hydrogen sulphite, 
CGl 3 -GH(NHPh)-B0‘*0*NH 3 Ph, 
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slowly separates from an aqueous solution containing aniline, chloral 
hydrate, and excess of sulphurous acid ; it can be crystallised from 
water and is perfectly stable in the atmosphere; it forms long needles 
melting at 165° and dissolves in sodium carbonate solution without 
decomposition. 

i-Butylulenedianilim anhydromlphite, C 3 IL • CH(NHPh)y S0 2 , ob¬ 
tained either by adding i-butaldehyde to an aniline solution in excess 
of sulphurous acid or by treating the hydrogen sulphite compound of 
i-butaldehyde with aniline, crystallises in sparingly soluble, white 
needles and melts at 126—127°. 

i rValerylidenedianiline anhydrosutyihile, C 4 H 9 * OH(NITPh) 2 * S0 2 , pre¬ 
pared like the preceding compounds in aqueous solutions and also 
by passing sulphur dioxide into an ethereal solution of i-valerylidene- 
aniline dissolved in ether, separates as a crystalline powder melting at 
128—129°. 

Heptylidemdianiline anhydrosulphite is obtained in small needles 
which obstinately retain the last traces of moisture, and when perfectly 
dry melt at 107—108°. The compound can be crystallised from water 
or alcohol, but is decomposed with its generators by sodium carbonate 
solution. The aniline anhydro-base of valeraldehyde and cenanthal- 
dehyde do not combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite; on the other 
hand, the sodium hydrogen sulphite derivatives of these aldehydes are 
decomposed by aniline, yielding the corresponding anhydrosulphites. 

Benzylidenedianiline anhydrosulphite, CIT Ph(NHPh) 2 • S0 2 (compare 
Michaelis, Abstr., 1891, 716), produced either by adding benzalde¬ 
hyde to a strongly acid solution of aniline in sulphurous acid or 
by passing sulphur dioxide into a solution of benzylidenoaniline in 
dry ether, crystallises in aggregates of needles and melts at 125° * it 
is immediately decomposed by sodium carbonate solution, and when 
heated with water changes into a compound, C 10 H l 8 N 2 ,SO 2 , JT1 2 0, 
which crystallises in flattened needles and melts and decomposes at 
132-—135°. 

m -Nitrobenzylidenedmnilim anhydrosulphite, 

N 0 2 * O n H 4 * CH(N HPh) 25 S0 2 , 
and m -mtrobenzylideneanilim hydrogen sulphite , 

N0 2 * C 6 H 4 * OH I NPh,H 2 $0 2 , 

are produced simultaneously by adding an alcoholic solution of m- 
nitrobenzaldehyde to aniline dissolved in sulphurous acid ; the former 
is soluble in alcohol and crystallises in yellow needles and molts at 
128°, the latter is insoluble in alcohol and crystallises from water in 
colourless leaflets melting at 177°. The yellow compound, when dis¬ 
solved in alcohol and treated with sulphurous acid, is converted into 
the white sulphite, the converse change being effected by the action of 
heat on the latter substance. The compound, OH • 0 G PI 4 • OH I NPh, II 2 S0 8 , 
melts at 128°, and is formed by adding salicylaldehyde to an aqueous 
aniline sulphite solution; it is decomposed by sodium carbonate and 
also by hot water or alcohol, G. T. M. 

Condensation Products of Aldehydes and Amines. By 
Arthur Hantzsch and Otto Schwab (Ber., 1901,34, 822—839).— 
When |>toluidine is warmed with benzaldohyde (1 mol), a yellowish oil 
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is obtained which, after cooling, may behave in four different ways. 
( 1 ) It rapidly forms a crystalline mass melting at 85°; (2) it partially 
solidifies, the crystals, after being drained, melting below 35 °; the 
residual oil only deposits crystals after several days, and these melt 
between 28° and 33 °; ( 8 ) the product remains liquid at the ordinary 
temperature, even after the addition of a crystal of the substance melt¬ 
ing at 35°; when cooled, it solidifies at 11° to a mass melting at 12*5°, 
but after several days it deposits crystals melting at 85°, and after 
several months becomes completely solid and then melts at 35°; ( 4 ) 
the product is liquid at the ordinary temperature, but very gradually 
solidifies on adding a crystal of the compound melting at 35°. These 
facts indicate the existence of two stereoisomeric forms of henzylidmw > 

Ph-OH , Ph-C’H 
11 and ! i 


p -ioluidine, 


0 6 H 4 Me-N 


N*C c H 4 Me r 


only one of which, 


that melting at 35°, is stable; when this form is heated at the melting 
temperature for several minutes, it melts, after solidification, at temper¬ 
atures varying between 12° and 33°. The original melting point is, 
however, regained when the solidified product is kept for some time at 
the ordinary temperature. 

Bonzylideneaniline shows a somewhat similar behaviour ; it melts at 
48°, and after solidifying remelts at 54°, whilst very varying melting 
points are attributed to it by other authors. The following compounds 
apparently exist in only one form; the melting points are given In 
brackets, p- Chlorohenzylidemaniline, C G H 4 C1 0 OITIN Ph, white scales 
( 66 °); p~ chlorobenzylidene-y-chloroaniline , yellowish-white needles 
( 111 °); o -cIdorobenzylidene-^~chloroanilme, white crystals ( 68 °); m -nitro- 
benzylidene^-chloroaniline , yellowish crystals (81°) 5 the hydrochloride 
melting at 185°; ip-nitrobenzylidene-#-chloroaniline, yellow needles 
(128°); benzylidene-jy-amsidine, white leaflets (142 °); 0 -hydroxy- 
benzylidene-^bromoaniline, lustrous, yellow leaflets ( 112 °); p -meihoxy- 
benzylidene-Q-anisidine, white, lustrous leaflets (142°). 

Benzylidene^-chlovoaniline , CITPh IN • C G H 4 C1, crystallises from alcohol 
In beautiful, white leaflets, melts at 62°, and yields a white, crystalline 
hydrochloride ; this melts and decomposes at 194°, is converted by 
moist air into benzaldehyde and p-chloroaniline hydrochloride, and, 
with aqueous sodium carbonate below 0 ° yields benzaldehyde^-chloro- 
aniline , OH•01IPh*C r H 4 Cl, which melts at about 120° when rapidly 
heated, and is thereby converted, with loss of 1 IT 2 0 , into benzylidene- 
p-chloroaniline. Benzylidene-^bromoaniline crystallises from alcohol in 
white leaflets, melts at 67°, and yields a hydrochloride melting and 
decomposing at 195° ; benzaldehyde-^-bronioaniliney Oil * OHPh • C 0 H 4 Br, 
melts at about 120°, loses 1 H 2 G, and subsequently melts at 67°. The .. 
hydrochlorides of the following compounds, when decomposed by 
aqueous sodium carbonate, regenerate their bases. 2:4: $-Trimethyl~ 
benzylideneaniline melts at 56°, and 2:4: 6 drimethylbenzylidene-\f/-cumid- 
ine at 82° (the hydrochloride decomposes at 212°); 2:4: bdrimethyl- 
benzylidene-^chloroaniline crystallises from alcohol in long needles, the 
yellow hydrochloride decomposing at 183°. o-llydroxybenzylideneaniline 
forms yellow crystals and melts at 51°. 

Benzaldehyde and jp-nitroaniline, after long heating at 120°, yield 
benzylidene-])-nitroaniline melting at 118°, but at the ordinary tempera- 
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turn, iu absolute alcoholic ethereal solution, 2 mols. of tlio base combine 
with "1 mol. of the aldehyde to form benzylidwteh Is- p-m#/ *omidine, 
OHPh(Nll'C t .I r 4 *N0 2 ) li , which, obtained in an impure state, was con¬ 
sidered by von Miller and llohde (Abstr., 1892, 1189) to be the 
compound 0H*CHPh*NH*(j c H 4 *N0 2 ; it forms yellow crystals, melts 
at 85°, and is decomposed by heating, either alone or with benzene or 
water, into benzylidene-p-nitroaniline and p-nitroaniline. 

BenzyUdenebisaminotMazole , CHPh(C 8 II a !N’ 2 S) 3 , obtained from benz* 
aldehyde and aminotbiazole (2 mols.), melts indefinitely when slowly 
heated, but instantaneously when plunged into a bath heated to 138°; 
decomposition here occurs into benzylideneaminothiazole and amino- 
thiazole, but recombination occurs on cooling (compare IXantzsch and 
"Witz, this vol., i, 401). 

Benzylicleno-p-toluidino combines witli methyl iodide at the ordinary 
temperature to form the crystalline methiodide, CH.PlnNM.eI’C <J II, l Me, 
which is decomposed by water or moist air, yielding benzaldohyde, and 
by aqueous sodium hydroxide yielding ^-toluidino, not methyi-p-tolu- ' 
idine, Benzylidene-^toluidine ethiodide melts and decomposes at 170° ; 
the methiodide and ethiodide of benzylideneanilino are crystalline, but 
rapidly decompose, yielding complex products ; the existence of Boro¬ 
din’s bases of the type CHPhINPhMe*OII seems doubtful (comparo 
Annalen, 1859, 111, 254). 

Bthy lidenebenzy famine, from acetaldehyde and benzyl amine, boils at 
145° and resinifies with methyl iodide ; benzylidene-othylamine (b. p. 
187—188°) similarly does not yield a methiodide. 

[Supplement by Paul Jacobson and A. Steinbrenck (compare Biss., 
Heidelberg , 1896)].— o-IIydroxybenzylidene-o-tohddine crystallises from 
light petroleum in needles, melts at 47—48°, and yields with iodine an 
unstable, violet, additive compound, C u H 13 01tfI } . o-ifydroxybenzylid- 
ene-o-hromocmiline forms yellow prisms melting at 85—86°. Benzylidene 
o-phenetidme boils at 215—216° under 20 mm. pressure ; o -hydroxy- 
benzylidene-o-phenetidine boils at 228—229° under 17 mm, pressure, 

W.A.D. 

Condensation ofo-Hydroxybenzylideneaniline, By Otto Schwab 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 839—840).—Although benzylideneaniline fails to 
undergo the benzoin condensation with potassium cyanide (von Miller 
and Pldchl, Ber., 1896, 1730, and 1898, 2699), o-hydroxybenzylidene- 
aniline readily yields the compound 

OH*C 6 H 4 * OH(FHPh) * C(NPh) * 0 ( .H 4 *0I f, 
at the ordinary temperature; it separates from alcohol in lustrous, 
yellow crystals and melts at 155°. W. A. J). 

Preparation of Morpholine. By Wilhelm Marckwald and M. 
Chain (Ber., 1901, 34, 1157—1150. Compare Knorr, Abstr., 1898, 
i, 601 ; 1899, i, 784).—p -Tolylsulphonedi-p-naphthoxyethylamide, 

C^H/S0 2 *N(CI-r 2 *O*C 10 H 7 ) 2 ,obtained from jp-tolyIsulpbonamide (1 mol), 
/3-naphthyl bromoethyl ether (2 mols.), and alcoholic potash, crystal¬ 
lises from acetic acid, melts at 130°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. When hydrolysed with mineral acids at 170—180°, it is 
quantitatively converted into toluene, sulphuric acid, /3-naphthol, and 
morpholine* 
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Contrary to Woddige’s statement (Abstr., 1881, 1137), a con¬ 
siderable amount of primary base, phenoxyetliylamine, is obtained 
by the action of ammonia on phenyl bromoetliyl ether (bromo- 
plienotole). The hydrobromide melts at 192—193°. 

' J. J. S. 

Chloro - derivatives of s-Diphenylcarbamid© and their Re¬ 
actions. By Frederick IX Chattaway and -Kennedy J. P. Orton 
(JBer.y 1901, 34, 1073—1078).—s-Diphenylcarbamide is converted 
by hypochlorous acid into a diphenyldichlorocarbamide, the inline- 
hydrogen atom being replaced by chlorine. This substance readily 
undergoes molecular change, producing s-di-y>~chlorophenylcarbamide, 
which, in its turn, can be converted into a dichloroamino-derivative, 
which passes by intramolecular change into s-cli-2:4-dichloroplienyl- 
carbamide. This series of changes can again be repeated, the final 
product being s-di-2 :4 : 6-trichlorophenyldichlorocarbamide. 

s-Diphenyldichlorocarbamide , CO(NPhCl) 2 , is obtained by the action 
of alkaline potassium hypochlorite solution on diphenylcarbamide, 
and crystallises in large, colourless prisms, which, when rapidly heated, 
melt at 101—102°, forming a colourless liquid, which then becomes 
dark coloured and explodes. When it is heated in acetic acid 
solution, molecular change takes place, s-di-p-chlorophenylcarbamide 
being produced along with small amounts of two isomeric dichloro- 
phenylcarbamides. The main product has previously been described 
by Beilstein and Kurbatoff (. Annalen , 1875, 170, 46), and is best pre¬ 
pared by heating carbamide with jpchloroaniline. When it is treated 
with bleaching powder and potassium hydrogen carbonate, it yields 
&-di-j)-clilorophenylmonochlorocarbamide , C 0 H 4 C1*NH*C(X N Cl • O 0 H 4 Cl» 
which crystallises in bundles of needles, or in long, thin plates, which 
melt at about 132° when rapidly heated, but solidify again at a 
somewhat higher temperature. s-Di-p-chlorophenyMichlorocarbcmvide, 
CO(NCl*C fl H 4 Cl) 2 , is produced along with the foregoing compound 
when chlorophenylearbamide is treated "with bleaching powder and 
acetic acid, and forms short, colourless prisms, which melt and partially 
decompose at 171—173° when rapidly heated. On treatment with 
acetic acid at 100°, it partially decomposes and partially undergoes 
molecular change, producing s-cZi-2 :4 -dioJiloropImiylcarbamidG, 
OO(NH-C 0 H 3 Ol 2 ) 2 , which can also be prepared by heating carbamide 
with 2 : 4-dichloroaniline, and crystallises in thin, colourless needles 
melting at 273°, with partial decomposition when rapidly heated. 
When it is treated with chlorine in presence of acetic acid and 
potassium acetate, it yields s-di~2 : kdiehlorophenyldichlorocarbamide , 
CO(RCl*O r) IT 3 01 2 ) 2 , which crystallises in strongly refractive prisms, 
and melts and partially decomposes at about 160° when rapidly 
heated. When heated with acetic acid, it yields $~di~2 : 4: Qdrichloro - 
phenylcarbamide, CO(NH*C 0 H 2 C1 8 ) 2 , which crystallises in very thin 
needles melting with decomposition at 320—325° when rapidly heated. 
Alcoholic ammonia produces carbamide and 2:4: 6-trichloroaniline. 
Bleaching powder and acetic acid convert it into s-di-2: 4 : 6~tri~ 
cldoroplimyldichloTOca/rbamide, 00(N01*C G H 2 01 3 ) 2 , which crystallises 
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in strongly refractive, four-sided prisms terminated by dome faces, 
and melts and decomposes at about 190° when rapidly boated. 

A. H. 

Bromination of s-Diphenylcarbamide. By Frederick D. Oixatt- 
away and Kennedy J. P. Orton (Her., 1901,34, 1078—1081. Com¬ 
pare precoding abstract).-—Bromine acts on s-cliphenvlcarbamide in a 
similar manner to chlorine, but the intermediate products have not been 
isolated. s-Di-^-hromophenylmrlaviide, CO(NIT*C 0 H 4 Br) 2 , is obtained 
by the direct action of bromine on the carbamide in presence of acetic 
acid and sodium acetate, and crystallises in thin prisms which melt 
and decompose at about 330° when rapidly heated. On heating with 
alcoholic ammonia, it yields^-bromoaniline and carbamide. The com¬ 
pound described under this namo by Otto (Her., 1SG9, 2, 408), and by 
Sarauw (Her., 1882, 15, 42), is stated by them to sublime at 225° 
without previously melting. 

s-Di-2 : i-dihromophenylcarbamide, CO(NH*O 0 H a Br 2 ) 2 , is obtained by 
boiling the carbamide with excess of bromine in presence of acetic acid 
and sodium acetate. It crystallises in colourless, silky needles, and 
melts and partially decomposes at 281° when rapidly heated. Alcoholic 
ammonia converts it into 2 : 4-dibromoaniline and carbamide. 

s-JDi-2 : 4 :6-i tribroniophenylcarbamide, CO(NH*C 0 H 2 Br a ) 2 , is obtained 
when a mixture of diphenylearbamide, bromine, acetic acid, and sodium 
acetate is heated at 130—135°. It crystallises in colourless, hair-like 
needles, which melt and decompose at about 320°. Alcoholic ammonia 
converts it into carbamide and 2:4: 6-tribromoaniline. A. H. 

Electrolysis of Phenol in presence of Hydrogen Haloids. 
By XIeeibert Zehrlant (ZeiL Elehtrochem 1901, 7, 501—505). — In 
presence of hydrochloric acid, phenol is oxidised at the anode and not 
chlorinated, owing to the facts that oxygen is liberated at a lower 
potential than chlorine and that phenol acts as a depolarizer for anodic 
oxygen. In presence of A hydrobromic acid, the same thing occurs, 
but when 4 N hydrobromic acid is used, from which bromine ions are 
discharged at a lower potential, a certain amount of brominated 
product is obtained. In presence of hydriodic acid, iodine is liberated 
without acting on the phenol. T. E. 

Bom© Derivatives of Phenyl Ether. By Carl Haeussermann 
and Ado. Muller (Ber., 1901, 34, 10G9. Compare Abstr., 189G, i, 
533),—The potassium derivatives of tho cresols react with o- and p-chloro- 
nitrobenzene in a similar maimer to potassium phonoxide, whereas 
those of the naphthols under similar circumstances simply act as 
reducing agents. Quinol p -nitrodiphenyl ether , is obtained by heating 
the potassium, compound of y>hydroxyphenyl ether witli p-chloronitro- 
benzene, and crystallises in lustrous plates melting at 91—92'5°. On 
reduction in alcoholic solution with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
quinol p -aminodiphmyl ether , which crystallises in almost colourless 
prisms melting at 83—84*5°. The hydrochloride is sparingly soluble 
in cold water and crystallises in silvery scales melting at 210°, whilst 
the sulphate is insoluble in boiling water. The base can bo converted 
into a diazo-compound which yields reddish azo-compounds. When 
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tiie base is treated in alcoholic solution with nitrous acid and the 
liquid boiled, quinol diphenyl ether is produced, which crystallises 
in white needles melting at 74—75°, can be distilled at the ordinary 
pressure and is not affected by acetic anhydride. A. H. 

Action of Iodine and Yellow Mercuric Oxide on Anethole, 
Estragole, Safrole, &c. By J. Bougault {Bull* Soc. Chinn,, 1901, 
[iii], 25, 444—446. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 494, 641).—The action 
of iodine and mercuric oxide on cyclic compounds containing a pro- 
penylic side chain takes place in two stages, the first stage consisting 
in the fixation of HIO with the formation of a compound, 
R.*CHI*CHMe*OH, which then undergoes transformation into the 
aldehyde, R*OHMe*CHO, with elimination of HI. These intermediate 
compounds may be isolated by employing a limited amount of mercuric 
oxide, or by replacing the latter by mercuric chloride; they are more 
or less unstable, uncrystallisable substances which are readily reduced 
by zinc and acetic acid and are decomposed on exposure to air and 
light with liberation of iodine. 1ST. L. 

New Synthesis of Aromatic Sulphones, By Earn Ullmann 
and G. Pasdeiimadjtan (Bev,, 1901, 34, 1150—1156).—Aromatic 
sulphinic acids readily react with alcoholic solutions of halogen 
derivatives of aromatic nitro-compounds, yielding diphenylsulplione 
derivatives. In certain cases, for example, with o- and jp-chloronitro- 
benzene, chloronitrobenzoic acid, &e., it is necessary to work under 
increased pressure and in presence of sodium acetate. 

2:4: 6 - Trinitrodvphenylsulphone , C c H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 *S0 2 Ph , crystallises in 
pale yellow, well developed rhombohedra melting at 233° (corr.), 
and insoluble in alcohol or ether. 2: 4c-Dinitrodiphenylsulphone , 
C G H a (N0 2 ) 2 *S0 2 Ph, crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 157°, and 
dissolves in hot benzene or acetic acid. When reduced with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in the presence of alcohol, it yields 
2 :4 -diaminodiphenylsulphone, which crystallises in colourless, hexagonal 
needles melting at 188°, and insoluble in water or ether ; the diacetyl de¬ 
rivative crystallises in needles melting at 197°. 2 -Nitrodiplienylsulp>hone, 
N0 2 • C (} H 4 • S0 2 Ph, crystallises in colourless, feathery needles melting 
at 147*5°, and readily soluble in most organic solvents. 2-Amino- 
diphenylsulplione crystallises in glistening plates melting at 122°, and 
yields an acetyl derivative melting at 132°. 2-IIydroxydiphenylmlph- 
one, obtained from the amino-compound, crystallises in small, hexagonal 
prisms melting at 82°, and readily soluble in most organic solvents or 
in alkalis. A small amount of diphenylsulplione is also obtained as a 
bye-product. 

4 -Niirodfyohenyhulphone crystallises in colourless needles melting at 
143°, and readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, or acetic acid, Amino- 
diphenylsulplione crystallises in needles melting at 176°, and yields an 
acetyl derivative crystallising in prisms and melting at 195°. 

2: §-Dinitrodip>henylsulphone~4z-carboxylic acid, 
C0 2 H-0 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 *S0 2 Ph, 

crystallises from hot water in long, colourless needles which darken at 
220° and decompose and melt at 240° 

%-NitrodiphenylsulphomA-carboxylic acid forms yellowish crystals 
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melting at 205—200°, and readily soluble in alcohol or acetic acid. 
2~Ami/uodiphenylstdpho'iie-i-carboxylic acid melts at 270—275°. 

J # tJ. S. 

So-called Binaphtkylene Glycol Anhydride. By Robert 
Fosse (Com.pt, rend., 1901, 132, 1127—1129. Compare this vol., 
i, 322).-—The compound described by Rousseau (Abstr., 1882, 1299) 
as the anhydride of clinaphtliylene glycol is identical with dinaphtha*' 
xanthen. 0. II. B. 


Derivatives of Eupittone [ Hexamethoxy aurin]. By Carl 
Liebermann and Fritz Wjeberiviann (Ber., 1901, 34, 1031—1040).— * 
Eupittone is shown by Zeisol’s method to contain six mcthoxy-groups. 
The hydrochloride, C 25 H 2 p (| ,HCl,C 3 H 0 O, is obtained by treating 
eupittone with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. The alcohol of crystal¬ 
lisation is only lost after remaining for 11 days in a desiccator, leaving 
the very hygroscopic hydrochloride. 

Eupittone black (hexahydroxyaunn ), 0<^q pp (OH) ° ** 1S P ro P aroc ® 

by heating eupittone with concentrated sulphuric acid at 110°, when 
the colour changos from red to bluo. It is an amorphous, lustreless 
powder, soluble in boiling water or alcohol, and with mordants forms 
a fast black dye. From the alcoholic solution, hydrochloric acid pre¬ 
cipitates a hydrochloride , 0 1J) H 14 0 9 ,HCl,C 2 H (i 0, as a deep blue powder. 
Partial removal of the methyl groups was not found to be possible. 

Hexahydroxyleucaniline hydriodide, 0 Id[C 0 IT 2 (OH) 2 *NH a I] 3 ,2II 2 0, 
prepared by the action of hydriodic acid and acetic anhydride on 
eupittone, forms silky, lustrous needles. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid converts the hydriodide into a hydrochloride crystallising with 
H a O. 

Oxidation of a solution in acetic acid transforms the leuco-base into 
hexahydroxyrosaniline, a brilliant bine dye. Fona-acetylhexahydroxy ** 
leucaniline forms colourless needles melting at 172—173°. 

FormylhexamethoxydimethyUeuccmiHne, 

OHO*NH-0 6 H a (OMeVCH[0 0 II 8 (OMo) a -NHMe] a , 
is prepared by the action of methylamine on eupittone, and forms 
transparent, colourless prisms molting at 187° and soluble in dilute 


acids. 

base. 


Oxidation of the acid solution converts it into the blue colour- 


Leuco-eupittone (hcxamethoxyleucaurin ), OH * [C j5 IrI 2 (OMe) 2 * ()11 ] ;{ , 
obtained by the reduction of the sodium salt of eupittone by zinc dust, 
crystallises in colourless needles melting and decomposing at 198°. 
It dissolves in alkalis to a colourless solution, which on boiling becomes 
blue, with the formation of eupittone. The triacetate forms colourless 
needles melting at 236°. K. J. P. O, 

Eupittone and Pittakal By Carl Liebeiuiann (Per,, 1901,34, 
1026—1030).—Pittakal, discovered by von Roichenbach (J, Chem . 
Physik, 1833,08,1) is, shown to be a salt of eupittone (hexamothoxy- 
aurin). Reichenbach described it erroneously as a colouring matter 
capable of mordanting with oxides, with the production of a fast dye, 
which resembled indigo. The author shows that this is not the case, 
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as the absence of two hydroxyl "groups in the ortho-position to one 
another would indicate. K. J. P. 0. 

2:3-Diaminobenzoic Acid and its Compounds with, the 
Sugars. By Bruno Schilling (Ber., 1901, 34, 902—907).—The 
condensation compounds of sugars with 2 : 3-diaminobenzoic acid have 
been investigated. The compounds from dextrose and maltose (Griess 
and Harrow, Abstr., 1888, 267) are probably derivatives of benzimin- 
azole, since, when oxidised with potassium permanganate, they yield 
the monocarboxylic acid of this substance. The compound from lactose 
and 2 :3-diaminobenzoic acid crystallises in small pyramids and melts 
at 206°. Owing to the difficulty in purifying these condensation 
products, they are not suited for the identification of the sugars. 

B. H. P. 

^-Phenylacetic Acid or Norcaradienecarboxylic Acid. By 
Wilhelm Braren and Eduard Buchner {Ber. y 1901, 34, 982—997. 
Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 292, and this vol., i, 85).—Ethyl norcaradiene- 
carboxylate (ethyl ^-phenylacetate) boiliDg at 108° under 13 mm. 
pressure as obtained by fractionation, contains ethyl fumarate and also 
ethyl /?-cycZoheptatrienecar boxy late, as the latter is obtained when the 
^-phenylaeetate is heated at 150°, On treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the ester gives a cherry-red coloration which gradually 
changes to violet and then to indigo blue. Little or no condensation 
takes place when methyl diazoacetate is employed in place of the ethyl 
ester. The pure acid is best obtained by converting the ethyl ester 
into the amide ; the yield of amide is not good even when the ester is 
left for several weeks in closed vessels with aqueous ammonia 
saturated at 0°; the chief bye-product is fi-cycloheptatrienecarbomjl- 
amide which melts at 157°. 

OH‘OH-OH 

A 2 ‘ 1 -Norcaracliene~7-carboxylic acid, 1 ^ t _^>OH> 0O«TX, is 

OH.CH'CHj A 

obtained when the amide is heated with 30 per cent, sulphuric acid 
and at the same time distilled in steam. It is an oil which solidifies 
at about —18°, and is stable in the air ; the sodium , barium , and 
magnesium salts are readily soluble, the silver , cupric , and mercurous 
salts only sparingly. The anilide melts at 141—142°, the dibromide 
molts and decomposes at 159—160°, is readily oxidised by perman¬ 
ganate, and when treated with zinc dust and acetic acid is reconverted into 
the original acid. The tetrabromide , 2:3:4: 5-tetrabromonorcarane- 
7 -carboxylic acid , 0 7 H 7 BiyC0 2 II, melts and decomposes at 233—235°, is 
not oxidised by permanganate, gives no coloration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and loses its four atoms of bromine when treated with 
zinc dust and acetic acid. 

The chief products formed when norcaradienecarboxylic acid is 
oxidised with cold acid permanganate are phthalic, benzoic, and tram- 
1:2: 3-trimethylenetricarboxylic acids. J. J. S, 

Mixed Anhydrides. By Emile -Severin' {Bull, Soc . Ghim 1901, 
[iii], 25, 500—510. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 296 and 598).—Accord¬ 
ing to Behai (AJbsir., 1900, i, 8), when the mixed anhydride of acetic 
acid and another acid is treated with alcohol, ammonia, phenylhydr- 
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azine, or hydrochloric acid, the esfcer, amide, phony lhydrazide, or 
chloride of acetic acid is formed, whilst the other acid of higher 
molecular weight is set free. Since a behaviour exactly the reverse of this 
was observed with the mixed anhydrides studied by the author, a 
quantity of acetic 3 :6-dichloro-2-dimethylammobenzoylbenzoie anhy¬ 
dride was prepared and carefully purified for detailed examination. The 
discrepancy between Behai’s and the author’s results might readily be 
explained by the assumption that the author's anhydride was the true 
anhydride of the acid of higher mol. weight, but the results of analysis, 
the production of acetic anhydride on distillation under diminished 
pressure, and other facts* conclusively prove the substance to bo a 
mixed acetic anhydride. The action of ammonia on the anhydride 
leads to the formation of 3 : Q-dichloro-^-dimethylaminobenzoylbenzamMe, 
3STMe 2 *C 0 HpCQ• 0 G XI 2 C1 2 # GH *NH 2 , which crystallises in thin, white 
scales melting at 220°. The corresponding phenylhy dr azide , obtained 
by the action of phenylhydrazine on the mixed anhydride, crystallises 
in white scales melting at 196°. The acid chloride is produced in small 
quantity by the action of hydrochloric acid on the mixed anhydride; 
it crystallises with difficulty. The formation of the methyl and ethyl 
esters of 3 : 6-dichloro-2-dimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid has already 
been described (Abstr,, 1900, i, 296). From these results, it appears 
that the introduction of negative groups into the benzene nucleus 
causes a transference of the activity of the molecule to the radicle of 
higher molecular weight* N. L. 

Aliphatic-y- and Aromatic-o-aldebydo-acids. By Augustin 
Bistezycki and C. ITerbst ( Ber ,, 1901,34,1010—102lJ.-AThe authors 
point out that most of the reactions described by Anschutz (. Annalen , 
1887, 239, 177), Hill and Cornelison (Abstr., 1894, i, 319, 320), and 
Hill and Dunlap (ibid., 1897., i, 571), in favour of the lactone formula 
for mucobromic acid, can be just as readily explained by the old 
aidehydo-formula, provided a direct addition of tho reagent to the 
aldehyde-group is assumed, and then subsequent elimination of water. 
Most of the reactions described in the present paper favour the 
aldehydo-formula. Mucobromic acid phenylhydrazone (Abstr., 1899, 
i, 392) crystallises in yellow needles decomposing at 105—106°. Muco - 
ph&noxybromic acid phenylhydrazone , C0 2 ll*G(014i)ICBr‘GTIIK*NIIT?jq 
crystallises in deep yellow needles melting and decomposing at 157°, and 
insoluble in benzene ; when boiled with acetic anhydride, it yields kbromo* 

§-phenQxy»l-phenylpyridazone, which crystal¬ 

lises in yellow needles melting at 115°. Mucophenomybromic acid senyi* 
carbazone, C0 2 H*C(OPh):CBr-OH:N*HH-CO-NH 2 , melts at 195°, and 
is only sparingly soluble in the usual solvents. Mucobromic acid 
semicarbazone crystallises in colourless, microscopic prisms melting at 
215°; when crystallised from acetic acid, it yields 4 :5-dibromopyrid- 
azone melting at 218°, not at 224° as previously stated. 

Mucobromic acid benzoylkydrazone , C0 2 H* (JBrI CBr* CHI F “NJLTBz, 
crystallises in felted needles decomposing at 140—141°. 4; 5- IJibromo - 

bhenzoylpyridazone f obtained by the action of 
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phosphoryl chloride and then water on the benzoylliydrazoue, crystal- 
ises in colourless prisms decomposing at 187°. Mucophmoxyhromic 
acid benzoylhydrazone crystallises from acetone in flat prisms melting 
and decomposing at 146°, and practically insoluble in the nsnal 
solvents. So far, it has not been converted into a pyridazone. 

Opianic acid benzoylliydrazoue , C G 'H 2 (0Me) 2 (C0 2 1I) ° 0II1N*NHBz 
[(OMe) 2 : C0 2 1I: CH — 5:6:1: 2], forms microscopic crystals melting 
and decomposing at 227°. ’ Phthalaldehydic acid benzoylliydrazoue , 
C0 2 H*0 G H 4 *CH!N*NHBz, crystallises in colourless prisms or plates 
melting and decomposing at 189°. 

Is] pj^ 

Opianic add N -phenyloxime, C 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 (C0 2 H) 4 CH<^ ^ ? obtained 

by boiling a solution of opianic acid and phenylhydroxylamine in 
absolute alcohol, crystallises in flat needles melting at 174°, and in¬ 
soluble in benzene or light petroleum, but readily soluble in sodium 
carbonate solution. Opianic acid and p-aminophenol react, forming 
opianylidene-p-hydroxyaniline , C0 2 H> C G H 2 (OMe) 2 * CHIN* 0 6 H 4 * Oil, 
which crystallises in glistening plates melting at 223°, and only 
sparingly soluble in the usual solvents; as it is readily soluble in 
sodium carbonate solution, it cannot have a lactonic constitution (com¬ 
pare Liebermann, Abstr., 1896, i, 132). Bromo-opianic acid N -phenyl* 
oxime , forms glistening prisms. Phthalaldehydic acid lA-phenyloxime 
forms colourless needles decomposing at 125° after drying at 80°. 
Both mucobromic and mucophenoxybromic acid react with phenyl¬ 
hydroxylamine, but the products are oily. 

Mucobromic add ethylenedumiine, C c H 8 0 2 N 2 Br 2 , decomposes at 117°, 
and is insoluble in organic solvents, but dissolves in sodium carbonate 
solution. Mueobromoamide, when treated with concentrated sulphuric 
CBr * CO 

acid, yields an anhydride, {j £r . CH >N, melting at 153°. J. J. S. 

zsoAlantolactane, a Constituent of the Root of Inula 
Helenium. By Julius Sfrinz {Arch. PJumn 1901, 239, 201 — 213). 
—This paper is almost identical with one already published (this vol, 
i, 325), £soAlantolic acid melts at the same temperature as its lactone, 
and its calcium salt crystallises from a hot dilute solution with 2HI»0. 

o. f. b: 

Ethyl p-Methylbenzylideneacetoacetate. By Bernhard FlGr- 
scnEiM (Ikr., 1901,34, 787—791. Compare Knoevenagel, Abstr., 1895, 
i, 48, &c.).—When ^-tolualdohyde is mixed with ethyl aeetoacetate and 
a little diethylamine, the mixture heated to 40 c and allowed to remain 
for several weeks, ethyl^meihylbenzylidenebisaGetoaceiate^ 
C G H 4 Me*CH(CHAc*C0 2 Bt) 2 , 

melting at 132*5° is formed. In one experiment, when but a little 
diethylamine was added at first, ethyl p- metliylbenzylidemacetoacetaie 9 
C 6 H 4 Me*CH*.CAc*C0 2 Et, melting at 74°, was obtained quite unex¬ 
pectedly. By heating this substance with ethyl /3-amihocrotonate and 
a little alcohol at 100°, ethyl 4-p-£c%£-2 : §-dimeihyldihydropyridine-% : 5- 

dicarhoxylate, melting at 138°, is 
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obtained. When the bisacetoacetate is dissolved in absolute alcohol 
and the solution saturated with gaseous hydrogen chloride, ethyl 5q> 
toli/l‘3-methyleyclohexe7ione-4: : Q-dicarboxylate } 


melting at 84—85° is formed. When the bisacetoacetate is heated at 
100° with aqueous potassium hydroxide, 5~$dolyl~3-methylcydohe%enone, 

^^ 2 ^>OH* 0 G H 4 Me, and /3-p -tolylglutaric acid, 

C, J H,Me-CH(CH„-C0 2 H) 2> ■ 


are formed; the latter melts at 164—165°; the former melts at 
42—43°, and boils at 198—202° under a pressure of 16 mm., whilst 
its oxime melts at 125 — 126°. When the potash solution is con¬ 
centrated, more of the glutaric acid is obtained ; when it is dilute, more 
of the hexenone; a liquid product boiling and decomposing at 70 —80° 
is also obtained, possibly an unsaturated fatty acid. C. F. B. 


Bngenolgiycollic Acid [Eugenoxyacetic Acid]. By Egbert 
Clauser (Monatsk., 1901, 22, 123—144).—It is shown that the eugen¬ 
oxyacetic acid (hi. p. 81°) obtained by previous investigators contained 
water of crystallisation (1H 2 0). On drying in a vacuum or recry stab 
lising from anhydrous solvents, the anhydrous acid melting at 100° 
is obtained. The poi tassium salt, C 12 H I3 0 4 K,^H 2 0, forms long needles; 
the barium salt crystallises in needles with 2H 2 6; the zinc and copper 
salts are crystalline precipitates, containing respectively 4 and 2H 2 0, 
whilst the silver salt is an anhydrous crystalline powder. The methyl 
ester forms colourless crystals melting at 43° and boiling at 
161—164° under 19 mm. pressure. The ethyl ester forms large, white 
crystals melting at 36—37° and distilling at 200—205° under 19 mm. 
pressure. The amide , crystallises from water in needles melting at 
110°. The anilide crystallises from petroleum in rectangular rhombic 
plates melting at 58°. The phenylhydrazide , forms slightly yellow 
plates melting at 113°. 

On brominating eugenoxyacetic acid in chloroform solution, two 
substances are obtained. They are separated by crystallising from 
aqueous potassium carbonate, in. which, when cold, only dibromoeugen- 
oxyacetic acid is soluble, whilst the other compound 5 0 12 H 13 Br H 0 5 (?), 
which forms needles melting at 153—154°, crystallises out. Tlie acid 
crystallises in needles melting at 93—94°; methyl dibromoeugenoxy- 
acetate forms needles melting at 70°; the amide, obtained from the 
methyl ester or by brominating eugenoxyacetamide, crystallises in 
needles melting at 85°. 

Diiodoeugenoxy acetic acid is obtained by the action of iodine on a 
chloroform solution of the acid in the form of very unstable crystals 
which decompose at 96°. 

Nitroeugenoxyacetic acid is prepared by the carefully regulated 
action of nitric acid on eugenoxyacetic acid in acetic acid solution; it 
crystallises in rosettes of needles melting at 115—116°, With excess 
of nitric acid a strongly acid c&mVo-compound, 

C 3 H c *C 6 H(0H)(N0 2 ) 2 -0*aH 2 -C0 2 H, 
is obtained as very insoluble yellow needles melting and decomposing 

i54 °* ’ K. J. P. O. 
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Phenacylleevulic Acid and a new Carboxylic Acid, C 13 H 13 0 2 H, 
of the Pyrrole Group. By Eduard A. Kehrer (Her., 1901, 34, 
1263—1268. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 568).— The potassium, sodium , 
calcium , silver , and zinc salts of phenacylleevulic acid are described. 
The dioxime , 0 13 H 16 0 4 'N 2 , melts at 144°. By heating with acetic acid 
and ammonium acetate, ft-h-plienylpyrrylpropionic acid , 
0 4 OTT 3 Ph‘CH 2 -CH 2 *C0 2 H, 

is produced, which crystallises from chloroform or ether in hexagonal 
plates and melts at 140—141°; the silver and calcium, salts are also 
described. T. M. L. 

Le Royer's Dichlorophthalic Acid. By IiJmile Seyerin (Bull. 
Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 499—500).—The dichlorophthalic acid 
previously studied by the author (Abstr., 1900, i, 296) and assumed, on 
Le Iioyer’s authority, to be an or£/m-derivative, has since been shown 
by Graebe (Abstr., 1900, i, 546) to be in reality the para- acid. 

K L. 

^-Hydroxyhydratropic Acid. By J. Bougault (Compt. rend., 
1901, 132, 976—978. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 495, 548).— 
y>-Hydroxyhydratropic acid, first obtained by Trinius (compare Abstr., 
1885, 529), is readily prepared by digesting on the water-bath a mix¬ 
ture of ^-methoxyhydratropic acid, iodine, red phosphorus, and concen¬ 
trated hydriodic acid. It crystallises in colourless prisms melting at 
130°, and readily dissolves in the ordinary organic solvents, 2*5 parts 
being soluble in 100 parts of water at 12°. The substance, when 
obtained by the preceding process, is a racemic compound, and may be 
split into its optical constituents by means of morphine, the salt of the 
lsevorotatory acid with this alkaloid being less soluble in water than 
that of the dextrorotatory compound. ^-p-Hydroxyhydratropic acid has 
[a] D - 71°. Saturated aqueous solutions of the acid yield precipitates 
with lead and mercurous acetates, but not with silver nitrate ; ferric 
chloride develops a bluish-green coloration, which becomes brown on 
adding sodium hydroxide. The juice of Russula delica oxidises the 
acid developing a red coloration. The sodium, potassium, barium, cal¬ 
cium, and magnesium salts are very soluble; the zinc salt dissolves in 
less than 10 parts of cold water, whereas zinc jp-hydrocoumarate 
requires for its solution 130 parts of this solvent. The dibromide , 
diiodide, and the methyl and ethyl esters of ^-hydroxyhydratropic acid 
melt at 115°, 149°, 57°, and 68° respectively; they are prepared by 
methods identical with those employed in the case of the corresponding 
derivatives of johydrocoumaric (phloretic) acid, and the paper includes a 
table comparing the melting points of the two series. G. T. M. 

Occurrence of Quinic Acid. By Edmund O. von Lippmann (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1159—1162).—A small amount of Hesse’s quinide (Annalen, 
1859,110, 335) has been isolated from the alcoholic extract of a powder 
deposited when beetroot leaves are dried at a moderate temperature. 
When hydrolysed with alkalis, it yields i-quinic acid; when an 
aqueous solution of this is left exposed to the atmosphere, ferment¬ 
ation begins, and cZ-quinic acid is left. It melts at 164°, and has 
[a] D +44° at 20°. 

yoL. jlxxx. i. e 6 
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A substance, beiitol, C 6 H 1? 0 4 , has been isolated from beetroot extract 
after removal of the sugar; it crystallises in colourless prisms, melts at 
224°, is readily soluble in water, lias a dextorotatory power, and on 
oxidation yields quinone. J. J. S. 

Condensation of Pyruvic Acid with. Benzaldehyde. By Emil 
Erlenmeyer, jun. (3er„, 1901, 34, 817—821. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
i, 601).—The gelatinous substance formed along with cinnamylformie 
acid by the action of benzaldehyde on pyruvic acid (Claisen and 
OlaparMe, Abstr., 1882, 520) is apparently the sodium salt of an acid, 

?‘f H ^>CH-CHPh*0(CHPh)-C°-C0 2 H ! which, when liberated by 
CO—00 

hydrochloric acid, separates from alcohol in efflorescent crystals 
of the composition 3C 2r H 20 O 6 ,4C 2 H 6 O, and on adding light petroleum 
is precipitated from its chloroform solution in lustrous needles 
melting at 208°; the sodium salt, C 2r H 19 0 6 Na,C 2 H 6 0, crystallises 
from alcohol in long, colourless needles. The acid combines readily 
with bromine in chloroform solution to form, probably, the dibromide, 

CHPh* CBr (CHBrPh) * CO C0 2 H, initially, but this 


loses hydrogen bromide and yields the dilactone , 

9-CHPh^ ^CHPh-O . 

co~ccr CB CHPt CH< co— 6o> 


the latter crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless needles which 
decompose at 196—197°. W. A. D. 

Acetals of ^-Diketohexamethylene. By Bobert Stqlle (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1344—1345).—By heating ethyl succinylsuceinate with 
ethyl alcohol at 200°, there is obtained together with greenish-yellow 
crystals melting at 132—133°, the acetal of 1 : 4-diketohexamethylene, 
C u H 28 0 4 , which forms colourless plates melting at 89°. Alcohol is 
eliminated on heating. The methylacetal melts at 80—81°. The ethyl 
derivative is also formed when p-diketohexamethylene is heated with 
ethyl alcohol. K. J. 3?. O. 


Chemical Action of Light. By Giacomo L. Ciamician and 
Paul G. Silrer (Atti. Meal . Accad. Lined, 1901, [v], 10, i, 228—233. 
Compare this vol., i, 36).—When o-nitrobenzaldehyde is exposed, either 
in benzene, ether, or acetone solution, or spread out in a thin layer on 
the walls of a flask to the action of sunlight, it is converted into 
o-nitrosobenzoic acid. In ethyl alcohol solution, ethyl o -nitrosobenzoate 
is obtained in well-developed, colourless crystals melting at 120—121°; 
when dissolved or melted, the salt gives rise to a green liquid. As 
o-nitrosobenzoic acid does not undergo esterification when exposed in 
alcoholic solution to the action of light, the reaction between the 
o-nitrobenzaldehyde and alcohol probably results first in the formation 
of the compound jN r 0 2 # C 6 H 4 “CH(0II)*0Et, which is then converted by 
way of the nitroso-derivative, JSTO* G C H 4 * C(OH) 2 *OEt, into ethyl 
o-nitrosobenzoate and water. Methyl o-nitrosobsnzoate , prepared by the 
action of sunlight on a methyl alcoholic solution of o-nitrobenzaldehyde, 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in large, rhombic plates, which melt at 
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152—153° giving an emerald green liquid. An isopropyl alcoholic 
solution of o-nitrobenzaldehyde yields o-nitrosobenzoic acid and not the 
isopropyl ester. 

The action of sunlight on a paraldehyde solution of o-nibrobenzalde- 
hyde yields, besides o-nitrosobenzoic acid, small quantities of a com¬ 
pound having the composition C 0 H 7 O 3 lT, which crystallises from 
alcohol in large, colourless prisms melting at 121° and is being further 
investigated. 

When exposed to sunlight in alcoholic solution, neither m- nor^-nitro- 
benzaidehyde yields definite products. T. H. P. 

o-Aminobenzaldoximes. By Eugen Bamberger and E. Demuth 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 1309—1339. Compare Abstr., 1899, I, 123).—On 
diazotising o-aminobenzaldoxime (I), condensation of the neighbour¬ 
ing diazo- and aldoxime groups takes place : a condensation which is in 
no way analogous to the Beckmann transformation of oximes. By the 
action of alkali hydroxides or hot water, the indiazoneoxime (II), thus 
produced, is converted into o-triazobenzaldehyde (III) (called by the 
authors, “ o-azidobensaldehyde ”). The latter on oxidation yields the 
corresponding acid, which has been synthesised from anthranilic acid. 


<wc 


oh:noh 

'NIL 

I. 2 


.-c:n-oh 

II. 


0 6 h 4 < 


OHO 


III. 


The o-triazobenzaldehydes are colourless, well crystallised substances, 
very readily volatile in steam and possessing a powerful and character¬ 
istic smell. 

%Triazo-§ : Mimethylhenzaldehydc , N 3 *C 6 H 2 Me 2 * OHO, prepared by 
the carefully regulated action of JV solution of sodium hydroxide on 
5 : 7 "dimethylindiazoneoxime (loc. cit.), crystallises from petroleum in 
long, silky, lustrous needles melting at 33*5—34°, It dissolves 
directly in aqueous sodium hydrogen sulphite and is again precipitated 
by sodium carbonate. The p -nitrophmylhydmzone, crystallises in 
lustrous orange needles, melting at 153 *5—156*5°. Oxidation by means 
of a 1 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate produces 2-triazo- 
3 :5 -dimethylbenzoic acid , hT 3 • O 0 H 2 Me 2 # C0 2 TI, which crystallises in 
needles melting and decomposing at 156°. This acid was also syn¬ 
thesised from. 2-aminomesitylenic acid by treating the diazonium 
perbromide obtained from the latter with concentrated aqueous 
ammonia. By boiling the triazodimethylbenzaldehyde for 8 hours with 
excess of N sodium hydroxide, it is mainly converted Into 2-amino- 
mesitylenic acid. 

, * n . . CHICCl-C— c:h*oh 

4 il-Dichloroindiazoneoxime, i Ji > prepared by 

UJdL.OOrU .IN 

the action of sodium nitrite on 2-amino»3 : 6-dxchlorobenzaldoxime dis¬ 
solved in acetic acid,crystallises fromxylene in needles of a golden-bronze 
colour, melting and decomposing at 168*5° (corn). Warm dilute mineral 
acids decompose this compound, whilst alkali hydroxides slowly dissolve 
It, forming a yellow solution which rapidly becomes colourless. This 
change of colour is accompanied by the separation of an oil, which Is 

c c 2t 
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2-triazo-Z : ®<McMorobenzaldehyde, 0 6 H 2 C1 2 -N 3 *CH0. .From petroleum, 
tins substance crystallises in needles melting at 86-—86*3° (corr.). The 
p -nitrophenylhydrazone forms orange-yellow needles, which decompose 
at 155°, and when heated at 170°, nitrogen is evolved, and a compound, 
C 13 H 8 O s N 4 C1 2 , which is probably a phenotriazine, is obtained. It 
crystallises in golden-yellow needles melting at 233—234° (com). 
3 : 6 -Dickloroanthranilic acid , obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
triazoaldehyde, forms white needles melting at 154*5—155° (corr.). 

Di5ro9WO-o-ammo&e^aMo5cme,NH 2 '0 6 H 2 Br 2 *GHIFOH,preparedfrom 
the aldehyde (see below), crystallises in needles melting at 189° 
(corr.). Dibromoindiazoneoxime forms golden-yellow needles, which 
begin to decompose at 178° and explode at 182° (corr.). Dibromo- o- 
triazobenzaldehyde , N 3 *C 6 H 2 Biy OHO, forms white, silky needles melting 
at 75*5—76° (corr.). From it can be obtained dibromoanthrcmilic acid , 
NE 2 *C 6 H 2 Br 3 * C0 2 H, which crystallises in needles melting and de¬ 
composing at 235—236° (com). 

Indiazoneoxime (II) is prepared from o-aminobenzaldoxime by diazo- 
tising in the presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; it forms 
golden-yellow needles melting and decomposing at 160—160*5° (corr.). 
When o-aminobenzaldoxime is diazotised in the presence of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, o ~aldoximophenylazo-o-aldQximoanilide> C u H 13 0 2 N 6 , is 
obtained as a yellow, amorphous solid which decomposes at 73—74°. 
o-Iriazobenzaldehyde , N 3 *C 6 H 4 *OHO, prepared from indiazoneoxime, 
crystallises in transparent, thick plates melting at 37*5°. The phenyl - 
hydrazom forms pale yellow prisms melting at 101*5—102°; the 
p -nitrophenylhydrazone forms orange red needles melting and decom¬ 
posing at 191—192°. o -Triazobenzaldoxime crystallises in colourless 
needles melting at 103—103*5°, is soluble in alkalis, and hydrolysed 
by dilute sulphuric acid. On oxidation, o-triazobenzaldehyde yields 
o-triazobenzoic acid, identical with the acid synthesised from anthr- 
anillc acid by Griess. Anthranilie acid can be obtained from the 
triazobenzaldehyde by the prolonged action of boiling aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. 

The paper contains a detailed description of the preparation of 
o-aminobenzaldehyde, the p -nitrophenylhydrazone of which forms 
lustrous red leaflets melting at 218°. 

Dibromo-o-aminobenzaldehyde } prepared by treating with concentrated 
ammonia the diazonium perbromide, C 6 H 4 N 2 Br 3 *G9GO, obtained from 
o-aminobenzaldehyde, crystallises in elongated light, yellow prisms 
melting at 137—137*5°. No triazobenzaidehyde is formed in this 
reaction. K. J. P. O. 

Preparation of Aldehydes Pb*CHMe*CHO by Means of Cyclic 
Hydrocarbons containing Propenylic Bide Chains, such as 
Anethole, isoS&froIe, &c. By J. Bougault (Bull Soc . Chim., 1901, 
[iii], 25, 446—448. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 495, 641).—In the 
preparation of aldehydes by oxidising anethole, ^sosafrole, &c., with a 
mixture of iodine and mercuric oxide, as previously described (Abstr., 
1900, i, 495), a considerable portion of the aldehyde combines with 
the alcohol employed.. This inconvenience may be avoided by working 
in moist ethereal, instead of alcoholic, solution. N. L. 
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Action of Mixed Orgaiaomagnesitim Compounds on 
Naphthyl Methyl Ketones. By Yictor Grignard {Bull Bog, 
Chim. 9 1901* [iii], 25, 497—499. Compare this vol., i, 250 and 263). 
-—Magnesium methyl iodide reacts with a-naphthyl methyl ketone in 
ethereal solution to form a-naphihyldimethylcarbinol which crystallises 
in slender needles melting at 80°. When warmed with acetic anhydride, 
it yields fiamaphthylpropylene, CH 2 ICMe e O 10 H^, a colourless liquid 
boiling at 125° under 8 mm. pressure which has a sp. gr. 1*0208 at G°, 
%> = 1*61435 at 9°, and forms a picrate crystallising in yellow needles 
melting at 91°. The action of magnesium methyl iodide on 
/2-naphthyl methyl ketone results in the formation, not of the corre¬ 
sponding carbinol, but of /3/3-naphfhylpropylene, which crystallises in 
white, nacreous scales melting at 46—47°, boils at 138—140° under 
7 mm. pressure, and forms a picrate crystallising in orange-yellow 
needles melting at 88°. fi-Naphihyli&oheptylene, obtained by the action 
of m>amyl magnesium bromide, is a colourless liquid which boils at 
175—178° under 10 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9808 at 0° and 
1*59124 at 9°, and forms a picrate crystallising in microscopic, orange 
needles melting and decomposing at 46—47°. It appears from these 
results that tertiary /2-naphthylcarbinols are unstable and undergo 
dehydration at the moment of their formation. N, L. 

Action of Formaldehyde on Menthol. By Edgar Wedekind 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 813—817).— Menthyl chloromethyl ether , 

CH 2<CHke H GlC >CH '°' 0H 2 01 ’ 

prepared by saturating a cooled mixture of menthol and 40 per cent, 
aqueous formaldehyde with gaseous hydrogen chloride, boils at 160—162° 
under 16 mm. pressure and at 230° with partial decomposition under 
the ordinary pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9821, and in chloroform has 
[a] D —172*57° at 21°; the refractive index is given for the principal 
lines of the spectrum, n B being 1*465 at 19°. It is very sensitive to 
moisture, being rapidly resolved into its components, menthol, form¬ 
aldehyde, and hydrogen chloride, after the manner of the chlorinated 
aliphatic ethers, the action in the latter case, however, being far more 
rapid. On warming with sodium /2-naphthoxide in xylene solution, 
menthyl /3-naphthyl methylene ether, C 10 H 1() *O*OH 2 *O*O 10 H 7 , melting at 
120°, is obtained as a non-crystallisable powder. 

Rimenthylmethylal, CH 2 (O*C 10 H 19 ) 2 , prepared by distilling menthyl 
chloromethyl ether with menthol, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
felted needles, melts at 57° (Brocket's <f dimentholformal,” Abstr., 
1899, i, 530, melts at 56*5°), has [a] D - 77*94° at 24°, and is indifferent 
to boiling acids and alkalis; it has no physiological action, passing 
through the body unchanged. W. A, D. 

Biological Oxidation of Fenchone. By Enrico Rimini (Atti 
Real Accad, Lincei, 1901, [v], 10, i, 244—249).—The urine of a dog 
to which camphor has been administered for some time has been found 
to contain a- and /3-camphoglycuronic acids, and a third acid, to which 
the name urammoeamphoglycuronic acid has been given ; the campho- 
glyeuronic acids can be resolved into glycuronic acid and a compound 
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X31DOH 

culled camphorol, of the constitution C 1 s H u <A a • 

V-/(J 


The author 


has carried out similar experiments with fenchone, which was adminis¬ 
tered to a dog whose urine was examined to see if products analogous 
to those obtained in the case of camphor could be found in it. No 
fenehoneglycuronic acid could be isolated owing to the small quantity 
of material available, but the presence of such an acid is shown by 
boiling the liquid with dilute sulphuric acid, by which means a dense, 
oily liquid was obtained ; this gradually deposited acicular crystals of 
a compound which on purification melts at 89° and has the composition 
C 10 H 16 O 2 . This substance, which is an isomeride of camphorol, is 
saturated, but is not of an alcoholic or an acid nature. It must be 
regarded as an oxyfenchone, and is probably analogous with the isomeric 
compound obtained by Czerny (Abstr., 1900, i, 675) by dissolving fen- 
cholenic acid in concentrated sulphuric acid and pouring the liquid on 
to ice. T. XT. E. 


Surface Tension and Viscosity of some Essential Oils, By 
Paul Jeancard and Satie (Bull Soc. Gldm ,, 1901, [iii], 25, 519—523). 
—The surface tension and viscosity of a number of essential oils were 
determined by Buclaux’s method, and the results obtained are given 
in tabular form. The following general conclusions are arrived at for 
the different classes of oils. Alcohol group .—Oils consisting chiefly of 
geraniol, free or combined, have a higher surface tension than those 
having linalool for their principal constituent. The viscosity of esters 
is much less than that of the corresponding alcohols. Diminution of 
viscosity generally corresponds with an increase in the saponification 
number. Phenol group .—With oils containing eugenol, the surface 
tension decreases with the proportion of phenols. The non-phenolic 
portions of oils containing thymol and carvacrol have a lower viscosity 
and surface tension than the phenolic portions. Aldehyde group .—The 
surface tension diminishes with the percentage of aldehydes. The 
viscosity of the aldehydes is generally lower than that of the corre¬ 
sponding alcohols. A few figures are also given for some oils of the 
ketone and hydrocarbon groups. N. L. 

Ethereal Oils. By Schimmel and Co. ( Ghem , Genir., 1901, 
i, 1006—1008 ; from Geschdftsber April, 1901).—Alpinia oil, pre¬ 
pared by distilling the fresh leaves of Alpinia malaccensis , has a 
sp. gr. 1*02 at 26°, a rotatory power +6-5°, contains methyl cinnamate 
and about 25 per cent, of compounds which cannot be hydrolysed 
(compare van Bomburgh, this voL, i, 219). From the latter, d-pinene 
was isolated. d-Pinene nitrosochloride melts at 108°, and not at 103° 
as usually stated. 

The aqueous distillate of oil of bay contains methyl alcohol, furfur- 
aldehyde, and diacetyl. 

The fractions of higher boiling point and the residue obtained by 
distilling a French bitter fennel oil contained a substance which 
separates from alcohol or ethyl acetate in small crystals and melts at 
164—165°. 

A ketone has been isolated from oil of cassia flowers {Acacia 
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Farnesuma) which is probably related to ionone; it has the odour of 
violets and boils at about 133°. It combines with semicarbazide, forming 
a compound which crystallises in white prisms and melts at 200°, and 
with ^-bromophenylhydrazine a compound which melts at 103—107°. 
The lower fractions of the oil apparently contain benzyl alcohol. 

Dowzard’s viscosity test (Abstr., 1900, i, 676) is not applicable to 
oil of lemon as the viscosities of citrene and of oil of lemon are too 
nearly alike, and tests with different Beischauer viscometers give 
different results. 

Eucalyptus oil from Eucalyptus aggregaia has a sp. gr. 0*956 and 
saponification number 112. According to Smith (J. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
New South Wales , 1900, 34, 72), it contains d-pinene and amyl eudes- 
mate, C 13 H 1 ^*C0 2 *C 5 H 11 . Eudesmic acid, 0 13 H l7 *C0 2 H, is an un¬ 
saturated acid, crystallises from alcohol in rhombic prisms, and 
combines with bromine to form a compound which melts at 102—103°. 
The oil contains neither phellandrene nor cineol. Eucalyptus oil 
from Eucalyptus paientinerms contains citral and probably linalool and 
geraniol and their esters (compare this voh, i, 282). 

Linaloes oil prepared from guayana or cayenne-linaloe wood, has a 
sp. gr. 0*872—0*875 at 14*5°, [a] D -15—16° at 13°, and dissolves 
in 2 parts of 70 per cent, alcohol. It consists almost entirely of 
Z-linalool (Theulier, Rev. gen. Chim. pur. appl ., 1900, 3, 262). The 
physical constants of two German and four Bulgarian rose oils are 
given in a table in the original paper; the German oils have a lower 
specific gravity and a smaller rotatory power, but contain more stear- 
optene. The terpineol which is used in elder perfume, not only contains 
the inactive terpineol which melts at 35—36°, but also another inactive 

terpineol, OH-CMe<Q® 2 ;^ 2 >CH-CMe:OH 2 , of a different odour. 

The latter forms needles, boils at 90° under 10 and at 209—210° 
under 752 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*923 at 15° and n D 1*4747 at 
20°. The phenylurethane, O l7 H 23 0 2 H, melts at 85°. The nitrosochloride 
melts at 102—103° and does not readily react with amines. When this 
terpineol is oxidised first by permanganate and then by chromic acid, 
it does not yield a ketolactone but an oxyketone , C 9 H 1G 0 2 , which boils 
at 140—145° under 19 mm. pressure and has a sp, gr. 1*023 at 20° 
and w D 1*47548 at 20°. The semicarbazone , C 10 H 10 O 2 N 3 , melts ^ at 
195—196°. By the action of bromine and sodium hydroxide solution 
on the ketone, a hydroxy-acid , C 8 H 14 0 3 , is formed; it melts about 
130°, and on warming with concentrated sulphuric acid yields jp-toluic 
acid. Wartara oil contains methyl einnamate. 

The paper also contains references to bergamot, atlas cedar, and 
calamint oils which are not of chemical interest. . E. W, W. 

Crystalline Component of Calamus Oil By Hugo von Soden 
and Wilhelm Bojahn (C7iem. Centr ,, 1901, i, 893—894 ; from Pharm. 
Zeit ,, 46, 243).—A compound, C 15 H 26 0 2 , has been isolated from a 
Galician calamus oil. It crystallises from methyl alcohol, melts at 
165—166°, sublimes at 105—110° without loss of water, is only slightly 
soluble in the ordinary solvents, and has neither acid nor basic pro- 
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per ties. With hydrogen chloride and bromine, it forms additive com¬ 
pounds, and it is not attacked by boiling with acetic anhydride. 

E. W. W. 

Constituents of Calamus Oil By Hermann Thoms and R 
Beckstroem (Ber ., 1901, 84, 1021—1023).—A fraction of calamus oil, 
which distilled between 272° and 340° under atmospheric pressure, and 
had a sp. gr. 1*0254 at 20°, was hydrolysed with alcoholic potash, and 
the product fractionated under reduced pressure. The portion of high¬ 
est boiling point, when kept, deposited crystals of a compound , C 15 H 26 0 2 , 
which melted at 166—167*5°. From the alcoholic mother liquor from 
which this compound separated, asarone was obtained. On extracting 
the calamus oil with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, an oil is 
obtained from which crystals of asarylaldehyde slowly separate. 

K. J. P, O. 

Essence of Geranium from Cannes. By Paul Jeancard and 
Satie (Bull. Soc. Chim ., 1901, [iii], 25, 516—519. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 242).—On an average, six specimens per week of essence of 
geranium from Cannes were examined during the season of 1900, and 
the minimum, maximum, and mean weekly values of the sp. gr., rota¬ 
tory power, solubility in 70 per cent, alcohol, surface tension, viscosity, 
saponification number (hot and cold), free and total alcohols, and 
ethereal salts are given in the paper in tabular form. The mean 
results differ but little from those previously obtained (loc. cit.). 
Analyses were also made of the oil after treatment in various ways. 
Neutralisation diminishes the sp. gr., rotatory power, and surface 
tension, but increases the solubility. Acetylation increases the sp. gr. 
and surface tension, but diminishes the viscosity and solubility. 
Saponification increases the viscosity and solubility. There appears, 
therefore, to be a connection between the greater solubility and less 
acidity of the essence from Cannes, as compared with other varieties. 
The greater part of the free acid is derived from the leaves. NT, L. 

Essential Oil of Female Rose Wood. By Eug&ne Theulxee 
(Bull. Soc . Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 468—475).—The wood Licaria 
yuanensis, or female rose wood, when distilled with steam - yields about 
1*5 per cent, of a colourless oil of characteristic odour, having a 
sp, gr. 0*8727—0*875 at 14*5°, rotatory power —15*2° to -15*5° at 
13°, and saponification number 1*385; it is soluble in two volumes of 
70 per cent, alcohol, and distils between 192° and 210°. The oil con¬ 
sists almost entirely of Z-linalool, with less than 1 per cent, of esters 
■which could not be identified ; methylheptenone is absent. NT. L. 

Algerian Oil of Rue. By Hugo von Soden and Kart, Henle 
(GFiem. Centr 1901, i, 1006; from Phcmn . Zeit., 40, 277).—An 
Algerian oil of rue has been found to possess properties differing from 
those of the ordinary oil. Its odour not only resembled that of rue, 
but was also somewhat similar to that of fatty ketones. It had a 
sp. gr, 0*842 at 15°, a rotatory power -5° (100 mm. tube), a saponi¬ 
fication number 64, and consisted mainly of methyl heptyl ketone, together 
with a small quantity of methyl nonyl ketone, and esters of unknown 
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alcohols. The methyl h©ptyl ketone, GOMe"C 7 H 15 , is probably the 
normal ketone; it is a colourless oil, boils at 193—194° under 740 mm. 
pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*821 at 20°, and solidifies at - 15°. The semi- 
cmbazone , C 7 IT 15 * CMelCHgONg, crystallises in lustrous leaflets and 
melts at 118—119°. ‘ E. W. W. 

Essential Oil [of Vetiver. By Eugene Theulier (Bull. Soc . 
Ghim 1901, [iii], 25, 454—465).—Essential oil of vetiver, iwaran- 
cusa, or cuscus, obtained by steam distillation from the roots of 
Andropogon Muricatus, is a dark, greenish-brown, viscous liquid, 
soluble in 1*5 vols. of 80 per cent, alcohol. Two specimens distilled 
(1) at Grasse, and (2) at [Reunion gave the following results : 

(1) (2) 

Sp. gr. at 20° . 1*0091 0*986 

[Rotatory power at 20°. +35*10° +28° 

Acid number . 32*48 6*16 

Saponification number . 11*92 12*12 

The acidity of the oil appears to be due to an acid corresponding 
with a sesquiterpenic alcohol. From the behaviour of the oils on 
fractional distillation, it is concluded that the two varieties contain 
the same constituents, but in different proportions. N". L. 

The Resin of Pinus Sylvestris. By Alexander Tschikch and 
B. Niederstadt (Arch. Fharm 1901, 239, 167—181).—The sample 
examined was collected in Finland it had acid number about 161, 
saponification number equal to this, and iodine number 65*7. By 
distilling it, traces of succinic acid were obtained, and a bitter substance 
was extracted with hot water. 

From an ethereal solution of the resin, ammonium carbonate solu¬ 
tion extracts nothing. A mixture of acids is extracted by 1 per cent, 
aqueous sodium carbonate. From a solution of these in a mixture 
of methyl and ethyl alcohols, silveolic acid , C u H 20 O 2 , crystallises ; this 
melts at 138°, and has acid (and saponification) number 262 (corre¬ 
sponding with monobasicity), and iodine number 57*7 (corresponding 
with the formation of a monoiodo-compound); its crystalline potassium 
and barium salts were analysed. The other acids are amorphous, but 
form lead salts that are respectively insoluble and soluble in alcohol, 
and thus can be separated. The former, a-silvinolic acid , 0 15 I1 26 0 2 , 
melts at 85—90°, has acid (and saponification) number 232 (corre¬ 
sponding with monobasicity), and iodine number 53*3 (corresponding 
with the formation of a monoiodo-compound). The second acid 
fi-silvinolic acid C 14 H 24 0 2 , melts at 89—95°, and , has acid (and sap¬ 
onification) number 247 (corresponding with monobasicity), and iodine 
number 56*5 (corresponding with the formation of a monoiodo-com¬ 
pound). From the residual ethereal solution after the removal of 
these acids, aqueous potassium hydroxide extracts nothing further. 

The ether was distilled off and ^the residue distilled with steam, 
when an essential oil passed over, boiling at 155—163°, and with a 
sp. gr. 0*840. 

There remained indifferent silvoresen, melting at 58—60° 

In 100 parts of the drug there are contained :—silveolic acid, 1*5 ; 
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silvinolic acids, a and ft, 58-—60 ; essential oil 15 ; silvoresen 20—21 ; 
bitter substance, succinic acid, and impurities 1—2. C. F. B. 

New Zealand Kauri Copal from Dammara Australis, By 
Alexander Tschirch and B. Niederstadt (Arch. Pharm., 1901, 289, 
145—167).—The sample examined was a recent fossil specimen of 
Kauri copal from New Zealand; it melted at 110—125°, bad acid number 
about 107, saponification number only slightly higher, and iodine 
number 45*7, When it is distilled, only 2 per cent, of carbon remains 
in the retort ; acetic and formic acids can be detected in the distillate, 
but not succinic acid, A bitter substance can be extracted with water. 

From an ethereal solution of the copal, 1 per cent, aqueous ammonium 
carbonate extracts Jcauric acid, C 10 H 16 O 2 . This melts at 192°, has a 
specific rotation 51*7° in 2 per cent, alcoholic solution, acid (and 
saponification) number 332*5 (corresponding with monobasicity) and 
iodine number 75*8 (corresponding with the formation of a monoiodo- 
compound); the anhydrous j potassium and lead salts were analysed. 
Oudeman’s podocarpic acid, C l7 H 22 0 3 (Onderz Naturh. Verb. K . Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1873, 14), resembles kauric acid in some respects, 
but has acid (and saponification) number 205, and iodine number 46*1. 

From the ethereal solution, 1 per cent, aqueous sodium carbonate 
now extracts amorphous isomeric a- and j 8-Jcaurolic acids , C 12 H 20 O 2 , the 
lead salts of which are respectively insoluble and soluble in alcohol. 
The acids melt at 81—83° and 85—87° respectively; both have acid 
(and saponification) number 279 (corresponding with monobasicity), 
and iodine number 64*4 (corresponding with the formation of a mono- 
iodo-compound). 

From the ethereal solution now remaining, 1 per cent, aqueous 
potassium hydroxide extracts two amorphous acids, the lead salts of 
which are respectively insoluble and soluble in alcohol. The former of 
these, kaurinolic acid , C 17 H 34 0 2 , melts at 128—130°, has acid (and 
saponification) number 203 (corresponding with monobasicity), and 
iodine number 46*9 (corresponding with the formation of a monoiodo- 
compound). The second, kauronolic acid , C 12 H 24 0 2 , melts at 86—89°, 
has acid (and saponification) number 272 (corresponding with mono- 
basicity) and iodine number 63*15 (corresponding with the formation 
of a monoiodo-derivative). 

When the ethereal solution is freed finally from ether and the 
residue distilled with steam, an essential oil comes over, boiling at 
150—160°, mostly at 156—160°, and with a sp. gr. 0*835 at 15°. 

The residue not volatile with steam, kauroresen , is an indifferent 
substance melting at 63—65°; it was not pure, however. 

In 100 parts of the drug there are contained :—kauric acid, 1*5 ; 
kaurolic acids, 48—50 j kaurinolic and kauronolic acids, 20—22 ; 
essential oil, 12 f 5 ; kauroresen, 12*2 ; bitter substance, 0*5—1. 

G. F. B. 

Apiin and Apigenin. By A. Conti and Giuseppe Testonx 
(Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 73—77).—On hydrolysing crude apiin by means 
of dilute sulphuric acid, a yellowish powder is obtained which, when 
acetylated, yields (1) a triacetyl derivative which separates from alcohol 
in slender white needles melting at 215°; this is derived from the 
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parent substance of the composition 0Me*0 J 5 H 6 0 2 (0H) 3 , which is 
probably a fiavone derivative 3 ( 2 ) diacetylapigenin, and ( 3 ) triacetyl- 
apigenin. 


The action of methyl iodide and alcoholic potassium hydroxide yields 
a methyl derivative of apigenin having the composition C 15 H 6 0 4 Me 4 * OMe, 
, » OC* OMe 2 ~C — 0 * O CkH 4 * OMe „ 

and the probable constitution ^^oh^-CO-CH 5 ** 


separates from alcohol in yellow, acicular crystals melting at 185°, and 


on oxidation with nitric acid yields anisic acid. T. EL P. 


Natal Aloes. By Alexander Tschirch and J. Klaveness 
{Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 231—240. Compare Leger, Bull, Soc. Ohim ,, 
1900, [in], 23, 790).—The powdered aloes were macerated with strong 
alcohol, and the undissolved aloin crystallised from 70 per cent, alcohol; 
the yield was 15—16 per cent. No substance corresponding with 
L 6 ger\s homonataloin could be detected. Nataloin, OMe*O 15 H 10 O(OH) r> , 
is yellow and crystallises in quadratic tablets or plates ; when crys¬ 
tallised from alcohol only, it has no definite melting point, but if 
crystallised first from acetic acid and then from alcohol, it melts at 
202—204° ; it is anhydrous, although it loses weight when heated in a 
current of hydrogen gas. It forms a yellowish, amorphous penta-acetyl 
derivative melting at 125—126°, together with a small quantity of a 
crystalline acetyl derivative, which melts at about 240° and contains 
C 60*6, IT 6*15 per cent.; this was regarded by Tilden ( Chem. News , 
1872, 25, 229) as hexa-aeetylnataloin, but it is probably derived from a 
condensation product. Nataloin also forms a pentahenzoyl derivative 
melting at 168 0 ; it yields oxalic and picric acids when oxidised with 
nitric acid ; when chromic mixture is used, small quantities of fatty 
acids are formed. When boiled with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, it 
appears to yield a little emodin. 

The resin was precipitated from the alcoholic extract by adding water, 
and purified by repetition of this treatment (compare Abstr., 1898, i, 
599) y the mother liquors yielded amorphous nataloin-red when neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia and evaporated. The resin was hydrolysed by 
prolonged boiling with 2 per cent, aqueous potassium carbonate ; from 
the aqueous solution so obtained, sulphuric acid precipitates the resino- 
tannol, whilst ether extracts p-eoumaric acid, 0H*C 6 H 4 *CH!0H*C0 2 H, 
from the liquid remaining. The resin of Natal aloes is thus natalo - 
resinotannol p -coumamte, Nataloresinoiannol , O 22 II 18 0 4 (OH) 4 , is a 
brown powder ; it gives a brownish-black coloration with ferric 
chloride, forms a telrabenzoyl derivative as a light brown powder, and 
yields oxalic and picric acids when oxidised with nitric acid, and fatty 
acids and phloroglucinol when fused with potash, O. F. B. 


Aniline-Black. By Ernst Bornstein (Ber., 1901,34,1284—1291). 
—When aniline-black is oxidised with potassium dichromate, quinone 
is produced; when it is fused with potassium hydroxide, jp-diphenyl- 
phenylenediamine is obtained, together with a small quantity of a violet 
substance , which has a coppery lustre and is soluble in alcohol, chloro¬ 
form or acetone. 

Aniline-black may be obtained in good yield, either by Miiller’s 
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method (Abstr,, 1871, 1098) or by the oxidation of aniline with 
ammonium persulphate. By extracting the product of the former 
method with hot toluene, bye-products were obtained which were 
separated by alcohol into soluble and insoluble portions. The soluble 
portion yielded yellow plates melting at 228°, red needles melting at 
185°, and a third substance which forms dark red crystals and melts 
at 177°; all these compounds contain chlorine, but the quantities 
obtained were too small for further examination. The insoluble 
portion was found to consist of a mixture of two compounds which 
were separated by a method depending on a marked difference in their 
densities. The lighter substance , G 24 H lg 0 2 N 8 Cl, crystallises in yellowish, 
brown needles which have a violet lustre, melts at 337°, and sublimes 
at a higher temperature without decomposition ; when it is warmed 
with a mixture of sulphuric acid and alcohol, aniline is produced 
together with a brown substance^ which crystallises in small, four-sided 
tablets and melts at 277°; if it is distilled with zinc dust, it yields 
aniline and a substance which crystallises in microscopic red needles. 
The heavier substance , C 30 H 21 O 2 N 4 Ol 3 , crystallises in dark brown leaflets 
and melts at 286°; when heated with alcoholic sulphuric acid, aniline 
is produced together with a yellow, crystalline substance . E. Gr. 

2-Acetylfurfuran from Wood-Tar and its Synthesis. By 
Louis Bouveault (Her., 1901, 34, 1072—1073. Compare Abstr., 
1899, i, 120).—The synthesis described by the author has been repeated 
by Bandelin (Abstr., 1900, i, 305). 

2-Acetylfurfuran is best obtained from wood-tar by treatment with 
30 per cent, sulphuric acid. The portion dissolved by acid of this 
strength is treated with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and the insoluble 
part distilled, when the 2-acetyIfurfuran passes over between 65°and 70°. 
The benzoyl derivative of the oxime forms colourless crystals and melts 
at 97—98°, The semicarbazone crystallises in yellow needles melting 
at 148°. A. H. 


Nomenclature of Coumarone Derivatives. By Richard 
Stoermer (Ber.j 1901, 34, 1148—1150. Compare Abstr,, 1900, 
i, 650).—Polemical. A reply to Simonis (Ber., 1901, 34, 781). 

J. J. B. 


Derivatives of 1:4-Benzopyranol, the Mother Substance of 
a New Class of Colouring Matters. By Carl Bulow and Her¬ 
mann Wagner (Ber., 1901, 34, 1189—1210).—Acetylacetone and 
other 1 :3-diketones and aldehydoketones readily condense with 
phenols to form derivatives of 1 : 4-benzopyranol (1 :4-chromanol), 


HOrCH-C-O- 


-CH 


HC , OH‘C-CH(OH)’(Jh j com P oimc * derived from resorcinol and 
acetylacetone being 7 -hydroxyanhyclro-% : i-dimethyl-\ : 4 -benzopyranol, 


jy -CMe 

OH ’ C « H 3<C( : CH 2 )-cjH ' 

These substances, which are closely related to the derivatives of 
flavone, have basic properties and their hydrochlorides act as dyes. 
The constitution follows from the mode of preparation and from the 
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nature of the products obtained by the action of 10 per cent, aqueous 
potash. 

7-Hydroxyanhydro-2:4-dimethyl-1:4-benzopyranol is obtained by the 
condensation of resorcinol with acetylacetone in acetic acid solution in 
presence of hydrogen chloride, and forms an amorphous, orange- 
coloured mass. The hydrochloride , C n H 10 O 2 ,HCl, crystallises with 
1H 2 0 in straw-yellow coloured prisms and is decomposed by water. 
It becomes dark coloured at 160° and black at 200°. This salt prob- 

0-CHMe 

ably has the constitution OH*C 6 H 3 \ 0 ^.qjj . The solution in 

sulphuric acid shows an intense green fluorescence. 

The colour base is decomposed by boiling aqueous potash, yielding 
resacetophenone and acetone, and the constitution which has been 
assigned to it is thus confirmed. The picrate , G n H 10 O 2 ,C 6 H 3 O 7 Ff 3 , 
crystallises in greenish-yellow, rhombic tablets. Acetic anhydride in 
presence of sodium acetate and acetic acid yields an acetyl derivative, 
O Ac*C 6 H 3 *C 5 H 6 0, which is a faintly yellow powder, and softens and 
becomes resinous at 150—155°. A methyl derivative could not 
be prepared. 5 : 7-DihydroxyanhydrO’2 : k-dimethyl-Y : &-benzopymnol > 
.0--CMe 


C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 < r 


is prepared from acetylacetone and phloro- 


-C(:ch 2 )-ch 

glucinol, and forms a yellow, microcrystalline powder containing 1 H 2 0 , 
which is lost at 115°. Aqueous potash converts it into acetone, 
phloroglucinol, and acetic acid, the latter two substances being prob¬ 
ably products of the secondary decomposition of 2:4: 6 -trihydroxy- 
acetophenone. The hydrochloride forms a lemon-yellow, crystalline 
powder which blackens at 250°. The solution in sulphuric acid shows 
no fluorescence. The picraie crystallises in small, yellow prisms and 
the acetyl derivative is a yellowish-white, amorphous powder and 
softens at 145—155°. 


7 : 8 -Dihydroxyanhydro-2 ; Ardimethyl-Y : 4 -benzopyranol is obtained 
from acetylacetone and pyrogallol and is a violet-red, amorphous 
powder which decomposes above 150°; when treated with aqueous 
potash, it yields gallacetophenone and acetone. The hydrochloride 
forms dark orange crystals containing 1H 2 0, decomposes above 200°, 
and forms a non-fiuorescent solution in sulphuric acid. The picraie 
crystallises in fascicular groups of slender needles, and the acetyl 
derivative is a yellowish-white, amorphous powder. A. H. 

Phenanthroxazine. By Francis Japp and William B. Davidson 
(Her*, 1901, 34 , 806).—Phenanthroxazine (Bamberger and Grob, this 
vol, i, 280) is identical with the compound C 2 S H 17 02 $F, obtained by 
the authors (Trans., 1895, 07, 47). O, F. B. 

Anils of TMophenaldehyde. By Arthur Hantzsch and Rudolf 
Witz (Her., 1901, 34, 841—847).—Thiophenaldehyde and aniline 
yield on condensation a yellow oil which was not analysed. Thio- 
phenidene-^toluidine , C 4 SH 3 * CPI IN * C 6 H 4 Me, obtained by warming the 
aldehyde with the base, crystallises from alcohol in yellow prisms and 
melts at 36°. Thiophenidene^bromoaniline forms bright yellow leaflets 
and melts at 90°. The foregoing compounds exist only in one form, 
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which has probably the configuration e - ne e thg hydro- 

Ar*N 

chlorides ar© stable in contact with water and in this respect resemble 
the stable hydrochlorides of the syw-aldoximes, and differ from the un¬ 
stable hydrochlorides of the cmfo-aldoximes and of the benzaldebyde- 

anils, which have the configuration ^ ll Tkiophenideneaminothi - 

azole exists in two forms which may be either stereoisomerides or tauto- 

merideshaving the structure C.SH,-CH:N-C< S- n H: and 

3 TsT-CH 



the a -form, obtained on warming thiophenaldehyde with aminothiazole 
(1 mol,), crystallises from alcohol in bright yellow leaflets, melts at 
109°, and is converted at this temperature, when heated in nitrogen, 
into the ft-form melting at 47—48°, which again changes, either on 
recrystallisation from alcohol or after 7 or 8 days at the ordinary 
temperature, into the a-form. Thioplmiidenebisaminothiazole , 

. C 4 SH 3 -CH(C 3 H 3 N 2 S) 2 , 

the product of the action of thiophenaldehyde with 2 mols. of amino- 
thiazole, melts at 117° with decomposition into its components; when 
dissolved in p-tolnidine, thiophenidene-^-toluidine is formed along with 
2 mols. of aminothiazole, as shown by determinations of the molecular 
weight by the cryoscopic and ebullioscopic methods. Benzylidene-bis- 
aminothiazole (this vot, i, 378) is decomposed similarly by p-toluidine. 

W. A. D. 


Action of Halogens and Carbon Disulphide on Sodium- 
Methylene Compounds. By G. Wenzel (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1043—1050).—The compounds obtained by the author (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 536) by the action of bromine and carbon disulphide on ethyl sodio- 
malonate and ethyl sodiocyanoacetate have the composition C lfl H 20 O 8 S 3 


and C l;2 H 10 O 4 N 2 S 3 respectively, and not C 16 H 22 0 8 S 3 
as at first supposed. The former compound is 

thiophentetracarhoxylate, whilst 

•OS¬ 
es- 


diethyl ester of the corresponding dinitrile ,, S<C 


and 0 12 H 12 0 4 N 2 S 3 , 
dithioteiraJiydro - 

the latter is the 

G(0N)*CO 2 Et 

Xoisr)*co 8 Et* 


When bromine or iodine is added to ethyl sodiocyanoacetate suspended 
in cold carbon disulphide, Errera and Perciabosco’s ethyl tricyanotri- 
methylenetricarboxylate (this vol., i, 18) is produced; if, however, 
the carbon disulphide is heated to boiling before the addition of the 
halogen, the diethyl ester of the dinitrile of dithiotetrahydrothio- 
phentetracarboxylic acid is obtained. If the carbon disulphide is heated 
in the preparation of the tetraethyl ester, the yield of this compound is 

increased, and ethyl dithiotetramethyleiieietmcarboxylate, ^ ^(0O 2 Et) 2 

C& C(C0 2 Et)o ? 

is simultaneously formed, which crystallises in colourless, feathery 
needles, and melts at 179—180 c ; it is identical with the ethyl thio- 
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carbonylmalonate obtained by Bergreen (Abstr., 1888,445) by the action 
of thiocarbonyl chloride on ethyl sodiomalonate. . Bithioieiramethylene- 
teiracarboxylic acid crystallises In white needles, decomposes at 310% 
and cannot be recrystallised without change ; it Is also produced by 
the hydrolysis of ethyl dithiofcetrahydrothiophentetracarboxylate : its 
potassium , sodium , ammonium , barium , and calcium salts were prepared, 

Ethyl dithiohutaneietracarboxylate , CH(C0 2 Et) 2 *CS*CS e 0H(C0 2 Et) <? 
obtained by reduction of ethyl dithiotetramethylenefcetracarboxylate 
with zinc dust and acetic acid, crystallises in long, colourless needles, 
melts at 103°, and is soluble In acetone or dilute alcoholic alkali. 

When the diethyl ester of the dinitrile of dithiotetrahydrothio- 
phentetraearboxylic acid is heated with bromine and water, the 
dihromo-Sidditive product, C 4 SBr 2 S 2 (CN) 2 (C0 2 Et) 2 , is obtained as a 
yellow oil; it crystallises from alcohol in yellow, prismatic needles, 
melts at 95—96°, and is not affected when heated with silver at 
200—250°. 


If an alcoholic solution of ethyl dithiotetramethylenetetracarboxylate 
is heated with phenylhydrazine, hydrogen sulphide is produced, and on 
cooling, the tetraphenylhydrazine salt separates in lustrous leaflets. 


Dithiodiphenyltetramethylenedinitrile , 


cs*oph-c3sr 

CS-CPh-CN’ 


obtained by the 


action of carbon disulphide and bromine on sodiobenzyl cyanide, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute acetone in long, yellow needles and melts at 174°. 


CS'OAco 

Bithiotetra-acetylteiramethylene , q^.q^ 2 ’ produced in small quantity 

by the action of carbon disulphide and bromine on sodium acetyl- 
acetone, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in golden-yellow prisms, 
and melts at 230° * it may be obtained in better yield from sodium 
acetylacetone and thiocarbonyl chloride. E. G. 


Oxidation of Arginine. I. By Elophe Benecii and Fr. Kutscber 
(Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1901, 32, 278—280).—On oxidation with barium 
permanganate, arginine yields guanidine, which is best isolated in the 
form of its picrate. The second product of oxidation is undoubtedly 
a-amino-w-valeric acid, and arginine is thus giianidine-a-aminovaleric 
add, J. J. S. 


Tautocinchonine. By Friedrich L anger (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 
151—156),—a^oCinchonine is the chief product formed on removing, 
by means of alcoholic silver nitrate, hydrogen bromide from trihydro- 
bromocinchonine prepared either from the commercial or carefully 
purified cinchonine dihydrobromide. The commercial product yielded 
also a base with a higher melting point (261°), which ^fs apparently 
identical with the tautocmclionlne obtained by von Lowenhaupt 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 176). This base is, however, a mixture from which 
some 40 per cent, of cinchotine can be isolated. With alcoholic 
potash, trihydrobromocinchonine similarly yields chiefly a^ocinchonine, 
together with some 8-cinchonine and adsocinchonine. K. J. P. O. 

Bases Analogous to Nichine from Cinchonine. By Friedrich 
Langer {Monatsh., 1901, 22, 157—170).—8-Cinchonine hydrochloride 
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prepared 'from trihydrobromocinchonine, by von Lowenhaupt’s method 
(Abstr., 1899,1,176) is shown to have the formula C 18 H 22 0N 2 ,HC1,1 JH 2 0. 
From this fact and from the composition of other derivatives, the base 
must be represented by the formula C ls H 22 0hT 2 , and not 0 19 H 22 03ST 2 as 
hitherto supposed. The base melts at 141-5—142° and has [a] D + 139'45° 
at 20°. 8-Cinchonine thus bears the same relation to cinchonine as 
nichine does to quinine. 

The acid 8- cinchonine dihydriodide, C 18 H 22 ON 2 ,2HI, forms plates 
melting at 232 p . By the action of concentrated hydriodic acid the 
latter forms an additive product, C 18 H 22 ON 2 ,3HT, which crystallises in 
needles melting at 243—244°. The base, hydriodo-S-cinchonine is 
converted into 8-cinchonine by the action of alcoholic silver nitrate. 

Mtroso-S-cmchonme, C ls H 21 G]Sr 2 *N 0, prepared from 8-cinchonine 
hydrochloride by the action of sodium nitrite, forms an amorphous 
powder which gives Liebermann’s reaction. 

Hydriodocinchonine, when treated with alcoholic silver nitrate, 
yields a base, which appears to be identical with S-cinchonine. 

Hy drochlorocinchonine, under the action of alcoholic potash, is con¬ 
verted into a C3 9 H 22 01sr 2 , and a-isocinchonine. The former melts 
at 170*5—171°, and has [a]^ — 7*0° at 20° ; the hydrochloride crystallises 
in leaves. K. J. P. O. 

Transformation oi Cinchonine by means of Sulphuric Acid. 
By Zdenko H. Skraup (Monatsh, 1901, 22, 171—190. Compare Abstr., 
1899, i, 961).—-Sulphuric acid is far less effective in producing the trans¬ 
formation of cinchonine into a- and /5-isocinchonine than hydrogen 
chloride, bromide, or iodide. The change, however, proceeds with 
measurable velocity when concentrations from 19*5 to 30*5 N sulphuric 
acid are used. 

The changes, which occur may be represented as follows : cinchon¬ 
ine —> a-fsoeinchonine HZ /5-isocinchonine Hz aZ/ocinchonine. Of 
these the two latter are to a certain extent reversible. Con¬ 
comitantly with the transformation of any given alkaloid, sulphonation 
of that alkaloid or the formation of a sulphuric acid additive product 
is effected. The change of cinchonine into a-fsocinclionine takes 
place with so much greater velocity than the change of the latter into 
/5-isocmchonine, that practically the whole of the cinchonine disap¬ 
pears before any /5-fsocinchonine is formed. In the action of 
sulphuric acid on cinchonine, the proportion of the alkaloid converted 
into a-m>cinchonine is approximately three times that sulplionated. An 
account is given in the paper of the quantitative experiments from 
which these results are deduced, and of the methods of estimating 
cinchonine, and a- and /5-fsocinchomne in mixtures containing the three 
alkaloids. 

The sulphonic acid derivatives were not obtained in a pure state, 
but a cupric salt, C 19 H 22 0N 2 *S0 4 Cu was isolated. 3L J. P. O. 

aZZoOinchonine. By Ottokak Josef Hlavnicka [Monatsh. , 1901, 
22, 191*—205).—aZZoCinehonine, prepared by the action of silver 
nitrate on hydriodocinchonine, yields a dihydriodide melting at 
236—239° and crystallising in pale yellow prisms, and a normal 
sulphate , C 19 H 22 ON 2 ,H 2 S0 4 ,3H 2 O, crystallising in large prisms. 
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By the action of concentrated hydriodic acid on a^ocinchonine, the 
dihydriodide and an additive compound, 0 19 H 25 0N 2 T 3 , . melting at 
227° ar© formed. By the action of alcoholic potash on trihydriodo- 
aWocinchonine, a-isocinchonine and a^ocinchonine are obtained. With 
phenylhyclrazine, this alkaloid does not react. 

Phenylcarbimide gives a derivative , C 19 H 21 OH 2 * CO * bTHPh, which 
forms colourless prisms melting at 191*5—192°, and is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid with the production of aniline. In this reaction 
with phenylcarbimide, tx^oeinchonine resembles cinchonine, and is 
distinguished from a- and /3-isocinchonine. 

On heating the normal sulphate previously mentioned at 140°, a 
tarry mass is produced from which a base can be obtained. The 
oxalate of this base, (0 19 H 22 OH 2 ) 2 ,C 2 H 2 O 4 ,l 3H 2 0, forms silky needles 
melting at 170°. The base, prepared from the oxalate, reacts with 
phenylhydrazine, yielding a phenylhydrazone, Ci 9 H 22 ON 2 IN 2 HPh, a 
red, brittle solid melting at about 94—96°. By heating with 63 per 
cent, sulphuric acid, oKocinchonine is chiefly converted into (3-iso- 
cinchonine, together with a small amount of a sulphonic acid. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Bases in Mandragora Roots. By Hermann Thoms and M. 
"Wentzel (Ber., 1901, 34, 1023—1026. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 
708).—-Besides the alkaloid hyoscyamine, the authors have now 
succeeded in isolating another alkaloid, scopolamine, from mandragora 
roots. The roots in a fine state of division are extracted with alcoholic 
tartaric acid; the acid extract, after neutralisation with sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, is thoroughly extracted with ether, by which 
means the whole of the scopolamine, which is not strongly basic, 
together with a small amount of the more strongly basic hyoscyamine, 
pass into the ether. By fractional crystallisation of the aurichlorides, 
pure scopolamine aurichloride is obtained, melting at 204°. The 
hydrobromide obtained by a similar process is shown to be identical 
in optical activity, &c., with that prepared by Schmidt (Abstr., 1892, 
1255). K. J. P. O. 

Morphidina By Eduard Vongerichten (Ber., 1901, 34* 
1162—1164, Compare this vol., i, 767).—The substance, obtained in 
very small quantity, together with phenanthrene on distilling mor¬ 
phine with zinc dust, and previously described as morphidine (Ber., 1901, 
34, 767), is in reality a mixture of two bases. The two bases appear 
to be practically identical in properties with the exception that the 
methiodide of one of them is readily decomposed by sodium hydroxide, 
whilst the other is not. To the platinichlorides , the formulae 
(C l7 H 1G N) 2 PtCl 6 and (C l7 H 14 N) 2 PtCl 0 , are ascribed respectively. 

J. J*. S« 

Alkaloids of Pegairam Harmala. By Otto Fischer (Chem. 
Centr 1901, i, 957—959; from Festschr. zum 80 GebwrtstagdesPrinz- 
regenten Luiipold, Erlangen, 1901. Compare Abstr,, 1885, 821; 1889, 
730, and 1898, i, 164).—Harmalol has been isolated from the seeds of 
Began,um harmala , and is identical with the product obtained by the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on harmaline; the green 

YOL* EXXX. i, f f 
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fluorescence of its aqueous solution is almost completely destroyed by 
acids or alkalis. Harmine melts at 257—259°. Harminic acid is an 
ortlio-dicarboxylic acid, but on titration behaves like a monobasic 
acid, one carboxyl group being combined as in a salt. Apoharmine is 
decomposed by potassium permanganate, forming ammonia and oxalic 
acid ; its nitro-derivative has both acid and basic properties (compare 
the nitroiminazoles of Bamberger and Berle). The auricliloride crystal¬ 
lises in orange-yellow needles concentrically arranged. Harmol cannot be 
directly reduced by the action of hydriodic acid or of zinc dust, but the 
oxygen may be eliminated indirectly by means of the amino-derivative. 

Aminoharman , <d 12 H n N 3 , prepared by the action of ammonio-zinc 
chloride and ammonium chloride on harmol at 250°, crystallises 
from water in flat needles or leaflets, has a silvery lustre, sinters 
at 292°, melts at 298°, sublimes with partial decomposition, and 
is easily soluble in alcohol. The solutions of the salts show a blue 
fluorescence. The hydrochloride crystallises in colourless prisms, and 
is slightly soluble in water; the nitrate and sulphate were also pre¬ 
pared. Harman , O 12 H 10 N 2 , obtained by diazotising the amino-deriva¬ 
tive, resembles harmine, and separates in leaflets or flat needles; it 
crystallises from benzene in small, stout crystals, melts at 230°, 
sublimes with partial decomposition, forming a sublimate which crys¬ 
tallises in needles, and is readily soluble in ethyl or methyl alcohol. Its 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid lias a faint blue fluorescence, 
whilst the solutions of its salts show a strong blue fluorescence. The 
platinicMoride, (C 12 H 10 lSr 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 0 ,|-H 2 O, crystallises in pale yellow 
needles and is slightly soluble in water; the auricliloride separating in 
matted, orange needles and the mer enrichloride was also prepared* 

Harmaline crystallises from alcohol or benzene in large, colourless 
crystals which, in thicker layers, appear yellow. Its solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is intensely yellow but not fluorescent, whilst 
the alcoholic solutions of the yellow salts have a green fluorescence. 
By the action of hydrochloric acid on a boiling solution of acetyl- 
harmaline in alcohol, the solution becomes brown, green, and finally 
dirty blue, and from the product ammonia precipitates a strong 
base, C ln H 18 0 8 N 2> in almost colourless needles or leaflets ; it separates 
from water in yellow crystals, melts at 164—165°, is easily soluble 
in hot water, and forms yellow solutions in acids. The platini- 
chloride , (0 15 H w 0 3 H 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtC3 G , crystallises in lustrous, brown 

needles, and decomposes at 210°. The auricliloride is difficult to obtain 
in a crystalline form. The mercurichloride was also prepared. The 
base is only reconverted into harmaline by prolonged boiling with 
alcoholic potash, and by the action of hydrochloric acid at 150—160° 
it forms harmalol. When harmaline is boiled with nitric acid of 
sp. 1’48, nitroanisic acid [OMe : N0 2 : C0 2 H =1:2:4] is formed 
together’with harminic acid. The former acid is derived from methoxy- 
nitrophfhalic acid by elimination of carbon dioxide. The harmaline 
alkaloids must therefore contain a complex, OMe-C G H 0 (C-)C, in which 
OMe;C:G = l;3:4 or 1:4:5. 

The physiological effect of these alkaloids is to reduce the temperature. 

A summary of all the known derivatives of this group is given in 
the original paper. E. W. W. 
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Acid Chlorides of the Pyridine Series. By Hans Meyer 
(.Monatsh 1901, 22, 109—117).—The pyridineearboxylle acids are 
converted into the chlorides by gently heating the acid with thionyl 
chloride in a sealed tube. 

Picolinie chloride , C 5 NH 4 *C0C1, forms small, colourless needles melt¬ 
ing at 220° which sublime without decomposing. With water, it yields 
the hydrochloride of picolinie acid, and with alcohol the ethyl ester. 

Nicotinic chloride, 0 5 NH 4 ‘C0C1, a white powder, melts and decom¬ 
poses at 245° * it combines with hydrogen chloride to form the 
hydrochloride. 

iso Nicotinic chloride , C 5 HH 4 8 C001, forms white needles melting and 
decomposing at 270°, and melting at 240—245° in a closed capillary 
tube. 

Cinchonic acid reacts very readily with thionyl chloride, forming the 
hydrochloride of the chloride, C 0 KH 6 °0001,1103, which crystallises in 
faintly yellow needles melting at 170°, Cinchonic chloride is obtained as 
yellow needles by allowing the hydrochloride to-stand over sodium 
hydroxide. It melts at 109° and distils at 210°. Methyl cinchonate, 
prepared from the acid chloride by the action of methyl alcohol, melts 
at 24°. 

With thionyl chloride, quinolinic and cinchomeronic acids yield only 
the anhydrides. K. J. P. O. 

Constitutional Formula of Fischer’s Base. By Karl 
Brunner ( Gazzetia , 1901, 31, i, 181—183).—A reply to Planeher, who 
claims priority in putting forward the constitutional formula of 
Fischer’s base (1:3: 3-trimethyl-2-methyleneindoline). T. II. P. 

Chloro-m-phenylenediamine. By Paul Corn (Monatsh., 1903, 
22, 118—222. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 458).—By the reduction of 
chlorodinitrobenzene (1 :3 :5) with stannous chloride, 5-chIoro-m* 
phenylenediamine is prepared ; it forms prisms melting at 105—-106°, 
which belong to the rhombic system [a :b:c — 1 : 0*7115 : 0*4709], The 
hydrochloride, sulphate , and platinichloride all crystallise well; the 
first named readily darkens in the air. The diacetyl derivative forms 
light brown needles, which do not melt at 300° ; the dibenzoyl deriva¬ 
tive crystallises in needles melting at 254—255°. 

With benzenediazonium salts, the base gives an azo-dye, and by 
Sandmeyer’s reaction it is easily converted into 1:3:5-triclilorobenzene. 

K. J. P. O. 

Some 5-Halogen-phenylalkylpyrazoles. By August Michaelis, 
TJ. Yoss and Max Greiss (Ber., 1901, 34, 1300—1308).—5-Chlpro- 
1-phenyl-3 : 4-dimethylpyrazole (Michaelis and Bohmer, Abstr., 1899, 
i, s 233) is a colourless liquid of remarkable odour, which boils at 281° 
and forms thick, colourless crystals melting at 26°; its hydrochloride 
sublimes on heating and is decomposed by water; the platinichloride 
crystallises with 2H 0 Q, and melts at 176°. The methiodide, 

C n H u K 2 Cl,MeI, 

crystallises in white leaflets and melts at 235°, The corresponding 
methochloride forms hygroscopic crystals; its platinichloride 
(C n H n N 2 Cl,MeCl) 2 ,Pt01 4 , crystallises in yellow needles. When the 
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methiodide or methochloride is treated with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, It is converted into 1-phenyl-2 : 3 :4-trimethylpyrazolone. 
On reduction of chlorophenyldimethylpyrazole with hydriodic acid, 
phenyldimethylpyrazole is obtained, whilst by the action of sodium on 
an alcoholic solution, phenyldimethylpyrazoline is produced. The 
, . . CMe’CCL 

p-mtfro-derivative, —^-^>N*C 6 H 4 *]Srp 2 , crystallises in white needles 

and melts at 140° ; when heated at 110° with excess of methyl iodide, 
it yields yellowish-red crystals of the compound, 

OM e :ci\_ T „__ ^ mjr 
C M * ^6-^4 * 0. 2 , Mel. 

The corresponding ammo-derivative, C 3 N 2 Me 2 Cl*C 6 H 4 *NII 2 , crystallises 
in white leaflets and melts at 75—78°. Ghlorodinitrophenyldimethyl - 
pyrazole, C 3 N 2 Me 2 Cl* C 6 H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 , forms lustrous crystals and melts at 
121° ; the corresponding diamino-derivative could not be obtained. 

6-Chloro- 1 ~phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-^-carboxylic acid , obtained by the 
oxidation of chlorophenyldimethylpyrazole with chromic acid, crystal¬ 
lises in plates, melts at 228—229°, and dissolves easily in ether or 
glacial acetic acid ; it does not combine with methyl iodide. When 
this acid is heated in a closed tube at 230—240°, carbon dioxide and 
5-cliloro-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole are produced. The acid chloride 
melts at 85°, and by the action of water is readily converted into the 
acid. The amide melts at 183°, and dissolves readily in alcohol and 
sparingly in ether. 

CMelCBiv . J 

5-Bromo-1-phenyl-3 'A-dimethylpyrazole, —^/NPh, obtained 

by heating the corresponding chloropyrazole with ethyl bromide at 210° 
in a sealed tube, forms transparent crystals, melts at 51°, and boils at 
210—220° under 100 mm. and at 295° under atmospheric pressure. 
The meihobromide, O n H n N 2 Br,MeBr, crystallises in white leaflets 
and melts and decomposes at 230°. 

When chlorophenyldimethylpyrazole is heated with ethyl iodide, the 
ethiodide of the corresponding iodopyrazole, C n H n N 2 I,EtI, is produced, 
which crystallises in white, pearly leaflets and melts and decomposes at 
222—223°. Theetkochloride, C 11 H^N‘ 2 I,EtCl,4H 2 0, obtained by shaking 
a hot aqueous solution of the ethiodide with silver chloride, crystallises in J 
small, white prisms and melts at 85° * the anhydrous substance melts 
at 190° When the ethochloride is distilled tinder 25—30 mm. 


pressure, it yields ethyl chloride and 5-iodo-l-phenyl-3 : 4 -dimethylpyr- 
azole , which forms pale yellow crystals, melts at 78°, and is soluble 
in ether or alcohol. The ethiodide of 5-iodo-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazoIe 
(Michaelis and Pasternack, Abstr., 1899, ii, 942) can be similarly con¬ 
verted into the ethochloride, and by distilling this in a vacuum, the 
pyrazole itself is obtained as an almost colourless oil. 

CEt*. OCL . ^ 

5-Chloro-l~phenyl-3-methyl-4c-ethylpyrazole, e _^/OT?h, obtained 


by the action of phosphorus oxychloride on phenylmethylethylpyrazol- 
one, forms white crystals, melts at 40°, and boils at 175° under 50° 
mm. and at 285° under atmospheric pressure ; its platinichloride forms 
large, red crystals containing 1H 2 0, and melts at 173°, The methiodide 
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melts at 176°, the methobromide at 197°, and the methochloride at 162°; 
when these compounds are treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
4-ethylantipyrine is produced. The nitro- derivative, 
0 3 lSr 2 MeEtCl-C 6 H 4 -]Sr0 2 , 

crystallises in white needles, melts at 71°, and on reduction is con¬ 
verted into the amino-derivative melting at 107°; the dmitro-deriva,- 
tive melts at 138°. When the pyrazole is oxidised with chromic acid, it 
is converted into 5-chloro-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole-4-carboxy lie acid. 
CHEt’CBU 

The pyrazoline , q^ q -^>NPh, obtained by the action of sodium 

on an alcoholic solution of the pyrazole, is a pale yellow liquid which 
boils at 294° ; its nitfro-derivative crystallises in yellow needles and 
melts at 121°. 


l~Phenyl-4-benzyl-3-methylpyrazolone, first obtained by Walker 
(Abstr., 1894, i, 476) by the action of benzyl chloride on phenyl- 
methylpyrazolone, may also be prepared by the condensation of -ethyl 
benzylacetoacetate with phenylhydrazine; when heated with phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride, it is converted into 5-chloro-l-phenyl-4:-benzyl~ 


3 -methyhpyr azole, 


c-c 7 h 7 :gci 

CMe=N 


>NPh, 


which crystallises in colourless 


prisms and melts at 50°. The methiodide of the last-mentioned com 
pound melts at 167°, and is converted by alcoholic potassium hydroxide 


into benzylantipyrine, 


CLH^C: 


O ^/NPh, which crystallises in 


QMeimie 


needles and melts at 70°; its hydrochloride melts at 167°. The nitro - 
derivative of the chloropyrazole melts at 128°, and on reduction yields 
the ammo-derivative which crystallises in white leaflets and melts at 


100 °. 


e. a. 


Action of Phenylhydrazine and Hydrazine on the Two 
Isomeric Methyl Butyrylacetoacetates. Bv A. Bongert ( Conipt . 
rend 1901, 132, 973—975. Compare this vol., i, 311).—Methyl- 
butyrylacetoacete (O-ester) and phenylhydrazine interact, giving rise 
to acetylphenylhydrazine, phenylpropylpyrazolone, C 12 H u ON 2 , and a 
bispyrazolone, ( 0 12 H 13 01 $f 2 ) 2 ; the former of these new compounds melts 
at 108° and boils at about 200° under 10 mm. pressure; the latter, 
which is insoluble in neutral solvents, crystallises in needles from 
glacial acetic acid and melts at 346°; it readily dissolves in dilute 
acids and alkaline solutions, and develops with ferric chloride an intense 
blue coloration. 

With phenylhydrazine, the O-ester (methyl butyryloxy methacrylate) 
yields methyl alcohol, butyrylphenylhydrazine , crystallising in silky 
needles melting at 102° and 1 -phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone, 

_ .N=CMe 
NPh <CO-CB 2 ’ 

a compound which melts at 125° and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
or dilute acid or alkaline solutions. 

CMelJST 

Methyl Z-methyl-S-ptropylpyrazoUA-carboxylate, C0 2 Me* 
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produced by mixing in alcoholic solutions equal mols. of hydrazine and 
methyl butyrylacetoacetate (O-ester), is a viscid oil boiling at 179° 
under 10 mm. pressure; it yields a crystalline derivative with hydro¬ 
chloric acid which is readily decomposed by hot water or cold dilute 
alkaline solutions. 

The mid obtained by hydrolysing the preceding ester with 20 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide separates from ether or alcohol in white 
crystals and melts at 226°; when heated at higher temperatures, it 
evolves carbon dioxide and yields an oil having a pungent odour which 
is in all probability 3-methyl-5-propylpyrazole. 

?>-MMyl~5-pyrazolone, melting at 215—216°, is 

formed together with butyrylhydrazine and methyl alcohol by the 
action of hydrazine on the O-ester. 

Be?izylidembutyrylfo/dmzone , 0 3 H 7 *C0*NIi‘NICHPh, produced by 
mixing together benzaldehyde and" butyrylhydrazine in the presence of 
a solution of an alkali hydroxide, crystallises in silky needles and melts 
at 96°. 

The buiyrylhydrazone of acetone melting at 83° results from the 
action of butyrylhydrazine on acetone; it is very soluble in the ordinary 
organic solvents with the exception of light petroleum. 

G. T. M. 

Condensation of Barbituric Acid with Aldehydes. By Max 
Conrad and H. Reinbach (Ber., 1901, 34, 1339—1344).—Barbituric 
acid readily condenses with aldehydes in the absence of any condensing 
agent. 

Benzylidenehavbihmc acid, CO<^^^q^^>C.’CHP1i, prepared by 

heating equal quantities of barbituric acid in aqueous solution and 
benzaldehyde for 1 or 2 hours on the water-bath, forms colourless 
prisms from boiling acetic acid which melt at 256°. On treatment with 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide or ammonia, it decomposes with the 
formation of benzaldehyde. Benzylbarbituric acid is obtained on 
reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid. 

o -Mtrobenzylidenebarbituric acid , forms crystals which 

become coloured at 240° and melt and decompose at 250—252°. 
With aqueous ammonia, it yields a yellow additive product, O n H 10 O fi N 4 . 

o-Aminobenzaldehydeand barbituric acid give a co?npou?id,Q n E 7 O^K l , 
which is formed by the elimination of water from the o-aminobenzyl- 
idenebarbituric acid first produced. It decomposes above 280° without 
melting and can be sublimed. It exhibits both acid and basic 
properties, and forms a hydrochloride, C 11 H 7 0 2 F 8 ,KC1, and a sodium 
salt, 0 3 jH 6 0 2 NgNa,2H s O, as a yellow precipitate. On heating the latter 
at 200°, ammonia is evolved ; when the residue is treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, carbon dioxide is given off, and carbostyril-3-carboxylic 
acid is obtained. 

Cinncmylidenebarhihiric acid, OHPh:OH*OH:G<^®]^]>CO, pre¬ 
pared from einnamaldehyde and barbituric acid, crystallises in lemon- 
yellow prisms melting and decomposing at 226—228°. 
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Furfurylidenebarbituric acid , 0 4 QH 3 g Oil I '^<Cqq . ^ forms an 

insoluble yellow powder decomposing above 280°. 

Scdicylidene-bis-barbituric acid , OH®0 6 H 4 ° 

obtained from salicylaldeliyde and barbituric acid, is a white, crystal¬ 
line powder which darkens at 225° and melts and decomposes at 260°* 

K. J. P. 0. 

Indazole. By Emil Fischer and Otto Seuffert (JBer., 1901, 34, 
795—798).—When o-hydrazinobenzoic acid, NHg'NH'OQH^COgH, or 
more convenientlyits hydrochloride,is^boiled under atmospheric pressure 
with 6—7 times its weight of phosphorus oxychloride, it Is converted 

into the anhydride, 0 6 H 4 <^-^^>NH, this being the best way of pre¬ 
paring the last substance. The excess of oxychloride is distilled off 
under diminished pressure, and the anhydride dissolved In dilute 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and precipitated with acetic acid. 

When o-hydrazinobenzoic acid hydrochloride (or, less well, the an¬ 
hydride) is heated for 4 hours with seven times its weight of phosphorus 
oxychloride at 120° in a sealed tube, instead of in an open vessel, the 

CC1 

product Is chloroindazole, C 6 H 4 <^^j.__^>NH (Bamberger, Abstr,, 1899, 

i, 546), of which the acetyl derivative melts at 67°, the nitroso-d&riv- 
ative at 89—90°. Ohloroindazole can be reduced to indazole with zinc 
powder and strong hydrochloric acid; this must be liberated with 
ammonia, not with sodium hydroxide, as it forms a compound with 
zinc hydroxide. It is thus possible to prepare indazole starting from 
anthranilic acid, which is now a cheap .substance. Ohloroindazole also 
forms methylchloroindazole , C 8 H< r 17 2 01, a very feebly basic substance 
boiling at 268*5° under a pressure of 754 mm., when It is boiled with 
methyl iodide and methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide; this yields 
methylaniline when heated with soda-lime. Further, ohloroindazole, 
when heated at 100° with benzaldehyde in the presence of zinc chloride, 
forms benzylidcriediindazole, CHPh(C 7 H 5 N 2 ) 2 , which melts at 140—141°, 
and Is insoluble in dilute acids, as well as in water, O. F. B. 

Formation of Aromatic Quaternary Ammonium Compounds, 
By Johannes Pinnow ( Ber 1901, 34, 1129—1138. Compare Abstr,, 
1899, i, 588),—According to Fischer and Windaus (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 224), a rule similar to Victor Meyer's esterification rule holds for 
the formation of quaternary ammonium iodides from the tertiary 
aromatic base and methyl iodide, no quaternary iodide being formed if 
both the ortho-positions to the dimethylamino-group are replaced. The 
formation or non-formation of a quaternary ammonium compound is 
hence suggested as a means of determining the position of the amino- 
groups in aromatic bases. The authors find, however, that such a rule does 
not hold in all cases. Thus, neither from m-nitrodimethyl-p-toluidine 
nor from nitroacetylaminodimefchyltduidine [hTMe 2 : NHAc : Me : NCX> 
= 4 : 3 :1 ; 6] is an ammonium Iodide formed with methyl iodide, whilst 
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4-acetylamino-l : 2 : 5-trimethylbenziminazole (see this vol., i, 139) 
takes up methyl iodide almost quantitatively. 

Pure w-nitrodimethyltoluidine and methyl iodide do not combine, 
but if traces of dinitrotolylmethylnitrosoamine are present, a small 
quantity of a methiodide is formed. 

o-Nitro-m^cetylaminodimetliyl-^-tolmdine, C n H 15 0 3 ]Srg, prepared by 
nitrating the substituted base below 0°, crystallises from a mixture 
of alcohol and ether in bright yellow, rhombic plates which melt at 
142*5—143° (uncorr.), and dissolve readily in chloroform, acetone, or 
ethyl acetate, less so in alcohol or benzene, and only slightly in ether, 
light petroleum, or water. This compound only gives a small quantity 
of methiodide when heated with methyl iodide. 

When y-diacetyldiaminomethyltoluidine is treated with glacial acetic 
acid, two products are obtained : (1) 4-acetyIamino-l : 2 : 5-trimethyl- 
henziminazole, which on hydrolysis yields 4-amino-1 : 2 :5-trimethyl- 
benziminazole ; the latter yields a tartrate , OioHu^sAHA, crystal- 
lising from water in needles arranged in nodular aggregates, and a hydro¬ 
chloride ( -f-HgO) separating in shining, oblique prisms and rhomboidal 
plates. (2) 7- (or 4-) Acetylmethylcmiino-2 :4- (or 2:7-) dimethylbenzimin- 

, CH-C(NMeAc)IC*NTL. CH-C(NMeAc):C—N. 

™ole, or -^. wlT >CMe, 


CJEJ>CMe- 


CH*CMe“ 


=C*KES V 


which crystallises from water, with 3H 2 0, in slender needles and melts 
in its water of crystallisation at 64—65°, after beginning to sinter at 
61°; when dried by gradual heating to 97° in a vacuum, it melts at 
198—198*5° {uncorr.); it is soluble in alcohol, acetone, or ethyl 
acetate. 

i-Acetylamino-l : 2 : 5-trimeihylbenziminazole methiodide , 
CH*OH===LC-17Me. < 

CMe-C^HAcJIC-NMel^ 0 ^ 

prepared from its components either alone or in presence of methyl 
alcohol, or from y-diacetyldiaminomethyifcoluidine, methyl iodide, and 
methyl alcohol, separates from a mixture of alcohol and acetone in 
crystals melting at 232°, When treated with lead acetate and alcohol, 
the iodine is replaced by an acetyl group, and on oxidising the methyl- 
acetyl compound thus obtained by means of permanganate, it yields 

4-A cetyl amino-1; 3-dimethylbenzimmazoloneA)-carboxylic acid f 

C 12 H 13°A» 

which crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid in almost 
white prisms, remains unmelted at 270°, and is readily soluble in 
acetic acid. 

The following mixtures were experimented with to ascertain if quater¬ 
nary ammonium compounds could be obtained from them : Dimethyl-p- 
toluidine, methyl alcohol, and hydrobromic acid; y>-toluidine hydrobro¬ 
mide and methyl alcohol; p-toluidine hydrochloride and methyl alcohol; 
o-nitrodimethy3-^-toluid4ne, methyl alcohol, and hydrogen bromide ; 
jp-toluidine hydrochloride^methyl alcohol, and benzene; dimethyltolu- 
idine, ethyl bromide, and' benzene; o-nitrodimethyltoluidine, ethyl 
bromide, and benzene; o-acetylaminodimethyl-p-toluidine, ethyl bromide, 
and benzene;- m-acetylaminodimethyl^-toluidine, methyl iodide, and 
benzene; m-acetylaminodimeithyhp-toluidine, ethyl bromide, and benz- 
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ene. The results are arranged in tabular form. The following quater¬ 
nary salts were isolated. 

o-JNitro-pdolyltrimethylammonium bromide , C 10 H u O 2 N 2 ,HBr, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in clusters of bright yellow, oblique prisms which 
melt at 182° (uncorr.) and dissolve readily in water. 

o-Acetylcmino- p- tohjldimethylethylmnmonium bromide , C 13 H«, 0 ON 2 , HBr, 
melts at 187*5° (uncorr.), but could not be obtained crystalline as it is 
too soluble in water, alcohol, or aqueous acetone and not sufficiently 
so in other solvents. 

m-Acetylamino-^-tolyltrimethylammonium iodide , 0 12 H 1S 0N 2 ,HI, crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of alcohol and ether in rhombic needles having 
a brilliant lustre and melting at 193*5° (uncorr.); it Is soluble in 
alcohol or water but insoluble in ether. 

The presence of water hinders the formation of the quaternary 
ammonium salts. T. H. P. 


Quinoxaline Group. I. By C. Manuelli and M. Galloni 
(Gazzetta , 1901, 31, i, 18—26).—The action of anhydrous oxalic acid 
on diacetyl-o-phenylenediamine gives rise to three products : (1) methyl- 
benziminazole ; (2) monoacetyl-o~phenylenediamine,O s H. 0 OHi 2 ^vhich melts 
at 145° and is soluble in water, alcohol, or ether; (3) monoacetyldioxy- 

quinoxaline , C 6 H 4 <C^^L6»OH 0r H--6o 5 cl T s ^ a ^^ ses 


from water in small, white prisms melting at 184°; it dissolves in 
alcohol, chloroform, acetic acid, or aqueous alkali hydroxides, and to a 
slight extent in benzene or ether. The hydrochloride , C 10 H s O 3 N 2 ,HO1, 
is very soluble in water or alcohol and melts at 176*5°; the platinichlor- 
ide , (C 10 IT 8 O 3 N 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , separates from ether in shining, yellow 
prisms melting at 215°; the mercurichloride, (C 10 H 8 O 3 N 2 ) 2> HgCl 2 , 
crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in long, white prisms melting 
at 191—192°; the diethiodide , C 10 H 8 O a N 2 ,2EtI, separates from alcohol 
in long, slender, dark red, unstable needles melting at 115°. No oxime 
or phenylhydrazone could be prepared. T. IT. P. 


Iminazoles of the Benzene and Naphthalene Series. By Otto 
Fischer (Ber., 1901, 34, 930—940. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 641).— 
[With O. Fezeii and Ludwig Heindl.]— l~Ethyl-a~naphthiminazole , 
C TT *ONEt 

CII<C^j- 4 <4_prepared by heating, at 110°, naphthiminazole 

(m. p. 174°) with ethyl iodide and absolute alcohol, crystallises from 
ether in colourless prisms and melts at 129—130°; its hydriodide is 
not completely decomposed by cold aqueous sodium hydroxide solution, 
the l)ase being, however, set free by digesting the salt with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The platinichloride crystallises in pale yellow 
needles, and the mercuricMoride in colourless needles, the latter 
melting at 162°. 

1 ~Methyl~a-naphthiminazole crystallises from ether or alcohol in 
colourless needles melting at 88°. The platinichloride and aurichloride 
separate from alcohol in yellow needles. 

1 -Acetyl-a-naphthiminazole, produced by treating naphthiminazole 
with acetic chloride in pyridine solution, crystallises from benzene in 
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white needles and melts at 153°; the corresponding benzoyl derivative, 
obtained by the Scliotten-Baumann reaction, melts at 3 20°. 

Pi TT , p - >J 

3-Eihyl-fi~naphihiminazole, CH<^ JL 4 U obtained by 

heating /3-ethyl-l: 2-naphthylenediamine with formic acid, is an oil 
distillable under reduced pressure ; the hydrochloride crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 226 °; the mercurichloride 
forms slightly soluble, white needles and melts at 182°. 

OH -C-KH 

%Methyl-a~naphtlmmnazole , JL 4 ^ ^>CMe, prepared by 

(JJtL O hi 


heating at 140° for 12 hours a mixture of 1 : 2-naphthylenediamine 
hydrochloride, sodium acetate, and glacial acetic acid, is obtained in 
the form of its hydrochloride by extracting the product of reaction with 
water and allowing the solution to crystallise; the free base is slightly 
soluble in water or ether and crystallises from methyl alcohol in lustrous 
prisms melting at 168—169°. The mercurichloride crystallises in white 
prisms, and the aurichloride , C 12 H u N 2 C1 4 Au, in orange needles; the 
platinichloride, when separating from hot aqueous solutions, contains 
3H 2 0, this water being eliminated at 110—120°. 

1 : 2- Dimethyl'a-naphthiminazole hydriodide, prepared by heating the 
preceding base with methyl iodide at 100°, crystallises from hot water 
in aggregates of colourless needles ; the free base , 

CH<^^l§^ e >GMe, 


crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 
143—144°; the plaiini- and auri-chlorides crystallise in yellow needles. 

2 -Phenyl-a naphthiminazole, produced on heating at 160° a mixture 
of 1 : 2-naphthylenediamine hydrochloride, sodium benzoate, and 
benzoic acid, is isolated in the form of its benzoate, this salt separating 
from alcoholic solutions in white, nodular crystals ; the base separates 
from dilute alcohol in colourless crystals melting at 217°. The nitrate 
and sulphate crystallise in white needles, the aurichloride in reddish- 
brown prisms melting at 207°, and the platinichloride in pale yellow 
needles with 2H 2 0. 

[With E. Eusseneggee.]—1 : 3 -Dimelliylbenziminazole iodide, 

< ]s[ jy| q t ^ 

obtained by heating benziminazole with methyl 

iodide and methyl alcohol at 140—150°, melts at 144°. 

1 : 3’Dimethylbenziminazolone, prepared either by treating the pre¬ 
ceding compound with sodium hydroxide or by the action of formic 
acid on s-dimethylm-phenylenediamine, crystallises in white needles 
and melts at 74—75°, its hydrochloride melts at 247°; the second 
method of preparation indicates that the base has the constitution of a 

carbinol, O 0 H 4 <^^p>CH> OH (compare Pinnow and Samann, Abstr., 

1899, i, 943). The platiiiichloride and aurichloride do not contain oxy¬ 
gen ; the former crystallises in red prisms, the latter in yellow needles. 

E-Dim&thyl-a^yhenylenediamine, C (J H 4 (lSriiMe) 2 , produced by hydro¬ 
lysing the preceding base or its salts with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
solution, is distillable in steam, boils at 245—255°, and melts at 
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84—35°; it) forms crystallisable salts, the hydrochloride melting at 
180°. A solution of the hydrochloride develops, with ferric chloride 
a red coloration, and a hydrochloride, crystallising in green leaflets, 
is subsequently produced; this product, which readily dissolves in 
water, is less soluble in alcohol and yields a yellow base. 

s-Dimethyl-o-phenylenediamine, when condensed with acetic an- 
hydride, yields 1:2: 3-trimethylbenziminazolone (compare Pinnow and 
Samann, loc. ciu), this synthesis confirming the constitution ascribed 
to the substance. 

Dimethylphenylenecarbamide, C G H 4 <^^^^>CO, is readily obtained 


from 1 : 3-dimethylbenziminazoIone either by oxidation with potassium 
permanganate or by dry distillation; in the latter process, 1-methyl- 
benziminazole is simultaneously produced. 

1 : 3-j Dimethylnaphthiminazolone, N ^ 8 OH, pro¬ 

duced by the action of methyl iodide and methyl alcohol on 1-methyl* 
a-naphthiminazole or naphthiminazole, crystallises in colourless prisms 
and melts at 123°; when boiled with aqueous sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, oxidised with potassium permanganate, or subjected to dry 
distillation, it yields dimethylnaphthylenecarbamide , 

CH<°o H *'fl' NMe >cO, 

xJH—ONMe 


this compound crystallising from alcohol in white prisms and melting 
at 171°/ Gf. T. M. 


Isatin and its Derivatives. VI. By Leo Marchlewskx and J. 
Sosnowski (Ber., 1901, 34, 1108—1112).—The compound formed by 
the hydrolysis of the product of condensing acetyl isatin with o-phenyl- 
enediamine is not o-aminophenimesatin (Abstr,, 1896, i, 235) but 

nh 2 *c g h ,*c:n. 

2-JiydroxyS-o-mninophenylqui?ioxalim, ^. ^J>0 6 H 4 ; when 

hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite are added to its boiling alcoholic 

C H *(TN 

solution, it yields cumarophenazine , q ° 4 C1 T S ' 

tallises from dilute alcohol in lustrous, scaly aggregates of slender 
needles or in long, yellow needles, melts at 168° (uncorr.), and sublimes 
unchanged at higher temperatures. Although a neutral substance, it dis¬ 
solves in boiling alkalis to form 2~hydroxy-3-0‘hydroxyphenylquinoxalzne f 
Q Ff °O H" *C’N 

A-xt> C 6 H 4 > crystallises from alcohol in dark yellow 

UidL'U.JN 

needles, melts at 296° (uncorr.) (289° when slowly heated), and readily 
yields a monosulphonio acid crystallising in slender, golden needles ; 
the sodium salt of the latter crystallises from a mixture of water and 
alcohol in long, yellowish-brown needles containing water of crys¬ 
tallisation, and the barium salt forms bright yellow needles and is 
sparingly soluble in water. 

C II 

Methylcwnarophenazim, q ° . '* obtained by the action 
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of hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite on 2 -hydroxy-Z-o-aminophenyl- 

6-(or 7 )-meihjlquinoxaline, 2 qjj.q• OgHgMe (to be described 

later), separates from alcohol in white crystals, melts at 133 — 134° 
(uncorr.), and closely resembles its homologue; thus, when boiled with 
alkalis, it yields %hydroxy-S' 0 ~hydroxypJienyl-§»(Qv 7 ymethylquinoxalme, 
which melts at 161° and is easily sulphonated. 

Both cumarophenazine and methylcumarophenazine show a blue 
fluorescence in alcoholic solution. . W. A. D. 

Isatin. VII. By Leo Marchlewski and L. GL Radoliffb (Ber., 
1901, 34,1113—1115). —Isatin interacts with ethyl-o-tolylenediamine, 
NHEt-O 0 H 8 Me-NH 2 [Me : HH 2 : KllEb — 1:3 : 4], in glacial acetic acid, 
not as a diketone, but as a hydroxy ketone, to form h-ethyl-% methyl^- 

. 7 7 . oh:oh-c—o:n—c-ohiom© . . ir . 

mdophenazine, ^ H;0H .y. N;( 5i. NEt .H. CH :CH ; tllls el 7 stalllses from 

dilute alcohol in lustrous red needles, melts at 213°, and yields yellow 
salts which are hydrolysed by hot water. 

It is probable that isatin does not react initially as a hydroxy- 

ketone, but that the compound NH < C.^Ql^CIN*C 6 H 3 Me # NHEt is 
first formed which successively yields N^^^^p>C;N'C 6 H 3 Me»NHEt 

and |~6*'NEt> C o H a Me - W. A. B. 

Study of the fsoRosinduline and -isoRosindone Reactions. 
By Otto Fischer (Ber., 1901, 34, 940—949). — [with GL A. Bruhn], 

li)-Meihylisorosindomh7jdrochlonde 9 Q^^^^ -NPliCl * C'CIKC-OlF 

prepared by mixing together nitroso-o-cresoland phenyl-/?-naphthylamme 
in alcoholic hydrochloric acid solution and gently heating the mixture, 
is precipitated on the addition of water in the form of red, silky 
needles; the base crystallises from 70 per cent, alcohol in reddish- 
brown needles having a metallic lustre and melting at 258° ; it dissolves 
in the ordinary organic solvents, but is insoluble in water. The com¬ 
pound is only slightly basic ; its salts, although readily crystallisable, 
being dissociated by water or alcohol. The hydriodide and hydrobromide 
crystallise in felted red needles, the nitrate and sulphate in yellow 
needles. The aurichloride crystallises in red prisms and has an 
abnormal composition, (C 23 H 1G N 2 0) 2 ,HAuCl 4 ; the platinichloride , 
(0 23 H 16 hT 2 0) 2 ,H 2 PfcG3 6 , forms aggregates of orange-red needles; the 
mercurichloride separates in prisms, the ferrichloride crystallises in 
green leaflets which appear red by transmitted light. 

1 0-Methylchlorophenylnaphtlmplienazonium chloride , C 23 H 1(J lSr 2 CI 2 , 
results from the action of phosphorus pentachloride and phosphorus 
oxychloride on the 10-metkyk'sorosindone and crystallises from alcohol 
or ether in reddish-yellow needles ; it is readily soluble in water or 
alcohol, crystallising from the former solvent on the addition of sodium 
chloride in brownish-red needles. One of the chlorine atoms contained 
in this compound is readily exchanged for the bromine, iodine, or NO s 
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ion, by double decomposition in aqueous or alcoholic solution ; the 
bromide > CJ 23 H 16 N 2 0113r, obtained by the interaction of potassium 
bromide, separates in leaflets or brownish-red, acicjular crystals, the 
iodide and nitrate crystallising in lustrous, green leaflets. The platini - 
and anri-chlorides crystallise in orange needles ; the mereuricklorides 
and the double salts with ferric and zinc chlorides are also described. 

/a / 7 - - a r nTT ^C 6 H 4 -C^==C*OH:Ci¥e 

l()-Methyl§-phenyhsorosinduline, . Nph : q.q R . ONPh’ 


obtained in the form of its hydrochloride by heating an alcoholic 
solution of 10-methylchlorophenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride and 
aniline (2 mols.), separates from benzene in crystals having a bronzy 
reflex ; the hydrobromide , hy dr iodide, and nitrate are crystalline, yellow 
salts. 

1 Q-Methyl-S-tolylisorosinduline, similarly prepared by substituting 
jp-toluidine for aniline in the preceding reaction, separates from dilute 
alcohol in dark blue crystals and melts at 225°—226°. 

1 0-Methyl-^-fi-naphthyli&orosinduline crystallises from benzene in 
light blue prisms having a grey metallic lustre ; its hydrochloride 
crystallises in lustrous, black leaflets, and the nitrate separates from 
alcohol in crystals having a coppery reflex. 

lQ-3hthyl-9-chlororosindoiie } n kH.CJMe (compare 

J i ^oii—c*hiph :c*ch:o ci v p 


j 


Abstr., 1900, i, 460), produced by boiling 10-methylchlorophenyl- 
naphthaphenazonium chloride with an aqueous solution of sodium 
acetate, crystallises from alcohol in orange leaflets with a bronzy reflex,, 
it is soluble in the ordinary organic solvents and sublimes at 300° with 
partial decomposition ; its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is 
dichroic, being blue by reflected, and red by transmitted light. 

9 - Methoxy -10 - methyl- 7 -phenylnaphthazonium iodide , 
OH <0 G H 4 -C-N=C. CH; C Me 
OH-C*NPhi:C-OH:C*OMe 5 

formed by heating 10-methyKsorosindone with excess of methyl iodide 
at 100°, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, green needles; on treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid, it yields the nitrate which also separates in green 
needles. 

9- Ethoxy-lO^nethyl-l-phenylnaphthazQrvmm iodide resembles its lower 
homologue. 


S-Methoxy- 10 -metkylrosindone, u ^ V UJrl *Y me 

i ^CIT—ONPli :c*cn:c # oMe 


—C*OH:CMe 


produced by heating the preceding methoxy-iodide with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, Crystallises from alcohol in brownish-red needles 
melting at 287—288°; its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is 
dichroic. These results indicate that the indone produced from nitroso- 
o-cresol is in all respects analogous with fscrosindone, 

[With M. von Gammeelohek.]— The isomeric methylisorosindone 
obtained in the form of its hydrochloride by the interaction of nitroso- 
m-cresol and phenyL/3-naphthylamine in alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
solution, crystallises from dilute alcohol in needles having a bronze 
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reflex ; the base Is soluble in the ordinary organic solvents but not in 
water, its salts are dissociated by the latter medium. The hydriodide 
crystallises in green needles, the hydrobromide in yellow needles, and 
the nitrate in prisms having a bronze reflex. The platinichloride and 
mercuricldoride crystallise in red needles. 

2-Nitroso-l : 3 : 5-xylenol crystallises from alcohol in yellow prisms 
and melts at 175°; it is insoluble In water but dissolves in the ordinary 
organic solvents and ammonia solution. 

§-Nitro$o- 1: 2 : Z-xylenol crystallises in yellow needles and melts 
at 166°. 

%Nitroso-\ : 3 : h-ethylxylidine , prepared by ethylating s-xylicline 
with ethyl bromide, treating the product with nitrous acid, heating the 
nitrosoamine with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, and decomposing the 
yellow hydrochloride produced with ammonia, crystallises from benzene 
in steel-blue prisms and melts at 138°. G, T. M. 


CMoro-derivatives of Azonium Dyes. I. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and Walther Hiby (Ber., 1901, 34, 1085—1095).—- 
5 - Chloro-2 - aw lined iphenylamine hydrochloride, prepared from Lauben- 
heimer’s 5-chloro-2-nitrodiphenylamine '(Abstr., 1876, ii, 294), con- 
denses at the ordinary temperature with phenanthraquinone In glacial 
acetic acid solution to form 11 -chlorojlavinduline chloride, 

9gH 4 ‘9-N >0 qj 

c fi H t -c:NPhcr fi 3 ’ - 

which separates from alcohol in large crystals of the colour of potass¬ 
ium dichromate; the corresponding nitrate crystallises from alcohol in 
blood-red prisms with a greenish lustre. The base, Cl g6 H lc N 2 01*0H, Is 
a yellowish-green powder which cannot be recrystallised owing to 
decomposition occurring; when heated with acetic anhydride, it yields, 
not the acetyl derivative of the pseudo-form, but the acetate of the 
azonium base. 

Aromatic bases interact with 11-chloroflavinduline chloride to form 
compounds identical with those obtained by their direct action on 
flavinduline. Thus, with aniline, 1 l-anilinoflavinduline chloride, 


c 6 h 4 -c=^ 

c 6 H 4 *c:NPhcr 


>C G H 3 *NHPh 


(German Patent, 97639), is obtained. ^-Aminosalicylic acid yields 
similarly, in alcoholic solution in presence of sodium acetate, the salt, 

jG 4 j ^ 0 2 i , m bluish-black crystals sparingly 

C 6 H 4 • 0NPlr O* CO * C C H 3 * OH J 

soluble In all solvents, but dissolving in hot alcoholic hydrochloric 

acid to form the chloride, N >C c H 3 -NH-C 0 H 8 (OH)-CO 2 H, 

C (J H 4 *CINPhCl 

which separates In violet needles. 

10- ChloroA %-phenylisonaphthaphenazonium 1 2-nitrate, prepared by 
condensing 5-chioro-2-aminodiphenylamine sulphate with /3-naphtha™ 
quinone and salting out with solid sodium nitrate, crystallises from 
alcohol in brownish-red granules; with aqueous-alcoholic dimethyl- 
amine, It yields 10-dimethylamino-12 phenyKsonaphtliaphenazonium 
12-nitrate (Abstr., 1898, i, 154), whilst with ^-aminosalicylic acid it 
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forms an interna! salt, C 21) U 10 O 3 lSr 3 , crystallising in greenish needles 
and analogous to that obtained similarly from 11-ehloroflavmdulme, 
10 -Chlorophenylrosinduline chloride (1 Q-chloro-5-cmilino-7 -phenyl- 

phenazonium 7-chloride)) prepared from 5-chloro-2-aminoclipheny]amine 
hydrochloride and 4-anilino-/Fnaphthaquinone, crystallises from 
absolute alcohol In dark green prisms; 1 0-chloro-5-ip-tolylrosinduline 
chloride , obtained similarly, using 4-toluidino -/?-naphthaquinone, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in slender needles with a bronzy lustre, whilst 
10 ~chloro-$-naphthylrosindidine chloride is a reddish-brown, crystalline 
powder only sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 10-Chloro- 
6~m-amino~'p~tolylrosinduline chloride dihydrochloride, 

C 6 H 3 O 1 <“J>O 10 H 5 -NH-O lj H 3 Me -NH 2) 2HCl ) 


obtained by using m-tolylenediamino-/3-naphthaqumone, separates 
from alcohol in crystals with a green, metallic lustre. 

When the lO-chlororosindulines are boiled with aromatic bases, the 
halogen atom is replaced by an amino-radicle, naphfchaphenosafranine 
derivatives being formed. Diphenylnaphthaphenosafranine chloride 
(5 ; ty-dianilino-7-phenylnaphthaphenazonium 7-chloride), obtained by 
using aniline, crystallises from alcohol in granules with a coppery 
lustre; the derived base crystallises from water in greenish needles 
with a brassy lustre, and appears to be an anhydride , 




C ln H,:N 


N- 


• CLEL 


jj 10 AX 5* j f] ! 6 :i \lVT-pU 

-NPh— C 0 H 3 -NHPh or ISTHPlrC^H^ISrPh-^^ 1 . 11 * 
Bi-^iolylnaphthaphenosafranine chloride , prepared from chloro- 
jp-tolylrosinduline chloride and -p-toluidine, separates from boiling 
alcohol in bronze-coloured crystals, and yields a base which forms 
green crystals from a mixture of benzene and alcohol, and is an 
anhydride like its lower homologue. W. A. D. 


Chloro- derivatives of Azonium Dyes. II. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and H. Muller (Ber., 1901, 34, 1095—1101). -Z-Chloro- 
%-niiromethylaniline, prepared by the Interaction of 1-chloro-3 : 4- 
dinitrobenzene and aqueous methylamine in alcoholic solution at the 
ordinary temperature, crystallises from alcohol In orange-red needles, 
melts at 104—105°, and on reduction yields 4- chloro-o-phenylenemethyl- 
diamine . The hydrochloride of this condenses with 4-amino-1 : 2-naphtha- 
quinone in boiling alcoholic solution to form §-chloro-5~amino-7-methyl- 
naphthaphenctzonium 7-chloride, which crystallises from alcohol in small, 
ruby-red prisms with a golden sheen, and shows an intense red 
fluorescence in alcoholic solution; the nitrate forms slender, crimson 
needles, and the platinichloride and dichromate garnet-coloured, crys¬ 
talline powders. With 4-anilino-l : 2-naphthaquinone, d-chloro- 5- 
anilino~7-methylnaphthaphenazonium chloride is obtained ; it crystallises 
from alcohol in sheaf-like aggregates of dark-red needles; the dichromate 
and platinichloride are dark-red, crystalline powders. 

§-Ghloro-5-sulphanilino-7-methyl?iaphthaphenazonwm-3 sulphonw acid, 

I^or§jfe‘o S SO?6«H; H = 0 ' br 3-chlo«MS- 

aminomethylaniline hydrochloride with sodium-i-sulphanilino-l ; 2- 
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naphtfiaquinone-ft-sulphonate (made from sodium sulphanilate and 
potassium 4: 6-/5-naphthaquinonedisulphonate) in aqueous solution at 
100°, and precipitating with hydrochloric acid, forms small, glittering 
red crystals with a golden lustre. 

9 ■- G hloro - 5 - p-ace tylaminoanilino - 7 - methyhiaphthaphenazonmm - 3-sul- 


phonic add, ? 


C 6 H 3 01-NMe~ 


: flioH 4 (S0 2 )-NH-C G H 4 -NHAc 


-o 


,H 2 0, obtained simi¬ 


larly from the quinoneanilide prepared from jt?-aminoacetanilide and 
potassium /J-naphthaquinone-4 :6-disulphonate, separates from glacial 
acetic acid in violet-brown crystals ; from the mother liquors, on 
long standing, 1 Q~chloro~5-hydroxy- 1 2mwthylisonap)hthaphenazQnium~3- 
N====C 10 H 4 (OHh 

B NMe_-o^SO* separates as a brownish-red, 


sulphonic acid, 
crystalline powder. 


C g H 3 01* 


N===C to H 4 ^ , t , . 

9- Chloro-7-onethylrosindone, ^ q. prepared by leaving 

4-hydroxy-/3-naphthaqumone and 3-chloro-6-aminomethylaniline in 
alcoholic solution at the ordinary temperature, crystallises from 
benzene in garnet-coloured leaflets with a golden lustre ; simultaneously 
there is formed the isomeric I0-chloro~l2-methylprasindone, which is 
insoluble in benzene and yields a chloride crystallising in lustrous 
black needles. W. A. D. 


OMoro-derivatives of Azonium Dyes. III. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and S. Krazler (Ber n 1901,34, 1102—1108).— 3-Chloro - 
Q-nitrophenyl-p-tolylamine, N0 2 * C G H 3 C1 * OT3> C G H 4 Me, prepared by 
heating l-chIoro-3 :4-dinitrobenzene with y>toluidine and anhydrous 
sodium acetate at 100°, crystallises from light petroleum in scarlet 
needles and melts at 126°; 3-chloro~§~nitroA'<tcetylcmiinodiphenylamine , 
N0 2 *C 6 H 3 01*NH # C g H 4 'NHAc, obtained similarly, using jp-amino- 
acetylanilide, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, red needles and 
melts at 221°. On reduction with stannous chloride and alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid, the foregoing nitro-compounds yield respectively 
3’Chloi'o-Q~aminophenylrp-tolylamine, and 3-chloro-Q : 4' -diaminodiphenyl- 
amine. 

d-Chlororosinduline chloride (9-chloro-5-amino• 7 -phenylnaphthaphen- 
azonium 7 -chloride), prepared by boiling together 4-amino-1 : 2-naphtha- 
quinone and 3-chloro-6-aminodiphenylamine in alcoholic solution, 
separates from alcohol, to which it imparts a red fluorescence, in 
garnet-red crystals ; the dichromate is a blood-red, crystalline powder. 

9 - Chloro-5-p- tvluidino-1-p-iolylnaphthaphenazonium 7 -chloride, pre¬ 
pared by boiling 4-p-toln.idmo-l : 2-naphthaquinone with 3-chloro- 
6-aminophenyl-p4olylamine in alcoholic solution, crystallises in 
aggregates off our-sided prisms with a greenish, metallic lustre ; the 
derived base forms brassy needles, and is the anhydride C 30 H 22 N 3 C1. 
On boiling the chloride with ju-toluidine, the safranine dye, 5 : 9*<A-p- 
toluidino- 7 -pdolylnaphthaphenazonium chloride , is obtained in blue 
crystals with a golden lustre. 

9- GhlorQ~5-amino-l-p-aminophenylnaphthaphenazonium chloride, pre¬ 
pared from the foregoing 3-chloro-6 :4'-diaminodiphenylamine and 
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4-amino-1 :2-naphtbaquinone, crystallises from alcohol, to which it im¬ 
parts a brownish-red fluorescence, in dark brown crystals with a bronzy 
lustre; the dichromate is a dark brown, crystalline powder. Acetic 
anhydride at the ordinary temperature acetylates only the amino- 
group in the 7-phenyl nucleus of the foregoing chloride, the red acetyl 
derivative obtained crystallising from alcohol; on eliminating the 
unattacked amino-group by the diazo-reacbion, and hydrolysing the 
acetyl derivative so formed, a new chloroisorosinduline (9-c/^o?*o-7-p- 
aminophenylnaphthaphenazonium) is obtained ; the bromide crystallises 
from water either in slender, orange-yellow plates, or, when grown 
more slowly, in thick prisms with a dark green, metallic lustre, and 
the dichromate is a dark brown, crystalline powder. W. A. D. 


Nitro- and Amino-fiavindulines. By Friedrich Kehrmann and 
Josef EiCHLER(2ter., 1901,34,1210—1217).—11 -Fiperidinqflavinduline, 




-c-ch:ch 


, prepared by the action of piperidine 


C 6 H 4 -C:NPhCl-C-OH:C-O B NH 10 
on a cold alcoholic solution of davinduline chloride, forms dark blue 
needles with a copper-like lustre; the dichromate , (C 31 H 26 N 3 ) 2 0r 2 0 7 , is 
a blue-green, crystalline precipitate. 

c g h 4 -c*n==c-o,h. 


Phenanthrarosinduline , 


C 0 H 4 *O‘NPhCl :o—OH 


>C-NH 2 , prepared 


by the action of ammonia and air on naphthaflavinduline chloride, 
crystallises from alcohol in dark red prisms with a bronze-like lustre ; 
the dichromate , (C 30 H 20 N 3 ) 2 Cr 2 O 7 , forms a dark red, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate. Phenylphenanthrarosinduline , C 36 H 24 N 3 C1, prepared by the action 
of aniline on naphthaflavinduline, forms large, dark violet crystals 
with a copper-like lustre. 

When treated with cold concentrated nitric acid, flavinduline 
nitrate gives a mixture of nitro-derivatives, of which only one was 
isolated ; this niirojiavindidine nitrate , C 26 H 16 lSr 3 0 4 , crystallises from 
alcohol in glistening, straw-yellow needles, and is reduced by stannous 
chloride to an aminojtavinduline chloride , probably 
A=:=C-CH, r ^ TrT 

c V fI i<\;phci;c-c,Ji ; ,-N h., t NH 2-' •]; 

the dichromate is an olive-green, crystalline precipitate; the platini - 
chloride resembles the dichromate; the aminofiavinduline closely re¬ 
sembles Kehrmann and Kikine’s diaminoflavinduline (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 61) and m>rosindoline FTo. 12 (this vol., i, 101). A second amino- 
flavinduline is formed on reducing the mother liquors of the nitroflav- 
induline, which is identical with that previously described (Abstr., 
1900, i, 61), and probably contains the amino-group in the 3-position. 

T. M. L. 

Fluorindine. By Friedrich Kehrmann and Bernhard Guggen¬ 
heim (Ber. 9 1901, 34, 1217—1224),— CMoroanilinoaposafranine 

chloride, ^*6-n™ is produced oxidationo£ 

chloroaminodiphenylamine with ferric chloride; it was prepared by 
Ernst (Abstr,, 1891, 299), but not analysed; it crystallises from 


VGL. LXXX. 1, 
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alcohol in greenish needles with a metallic lustre, whilst the base 
separates in black, glistening tablets. 

D kldorodiphemjlfliborincline } 0 0 HoC1<^^^C 6 H 2 ^^^^C 0 H 3 C1, 

prepared by heating the preceding compound with Laubenkeimer's 
diamine and benzoic acid, crystallises in violet-grey needles ; the hydro- 
chloride crystallises in needles with a brass-like lustre, and the 
dihyclrochloride in copper coloured scales. 

Chlorodiphenylfluorindinc , CV,H 3 C1<C^^^C 6 H 2 <^^^^>C 6 H 4 , pre¬ 
pared by condensing the aposafranine chloride with o-aminodiphenyl- 
amine, crystallises from nitrobenzene or ethyl benzoate, 1 forms red- 
violet needles with a metallic lustre, and melts above 360° ; it forms a 
copper-red dihydrochloride , and a brass-like monohydrochloride. 

Chlorophenylfliiorindine , C 6 H 3 C1<C^j^^ 0 6 H 2 <^^^^0 6 H 4 , pre¬ 

pared by condensing the aposafranine chloride with o-phenylenedi- 
amine, is a dark red, crystalline powder ; the monohydrochloride crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in green needles with a metallic lustre; the base 
does not appear to give a dihydrochloride. 

3 :10 -Dianilinodiphenylfiuorindine, 

NHPk-0 6 H 3 <^g>0 6 H 2 <g^>C 6 H3-NHPh, 

prepared by heating dichlorodiphenylfluorindine hydrochloride with 
aniline and aniline hydrochloride crystallises from a mixture of alcohol 
and benzene; the hydrochloride , 0 42 H 30 M 6 ,HC1, crystallises from alcohol 
in flakes with a bronze-like lustre. 

3- Anilinodiphenyljluorindine , 

NHPh-C 0 H 3 <“ ] J>O 0 H 2 <gfi>G 0 H 4 , 

prepared by the action of aniline and aniline hydrochloride on chloro- 
diphenylfluorindine hydrochloride, crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and benzene in dark blue flakes with a green lustre ; the hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises from alcohol, in which it is less soluble than the 
hydrochloride of the dianilino-base. 

Mtrodiphenylflziormdine, C 30 H 10 N 4 *NO 2 , prepared by adding the 
theoretical quantity of potassium nitrate to a solution of diphenylfluor- 
indine in sulphuric acid, is a greenish-grey, crystalline powder soluble 
in boiling nitrobenzene. 

Mirophenylfluorindine , C 34 H 16 N 4 *N0 2 , prepared in a similar manner 
from phenylfluorindine, forms minute, brown-red scales with a golden 
lustre. T. M. L. 


Constitution of fsoRosindnlin© No. 8. Derivatives of Trinitro- 


a-naphthol [0HI(N0 2 ) 3 = 1 *.2:4:8]. By Friedrich Kehrmann and 
E.uile Misslin (Ber., 1901,34, 1224—1233).—By reducing 2:4:8 tri- 
nitro-l-naphthol, and then oxidising by means of a current of air, 


0Q— _0*NH 

2 : 8-diamino- 1: i-naphihaquinoneimine^ NH 2 *C 6 H 3 <^^^^.^n^ 2 S is 
produced } the hydrochloride forms red-brown needles with a metallic 
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lustre. By heating with ammonia, the quinoneimme is converted into 
diammo-a- and /j-naphthaquinones, whilst sodium, hydroxide gives 
S-amino- 2 -hydroxy -1 : 4 -naphthaquinone^ which crystallises from alcohol 
In dark brown needles with a green, metallic lustre, and begins to 
sublime with partial decomposition at 225° * the acetyl derivative of 
the qulnone crystallises from water in dark brown, glistening needles, 


and sublimes with partial decomposition at 200°. 1-Aminorosindone, 

4 JS =G- C fl Ho(NH 0 V „ " ' , , . , 

A OEr G ° s P re P ared condensm g the preceding 


acetyl derivative with phenyl-o-phenylenediamine, crystallises from 
alcohol in dark red needles with a bi*ass-like lustre, and gives an acetyl 
derivative which crystallises in red-brown flakes and sublimes at 300° ; 
this acetyl derivative can also be prepared from worosinduline No. 8 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 60) by acetylation and subsequent oxidation, and the* 
latter is thus shown to be a 1-aminophenylnaphthaphenazonium salt. 

The two diaminonaphthaquinones obtained by the action of ammonia 
on 2 : S-diamino-1 : 4-naphthaquinoneimme can be separated by reduc¬ 
ing to the quinols, converting into tetracetates, and then by hydro¬ 
lysis and oxidation into diacetylaminoquinones. 4 : 8 -Diacetylamino- 
1 : 2-naphthaquinone Is soluble in alcohol, crystallises from acetic acid 
in glistening, brownish-yellow flakes, and melts at 225°. 

4 : S-Biacetylamino-\ ; 4 -naphthaquinone is insoluble in alcohol, but 
crystallises from acetic acid in glistening, red hakes, and melts and 
decomposes at 240—245°. It condenses with o-phenylenediamine to 

1 ; ft-diaGetylcwninonaqMhaphenazine, C 6 H 4 <^^-^C 10 H 4 (NIiAc) 2 , which 

crystallises from nitrobenzene in minute, golden-yellow needles; 
1:5 -diaminonaphthaphenazine, C 1G H 12 N 4 , crystallises from .nitrobenz¬ 
ene in yellowish-red needles with a brass-like lustre. T. M. L. 


Action of 2:3-Dibromo-a-naphthaquinone on o-, m-, and p- 
Phenylenediamine and some new Derivatives of ajS-Naphtha- 
phenazine. By S. Lindenbaum (Ber., 1901, 34, 1050—1060).— 
%Bromo-a-naplitliaqitinone~§^plienylenediamme) 
C 10 H. 4 O 2 Br-NH-C 0 H 4 *NH 2 , 

obtained by the action of dibromonaphthaquinone on an alcoholic 
solution of ^-phenylenediamine and sodium ethoxide, crystallises from 
alcohol in deep blue, lustrous plates, is sparingly soluble in ether, light 
petroleum, or benzene, but more readily in hot alcohol or glacial acetic 
acid, and does not melt below 350° \ it dissolves in sulphuric acid with 
formation of bromohydroxynaphthaquinone. 

%Bromo-a-naphthaq%iinone-2>~m-phenylenediamine crystallises from 
alcohol in copper-coloured, lustrous plates and melts at 194—195°; Its 
solubilities and behaviour with sulphuric acid resemble those of the 
jp-compound. 


%~Bromo-d~JiydvQxy-afi-naphtha i phenazine (Q-ftromo-a-naphtheurliodole), 
OH'OC H *C‘N 

is obtained by the action of dibromonaphtha¬ 


quinone on o-phenylenediamine in presence of potassium ethoxide as a 
red, amorphous substance, which is insoluble in the usual organic 


9 9 2 
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solvents, but crystallises from pbenol in red, lustrous scales, and 
decomposes at about 230°; its sodium and silver salts are described. 
The acetyl derivative crystallises in yellow, silky needles, and melts at 
221°; the ethyl ether forms yellow needles and melts at 173°, 

When bromohydroxynaphthaphenazine is heated with benzyl chloride 
and sodium ethoxide, a compound, C 16 H 10 ON 2 , is produced, which 
appears to be identical with that obtained from /?-naphtheurhodole by 
Zincke (Abstr., 1893, i, 357) and regarded by him as an ‘insoluble 
modification ? of the eurhodole. By the action of nitric acid, bromo- 
hydroxynaphthaphenazine is converted into 5 : 6-diketonaphthaphen- 
azine (naphthaphenazine-/2-qumone), and when treated with phenol 
and sulphuric acid yields 5-liydroxynaphthaphenazine (a-naphtheur- 
hodole). 

6-A nilino- 5■ hydroxy-afi-naphthaphenazine (6-anilino-a-naphtheurltodole) f 
B « a ■ ^> Cg H 4j obtained by the action of aniline on bromo- 


iNHPh-G 


-c:ir 


hydroxynaphthaphenazine, crystallises in red needles or leaflets, melts 
at 210—220°, is soluble in benzene, toluene, or glacial acetic acid, and 
dissolves in alcoholic alkali with formation of a violet solution * its 
diacetyl derivative melts at 226°. 

Bromohydroxydinaphthaphenazine oxide , 

.n:c*c 6 h 4 -c— o—c- 


o c h 4 <: 


•n:c- 


i i 

CBr 


c(oh)-c 6 h 4 -c:n' 


i:?>c 6 h 4 , 


obtained by heating bromohydroxynaphthaphenazine with nitrobenzene^' 
crystallises in brownish-violet needles, and melts at 300 °; when heated 
with sodium ethoxide, it is instantly converted into dinaphthaphen- 

. .n:c-o 6 h 4 -c— o—c- c:n^ . 

azmefuran, C r ,H 4 < ^ _n >0 6 H 4 , which crys- 


-c-c 0 h 4 - 


OUST 


tallises from hot nitrobenzene in greenish-yellow needles, and melts 
above 300°. 

When bromohydroxynaphthaphenazine is heated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia, it yields a substance which is either dihydroxy dinaphthaphen- 


azineimide, 2 nH 


c(oh)*o b h 4 -g:n- 
-c:n 


>0 6 h 4 ) 2 , 


nanhthaphenazine oxide, 

JT.O— 


c e ii 4 <: 


■n:oc 6 h 4 


■C(NH 2 ) 

c 


•0—o 


C(OH)-C 0 H 4 - 


ammohydroxydi- 


r tt 

-c:n > g ° H4 ’ 


but more probably the latter; it crystallises in olive-green needles 
which contain 1H 2 0 and become blue when heated; it does not melt 
below 30Q 9 . The same compound is produced by the action of alcoholic 
ammonia on anilinohydroxynaphthaphenazrne. The ethyl derivative, 


NEt(C 10 H s N ( 


*OH) 2 or NHEt*C 16 H 8 N 2 -0*C 16 H 8 N 2 -0H, obtained by 


heating the bromophenazine with alcoholic ethylamine, is an olive-green 
amorphous substance. 

Dinaphthaphenazineoxazine, 

c-o 6 h 4 .c: N> 

c 6 h 4<- n;( ^- c-nh-c! -cur 6 4 
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produced when either of -the two substances described in the last 
paragraph is heated with nitrobenzene or glacial acetic acid, crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous, dark-blue needles, and melts above 300°. E. G. 

Reaction between Substituted Aminoben zophenones 
and Aromatic Amines in presence of Sulphuric Acid. 
By Paul Lemoult (Gompt . Tend 1901, 132, 885—888).—When 
tetramethyl-p-diaminobenzophenone and diphenyl amine interact in 
presence of sulphuric acid, tetramethylphenyl-^-triaminotriphenyl- 
methanesulphonic acid is obtained in almost theoretical quantity. A 
similar result is obtained with the tertiary methyl, ethyl, benzyl, and 
other substitution derivatives of diphenylamine, and with its homo- 
logues, such as phenyl-^-tolylamine or phenyl-o-toly famine, but not 
with ^-ditolylamine, or with any secondaiy or tertiary amine containing 
only one benzene nucleus. Phenyl-a-naphthylamine, phenyl-/?- 
naphthylamine, o-tolyl-/3-naphthy]amine, and methylphenyl-/3-naphtkyl- 
amine give the reaction, but not p-tolyl-a-naphthy]amine, p-tolyl-/2- 
naphthylamine, or a/?-dinaphihylamine. 

In order that the condensation may take place it is essential that 
the amine contain at least one phenyl group, and that the para-position 
in the latter be unoccupied. The same condensation takes place 
between tetraethyl-p-diaminobenzophenone and diphenylamine, efchyl- 
diphenylamine, phenyl-a-naphthylamine, and phenyl /3-napktkylamine, 
but not with jo-ditolylamine, ^>tolyl-a-naphtkylamine, y>tolyl-/3*naphtkyl- 
amine, a-dinaphthylamine, /3-dinaphthylamine, ethylaniline, and 
diethylaniline, or benzylaniline. Sulphonation of the benzophenone 
does not affect the reaction, although it has some influenceym the exact 
colour of the product. 

Dimethylaminobenzophenone and its sulphonic acid undergo a 
similar condensation, subject to the same limitations, and the products 
will be described subsequently. 

It will be seen that the condensation in presence of sulphuric acid 
is less general than in presence of phosphorus oxychloride, since in the 
latter case the nature of the amine has comparatively little influence 
on the occurrence and progress of the reaction. C. H. B. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Xanthine. By Julius Tafel andBENNo 
A oh (Ber., 1901, 34,1165—1169. Compare this vol.,i, 106).—Xanthine, 
C 6 H 4 0 2 N 4 , is converted by electrolytic reduction into deoxyxanthine, 

Sfr the yield being nearly quantitative when the 

reduction is carried out in 75 per cent, sulphuric acid below 12°. It 
crystallises with 1H 2 0 in needles, and is deposited from supersaturated 
solutions as an anhydrous granular powder, which gradually takes up 
water at 25° and is reconverted into needles. When heated above 
250°, it gradually decomposes without melting. In general properties, 
it closely resembles the methyldeoxyxanthines and is probably 5-oxy- 
6 : 7-dihydropurine. 

It is oxidised by silver nitrate, probably with formation of 5flaydr- 
oxypurine, and is also oxidised by potassium permanganate and lead 
peroxide. It dissolves in both acids and alkalis, the acid solutions 
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being easily decomposed by heat. Deoxyxanthine sulphate crystallises 
in colourless needles, the nitrate is a granular, crystalline powder, and 
the picrate crystallises in yellow, anhydrous needles. Phosphotungstic 
acid, phosphomolybdic acid, and copper sulphate all produce pre¬ 
cipitates. A. H. 


Reduction Products of Guanine. By Julius Tafel and Benno 
Aoh (Ber., 1901, 34, 1170—1181. Compare the foregoing abstract). 
—Guanine, C 5 H 5 ON 5 , is converted by electrolytic reduction in 
solution in 60 per cent, sulphuric acid into deoxyguanine , 

nh-ch 2 -c*'™ 
nh 2 «c=n—c- 

which crystallises in microscopic needles, and melts and decomposes 
at 204°. It is a strong base, which combines with atmospheric carbon 
dioxide and forms salts, both with one and two equivalents of mineral 
acids. The normal sulphate , (C r HyN 5 ) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 , crystallises with 1TX 2 0 in 
granules, and when anhydrous melts and decomposes at 267°, The hydro¬ 
gen sulphate , C 5 HJST 5 ,H 2 S0 4 , crystallises in yellowish, anhydrous prisms. 
The normal hydrochloride crystallises in tablets and dissolves in 16*9 parts 
of water at 0°. The solution gives precipitates with the usual reagents 
for basic substances. The acid hydrochloride has not been prepared 
pure. Deoxyguanine acetate , G 5 HwN 5 ,C 2 H 3 0 2 , crystallises in prisms, 
and melts and decomposes at about 222°. The picrate crystallises in 
orange yellow rhombohedra. 

Deoxyguanine is converted by oxidation, which is, best carried out 
by the action of bromine on the acetate in presence of acetic acid, into 


N' 


>GH, 


The base crystallises with 


* . . n:cH’(>nba r<TT 

5 -aminopunm, 

lH 2 Oin spherical aggregates, and is more readily soluble than the isomeric 
adenine, which it closely resembles in its general properties. It yields 
precipitates with mercuric chloride, phosphomolybdic acid, and cadmium 
chloride. It gives no colour reaction on exposure to air after treat¬ 
ment with zinc and hydrochloric acid, and can thus be readily distin¬ 
guished from adenine. The base is soluble both in acids and alkalis ; 
the sulphate is more readily soluble than adenine sulphate, the nitrate 
is sparingly soluble, the platinichloride is an amorphous pre¬ 
cipitate, the oxalate crystallises in needles or granules, and the 
picrate crystallises without water in yellow needles. Nitrous acid 
converts aminopurine into 5-hydroxypurine, 


n:ch/(>nh 

0H-C~N*C—N 


>CH, 


which crystallises with 1H 2 0 in needles, becomes anhydrous at 122°, 
and dissolves in 22 parts of boiling water. On exposure to air after 
treatment with zinc and hydrochloric acid, followed by excess of 
alkali, it yields a red coloration similar to that produced by adenine 
and hypoxanthine. Baryta dissolves the compound at first, but the 
barium salt soon separates. The nitrate crystallises in hair-like 
needles ; silver nitrate produces a gelatinous precipitate. A. H, 

Tetrahydrouric Acid. By Julius Tafel ( Ber 1901, '34, 
1181—1184, Compare this vok, i, 236).—Tetrahydrouric acid^ is 
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converted by excess of aqueous baryta at 150° into a/3-d iamino- 
propionic acicl. This confirms the view expressed previously, that the 
constitution of tetrahydrouric acid is not indicated by the formula 
NH*CH(OH) • CH’NEK ^ , 

CO*NH-“_“CH-NIir m ° re f >rooa kly the formula 


formula 


NH 2 *CO a ]SrH , CH<p 


GH 2 -NH 


>>00. The properties of aj3-diamino- 


propionic acid were found, in some cases, to differ from those described 
by Klebs (Abstr., 1893, i, 686), the experiments being carried out 
with acid prepared by his method. The nitrate melts and decomposes 
at 191—193° (Klebs, 170°), and the dibenzoyl derivative melts at 
188—189° (Klebs, 195—197°). A. H. 


■ Syntheses in the Purine Group. By Sxegmund Gabriel and 
James Colmar (Ber., 1901, 34, 1234—1257).— 5-CMoro-6-amino~ 

4- methylpyrimidine , j” g^^CMe, prepared by the action of 

chlorine on 6-amino-4-methylpyrimidine (Abstr., 1900, i, 55), crystal¬ 
lises from water in stout prisms, sinters at 195°, melts at 197—198°, 
volatilises slowly above 100°, and dissolves readily in acids and in hot 
alcohol or ether. The corresponding Srowio-com pound crystallises 
from hot'“water in long needles, melts at 197°, sublimes slowly at 
100°, and gives a platinichloride which crystallises in orange-yellow 
needles. 


®-Mi7'oaminoA-methylpyrimicline, C 4 K 2 H 2 Me• NH• K0 2 , prepared by 
the action of nitric acid on methylaminopyrimidine, crystallises from 
water in flat, colourless prisms, and on reduction is usually recon¬ 
verted into methylaminopyrimidine. When reduced with zinc dust 
and acetic acid in presence of ice, it gives 6 -hydrasino-i-methyl- 
pyrimidine, 0 4 N 2 H 2 Me'NH # K]:I 2 , which crystallises from ethyl acetate 
in colourless needles, melts at 138—140-5°, reduces Fehling’s solution, 
and distils without decomposition. 

Q-B T iiroamino-2-cMoro-i-methylpyrimidme, 0 4 N 2 HMe01 , NH # N0 2 » pre¬ 
pared by the action of nitric acid on 6-amino-2-chloro-4-methylpyrim~ 
Mine, crystallises in minute needles, volatilises slowly at 100°, explodes 
on heating, and is reduced by hydrogen iodide and phosphorus to 
6-amino-4-methylpyrimidine. 

2 : §-&ichhro-5~7iitro-4:-metkylpyriniidine , G 4 K 2 MeCI 2 # N0 2 , could not 
be obtained by nitrating dichloromethylpyrimidine, but was prepared by 
heating nitromethyluracil with phosphorus oxychloride at 155—160° 
in sealed tubes ; it distils at 240°, crystallises from light petroleum or 
from alcohol in stout prisms, and melts at 53—54*5°. 2-Ghloro-5-nitro - 
Q-amim-i-meikylpyrimidine, hTQ 2 * C 4 K 2 MeChKll 2 , prepared by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia on the preceding compound, crystallises from alcohol 
in flat, reddish needles and melts at 170—171°. 2-Chloro-5 : 6-dimnino~ 
4-methylpyrimidme, C 4 N 2 MeCl(NH 2 ) 2 , prepared by reducing the pre¬ 
ceding compound with stannous chloride, crystallises from hot water 
in flat, glassy needles, melts at 250°, and forms a crystalline platini- 
chloride ; reduction with hydriodic acid gives 5 : §-diamino~k-methyl~ 
pyrimidine , C 4 N 2 HMe(NH 2 ) 2 , which crystallises from acetone in stout 
columns, melts at' 208—209° and boils without decomposition at 
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325—330°; the plaiinichloride forms square tablets, and the hy dr iodide 
colourless prisms. The formyl derivative, NH 2 *C 4 E 2 HMe*EH 6 OHO, 
crystallises from alcohol in flat needles, and when heated above 200° 

is converted into 7-methylpurine, ft w hich sub- 

CH*N—C—E 

limes readily, crystallises from toluene in silky needles, melts at 
235—236°, and dissolves both in acids and alkalis ; the potassium salt 
forms minute needles, the picrafe is a crystalline powder, and the 
plaiinichloride forms yellow needles. 

2-Oxy-7-methylpurine, m" ‘ 9 ^^>CO, prepared by heat- 
J CH*E—G*KH J 

ing diaminomethylpyrimidine with carbamide at 170°, crystallises 
from alcohol in minute, snow-white needles, dissolves in hot water, 
and has no acid properties; the hydrochloride crystallises in needles, 
sinters at 325°, melts with frothing at about 345°, and is only slightly 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid ; the aurichloride forms golden- 
yellow needles or flat prisms. 2-Thio~7-methylpurine, prepared by 
heating diaminomethylpyrimidine with thi©carbamide, forms a colour¬ 
less, crystalline powder, dissolves in ammonia and in alkalis, and 


volatilises on heating. 


ET* CMe: C*NH. 


XT WJ.IXC . Y XI XXv 

Methyl-5 : ft-aziminopyrimidine, jj —C_hr P re P arec ^ % 


the action of nitrous acid on diaminomethylpyrimidine, crystallises 
from hot water in colourless, microscopic needles, sinters at 160° and 
melts at 174° to a red liquid. 

By heating diaminomethylpyrimidine with benzil at 170°, the azine , 

n" i s formed; it crystallises from hot alcohol in 

CH-E=C-N:CPh ; 7 

yellow prisms, sinters at about 180° and melts at 184°. 

2 : 6-I)ichloro-5-nitrO"4-methylpyrimidine is reduced by boiling with 
zinc dust and water to 2 - chloro - 5 - ammo-4:-melhylpyr imid me, 

C 4 E 2 HMeCl-EH 2 , • 

which melts at 92° and separates from water in felted needles. Sodium 
methoxicle converts it into 5 -amino&methoxyA-methylqiyriniidine, 
OMe-C 4 lSr 2 HMe*NH 2 , which melts at 88—S9‘5°, and has an odour sugges- 
five of lobsters. 5-Amino-4:-methylpyrimidine ) C 4 E 2 H 2 Me*MH 2 , prepared 
by reducing the chloro-derivative with hydriodic acid, separates from 
benzene in flat crystals, melts at 152—153°, and boils at about 260° ; 
it forms a hydrochloride , a plaiinichloride crystallising in oblong prisms, 
and an aurichloride crystallising in flat needles. 2 : 5-Diamino-i-methyl~ 
pyrimidine , C 4 N 2 HMe(NH 2 ) 3 , prepared by heating 2-chloro~5-amino- 
4-methylpyriniidine with alcoholic ammonia at 200—215°, crystallises 
from ethyl acetate in short prisms, melts at 183—184°, and is a weaker 
base than the two isomerides. 

2 : %-Diamino-4c~methylpyrimidine , formed as a bye-product in the 
action of ammonia on 2 :6-dichioro-4-methylpyrimidine (Abstr,, 1900, 
i, 54), crystallises from water in clear needles with 1H 2 0, and from 
acetone in glassy needles containing acetone ; it melts at 183—185° 
and boils at 305—308°. 

5~Nitro- 2; ty-diamino-i-methylpyrimidine , EOyC 4 E 2 Me(NH 2 ) 2 , pre- 
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pared by the action of nitric and sulphuric acids on the preceding 
compound, crystallises from acetic acid, alcohol, or water, forms yellow 
prisms or needles, melts at 232—233°, and can also be prepared by the 
action of ammonia on 2 : 6-dichloro-5-nitro-4-methylpyrimidme. It is 
reduced by stannous chloride to 2:5: Q-triaminoA-methylpyrimidine , 
0 4 Ff 2 Me(NH 2 ) 3 , which crystallises from water in colourless, glistening 
needles, from alcohol in stout prisms or rhombohedra, melts at 243°, 
and reduces Fehling’s solution ; the hydrochloride crystallises in needles, 
the plaiinichloride in flat, lemon-yellow prisms, and the picraie forms 
a crystalline powder. The formyl derivative forms minute, felted 
needles, and when heated at 300° is converted into 5-amino-7 -methyl- 
N'CMelC-lSTEL 

purine , __which crystallises from water in 

felted, silky needles, volatilises when heated on a watch glass, melts 
above 300° when heated in a capillary tube, and gives a crystalline 
hydrochloride , platinichloride , cmrichlw'ide , dichromate , ferrocyanide , and 
pier ate. T. M. L. 

Reduction of Nitro-aso-colouring 1 Matters. By Auguste 
PtOSENSTXEHL ( Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 985—988). — The substantive 
colouring matter produced by the action of diazotised m-azoxy-o-tolu- 
idine on l-naphthol-4-sulphonic acid is more conveniently prepared 
by | reducing 4-nitrotoluene-2-azo-l-naphthol-4-sulphonic acid in an 
alkaline solution by means of stannous oxide, arsenious acid, form¬ 
aldehyde, or dextrose, the yield obtained by the use of the last of 
these reagents being quantitative. During reduction, the tenipera- 
ture must be kept below 60°, otherwise an azocliamine is produced. 
3-Azo-%toluidine, N 2 (C G U 3 Me*NH g ) 2 , prepared in this manner, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol, ether, or benzene in brown needles, and melts at 
218—220°. G-. T. M. 

’ Oxidation of Symmetrical Secondary Benzylhydrazines to 
Hydrazones. By Theodor Curtius and H. Pauli (Ber., 1901, 
34, 847—853).— o-Qhlorobenzaldazine, C t5 H 4 Cl*CH:N'*N:OH-O t jH 4 Gl, 
crystallises from alcohol in glistening, yellow needles and melts at 
143 *5°. It is reduced by sodium amalgam to s-di-o-chlorobenzi/lhydrazme, 
N 2 H 2 (OH 2 *0 g H 4 C1) 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in small, colour¬ 
less needles and melts at 86—87°; the hydrochloride, C 14 H U N 2 01 2 ,HC1, 
crystallises from dilute hydrogen chloride in glistening, colourless 
needles and melts at 169°; the plcrate forms glistening, yellow 
needles, and melts and decomposes at 144 °; the diacetyl derivative, 
C 18 K 1S 0 2 N 2 C1 2 , separates from alcohol in colourless crystals and melts 
at 102°; the dibenzoyl derivative, C 2S H 22 0 2 lSr 2 CI 2 , separates from 
alcohol in hard crystals and melts at 118°. The tZm&roso-derivative, 
IN 2 (]$FO) 2 (GH 2 *C 6 H 4 Cl) 2 , separates from ether as a yellow, crystal¬ 
line mass and melts at 50—51°; by warming with alcohol, it is 
converted into o-chlorobenzylidenenitroso-Q-chlorobenzylhydrazine , 
C c H 4 C1*CITyN(NO)CH>C 0 ff 4 Cl, which separates in yellow needles 
and melts and decomposes at 100—101°, o -Ghlorobenzylhydrazine 
hydrochloride , C 6 H 4 C1*CH 2 *]YH*NH 2 ,TI01, prepared by hydrolysing 
the preceding compound with dilute hydrogen chloride, separates from 
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alcohol in colourless, glistening crystals and melts at 146° ; it con¬ 
denses with o-chlorobenzaldehyde in presence of a few drops of 
sulphuric acid to form o-chlorobenzylidene~o-chlordbenzylhydrazim, 
C 6 H 4 C1 • CH 2 • NH • E: OH *0 6 H 4 C1, which crystallises from alcohol in 
small, yellow needles and melts at 83—84°. Mtroso-o-chlorobenzyl- 
hydrazine , C 6 H 4 C1 # CH 2 *N(N0)‘NH 2 , crystallises from warm water or 
from dilute alcohol in glistening, colourless flakes and melts at 57°; it 
condenses with o-ehlorobenzaldehyde to form o-chlorobenzylidenenitroso- 
o-chlorobenzylhydrazine, and with benzaldehyde to lenzylidenemiroso-Q- 
chlorobenzyIkydrazine, C G H 4 C1 *CH 2 *N (N 0)*NICH*C 6 H 5 , which separates 
from alcohol in small, yellow crystals and melts and decomposes at 
85—86°; the acetyl derivative, O 1G H 14 ON 2 01 2 , of the preceding com¬ 
pound separates from alcohol in colourless tablets and melts at 110°. 

T. M. L. 

Stereoisomerism of the Hydrazones of the Esters of Dithio- 
carbonic Acid. By Max Busch (Her., 1901, 34, 1119—1127. 
Compare Busch and Lingenbrink, Abstr., 1900, i, 66, 411),—The 
esters of phenyldithiocarbazinic acid, NHPh*NH*CS*SR, when acted 
on by alkali, undergo intramolecular change into hydrazones of dithio- 
carhonic acid, 2tfHPh«NIC(SH)*SR, which are readily converted into 
the corresponding dialkyl esters, NHPh 'NIC(SB) • SB'. When E and 
E' are different radicles, these compounds should, in the light of 
Hantzseh’s theory, exist in two stereoisomerie modifications. Such 
esters have now been obtained crystalline, and it is found that the two 
stereoisomerides can be obtained by varying the order in which the 
radicles E and E' are introduced into the compounds. Since the esters 
of earbazinic acid pass readily into diazole derivatives, it is assumed 
that the thialkyl group in them occupies the anti-position, thus : 

ECra-N 

SH-C-SE'* 

The stereoisomerie hydrazones show no differences in their chemical 
behaviour, whilst the solubilities and melting points are approximately 
the same ; the crystalline forms and the colours differ, however, to 
such an extent as to make it quite easy to recognise and separate any 
pair of isomerides. The separate isomerides are not readily converted 
one into the other, although such conversion can be brought about by 
long continued heating above the melting point; in general, equilibrium 
is attained after about an hour’s heating, a mixture of the two forms 
being in all cases obtained. 

p -Witrobenzyl phenyldithiocarbazinate , 

NHPh*NH*CS*S»CH 2 *0 G H 4 ‘N0 2> 

obtained by the action of the potassium salt on jp-nitrobenzyl chloride, 
melts at 134° and crystallises from alcohol in faintly yellow, stout 
needles, from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in small, white 
needles, and from chloroform in stout prisms ; it is soluble in ether 
and to a very slight extent in light petroleum. Its alcoholic solution is 
turned red or brownish-red by alkali hydroxide or carbonate, To¬ 
gether with the above compound, a small quantity of the yhmylhydr- 
mom of di-^niirobenzyl diihiocarhonate , NHPh*N # .C(S*0H 2 / 0 6 H 4 , N0 2 ) 2 , 
is obtained ; it separates from acetic acid in sparkling, scarlet, spear- 
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head shaped crystals, which melt at 148° and dissolve readily in 
chloroform. 

o-Nitrobenzyl phenyldithiocarbazinate , C 14 H 13 0 2 N 3 S 2 , is readily soluble 
in chloroform, ether, or benzene, less so in alcohol, and crystallises in 
pale yellow or whit© crystals melting at 142°. The alcoholic solution 
is coloured dark red by.., alkali hydroxide or carbonate. The phenyl¬ 
hydrazone of di-o-nitrohenzyl dithiocarbonate forms a felted mass of very 
slender, sparkling, golden needles melting at 94—95°. 

The phenylhydrazone of methyl p -nitrohenzyl dithiocarbonate? 

NHPh-N 

N0 2 -C 6 H 4 *0H 2 -S-C-SMe 

prepared from ^-nitrohenzyl chloride and phenyl methyl difchiocarb- 
azinate, crystallises from alcohol in bundles of sparkling, orange-red 
needles or prisms melting at 84°, and is readily soluble in chloroform, 
The phenylhydrazone of p -nitrohenzyl methyl dithiocarbonate , 

NHPh*b[ 

MeS-C-S*CH 2 -C c H 4 *]SIO/ 

obtained from methyl iodide and ^-nitrobenzyldithiocarbazinate. forms 
slender, lemon-yellow, silky needles melting at 89—90°. This form 
predominates in the mixture obtained by heating either of these two 
isomerides for an hour in a water-bath. 

The phenylhydrazone of ethyl p -nitrohenzyl dithiocarbonate , 

NHPh-N 

N0 2 “C c H 4 *CH 2 *S , ‘ C *BEt 1 

crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and ether in large, sparkling, 
scarlet prisms melting at 75°, and is readily soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, or ether and less so in alcohol. The isomeric phenylhydrazone of 

NHPh-N 

p-nitrobenzyl ethyl dithiocarbonate? a 14 a mr -vm * separates 

J^tb*U'o*U14 2 *tl G fci. 4 *JN U 2 

from alcohol in silky, lemon-yellow needles which soften at about 40° 
and melt at 42°. In solubility, it differs but very slightly from its 
isomeride. 

Benzyl p -nitrohenzyl dithiocarbonate phenylhydrazone , 

NHPh-N 

N0 2 *0 c H 4 -0H 2 -S-U •S-CHgPh' 

forms shining, orange leaflets or flat needles melting at 98° and dissolves 
readily in chloroform. Its isomeride, p -nitrohenzyl benzyl dithiocarbonate 
NHPlrN 

phenylhydrazone, OH ^.s.b. S -Off / C 0 H 4 .NC> 1 ’ forms Lu » e ’ &***" 

orange-yellow, fiat needles which soften at about 101° and melt at 
103°. When heated for an hour at 110—120°, either of these 
isomerides yields approximately ecpial quantities of the two forms, 
o -Nitrohenzyl p -nitrohenzyl dithiocarbonate phenylhydrazone , 

NHPh-N 

(p) N0 2 ;C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *B-C'B-CH 2 »C 6 H 4 -N0 2 (, o ) J 
obtained from ]>nitrobenzyl chloride and o-nitrobenzyl dithiocarb- 
azinate, crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and ether in shining,, 
many faced, garnet-red prisms melting at 81°, and dissolves readily in 
chloroform. The isomeiic p -nitrohenzyl o nitrohenzyl dithi'ocarbonate?.. 
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, separates from alcohol 
at 107°. 

Unlike similar compounds -with lower substituent radicles, the 
kydrazones described above are not capable of yielding salts with acids. 
With concentrated sulphuric acid they yield an emerald green colour, 
■excepting those containing two benzyl residues, which give a bluish- 
green coloration; in both cases, the colour changes to yellow on 
heating. T. H. P. 

Benzeneazopyrroles. By Giuseppe Plancher and E. Soncint 
(Atti Real . Accad. Lincei , 1901, [v], 10, i, 299—303). — Phenylcarb- 
imide is found to react with benzeneazopyrrole and with benzenazo- 
2 : 4-dimethyl pyrrole, both of which have the azo-group in the 2-position 
in the pyrrole nucleus, but no“acbion takes place with either foenzeneazo- 
2 : 5-dimethylpyrrole or benzeneazo-2-phenyl-5-methylpyrrole in which 
the azo-group occupies the 3-position. This would seem to indicate, 
not necessarily that the 3-benzeneazopyrroles are in the free state true 
azo-compounds and that the benzeneazopyrroles are really hydrazones, 
but that the 2-compounds are capable of acting in the tautomeric form 
in the presence of phenylcarbimide whilst the other derivatives 
are not. It is possible that the capability of reaction of the 
2-compounds is due to the proximity of the imino-group of the 
phenylhydrazine residue to the basic nitrogen atom of the pyrrole 
nucleus. 

Perfectly dry phenylcarbimide does not react with pyrrole, 
2 : 5-dimethylpyrrole, 2 : 4-dimethylpyrrole, 5-pheny 3-2-methyl pyrrole, 
carbazole, suecinimide, or iodole, either in the cold or on heating in 
the water-bath in presence of light petroleum. 

Benzeneazopyrrole and phenylcarbimide yield a compound , C 1 -H 14 ON 4 , 
separating from light petroleum in yellowish-reel needles melting 
at 108—110°. 

Benzeneazo-2 : A-d imethylpyrrole, C 12 H 18 N 8 , separates from dilute alcohol 
in pale, garnet-red crystals melting at 118—119°. With phenylcarbimide 
it gives an unstable compound , C 10 H 13 ON 4 , which melts at 70—71° 
and is readily resolved into its components. 

Benzeneazo-2:5-dimethylpyrrole, already prepared by Fischer, who 
did not analyse it, and gave its melting point as 124°, has been 
prepared pure and analysed; its melting point is found to be 135°. 
It is a very stable, pale yellow compound, and does not react with phenyl¬ 
carbimide. 

Renzemazo~%methyl’§-phenylpyvrole was prepared and analysed. It is 
an orange-yellow compound which melts and decomposes at 120° with 
previous softening, and does not react with phenylcarbimide. 

Tetrabromopyrrole, prepared but not analysed by Hepp, has been 
obtained by the authors, and has the composition C 4 HNBr 4 . 

T. H. P„ 

Characterisation of Aminoazo-compounds. By Richard 
Mohlau and Max Heinze (Ber., 1901, 34, 881—888). — Benzazophenyl- 
ieucaummine, hT 2 Ph*C 6 H 4 • NH• CH(C G H 4 *NHe 2 ) 2 , prepared by the 


NHPlrjsT 

(o) K0 2 *0 6 H 4 -CH 2 -S*C-S*GH 2 ‘C 6 H 4 *1s t 0 2 (p) 
in long, orange to orange-red needles melting 
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action of tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol on jp-aminoazobenzene, separ¬ 
ates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in brownish-yellow 
prisms, melts at 156*5°, is slowly hydrolysed again by dilute acids, and 
gives acetyl-p-aminoazobenzene by the action of acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate. Bimethylaminoazobenzene does not react with the 
benzhydrol. 

Benzazo-a-napkthylleucauramme , 

C G H 5 -N 2 -C 10 H 6 -NH*CH(O c n 4 *KMe 2 ) 2 , 
prepared from benzazo-a-naphthylamine and the benzhydrol, crystallises 
in yellowish-brown prisms, melts at 234—235°, and is decomposed like 
the preceding compound by dilute acids and by acetic anhydride, 
p- Tolueneazo-p-toly lieu cct uramine, 

C G H 4 Me*N 2 *CgHgMe*N H • CH(C 6 H 4 • N Me 2 ) 2 [Me : NH : N 2 - 1 : 3 : 4], 
prepared from o-azo*p-aminotoluene and the benzhydrol at temperatures 
below 40°, separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
in ruby-red needles and melts at 174 , 5°. "When the action takes place 
between 40° and 80°, the cmramine, 

C G H 4 Me-N 2 -C 6 H 3 Me-N:C(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 , 
is formed, and this is also produced by heating an alcoholic solution of 
the leucauramine ; it crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum in orange-yellow flakes, melts at 190°, and is hydrolysed by 
mineral acids to o-azo- 2 >aminotoluene and tetramethyldiaminobenzo- 
phenone. 

Benzazo - fi-naphthylleucaur amine, 

C 6 H fl -N 2 -O 10 H 0 -NH-CH(O t5 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2> 
prepared from benzazo-/?-naphthylamine and the benzhydrol at tem¬ 
peratures below 40°, crystallises from hot acetone in scarlet needles 
and melts at 184°; by boiling an alcoholic solution of the leucauramine, 
a compound, C 33 H 31 N 5 , is produced which melts at 74°, but is, perhaps, 
not the corresponding auramine, since tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone 
could not be found amongst the products of hydrolysis. T. M. L. 

Formation of Acetone from Albumin. By Ferdinand 
Blumenthal and Carl Neurerg ( Chem . Centr 1901, i, 788 ; from 
Deul. med, JVoch., 27, G— 7). —Albuminous substances have been 
found to yield acetone when oxidised by means of iron salts. By 
digesting gelatin with hydrogen peroxide and a saturated solution of 
ferrous sulphate, acetone and an aldehyde are formed. The presence 
of the former is readily detected by Stock’s method * to the distillate 
after treating with sodium hydroxide solution, hydroxylamine, and 
pyridine, ether is added and then bromine until the ethereal layer 
becomes yellow. On adding hydrogen peroxide, the yellow coloration 
becomes blue if acetone is present and by this means 1 part of 
acetone in 5000 of water can be detected. The aldehyde has not yet 
been examined. E. W. W. 

Ichthulin from the Cod. By P. A. Levene (Zeit. physiol , Chem 
1901, 32, 281—284).—Ichthulin from the roe of the cod differs but 
very little in composition from the ichthulin obtained by Walter from 
carp roe (Abstr., 1891, 1389). When hydrolysed, however, it does 
not yield a sugar with reducing properties, and on treatment with 
alkalis gives ichthulic acid (C, 32*56; H, 6*0; ~N, 14*03; S, 0*146 7 
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and P, 10°34) which is very similar to vitellic acid (this vol., i, 300), 
Ichthulin from the cod resembles vitellin more than it does Walter's 
ichfchulin. J. J. S. 

Reduction Products and Constitution of Heemin. By 
Marcellos Nencki and J. Zaleski (Ber., 1901, 34, 997—1010, 
Compare Abstr.,1896, ii 5 335; 1900,i,709).— Mesoporphyrin , pi 6^-18^2^21 
is obtained in the form of its hydrochloride , C 1G H ls 0 2 N 2 ,HCi when 
•crude acetylhsemin is reduced with hydriodie acid of sp. gr. = 1*7 and 
glacial acetic acid and finally with phosphonium iodide, and the product 
crystallised several times fron dilute hydrochloric acid; the base forms 
a minutely crystalline, red coloured mass, and in its properties re¬ 
sembles hmmatoporpbyrin. It is insoluble in water, and very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol or ether, but dissolves readily in alkalis, and does not 
melt at 340°. Its hydrochloride is decomposed by water, and its solutions, 
whether neutral, alkaline, or acid, appear to be identical spectroscopically 
with those of hsematoporphyrin. When oxidised in hydrochloric acid 
solution with hydrogen peroxide, it yields a green compound, 

0 1c H 18 0 3 ^C1 2 , 

probably cklorohmmatoporphyrin hydrochloride, 0 16 0tf0 3 N 2 Cl,HCl. 

A bye-product obtained in the preparation of mesoporphyrin is a 

volatile oil hcemopyrrolt, CHMeEt-C<|^W or 9“ e ^>NEr. 

With mercuric chloride, it yields a compound^ (O s H 12 N) 2 Hg,4HgC3 2 , 
sintering at 70°, and soluble in alcohol but insoluble in water. Its 
pier ate, C s H 13 N,C 6 H s 0 7 N 2 , crystallises from benzene in needles, melts 
at 108°, and decomposes at 125°. 

When exposed to the air, the pyrrole base turns red, yielding 
urobilin, and when taken into the animal system it is also excreted 
in the form of urobilin. J. J. S. 

Constitution of Thymine. By H. Steudel (Zeit* physiol, Ohem., 
1901, 32, 241—244. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 467, and this voh, 
i, 108).—Details for the preparation of nitrotliymine are given. When 
oxidised with barium permanganate, thymine yields a considerable 
amount of carbamide. 

As a result of these and of the previous investigations, thymine is 

C^)3E1« HE 

regarded as 5-methyl- 2 : fi- diocsypyrimidine, OMe<^ q 

The compound, C 4 H 4 0 2 N 2 , described by Ascoli (this voh, i, 108) is 
probably 2 : 6-dioxypyrimidine. J. J". S. 

Paranuclei© Acid from Casein. I. By Ernst Salkowski ( Zeit . 
physiol Ghem 1901, 32, 245—267).—An iron derivative of paranueleic 
acid is obtained when casein is digested with pepsin, the product 
evaporated, neutralised, and boiled with a 5 per cent, solution of iron 
alum. The average composition is 0, 31*9 ; H, 4*43 ; 9*72 ; P, 2*55, 

and Be, 21*87 per cent. It dissolves readily in moderately strong hydro¬ 
chloric or in acetic acid, but is precipitated on dilution. It is also 
soluble in dilute sodium carbonate or hydroxide and also in aqueous 
ammonia, but is decomposed by concentrated sodium hydroxide, yielding 
ferric hydroxide jmd a solution which gives a precipitate when warmed 
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with barium chloride solution. The liver of animals fed for 10 days 
on this iron compound becomes rich in iron; in some cases, it contains 
three times as much as was originally present, 

Paranucleic acid is obtained when the iron compound is decomposed 
with sodium hydroxide and acidified with acetic.acid; it is then con¬ 
verted into its copper derivative and this decomposed with hydrogen 
sulphide. The acid is readily soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol 
or acetic acid. Its solutions are laevorotatory [a] D - 46° (approx.), 
and give a precipitate when warmed with barium chloride solution. 
The acid is decomposed when boiled with sodium hydroxide of sp. gr. 
1*34, yielding orth ©phosphoric acid. It gives precipitates with a 
hot solution of iron alum, mercuric chloride, copper acetate, lead 
.acetate, tannin, phosphotungstic acid, saturated ammonium sulphate, 
or dilute egg-albumin. It also gives the biuret and xanthoprotein 
colour tests. _ J. J. S. 

Coagulating Action of Papayotin on Solutions of Peptone* 
By D. Kuraeeff (Ohem . Centr ., 1901, i, 788; from Gentr, med. Wiss., 
1901, 39, 145—147. Compare Okuneff and Lawroff, Zeit. phjsioL 
Chem 26, 513 ; Zawialoff, Biss. Dorpat , 1899).—When a solution of 
papayotin is added to a 10—18 per cent, solution of Witte’s peptone 
which has been rendered alkaline by means of sodium carbonate and 
the mixture then digested at 40° for an hour, a flocculent precipitate 
is formed. By heating with alkalis, the precipitate becomes gelatinous 
and by the action of papayotin solutions on solutions containing more 
than 20 per cent, of peptone, gelatinous products are obtained. The 
papayotin acts as a ferment, for solutions which have been boiled are 
inactive. Solutions of caseoses and of the peptic products of muscle 
albumin are also attacked by papayotin. E. W. W. 

Protoplasm and Enzymes. By Thomas Bokorny (PJluger’s 
Archiv, 1901, 85, 257—270. Compare this vol., i, 177).—Chemical 
investigations on enzymes, so far as such have been possible, have shown 
that they are proteid or proteid-like in nature. Many, in fact, appear 
to be mxeleo* proteid. Nucleo-proteid is also the main constituent of 
protoplasm. The similarity between protoplasm and enzymes is, 
indeed, very close. The action of acids, alkalis, antiseptics, and 
numerous other reagents, the influence of temperature and other 
agents, are all shown to be similar in both cases. W. D. H. 

Catalase, a New Enzyme of General Occurrence, with. 
Special Reference to the Tobacco Plant. By Oscar Loew 
(U.8. Dept. Apr,, Bep., No, 68, 1901, pp. 47).—Catalase occurs in an 
insoluble (a-catalase) and in a soluble form (/5-catalase), the former 
being probably a compound of /5-catalase with a nucleo-proteid, whilst 
the latter is an albumose, and can be liberated from a-catalase by the 
action of very dilute alkali. The enzyme was found in ©very veget¬ 
able tested for it; leaves contain mainly a-catalase, whilst in seeds 
/5-catalase predominates. 

-auBotii forms resist the effects of time longer than ordinary oxydases, 

/5-Catalase loses its power in aqueous solutions free from bacteria, 
and is killed by heating the solution at 71—75° ; somewhat higher tern- 
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peraiures are required in very weak alkali solution?, and a lower 
temperature suffices in slightly acidified solutions. The temperature 
at which a-catalase is killed is about the same. 

Mechanical motion greatly increases the action of catalase on 
hydrogen peroxide. Aqueous extracts of sweated tobacco (20 c.c.) 
mixed with hydrogen peroxide (10 c.c.) gave off 24 and 51 c.c, of 
oxygen respectively when left untouched and violently agitated. 

Potassium nitrate (10 pel' cent.) has a very marked effect on de¬ 
pressing the activity of /3-catalase, although the enzyme itself does 
not seem, to be materially injured. Potassium salts retard the action 
more than sodium salts, and nitrates retard more than chlorides, sul¬ 
phates, and carbonates. Even 3 per cent, solutions of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate attack /3-catalase very slowly. Sodium fluoride 
(2 per cent.) and potassium oxalate (5 per cent.) cause no injury in 
twenty-four hours; and potassium thiocyanate and thiourea (5 per 
cent, solutions) seem to have no injurious effect on /3-catalase, although 
they interfere with the action on hydrogen peroxide. Mercuric chloride 
is highly injurious. 

Whilst highly dilute acids retard the action of a- and /3-catalase, 
addition of 1 per cent, sodium carbonate to 10 c.c. of tobacco extract 
and 10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide accelerated the evolution of oxygen. 
Acetic acid (0T per cent.) had no injurious effect in 1 hour, but 
gradually retarded the action at 35°. Sulphuric acid (2 per cent.) 
destroyed the catalytic power in 15 minutes; saturated baryta water 
kills /3-catalase in two days, but a-catalase is more resisting. Absolute 
alcohol exerts no effect in twenty-four hours; even boiling absolute 
alcohol does not instantly kill the enzyme. Chloroform and ether in 
small amounts are without any marked effect. Phenol (1 per cent.) 
retards the action of the enzyme. Loss of activity occurs in presence 
of formaldehyde and of nitrous acid, indicating that labile amino- 
groups are concerned in the activity of the enzyme. Hydrogen 
cyanide readily kills /3-catalase, whilst a-catalase shows considerable 
resistance. Hydrogen sulphide is injurious to a-catalase at the ordinary 
temperature, but the action is slow (compare Schonbein, /, pr. Chem,, 
1863, 340); a good deal of sulphur is liberated. Hydroxylamine 
destroyed the soluble enzyme, but only retarded the action of the 
insoluble portion. Phenylhydrazine seems to form a still somewhat 
active compound with /3-catalase; it reduces the activity of a-catalase. 
Alkaline silver solutions produced no effect on a-catalase; freshly 
precipitated silver oxide only had a moderate retarding effect on 
j3-catalase. 

Catalase is present in fungi in relatively very large amounts, and is 
produced by various bacteiia (as, for instance, Bacillus pyocyamus ), 
the amount depending to some extent on the conditions of nutrition. 
It occurs in aqueous extracts of spleen, liver, brain, muscle, &c., but 
not in urine ; also in infusoria, insects, worms, and molluscs. 

The question whether catalase is an oxidising enzyme is discussed. 
or and /3-Catalase do not show a blue reaction with guaiacum, and 
do not produce the indophenol reaction; they have, however, the power 
of oxidising quinol. 

As regards the physiological importance of catalase, it is suggested 
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that its function may be to prevent any accumulation of hydrogen 
peroxide. In the case of yeast, it may be of importance for the action 
of Buchner's zymase. 

The universal occurrence of catalase is sufficient proof that the 
statements of Clermont, Wurster, Bach, and E. Baumann, that hydrogen 
peroxide may occur in living cells, are incorrect. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Commercial Preparations of Diastase. By Georg Barth 
(. Zeit . angew. Ghem ., 1001, 14, 368—371).—Using Lintner’s method 
(Abstr., 1886, 386), the fermenting power of commercial prepara¬ 
tions of diastase from eight different sources was estimated. The 
rapidity with which starch paste was clarified by the diastase was also 
tested. The details of the procedure in both these determinations are 
described in the paper. Five of the eight preparations exhibited little, 
if any, fermenting power; at the same time, they contained much 
starch, dextrin and reducing sugar and little nitrogen. Of the other 
three, Merck’s diastase was a malt diastase, and had a fermenting 
power of 11*5 (on lintner’s standard); Witte’s diastase was of animal 
origin and possessed a fermenting power of 27*4; Taka-diastase, 
obtained from the spores of certain moulds, exhibited a fermenting 
power of 8*63. K. J. P. 0. 

Properties of Galactase, a Digestive Ferment of Milk. By 
S. Moulton Babcock, H. L. Bussell and Alfred Vivian (15th Ann. 
Rep.Agr. Expt. Stat. Univ . Wisconsin , for 1897—1898, 77—86. Compare 
Abstr. 1900, i, 712).—Galactase vapidly decomposes hydrogen peroxide. 
The optimum temperature of galactase, as indicated by digestive 
experiments with milk, seems to be between 37° and 42°. In experi¬ 
ments with milk, it was found that the enzyme is destroyed by 
exposure for 10 minutes to a temperature of 76° and its activity was 
reduced by heating for the same period at 70°. Experiments with 
gelatin showed that a reaction neutral or slightly alkaline to litmus is 
most favourable to the liquefaction of gelatin; decinormal acid and 
alkali solutions retarded the action. 

As regards the effect of heat on the hydrogen peroxide test for 
galactase, it was found that decomposition always took place under 
conditions of neutrality or alkalinity when the temperature did not 
exceed 75° for 1 hour, and 80° for 10 minutes. The amounts of 
galactase were higher than in S torch’s experiments with milk (40£4 
Rep. Copenhagen Expt. Stat .). 

Acid, especially hydrochloric, materially retards the activity of 
galactase, indicating that the enzyme belongs to the tryptic rather 
than to the peptic type. Mecuric chloride, formalin, phenol and its 
derivatives, and carbon disulphide destroy the enzyme. 

The prolonged action of galactase on milk results in the formation 
of decomposition products of protein, ranging from albumoses to 
ammonia, with tyrosine, leucine, and other intermediate products. 

ST. H. J. M. 

Action of Chemical Agents on Yeast and on the Enzymes 
obtained from it. By Thomas Bokorny (Ghem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 
365—366).—Various substances which completely kill the yeast cell 
do not destroy the fermentative functions of invertase; for example, 

VOL, LXXX. i, h h 
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8 days’ contact with absolute alcohol, 1 day with 5 per cent, formalde¬ 
hyde, 1 day with chloroform, 16 days with 1 per cent, phenol. 
Twenty-four hours’ contact with 0’2 per cent, acetic acid destroys the 
active properties of zymase, but even a 1 per cent, acid affects neither 
invertase nor maltase. Sixteen hours’ contact with 0'5 per cent, 
sulphuric acid kills beer yeast, but not the mould forms of yeast 
(“ Kahmhefe ”), The enzymes are not so readily destroyed by 
sulphuric acid with the exception of zymase, which loses all its active 
properties after 24 hours’ contact with 0*5 per cent., hut not with 0*1 
per cent, sulphuric acid. Alkalis (sodium hydroxide) also destroy the 
yeast protoplasm more readily than they do the enzymes. 

Maltase is much more readily destroyed than invertase, in fact 
almost as readily as yeast protoplasm by most reagents. A 0*5 per 
cent, solution of oxalic acid, however, completely destroys the cell 
after 24 hours’ contact but leaves the maltase intact. J. J, S. 

Action of Invert Sugar on the Inversion of Sucrose by 
Sucrase. By Victor Henri {Qompt. rend . Soc, Biol., 1901, 53, 
288—290, 290—292).—The rapidity of the inversion of sucrose by the 
invertase of yeast is lessened by the addition of invert sugar (dextrose and 
Isevulose); it is accelerated if more sucrose is added during the process. 
Tables showing the quantitative relations are given. W. D. H. 

Philothion. By G-. Cossettini (CJmu Centr 1901, i, 789 ; from 
Boll dim. Farm., 40, 75—76. Compare de Rey-Pailhade, Abstr., 
1888, 1101 ; 1894, ii, 206),—When philothion is sterilised by filtering 
through a Ohamberland filter, it loses its power of forming hydrogen 
sulphide from sulphur in cold solutions. E. W. W, 

Dibenzylnaethane- and Hydroxymethylenecamphor-plios- 
phinie Acids. By August Michaelis and A. Flemming ( Ber 1901, 
34, 1291—1300),—The substance, 0 15 H l7 0 3 P, obtained by Graebe 
(Abstr. 1875, 457) by the action of hydriodic acid and amorphous 
phosphorus on dibenzyl ketone, is dibenzylmethanephosphinic acid, 
CH(CLH 7 ). 2 *PO(OH) 2 . When this acid is strongly heated, it decom¬ 
poses with formation of dibenzylmethane and a little toluene. Tetra - 
nitro- and dinitro-dibenzyhnethane crystallise from chloroform in white 
needles and melt at 162—164° and 139° respectively. The aniline ’salt 
of dibenzylmethanephosphinic acid, CH(C 7 H 7 )o*PO(OH)*ONH, i Ph, 
melts at 126°, and the phenylhydrmine salt at 148—149°; the disilver 
salt was also prepared. Dibenzylmethaneoxychlorophosphine , 
CH(C 7 H 7 ) 2 -P0C1 2 , 

obtained by heating the acid (J mol.) with phosphorus pentachloride 
(2 mols.) is a thick, colourless liquid which boils at 228° under 20 mm. 
pressure, has a sp.gr. 1*036 at 15°, and by the action of water is 
readily converted into the acid. Dibenzylmethanephosphinic anhydride , 
C.H(C 7 Hw) 2 *P0 2 , obtained by heating equivalent quantities of the acid 
and the oxychlorophosphine in benzene solution, forms white, tabular 
crystals and melts at 151°. The anilide, , CH(C 7 H 7 ) 2 -P0(HHPh) 2 , 
crystallises in whit© needles and melts at 196°. The phenylhydrazide , 
CH(C 7 H 7 ) 2 # PO(NH*HI-IPh) 2 , melts at 164°. The diethyl ester boils at 
240° under 20 mm. pressure ; the diphenyl ester crystallises in hard, 
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white prisms and melts at 120°, and the ditolyl ester melts at 131°. 
Dibenzylmetlianephosphinamie acid , CII(C^H 7 ) 2 o PO(OH) o NH g? obtained 
by the action of strong aqueous ammonia on "the oxyehloro phosphine, 
crystallises in lustrous, white leaflets, sinters at 230°, and melts at 
. 244°; its silver salt is described. 

Mydroxymethylenecamphorphosphinic acid, G 10 H 14 OICH 9 PO(6 Bl) 2 , 
was obtained by Bishop, Claisen, and Sinclair (Abstr., 1895, i, 63) as a 
bye-product in the preparation of hydroxymethylenecamphor, and was 
regarded by them as an acid phosphite; it crystallises with -|H 2 0, 
which is expelled at 110°; its ammonium , silver, and lead salts are 
described. The aniline salt, C 10 H 14 OiCPI*PO(OH) a ONIT 3 Pli, melts at 
195—196°. The oxychloropkosphine, C 10 H 14 OICH"POC1 2 , obtained by 
heating the acid (1 mol.) with phosphorus pentachloride (2 mols.), boils 
in a vacuum at 175—185°, and forms white, tabular crystals melting 
at 51° ; by the action of water, it is readily converted into the acid. 
The anilide , C 10 H 14 OICH*PO(NHPh) 2 , crystallises in slender, yellow 
needles and melts at 227—228°; the ip-toluidide and the ^-diphenetidide 
melt at 210° and 137° respectively. The diethyl ester boils at 195—205° 
under 20 mm. pressure, and is decomposed by water. E. G-. 

Direct Introduction of Mercury into Aromatic Compounds. 
By Otto Bimroth and, in part, Prichard Metzger and Hermann 
Ilzhofer ( Gkem . Genir 1901, i, 449—455 ; from Hahilschr Tubin¬ 
gen, 1900).—Many of the results contained in this dissertation have 
been published already (Abstr., 1899, i, 54, 428), and the methods em¬ 
ployed are those described before. The following observations appear 
to be new. The ease with which aromatic compounds form aryl- 
mercuric salts is on a level with the ease with which they can be 
nitrated or sulphonated; phenols and amines react readily, hydro- 
' carbons and benzoic acid less readily, and nitrobenzene not at alL 
The mercury enters the usual position in the ring; in the case of 
benzoic acid, however, it enters the ortho-, and not the meta-position, 
but the reaction is otherwise abnormal, for a cyclic anhydride, 

* s ^ orme< ^“ ^ solution of stannous chloride in alkali 

hydroxides is found to reduce arylmercuric chlorides, HgJlCl, to 
mercury and mercury aryls, PIgR 2 . Alkalis do not decompose aryl- 
mercuric salts. Ammonium sulphide converts them into white 
sulphides ; it does not attack mercury aryls; it instantly decomposes 
compounds in which the mercury is joined to nitrogen, such as 
mereurianiline, Hg(NITPh) 2 , black mercuric sulphide separating. 
o-Hydroxyphenylmercuric chloride unites with benzenediazonium 
chloride to form an azo-dye ; under these circumstances, the para-iso- 
meride is decomposed into mercuric chloride and hydroxyazobenzene, 
whilst the behaviour of hydroxyphenylenedimercuric chloride is of an 
intermediate character, some mercuric chloride being eliminated, and 
benzeneazo-o-hydroxyphenylmercuric chloride formed. Benzene- 
sulphonic acid forms a meta-mercury derivative, but this could not be 
obtained quite pure. Naphthalene also forms a mercury derivative. 

The following substances appear to be described for the first time 
(the numbers given are melting points). Prom phenol: o -Mercuri- 
diphenol , Hg(0 G H 4 ;0H) 2 , from o-hydroxyphenylmercuric chloride and 
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sodium thiosulphate (compare Pesei, Abstr., 181)0, i, 816).^ Animjl- 
mercuric iodides , o, 168°, p, 227°. o-Phenetylmercuric ■ iodide , 111°. 
p- II) / droxyphenylmercuric oxide decomposes at 180°. ^ Ilydroxyphenyl- 
enedimercuric diacetate , decomposes at 264—265°; invariably the product 
when mercuric acetate acts on phenol. Benzeneazo-o-hydroxyphenyl- 
mecuric chloride , red, 147 G ; crystallised with lCMeO’OH, yellowish- 
brown, 126—128°; with 1£H 2 0, yellow, about 125°; the last com¬ 
pound loses its water in a desiccator, forming a hygroscopic powder 
that takes up 1II 2 0 in the air, and at a higher temperature forms the 
substance melting at 147°. Benzeneazo-jy-hydroxyphenylmerciivic chloi ide, 
red, 130—131°; acetate , yellow. Benzeneazo-oJiydroxyphmylm&rmric 
acetate , yellow, 197—198°. Benzenecizohydroxyphenylenedimercurtc di- 
chloride , about 165—170° (crystallised with lCJMeO-OH, brownish-red), 
is formed in small amount along with the preceding compound. 

From p-cresol: 4- liydroxy-Unethylphenylene -3 : 5-dwiercuric acetate, 
decomposes at about 200°. CHydroxyA-methylphenyl-Z-mercuric chloride, 
166°; solid again at 183°; benzoate, 241—242°; S-iodo-A-hyd? oxy-l- 
methylbenzene (o -iodocresol), 37°* boils at 11 1° under a pressure of 
12 mm. Hydroxymethylphenylmermric oxide decomposes in light. 
Benzeneazohydroxymethylphenylmercuric acetate, red, 269°; chloride, 
yellowish-brown, decomposes about 249°; benzeneazohy dr oxy methyl - 
benzene ( benzemazo-p-cresol), 108—109°. 

From phenetole (compare Mieliaelis, Abstr., 1894, i, 191) : p-Phenetyl- 
mercuric acetate, 234°. No o-isomeride discovered. 

From aniline: p -Aminophenyhner curio acetate, 166—16^° (compare 
Piccini and Ruspagiari, Abstr., 1893, i, 322), acetyl derivative, 
220—221°; chloride. A second product , 158—160° probably the 
isomeric o-acetate, was also obtained ; acetyl derivative, 158—-160°. 

From dimethylaniline (compare Pesci, Abstr., 1894, i, 248): 
ip-Dimethylaminophenylmercuric acetate, 165°; chloride, 225°. 

From benzenesulphonic acid (see preceding page) : By treating the 
product with bromine, m -bromobenzenesulphonic acid and some dibromo - 
benzenesulphonic acid are obtained ; the sodium salt of the former crys¬ 
tallises with 1H 2 0. 

From benzoic acid: Mercuric benzoate, 165°, when heated yields 
the amorphous anhydride of o-carboxyphenyhnercuric hydroxide 
(o -hydroxymercuric benzoic anhydride ; see preceding page). 

From naphthalene : a-Naphthylmercurie acetate, 245—250°; chloride ; 
mphthylenedimercuric dichloride. O. F. B. 

Organic Magnesium Compounds of the Benzene Series. By 
Tissiee and GuignaUb (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1182—1184),—The 
haloid derivatives of benzene and its homologues react readily with 
magnesium in presence of ether, forming crystalline compounds of the 
type MgPhBr and C r Hw*MgBr, analogous to those obtained with the 
paraffins. These compounds react energetically with acid chlorides 
and anhydrides, esters, and primary and secondary aldehydes, yielding 
products which will be described later. 

Magnesium phenyl bromide with methyl benzoate yields triphenyl- 
carbinol in almost theoretical quantity ; with acetone, it yields dimethyl- 
phenylcarbinol, and with acetyl chloride, diphenylethylene, CPh 2 *.OH 2 . 

C. 11. B. 
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Composition of Texas Petroleum. By Charles F. Mabery 
(J. Amer , Chem. Gog 1901, 23, 264—267. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 577).—A specimen of oil from the Lucas well in Jefferson Co. 
possessed a strong odour of hydrogen sulphide, had a sp. gr. 0*920 at 
20°, and. contained 2T6 per cent, of sulphur, and more than 1 percent, 
of nitrogen. By fractional distillation under 14 mm. pressure and 
subsequent treatment with fuming sulphuric acid, the following 
hydrocarbons were isolated : fraction 130—135°, C 13 H 22 , sp. gr. 0*8553 
at 20°; fraction 155—160°, C 14 H 26 , sp. gr. 0*8746, molecular refrac¬ 
tion 62*36 ; fraction 190—195°, C 16 H 30 , sp. gr. 0*8915, molecular refrac¬ 
tion 71*64 ; the residue left above 300° showed a sp. gr. 14° Beaume. 

The author suggests that these hydrocarbons possess the structure 
of a dihexahydrodiphenyl and its homologues. E. G. 

Hexyl Bromide. By Antoine Mouneyrat (Bull Soc. Ghim ., 1901, 
[iii], 25, 543).—A reply to Bodroux (this vol., i, 306). N. L. 

Oxidation of Primary Alcohols by Contact-action. By 
J. Auguste Trillat (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1227—1229).—On 
passing a mixture of air and the vapour of one of the primary alcohols 
of the fatty series over a platinum spiral heated to redness, the corre¬ 
sponding aldehyde is always formed, and represents from 1 *8 to 1 ‘5 per 
cent, of the alcohol used. The presence of water vapour does not 
modify the oxidation. Methyl and ethyl alcohol also yield methylal 
and acetal respectively. The latter action is reversible, as on passing 
the vapour of either of these acetals over a spiral, the aldehyde and 
alcohol are regenerated, a decomposition accompanied by a sufficient 
development of heat to render the spiral incandescent. Even in the 
absence of air, acetaldehyde is formed from ethyl alcohol. In the pre¬ 
sence of platinum black or porous substances, the alcohols are oxidised 
to the corresponding acids. Besides the alcohols mentioned, the author 
has experimented with propyl, isopropyl, normal butyl, isoamyl, normal 
heptyl, and primary octyl alcohols. K. J. P. O. 

Alcohols and Calcium Carbide. By Pierre Lefebvre (Compt. 
rend,, 1901,132,1221—1223. Compare Abstr,, 1900, i, 323).—On pass¬ 
ing amyl,isobutyl, ethyl and methyl alcohols over calcium carbide heated 
at about 500° in tubes of iron or of Jena glass, a mixture of gases is 
obtained, which, in all four cases, consists chiefly (from 60—70 per 
cent.) of hydrogen. When a glass tube is used, amyl alcohol yields, 
besides hydrogen, acetylene 2*5, ethylene 4*9, carbon monoxide 8*6, 
carbon dioxide 2*2, ethylene hydrocarbons 8*6, and ethane 8*0 per cent. 
In an iron tube, the ethane increases at the expense of the ethylene 
hydrocarbons. When the calcium carbide is replaced by porcelain, 
only a trace of acetylene is formed, and the carbon monoxide increases 
to 12*4 and the ethylene hydrocarbons to 14*3 per cent,, whilst 4*2 per 
cent, of ethane is produced. Analyses of the bromine derivatives of 

vol, lxxx. i. i i 
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the ethylene hydrocarbons show that they consist of propylene 
(}j to |), a trace of butylene, and the remainder /}-methyl-/M)utylene ; 
no trimethylene is present. 

-From isobutyl alcohol were produced, acetylene 3*8, ethylene 4*8, 
carbon monoxide 6'8, isobutylene 7*8, ethane 13*4, and carbon dioxide 
1*9 per cent. From ethyl alcohol were obtained, acetylene 3*6, ethylene 
9*1, carbon monoxide 4*5, ethylene hydrocarbons 0*31, ethane 9*6, and 
carbon dioxide 4*4 per cent;; from methyl alcohol, acetylene 1*4, 
ethylene 4*2, carbon monoxide 8*3, ethylene hydrocarbons 2*5, ethane 
13*8, and carbon dioxide 1*3 percent. The liquid products of the re¬ 
action consisted in all cases (with the exception of methyl alcohol) of 
the aldehyde corresponding with the alcohol, and amounted to about 
10 per cent, of the alcohol used. K. J. P. 0. 

Molecular Compound of Methyl Iodide with Methyl 
Alcohol. By Jean Meunier (Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 
572—573).—If the product of the interaction of methyl alcohol, 
iodine, and phosphorus produced in the preparation of methyl iodide is 
distilled without removal of the methyl alcohol by washing with 
water, the compound MeX,JCH 4 0 is obtained. This is a colourless, 
highly refractive liquid which boils at 37*9°, and has a sp. gr. 2*0807 
at 15°; it is readily decomposed by water. N. L. 

Active Amyl Derivatives. By Philippe A. Guye (Bull Soc. 
Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 544—551. Compare Abstr., 1895, i, 202, 317, 
and ii, 472; 1897, ii, 238; 1898, ii, 469 ; 1899, ii, 718; 1900, ii, 
253),—The amyl derivatives, the optical properties of which have been 
previously studied by the author, were prepared from Claud on’s amyl 
alcohol, having a rotatory power [a] D -4°*52 at 20°, whereas pure 
active amyl alcohol, according to Marckwald and Mackenzie (this vol., 
i, 248), has [a] D - 5 o, 90 at 20°. A number of observations bearing on 
the subject are now recalled from the author’s researches, and it is 
shown that the relative values previously found for the rotatory powers 
of amyl derivatives are probably correct, and may be converted into 
the approximate absolute values by multiplying by the factor 5*90/4*52 
or 1*305. Tables of the original and corrected values for a number 
of compounds are given in the paper. N. L. 

Action of Aluminium Chloride on Aliphatic Alcohols. By 
Gustave Perrier and Isidore Pouget (Bull. Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 
25, 551'—556).—The action of aluminium chloride on aliphatic 
alcohols in the cold results in the formation of additive compounds, 
whilst if the alcohol is heated with a large excess of aluminium 
chloride, substitution derivatives are formed. The following com¬ 
pounds, all of which are white, crystalline substances decomposed by 
water, have been prepared from methyl, ethyl, and iso butyl alcohols : 
Al 2 Ol tt ,10MeOH ; Al a Cl 4 (OMe) 2 ; Al 2 Cl 0 ,8EtOH ; Al 2 Cl a (OEt) s ; 
Al 2 Ol 0 ,4C 4 H 0 *OH; A1 2 (J1 4 (00 4 H (! ) 2 , Similar compounds are also formed 
from n~ propyl and isoamyl alcohols. FT. L. 

Condensation of the true Acetylene Hydrocarbons 
with Formaldehyde. Synthesis of Primary Alcohols of the 
Acetylene Series. By Charles Moureu and H. Desmots (Gompt. 
rend., 1901, 132, 1223—1226). — On treating the sodium derivatives 
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of acetylene hydrocarbons suspended in absolute ether with excess of 
trioxymethylene, a reaction immediately takes place. After removing 
the sodium with dilute sulphuric acid and evaporating the ether, the 
alcohol formed is fractionated under reduced pressure; the yield is 
about 30 per cent. From oenanthylidene [lieptinene] amylpropargyl 
[/ B-octinyl ] alcohol , CH 2 Me*[CH 2 ].^C:C*CH 2 , OH, is obtained as a 
colourless oil boiling at 98° under 13 mm. pressure, and having a 
sp. gr. 0-8933 at 0°. The acetate boils at 113—114° under 16 mm. 
pressure. In the same reaction is also formed a compound , 0 16 H 26 0, 
which is possibly a condensation product of 2 mols. of /J-octinyl 
alcohol. It boils at 178° under 16 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 
0*907 at 0° and 0*892 at 19°, and gives n D 1*474 at 19°. 

Phenylacetylene yields phenylpropargyl alcohol, CPh:0*CH 2 *OH, 
which is a colourless oil boiling at 139° under 16 mm. pressure and 
having a sp. gr. 1*0811 at 0°. The acetate boils at 146° under 16 mm. 
pressure. Neither of these alcohols solidifies at - 23° \ each forms a 
crystalline compound with aqueous solutions of mercuric chloride, re¬ 
duces ammoniacal silver nitrate, and is not affected by boiling with 
potassium hydroxide solution. As the typical hydrogen atom of the 
acetylene hydrocarbons has disappeared, compounds with silver, &c., 
are not obtainable. 3L J. P. O. 

Chloro- and Bromo-methyl Alcohols. Ey Franz M. Litter- 
scheid ( Annalen , 1901, 310, 157—195). —A commercial “ eh loro- 
methyl alcohol ” was found to consist principally of chloromethyl ether 
mixed with small quantities of 5 -dichloromethyl ether and diohloro- 
trioxybetramethylene, Q(CH 2 *OCH 2 01) 2 , together with traces of 
methylal and varying amounts of hydrogen chloride. Chloromethyl 
ether was identified by its boiling point and the analysis of the double 
salts of its compounds with trimetbylamine and pyridine, the following 
compounds being described : (OMe # CH 2 ‘NMe 3 Cl)oPtCl 4 , 
(OMe-OH,-NMe 8 Cl)AuCl 3 , 

(OMe*OH./C*NELClhPtOL, and (OMe-CF 2 -0,NH,Cl)AuCL (compare 
Hemmelmayr, Abstr.; 1892, 504). _ ' , 

s-Dichloromethyl ether was identified in a similar manner, the fol¬ 
lowing double salts being described : 0(CHo'NMe 3 01) 0 ,AuCl 3 and 
[O(CH 2 *NMe 3 C 1 ) 2 ] 2 ,PtC 1 4 ,H 2 0, the latter melting at 237°f 

Dichlorotrioxytetramethylene yields the amorphous double salt, 
0(GH 2 *0*CIT 2 *NMe 3 Cl) 2 PtCl 4 ,H 2 0, and the corresponding aurichloride 
crystallising with 1H 2 0. 

When hydrogen chloride reacts with gaseous formaldehyde, the chief 
products are s-dichloromethyl ether and dichlorotrioxytetramethylene 
(compare Grassi and Maselli, Abstr., 1899, i, 409). 

The chief product of the action of hydrogen bromide on trioxy¬ 
methylene, or on an aqueous solution of pure formaldehyde, is s-di- 
bromomethyl ether * no evidence could be obtained that bromomethyl 
alcohol is formed under these conditions (compare Henry, Bull. Acad . 
Roy. Bdg 1893, [iii], 20, 615). 

With trimetbylamine, the bromo-ether yields the bromide , 
0(CH kl *NMe 3 Br) t> ,HjO; this salt loses water when dried at 100°, and 
melts at 205°, - G. T. 

i i 2 
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Compounds of Methyl Sulphide with Haloids of Metals. By 
Francis 0. Phillips (J. Amer. Ghmn . Soc 1901,23, 250—258).—'When 
methyl sulphide’is added to a solution of palladium dichloride, the 
compound „ PdCl 2 ,2Me 2 S is produced as a voluminous, yellow, micro¬ 
crystalline precipitate, which dissolves readily in boiling water and 
separates in orange needles on cooling. In solution, it is reduced by 
carbon monoxide, or more slowly by hydrogen, whilst in the solid state 
it is reduced by hydrogen in the cold with liberation of methyl sul¬ 
phide and hydrogen chloride. Its solubility in water is 0*15 per cent, 
at 26*1°; it dissolves in most organic solvents, melts at 124°, and, 
when heated more strongly, decomposes with formation of methyl 
sulphide, methyl chloride, and palladium sulphide. 

Methyl sulphide combines with mercuiic chloride to form a white, 
crystalline compound, 3HgCl 2 ,2Me 0 S, which is slightly soluble in water 
and more so in alcohol; when heated rapidly, it melts at about 
150—151° with evolution of methyl sulphide, but if heated more 
slowly, it decomposes and melts at a much higher temperature. This 
substance was first obtained by Loir (Annalmi , 1853, 87, 369), who 
assigned to it the formula Hg01 2 ,Me 2 S. 

If methyl sulphide is added to a concentrated solution of cupric 
chloride, a white, crystalline substance , CuCl,Me 2 S, slowly separates, 
which, when heated in nitrogen, evolves methyl sulphide, and leaves 
finally a residue of copper sulphide and copper; it is almost insoluble 
in water and the usual organic solvents. 

Methyl sulphide reacts with a solution of auric chloride with forma¬ 
tion of a compound, AuCl,Me 2 S, which separates as a white, floeculent 
precipitate, but if left in the dark with a slight excess of methyl sul¬ 
phide forms crystalline needles; it is rapidly decomposed by sunlight, 
yielding gold, methyl sulphide, and hydrogen chloride; when it is 
heated in nitrogen, methyl sulphide is evolved and metallic gold is 
left as a residue. E. G. 

Constitutional Formulae of Acids. By Daniel Yorlander 
(Ber,, 1901, 34, 1632—1637).—It is pointed out that all pronounced 
organic (and most inorganic) acids possess the atomic grouping H*E*EIE 

1 2 3 4 

(for example, H*0*CIO). The mobility of the hydrogen atom depends 

12 3 4 

firstly on the non-metal, 2, and secondly on the unsaturated character 
of the linking between the non-metals, 3 and 4 (called by the author 
the “ reactive group ”). 

The hydrogen is far less movable in the absence of an unsaturated 
linking so placed, as in the types H*EIE and TI"E°E*EIE. As ex- 

1 2 3 1 2 3 4 5 

amples, the properties of the hydrogen atom in the aldehyde group 
IT*CIO, and in the acid group 11*0*010, are compared; and also in the 
groupings H*0*C*(CIO) 3 in triphenylcarbinol, and 11*0*010 in phenol. 
The acid character of the hydroxymethylene derivatives similarly finds 
its explanation in the atomic grouping 11*0*010. This grouping is 
absent in hypochlorous acid, H*0*01, which is very feebly acidic, de¬ 
spite the presence of the non-metal chlorine, which gives to hydro¬ 
chloric acid such powerful acid properties. IT. J. P. O. 
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Ethyl Nitroacetate. By A. Wahl ( Gompt . rend., 1901, 132, 
1050—1053. Compare this vol., i, 4).—Ethyl nifcromalonate, con¬ 
veniently prepared by adding ethyl malonate to fuming nitric acid at 
20—30° (compare Franchimont, Abstr., 1889, 1143), is separated from 
the product of reaction in the form of its potassium derivative, 
O 7 H 10 O 6 NK, a compound separating from alcohol in lemon-yellow 
crystals; the sodium derivative crystallises in pale yellow needles. 
These substances are both readily soluble in water, and when heated 
melt and deflagrate with extreme violence; they regenerate the ester 
on treatment with dilute acids. 

Ethyl nitromalonate is a colourless liquid boiling unchanged at 127° 
under 10 mm. pressure; it has the sp. gr. 1*1988 at 20°, and 1*220 
at 0°, and is slightly soluble in water, yielding a yellow solution. When 
heated with water underpressure at 160°, it is completely decomposed, 
hydrocyanic and oxalic acids being identified among the degradation 
products. On slowly adding an aqueous solution of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide to a boiling solution of the potassium derivative of ethyl nitro- 
malonate, the latter is decomposed, and the product, after acidifying, 
gives a yellow oil; this on fractionation yields a colourless liquid 
boiling at 90—95° under 10 mm. pressure, which is identical with the 
ethyl nitroacetate obtained from ethyl dimethylacrylate. G. T. M, 

Action of Acid Chlorides on Ethers in the presence of 
Zinc. By Paul Freundler [Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 1226—1227. 
Compare this vol., i, 357).—The author draws attention to the fact 
that Descudd’s results ( loc. cit.) have been partly anticipated by Freund 
(. Annalen , 1861, 118, 33), who found that by the action of zinc on a 
mixture of butyryi chloride and ethyl ether, ethyl butyrate, ethyl 
chloride, zinc chloride, and dipropyl diketone were formed. Using 
zinc chloride instead of zinc, Descudd obtained an ester and alkyl 
chloride. The author obtained the same result when employing a 
zinc-copper couple. K. J. P. O, 

Waxes. By Maurits Greshoff and J. Sack (Bee. Trav. Chim 
1901, 20, 65—78).—A wax, C 37 H 74 0 2 (cera musae), found on the 
leaves of the wild Javan banana-tree or “ pisang,” may be purified by 
melting in boiling water, and after solidification forms hard, white, 
vitreous masses having a crystalline, powdery fracture; it melts at 
79—81°, has a sp. gr. 0‘963 to 0*970 at 15°, and is sparingly soluble in 
all solvents. At 15°, light petroleum dissolves 0*4, acetone 0*5, ether 
0*7, chloroform 1*7, and carbon disulphide 1*8 parts per 100. On 
hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it yields a crystalline add, C 24 H 48 0 2 , 
melting at 71°, and an alcohol , C 13 H 2S 0, melting at 78°; the acid is 
perhaps identical with the fatty acid of the same composition melting 
at 72°, which is formed by the hydrolysis of Carnauba wax. 

Another wax (cera fid) is obtained from the sap exuding from in¬ 
cisions in the cortex of the wild fig tree or “ gondang 99 (Ficus ceriflua) ; 
it is chocolate coloured externally, and cream coloured within, is 
not friable, and melts at about 60° to an extraordinarily viscous 
mass which only slowly solidifies, and is then nearly white. The 
molten wax has a sp. gr. 1*015 at 15°; by successive crystallisations 
from alcohol, it yields principally a crystalline compound , 0. U) H 52 0 2 , 
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melting at 61°. On hydrolysing this, an alcohol, ficocerylic alcohol, 
Ci 7 lI 2S 0, which crystallises from alcohol and melts at 198°, is obtained, 
along with an acid, ficoceroic acid , C 1;1 H 2(1 0 2 , which melts at, 57°. Small 
quantities of ficocerylic alcohol are present in the free state in the 
original wax, but are removed when the latter is crystallised from 
alcohol. 

When the wax of the gondang is subjected to dry distillation, it 
yields acetic and propionic acids, a hydrocarbon, C 14 H 26 , which boils at 
220° and has a sp. gr. 6*845 at 15°, and two crystalline acids, which 
can be separated by means of alcohol ; one of these, C 44 H ss O, melts at 
51° and the other, C 12 H 24 0 2 , at 54°. 

The dry distillation of the wax of pisang yields a liquid hydrocarbon, 
C 1G H 34 , boiling at about 280°, and an acid, C 27 1T 54 0 2 , which crystallises 
from alcohol and melts at 58°. 

Bees’ wax when distilled yields an oil which boils evenly between 180° 
and 250°, the fractions of highest boiling point (220—250°) having the 
composition of a hydrocarbon, C 15 H 30 ; a crystalline solid is also formed, 
which on hydrolysis yields an acid, C 7 H 14 0 9 (?), melting at 63°, and a 
non-saponifiable residue which is apparently a hydrocarbon of the 
series C w H 2n , and melts at 56°. v W. A. D. 


Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Pyruvic Acid. By A. W. K. 
be Jong (Bee. Trav, Chini 1901, 20, 81—101).—The sodium sulphite 
compound, CH 3 *CO• OOJSra,NaHS0 3 ,H 2 0, of sodium pyruvate crys¬ 
tallises from water on slow evaporation in orthorhombic prisms 
[a: b : 0*7485 :1 : 0*5258], and when decomposed at the ordinary 

temperature by hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*14 yields the y -lactone, 

00 2 H*CMe<C^TT JL?, of a- heto-y-hydroxybutane-ay-dicarboxylic acid ; 

O-Oo’CO 

this can also be obtained by leaving pyruvic acid in contact with 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*14 for several months, or more rapidly 
(after about 8 days) by passing dry hydrogen chloride through pyruvic 
acid until crystals begin to form. It is slowly formed by the spon¬ 
taneous condensation of pyruvic acid (compare Wolff, Abstr., 1899, 
i, 483), and is usually present in commercial samples of the latter; 
when pure, it crystallises in needles, melts at 115—116° and is hygro¬ 
scopic. Its formula was confirmed by a molecular weight determination 
by the cryoscopic method in glacial acetic acid solution. The barium 
salt, with 1JH 2 0, of the lactone is obtained by neutralising it with 
barium carbonate, and adding alcohol. It forms slender needles, is 
easily soluble in water and, when boiled with it, is transformed into 
the barium salt, [C0 2 H # CMe(0H)*CH 2 *00'C0 2 ] 2 Ba, of a-keto-y- 
hydroxybutane-ay-dicarboxylic acid; this forms a crust of needles, is 
less soluble in water than the salt of the lactone, and when decomposed 
by dilute sulphuric acid yields, not the corresponding acid, but its 

lactone. The normal barium salt, ^ 2 ^>Ba,l|H (> 0, formed 

0H 2 ~”C0—C0 2 a u 

by neutralising a warm solution of the lactone with barium carbonate, 
is amorphous and easily soluble in water. 

Qr-CO 


The pkenylhydrazo7ie ) C0 2 H*CMe<^ 


OEL* C*. N * JSf HPh’ 


of the lactone 
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forms sheaves of slender, yellow needles, melts at 191—192°, and 
usually crystallises with 2PI 2 0, although from concentrated solutions it 
is obtained anhydrous. Tests are given which distinguish this phenyl¬ 
hydrazone from the phenylhydrazone of pyruvic acid which melts at 
185° as stated by Japp and Klingemann (Trans., 1887, 51, 533) and not 
at 192° as stated by E. Fischer (Abstr., 1884,1150) • it is probable that 
Fischer’s compound was the phenylhydrazone of the new lactone. The 
same phenylhydrazone is formed on adding phenylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride to a solution of the barium salt of the lactone, but the 
two barium salts of the acid yield instead the phenyl hydrazone, 
CO fi H-CMe(OH)-OH 2 -G(OO s H):N-NHPh, of this acid; it crystallises 
in needles with 2H 2 0 and melts at 154—155°. 

a-Keto-y-hydroxybutane-ay-dicarbosylic acid, which can be considered 
as formed by the aldol condensation of pyruvic acid, when heated with 
hydrochloric acid yields pyrotartaric acid; with sodium hydroxide, it 
forms methyldihydrotrimesie acid. W. A. I). 

Action of Sodium on the Esters of Organic Acids. By 
Sergius Beformatsky (/. Russ. Pliys . Glrnn. Soa 1901, 33, 
235—239).—The author discusses the mechanism of the formation of 
ethyl acetoacetate by the action of sodium on ethyl acetate, as given 
by Claisen, with whose views the results given in the following two 
papers agree. T. H. P. 

Synthesis of a-Methyl-/3-ethylhydracrylic Acid. By A. 
Astachoff and Sergius FT. Beformatsky (J. Russ . Rhys. Qhem . Roc., 
1901. 33, 239—241).—The ethyl ester of this acid, already described 
by PXanfczsch and "Wohlbruck (Abstr., 1887, 717) is obtained by the 
action of zinc on a mixture of ethyl a-bromopropionate and propalde- 
hyde and decomposition of the resulting product with water. 

T. H. P. 


Synthesis and Properties of a-f5oPropyl-/?-f5obutylhydracrylic 
Acid. By D. Protqpopgff and Sergius 1ST. Beformatsky (J. Russ. 
Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 33, 242—246).—The constitution of a-iso- 
propyl-/5-'isobutylhydracrylic acid, C 10 H 20 O 8 , obtained by Wohlbriick 
(Abstr., 1887, 1099) by the action of sodium on ethyl isovalerate, is 
confirmed by its formation when zinc, ethyl bromozsovalerate, and 
isovaleraldehyde interact. The ethyl ester, C 12 H 24 0 3 , forms a thick oil 
distilling at 188—190° under 140—150 mm7 pressure. The sodium 
and basic barium , (C 10 H 19 O 3 ) 2 Ba,Ba(OH) 2 , salts were analysed. The, 
mean value of the electrical conductivity constant is 000199, the 
mean number for secondary /2-hydroxy-acids being O’OOIS. By dis¬ 
tillation with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, the acid yields ; (1) a lactone , 


CHMe a *CH< 


CEL-OHPi* 
0“—CO ’ 


which is a neutral, colourless, viscous 


liquid with a smell resembling that of camphor; it does not decolorise 
bromine, is slightly soluble in water, and boils at 241—243°; (2) a 
small quantity of colourless crystals melting at 68—69*5° which have 
an acid reaction and decolorise bromine and represent probably an 
a/3-unsaturated acid, since the original hydroxy-acid has a hydrogen 
atom in the a-position. T. H, P. 
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Urano-oxalic Acid. . By Volkmar KohlsciiCitter and H. Rossi 
(Ber., 1901, 84, 14-72—1479).—When oxalic acid is added to a solution 
of a nraxiyl salt reduced with copper or with hypcsulplmrous acid, a 
green, crystalline precipitate of insoluble uranous oxalate, U(Q 2 0 4 ) 2 ,6R 2 0 
(Seekamp, Annalen , 1862, 122, 115), is produced; the precipitate is 
formed quantitatively and can be used for estimating uranium or for 
recovering uranium from complex residues ; unlike other uranous salts, 
it is not readily oxidised ; it is insoluble ii* water and in dilute acids, 
but dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; alkalis convert it into 
uranous hydroxide. "With ammonium and potassium oxalates, it gives 
dichroic solutions of urano-oxalates which are green in thick layers 
and red in thin layers; potassium urano-oxalate, U(’0 e C0*C0 2 K) 4 , 
forms rhombic crystals, which are only slightly coloured, but gives a 
dichroic solution; it is very stable when compared with other uranous 
salts j barium urano-oxalate, U(G 2 0 4 ) 4 Ba 2 ,9H 2 0, is a violet, crys¬ 
talline compound. Urano-oxalic acid has not been isolated, but acid salts 
containing only a small amount of alkali are produced by the action of 
dilute hydrochloric acid on the urano-oxalates, the acid ammonium salt, 
formulated as 0O 8 H;0O a *T7(0 2 O 4 )-0 a O 4 -U(0 2 O 4 )*0O a *CO ? *NH 4 ,8H 2 O, 
forms microscopic prisms, and is converted directly into uranous 
oxalate by loss of a molecule of water when the alkali is completely 
removed. T. M. L. 

Semialdehyde of /3-Methyladipic Acid. By Carl I). Harries 
and Otto Schauwecker (Ber., 1901, 34, 1498—1501).—Citronellal- 
dimethylacetal (Abstr., 1900, i, 331) is converted by oxidation with 
potassium permanganate into the dimethyl semiacetal of fi-methjladipic 
acid (the dimethylaeetal of 3-methy 1 hexane-1-al-6-carboxylic acid), 

CO a H* OH 2 *CH a • CHMe• CH 2 • OH(OMe) 2 , which is a faintly yellow liquid 
and’boils at 149—152° under 7—8 mm. pressure. When preserved for 
some time, or allowed to remain in solution in acidified water, it 
yields the aldehydo-acid, C0 2 H-CH 2 ‘CH 2 -CHMe-CH^GH0, which 
is a colourless, refractive liquid, boils at 153—155° under 12 min. pres¬ 
sure, is readily soluble in water, alcohol, or ether, and has a sp. gr. 

1 *0959 at 10°. It reduces Fehling’s solution on boiling, and reddens ma¬ 
genta-sulphurous acid. The site* salt is a white, microcrystalline powder; 
the semicarhamie, NH 3 »CO«HH*H:CTI*CH 2 *CHMe*OH 3 -OH 2 »C0 2 H, 
crystallises in white plates melting at 156—157°, " A. H. 

Influence of Molybdates and Tungstates on the Specific • 
Rotation of Tartrates. By Herrmann Itzig (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1372—1380).—It has been shown, in the case of tartaric acid (Abstr., 
1900, i, 273), that a maximum value of the specific rotation is obtained 
when two alkali ions are present for every tartrate ion. This is also 
found to be the case with sodium hydrogen tartrate; the maximum 
value of [a] D for lC 4 H 4 0 6 HHa is, with £Na 2 Mo0 4 , 2 + 221*3; 
with 1/6(NH 4 ) 0 Mo 7 O 24 , +456*7 ; with JUa 2 WQ 4 , +133*6; with 
l/10Ha 40 W 12 O 41 , +220. The rotation is also raised by yellow, soluble 
molybdic acid, a maximum value, + 320*6, being obtained with 2MoO s . 

As regards normal tartrates, the rotation of Rochelle salt is hardly 
affected by normal sodium molybdate, but it is raised largely by the 
salt (NH 4 ) 6 Mo 7 0 24 , and to a less degree by Ha 10 W 12 O 41 , although in 
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neither of these cases does the maximum correspond with a simple 
molecular ratio ; it is also raised by yellow, soluble molybelie acid, a 
maximum value, +521*8, being obtained with 10 4 H 4 0 6 KNa : 1Mo0 3 . 
The salt, (NH 4 ) G Mo^0 24 , also raises the isolation of calcium tartrate in 
hydrochloric acid solution, and of tartar emetic ; the rotation of the 
latter was depressed by normal sodium molybdate, but antimonious 
acid separated from the solution after a time. 

Diacetyltartaric acid and glucose are not influenced, as regards their 
rotation, by molybdates or tungstates. 0. F. B. 

Oxidation of Z-Arabonic Acid and f-Xylonic Acid. By Gttg 
Ruff (Ber., 1901, 34, 1362—1372. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 139).— 
[With Adolf Meusser.] —Z-Arabinose was obtained from cherry gum 
and converted into calcium Z-arabonate by Kiliani’s method (Abstr., 
1887, 229). This salt was oxidised with hydrogen peroxide and ferric 
acetate to Z-erythrose, the phenylbenzylhydrazone of which melts at 
105° (corr.), and has specific rotation [a] D +32*8° in 5 per cent, 
alcoholic solution at 20°. From this hydrazone, formaldehyde liberates 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 77) Z-erythrose, a colourless syrup with initial and 
final specific rotations [a] D +2*40° and + 21 *5° respectively, in 5 per 
cent, solution at 20° (compare Weil, Abstr., 1900, i, 140) ; the yellow 
osazone of this tetrose melts at 164° (corr.). Bromine oxidises the 
crude erythrose in aqueous solution to 1 -erythronic acid , the brucine 
salt of this acid melts at 212°, and has [a] D -30*7° and - 28*4° at 
20° in 9 and 4 per cent, solution respectively; the lactone melts at 
104° (corr.) and has [a] D 71*74° in 2*8 per cent, aqueous solution at 
20°; the phenylhydmzide melts at 127°. Starting from a mixture of 
calcium d- and Z-arabonates, an attempt was made to prepare r- or dl- 
derivatives. In the case of the phenylbenzylhydrazone, no r-compound 
could be obtained ; from the concentrated solution of the two optical 
isomerides either could be crystallised at will by inoculating the 
solution with a crystal of the desired isomeride. The osazone obtained 
melted at the same temperature as the supposed Z-erythrosazone, and 
a mixture of the two substances had still the same melting point, so 
that racemisation had probably taken place in the preparation of the 
osazone from the active erythrose. The yield of erythrose obtained by 
the method described is but small. 

[With Hugo Kohn.] —Still smaller is the yield of tetrose obtained with 
Z-xylose as a starting-point (prepared from wheat straw by Schulze and 
Tollens 7 method, Abstr., 1892, 1420). This was oxidised in aqueous 
solution with bromine to Z-xy Ionic acid, the calcium salt of which was 
then oxidised with hydrogen peroxide and ferric acetate to l-threose. 
The phenylbenzylhydrazone of this tetrose melts at 194*5° (corr.); the 
osazone is identical with that obtained from <7-erythrose (Abstr., 1900, 
i, 139) ; the sugar itself is reduced by sodium amalgam to Z-erythritol 
(Maquenne, Abstr., 1900, i, 424), which was isolated in the form of its 
benzoic acetal, melting at 204—205°. C. F. B. 

Condensation of Aldehydes. By Adolf Lieben (. MonatsL , 1901, 
22, 289—313).—A summary of the work which has been carried out in 
the author’s laboratory on this subject. 

The first product of the condensation of 2 mols. of the same 
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aldehyde, or of different aldehydes,is always anal del in which the hydroxyl 
is in the /2-position to the OHO group ; the condensation takes place 
between the aldehyde group of one mol. and the a-carbon atom of the 
other. In the condensation of two aldehydes, both of which possess 
hydrogen atoms united to the a-carbon atom, it is generally found that 
the OHO group more readily condenses with a OH group than with a 
CH 2 group, and with the latter more readily than with a CH 3 group ; 
thus from acetaldehyde and propaldehyde, the aldol 
CH 3 -CH(OH)*CHMe*CHO 

is obtained. 

The aldols which possess a hydrogen atom attached to the a-carbon 
atom, may b© converted into unsaturated aldehydes with elimination 
of water. Such aldols must be derived from an aldehyde, in which 
the OHO group is linked to CH 3 or CH 2 . These are called by the 
author aldehydes of the first class. The second class of aldehydes, in 
which the OHO group is united to CH, form aldols [for example, 
CHMe 2 * OH (OH) *CMe 2 * OHO] 

which cannot be converted into unsaturated aldehydes, as there is no 
hydrogen now attached to the a-carbon atom. In the third class of 
aldehydes, the CHO group is not linked to a carbon atom which is 
directly united to any hydrogen atoms ; such aldehydes are formalde¬ 
hyde, fsobutyraldol, and benzaldehyde. They do not yield an aldol, 
but give Cannizzaro’s reaction with alkaline condensing agents. Thus 
formaldehyde yields formic acid and methyl alcohol. The reaction is 
quantitatively represented by the equation 2CH 2 0 4- KOH — HC0 2 K + 
GIL*OH, and is nearly complete after 11 days at a temperature of 
about 10°. Acetaldehyde and propaldehyde under similar conditions 
are converted chiefly into resins, only some 5 per cent, being trans¬ 
formed into acids. The author expresses the opinion that all aldehydes 
are capable of undergoing Cannizzaro’s reaction, but that this reaction 
takes place so much more slowly than the aldol condensation that the 
former is practically entirety concealed. 

The abnormal behaviour of isobutaldehyde in yielding octoglyeol iso- 
butyrate (Abstr., 1898, i, 353) or octoglyeol and wbutyric acid is con¬ 
sidered. The paper contains a list of the aldols so far prepared. 

3L J. P. 0. 

New Reaction of Aldehydes. By Enrico Rimini (Atti Real 
Accacl. Lincei , 1901, [v], 10, i, 355—362).—The formation of the 
hydroxamic acids may be used as a means of detecting and identifying 
aldehydes. These acids, which are readily recognisable by the intense 
reddish-violet coloration which their solutions give with ferric chloride, 
may be formed by the action on the aldehydes of nitrohydroxyl- 
aminic acid, but in this case a nitrite is also produced, and the latter 
often changes the reactions of the hydroxamic acids. For the pre¬ 
paration of the latter, it is therefore better to employ benzenesulpho- 
hydroxamic acid, which in presence of an aldehyde splits np according 
to the equation Pk*S0 2 *HB>0H = Ph-S0 2 H + NOH, the oximido" 
residue combining with the aldehyde giving the corresponding 
hydroxamic acid. The reaction has been found to give positive results 
with a number of aldehydes, including formaldehyde acetaldehyde, 
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valeraldehyde, acraldeliyde, citral, glyoxal, glyceraldehyde, benzalde- 
hyde, piperonaldehyde, anisaldehyde, salicylaldehyde, furfuraldehyde, 
S-amino valeraldehyde, and formic acid. The aldehyde is dissolved in 
alcohol, a few c.c. of a 2 N" potassium hydroxide added, then the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of the benzenesulphohydroxamic acid, and finally a few 
more c.c, of the potassium, hydroxide solution. The liquid is left for a 
short time, after which the alcohol is distilled off. The hydroxamic 
acids can readily be separated from the solution in the form of their 
copper salts, which are insoluble blue or green precipitates. 

NO 

Copper piperonalhydroxamate , CH 2 0 2 1C g H 3 * J>Cu, is obtained 

as a pale green precipitate. 

The copper salts of formal hydroxamic acid, CH/^^^Cii 4* 1T 2 0, 
acetalhydroxamie acid, CMe^f^^>0u, and &ovaleralhydroxamic acid, 
were analysed. T H P 

Suecindialdehyde. By Carl D. Harries (Her., 1901, 34, 
1488—1498).— Suecindialdehyde, CHQ*CH 2 # CH 2 *CB.O, can readily be 
prepared by passing nitrous fumes through suecindialdoxime sus¬ 
pended in water, the neutralised liquid is then evaporated in a vacuum, 
and the residue distilled in vacuum. The dialdehyde is a hard, glassy 
mass of sp. gr. 1*23 at 19°, which becomes viscid at 25° and readily 
mobile at 70°, and boils at 65—66° under 11 mm. and at 160—170° under 
atmospheric pressure without decomposition. On standing in the air, 
it becomes yellow and viscid. It is sparingly soluble in water, ether, 
or benzene, readily so in hot alcohol; the vapour has a penetrating odour 
and an irritating effect on the skin and mucous membrane. It reduces 
alkaline Fehling’s solution strongly in the cold, and produces a blue 
coloration with magenta and sulphurous acid. The aldehyde appears to 
exist in two forms, one of which is readily soluble in water and is 
perhaps the hydrate, whilst the solid form described above is anhydrous 
and sparingly soluble. The monohydrate is a thick liquid and boils at 
about 55° under 12 mm. pressure. The aldehyde is stable towards 
dilute acids, but becomes dark coloured and resinous with concentrated 
acids. It is, however, at once converted by alkalis into a yellow, 
amorphous mass, and reacts explosively with concentrated aqueous 
potash. It is converted by heating with water at 180° into furfuran, 
by boiling with ammonia and acetic acid into pyrrole, and by heating 
with phosphorus trisulphide into thiophen. 

Succintetramethylacetal , 0 2 H 4 [CH(0Me) 2 ] 2 , obtained by acting on 
the aldehyde with formimino-ether hydrochloride, has a sp. gr. 0*9897 
at 19°, and boils at 201—202° under 772 mm, pressure. Dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the cold converts it into the dialdehyde. The hydrogen 
sulphite, C 2 IT 4 [CH(0H)*S0 3 Na] 2 , crystallises in slender needles. The 
diphenylhydrazone, which was previously obtained by Gxamician and 
Zanetti from the dioxime (Abstr., 1890, 1120) is readily prepared by 
the direct action of phenylhydrazine acetate. The monolromophenyl- 
hydrazone, CIIQ • C IT 2 • OH 2 • CHIN * C 6 H 4 Br, crystallises in greenish 
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plates melting at 135—136°. The dilromophenylhydramne , 

G 2 TX 4 (CHG (5 lT 4 Br) 2 , forms sqnai-e, yellow crystals melting at 
140—145° and is very unstable. The ‘aldehyde condenses with 
o-phenylenediamine, forming a compound which melts at 175—177°, 
the nature of which has not yet been determined. 

When succindialdoxime is treated with a solution of hydrogen 
chloride in methyl alcohol, it yields a small amount of succintetra- 
methylacetal, together with a larger amount of succinmonoaldehydoacetal 
imino-ether , CH(QMe) 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *C(OMe)INH, which boils at 82—83° 
under 20—21 mm. pressure, and has basic properties. Dibenzoylsuccin - 
dialdoxime , C 2 H 4 (CHIN*OBz) 2 , crystallises in indistinct plates melting 
at 152°. Dimethoxysuccindialdoxime is obtained by the action of 
sodium methoxide and methyl iodide, in the form of a brown oil, 
which with hydrogen chloride and methyl alcohol yields the mono¬ 
oxime methyl ether derivative of the monoacetal of succinic acid, 
OH(OMe) 2 *OH 2 *CH 2 *OH:NOMe, 

which boils at 180—200°. On treatment with hydrochloric acid, this 
is converted into the corresponding derivative of the aldehyde, 
OHO*CH./CH./OH»N # OMe, which boils at 67° under 10 mm. pressure. 

A. H. 

Symmetrical a-Biketones of the Aliphatic" Series. By Giacomo 
Ponzio ( J . pr, Chem 1901, [ii], 03, 364 — 369, Compare Abstr., 
1897, i, 317; 1899, i, 111, and 1900, i, 588).—By the action of con¬ 
centrated nitric acid on ketone alcohols of the type B*CO*CH(OH) *B, 
a number of fatty a-diketones are prepared. They are all yellow 
liquids, lighter than water, which distil without decomposing, forming 
a yellow vapour, and readily distil in steam. 

Biethyl diketone (dipropionyl) (Abstr., 1897, i, 317) was isolated 
from the product of the action of nitric acid on dipropioin by distilla¬ 
tion in steam, and then converted into the oxime , C 2 Et 2 (ISr*OH) 2 , 
which crystallises from benzene in white needles melting at 185°. 

Dipropyl diketone (dibutyryl) was obtained together with dinitro - 
•propane i which dissolves in aqueous potassium carbonate, forming a 
yellow solution. The potassium salt, C 3 H 5 0 4 H 2 K, of the latter crys¬ 
tallises in yellow plates. Dipropyl diketoxime, 0 2 Pr a 2 (N0H) 2 , forms 
white needles, melting at 175°, Dii&ojyropyl diketoxime , C 2 PrP 2 (NOH) 2 , 
prepared in an analogous manner to the oximes previously mentioned, 
forms white needles which melt at 163—164°. Dii&olutyl diketoxime , 
(C HJPrfl)• C 0 ( N0H) 9 , crystallises in silky, lustrous needles which melt 
at 195°. - K. J. P. O, 

Synthetic Action of Yeast Maltase. By Arthur Croft Hill 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 1380—1384).—The author disputes Emmerling’s con¬ 
clusions (this voh, i, 258) that, in the (reversed) hydrolysis of dextrose 
(Trans., 1898, 73, 634), (1) the sugar formed is not fermentable; (2) 
the osazone isolated was ^omaltosazone. 0. F. B» 

Cellulose Xantkates. By Charles F. Cross and Edward J. Bevar 
(Bern, 1901,34,1513—1520).—This is a general review of experimental 
results which the authors intend publishing later in detail. To form 
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the cellulose xanthates, the best proportion of the ingredients to use 
is that given by O G H 10 O 5 : 2NaOH : CS 2 ; the xanfchate is derived from a 
hydrate, such as C 6 H 10 O 5 ,H 2 O, the second mol. of sodium hydroxide 
becoming attached to the cellulose complex to form a compound of the 
type NaS* OS • 0 * C 6 H 9 0 4 ,Na0H. In the xanthate initially formed, the 
cellulose is present as a 0 G complex, and the product is not precipitated 
by neutral dehydrating agents even after acidification; after 24 hours 
a C 12 complex is formed, this being the principal ingredient of the so- 
called (C viscose” solution. It is stable for some days, but at the 
period of coagulation changes into a xanthate, 

IsfaS-CS 0• C 24 H 39 0 19 ,NaOH, 

which is insoluble in water, soluble in dilute alkalis, and is precipitated 
from its original solution on adding acid. 

For the methods of purification and analysis used, the original 
should b© consulted; the percentage of alkali (ISTaOH), sulphur, and 
sodium was determined in the various cases. In determining the alkali, 
advantage was taken of the fact that it is not removed from combination 
with the *CS*S group of the xanthate by dilute acetic acid, although 
dilute sulphuric acid effects complete decomposition. As a check on this 
method of determining the combined alkali, that based on the equation 
2NaS*OS # GJEl + I 2 = (OH*CS‘S*) 2 + 2bfaI, using a normal solution of 
iodine, was employed, concordant results being obtained by the two 
methods. W. A. D. 

Gxycellulos© and Hydrocellulose. By J. J. Murumow, J. Sack, 
and Bernhard Tollens (Be 3\, 1901, 34, 1427—1434).—The oxyeellu- 
lose obtained by the action of potassium chlorate and hydrochloric 
acid on cotton wool, when boiled with lime and water, yields cellulose, 
^osaceharinic acid, and dihydroxybutyric acid. In this respect, it 
resembles the oxycelluloses prepared from pine wood and nitric acid, 
from cotton wool, bromine, and calcium carbonate, and from cotton 
wool and nitric acid (see von Faber and Tollens, Abstr., 1899, i, 854). 
Products very similar to, and possibly identic&l with, those yielded by 
the oxycelluloses are obtained when the hydrocellulose prepared by 
digesting cotton wool with sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*52—1*54 is boiled 
with lime and water. T. IT. P. 

Cellulose, Oxycellulose, Hydrocellulose, the Pectins, and 
Tragacanth. By Bernhard Tollens (Ber., 1901, 34, 1434—1441). 
—The author divides these compounds into the following classes ; (1) 
celluloses; (2) hydrated celluloses, that is, hydrocelluloses and hemi* 
celluloses, which are non-reducing ; (3) celluloses containing carboxyl 
groups, as, for example, the pectic acids; (4) celluloses with carboxyl 
and reducing (carbonyl) groups, to which belong the oxycelluloses and 
celloxin. 

The properties and relations of these various classes of compounds 
are discussed. The author considers that the formula of hydralcellu- 
lose (Bumcke and Wolffenstein, Abstr., 1899, i, 852) is not ascertained 
with sufficient certainty to allow of any conclusions concerning other 
oxycelluloses being drawn, arid he continues to regard the oxycelluloses 
as real oxidation products of cellulose. 

Contrary to the views of Hilger and Dreyfus (Abstr., 1900, i, 379) 
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the author holds that oxybassorin and also tragacanth contain carboxyl 
groups, From the products of hydrolysis of a sample of vermicelli 
tragacanth, the first-named authors (loc. cit.) obtained by crystallisa¬ 
tion only arabinose ; this sugar was previously obtained in this way 
by Widtsoe and To liens (Abstr,, 1000, i, 207), who also isolated fucose 
by precipitation as phenylhydrazone and decomposition of the latter by 
benzaldehyde. T. H. P. 

[Properties and Composition of Glycogen.] By Joseph 
Nerking (Pfliiger's Archiv, 1901, 85, 313—319, 320—329). — See this 
voL, ii, 462, 

Oxidation of Compounds containing Nitrogen. By Daniel 
Vqrlanjder (Bei\, 1901, 34, 1637 — 1642. Compare this vol., i, 444). 
—-The ready oxidation of various organic substances containing nitrogen 
is shown to depend on (1) the unsaturated character of tervalent 
nitrogen, and (2) on the presence of a hydrogen atom in position 3 
( iuo . cit). Neither of these conditions alone suffices. Thus, ammonia 
and azobenzene both contain tervalent nitrogen, but no hydrogen atom 
in position 3, and cannot be oxidised easily. On the other hand, 
alkyl (alphyl) amines, hydroxylamine, and hydrazine, in which such a 
hydrogen atom is present, are easily oxidised. In a-ethylhydroxyl- 
amine, this hydrogen atom is replaced, and consequently this substance 
is stable to Fehling’s solution, whilst /3-ethylhydroxylamine is readily 
oxidised. In salts of nitrogen bases, the nitrogen is saturated, and the 
compounds again become stable to oxidising agents. 

Anilinodiacetic acid, ^TPh^Hg'OOoH)^ and phenylglutaric acid, 
CHPh(CH 2 * CG 2 H)o, are contrasted. The former, with the hydrogen 
atom in position 3 to the unsaturated nitrogen atom, is immediately 
oxidised by potassium permanganate, and gives a colour reaction with 
ferric chloride, whilst the latter with a saturated carbon atom is stable 
under these conditions, K. J. P, O. 

A new Glycine Anhydride. By Luigi Balbiano (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1501—1504. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 632).—The examination of 
the compound O 22 H 34 O 13 N 10 , which was previously described, shows 
that it is in reality an anhydride of glycine, has the formula C 2 H 3 ON, 
and is completely converted into glycine by hydrolysis. It appears, 
however, to differ from the anhydride already described by Curtins 
and Goebel (Abstr., 1888, 576) which, however 1 , is present in the wash- 
ings obtained from the crude compound. 

Small amounts of glycollic acid can be estimated in presence of 
glycine by evaporating with hydrochloric acid and extracting the dry 
mass with a mixture of alcohol and ether (1 of alcohol to 10 of ether) 
which dissolves the glycollic acid. A. H. 

Action of Hydrofhiosilicic Acid on Potassium Ferricyanide. 
By 3. Matuschek (Ghem . Zeit ., 1901, 25, 327—328. Compare this 
vol., i, 262).—Solutions of hydrofiuosilicic acid and of potassium 
ferricyanide react with one another, even in the absence of air, yield¬ 
ing a precipitate of Berlin blue, probably formed according to the 
equation 14K 3 Fe0 6 N 6 + 21H 2 SiF 6 + 3H 2 C = 21K 2 SiF 6 + 2Fe 4 (Fe0 6 N ( .) 3 
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+ 48H0N + 30. The reaction is not so delicate as with the ferro- 
eyanide. J. J. S. 

Influence of Sunlight on Aqueous Solutions of Potassium 
Ferricyanide. By J. Matusohek ( Ghem . ZeiL, 1901, 25, 411—412). 
—Dilute aqueous solutions of potassium ferricyanide are decomposed 
by sunlight even, in the absence of air, ferric hydroxide being precipi¬ 
tated. When the concentrations increase in the form of an arithmet¬ 
ical series, it is found that the amounts of precipitate form a decreasing 
arithmetical series. J. J. S. 

Ferricyanides of the Alkali Barths. By Th. Fischer and P. 
Muller (Ghem. Zeit, , 1901, 25, 321—322).— Crystals of barium ferri- 
cyanide, Ba 3 Fe 2 C 12 N 12 ,20H 2 O, were prepared by neutralising the corre¬ 
sponding acid with barium carbonate and evaporating the solution to 
crystallisation. The strontium salt, Sr 3 Fe 2 C 12 N 12 ,14H 2 0, forms well- 
developed, reclclish-brown prisms. The calcium salt crystallises with 
12 H 2 0 in srndl, glistening needles, and its aqueous solution is decom¬ 
posed when warmed. The magnesium salt forms reddish-black, nodu¬ 
lar masses, and when dried over sulphuric acid contains 10 IX 2 O ; its 
aqueous solution is decomposed when heated. The following salts 
have also been prepared:—BaKFeC 0 hT 6 ,4H 2 O, hexagonal prisms ; 
SrI£FeC 6 N c ,3H 2 0, deep ruby red prisms 5 CaKFeO G lSr G ,3H 2 0, deep 
red plates much more stable than the simple calcium salt ,* 
MgKFeC 6 N G ,4H 2 0, 

nodular masses ; BaNaFeC 0 ]Sr ( .,3H 2 O, brownish - red lamelke ; 

^ SrNaFe0 G N G ,3H.,0 ; CaNaF8C 6 N 6s 5H*0 ; MgNaFeO G N G ,6H ( ,0 ; 
BaNH 4 FeC 0 N G ,4H o O ; SrNH 4 FeC 6 N 6 ,3H 2 0 ; CaNH 4 FeC 6 N 0 ,3H*O ; 
MgNH 4 FeO 0 N G ,6Ii 2 O. J. J, S. 

Double Thiocyanates and the Ferric Thiocyanate Reaction. 
By Arthur Rosenheim and Robert Cohn (Zeit. ctnorg. Ghem,, 1901, 
27, 2S0—303).—Three series of mercury double thiocyanates are 
known. The monothiocyanates , HgSON 0 1,HgSONBr, and HgSCN-OAc, 
are de>scribed. Direct physical evidence of the presence of the com¬ 
plex cation, HgSON, in these salts cannot be obtained on account of 
their slight solubility. When, however, they are treated with a 
solution of alkali chromate or dichromate, bright yellow precipitates are 
obtained which contain the thiocyanate radicle chemically combined, 
and the authors consider this to be evidence of the presence of the 
cation HgSON in these salts. 

The mercury trithiocyanates , IvHg(SCN) g , NH 4 Hg(S0N) :] , and 
Ba[Hg(S0N) 3 ] 3 ,2H 2 0, are well crystallised salts, insoluble in cold 
water, but easily soluble in hot water whereby they are decomposed 
into mercury thiocyanate and the tetr a thiocyanate. 

Mercury teirathiocyanates .—The potassium salt, K 2 Hg(SCN) 4 , 
obtained by crystallising a mixture of the constituent salts, crystallises 
in white needles and is easily soluble in water and alcohol. The 
sodium and barium salts are similar. The copper salt, CuHg(SCN) 4 , 
obtained by treating a solution of the alkali salt with copper chloride 
or nitrate, crystallises from boiling water in intensely green, microscopic 
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tablets and is insoluble in cold water or alcohol. The electrical 
conductivity of both the trithiocyanates and the tetrathiocyanates shows 
that they are salts of a complex acid, as also does their behaviour in 
Nernst’s apparatus for demonstrating the movement of the ions. 

Cobalt thiocyanate, Co(SGN) 2 ,3H 2 0, obtained by dissolving cobalt 
carbonate in thiocyanic acid, crystallises in violet, rhombic tablets 
\a :b : c = 1*2302:1: 0*5824], and gives a blue solution inwaterand alcohol 
which turns pink on dilution. The double salts, K 0 Co(SCN) 4 ,4H 9 0 ; 
Na,Co(S0N) 4 ,8H 2 O . (]SrH 4 ) 2 Co(SCN) 4 ,4H 2 0, and BaOo(SON) 4 ,8H 2 0, 
are obtained by adding the corresponding thiocyanate to a solution of 
the cobalt salt. They crystallise in beautiful, dark blue needles, can 
be recrystallised from water or alcohol, are soluble in methyl, ethyl, 
or amyl alcohol, acetone or wet ether, and give deep blue solutions 
which on dilution turn bright rose colour. The silver salt, Ag 2 Co(SGN) 4 , 
is obtained by titurating a concentrated alcoholic solution of the 
potassium salt with freshly precipitated silver thiocyanate. 

Nickel thiocyanate, Ni(S0N) 2 ,l^H 2 O, is a yellowish-brown, crystal¬ 
line powder and gives a green solution in water. The potassium , 
sodium , and ammonium double salts are crystalline, hygroscopic salts 
easily soluble in water or hot alcohol with a green colour, and by 
solution in water are decomposed into their components. Barium and 
silver salts cannot be obtained. They are insoluble in most organic 
solvents and do not behave like salts of a complex acid. This differ¬ 
ence in the behaviour of the cobalt and nickel salts explains Vogel's 
qualitative test for cobalt in the presence of nickel. 

Potassium chromium thiocyanate, K 2 Cr(SCF) 6 ,4tI 2 0, and the sodium 
salt, with 12H 2 0, obtained according to .Roesler’s method (Annalen, 
1867, 141, 185), have an electrical conductivity which points to their 
being salts of the complex group CJr(SON) 6 . 

An examination of the iron double thiocyanates shows that two 
series of salts are formed, namely, ferrihexathiocyanates and ferro- 
hexathiocyanates, which correspond respectively with the ferri- and 
feiTO-cyanides. 

Sodnmi ferrithiocyanate, Na a Fe(SCN) 0 ,12H 2 O, obtained by allowing 
a solution of the constituent thiocyanates to crystallise over sulphuric 
acid, forms dark green, hexagonal or rhombic crystals, is decomposed 
by alkali hydroxides with the formation of ferric hydroxide, dissolves 
in absolute alcohol to a violet solution resembling permanganate, from 
which it separates without decomposition ; with water, it yields the 
w 7 ell known deep red solution, and is partially decomposed, and with 
ether is decomposed into its constituents, whereby the feme thiocyanate 
is dissolved. The potassiim and ammonium salts crystallise with 
4H,0. 

Sodium ferroihiocyanate,H a 4 Fe(SCN) 0 ,12H 2 O, obtained by dissolving 
ferrous carbonate in thiocyanic acid and adding to the solution sodium 
thiocyanate, crystallises in colourless tablets, dissolves in water and 
alcohol with a bright rose coloration, and is oxidised by exposure to the 
air. The potassium and ammonium salts are bright red, micro-crystal¬ 
line salts and are extremely hygroscopic. 

An examination of the ferrihexathiocyanates in Nernst’s apparatus 
shows that the violet absolute alcoholic solution contains the complex 
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Fe(SCN) 6 , whilst the blood red solutions do not contain a complex 
anion. These results show that the red coloration obtained on adding 
a ferric salt to a thiocyanate is due to the presence of ferric thiocyanate, 
and not to the formation of a complex double salt. 

Potassium aluminium thiocyanate , K 3 A1(SCN) G ,4H 2 0, obtained in a 
similar manner to the iron salt, crystallises in colourless crusts, is very 
hygroscopic, and easily soluble in water or alcohol. E. 0. R. 

Methylenemalonamide and Methylenebiuret. By Hugo 
Schiff (Annalen, 1901, 310, 242—249).— Methylenemalonamide , 
C 6 H 10 H 2 O 4J obtained by the action of formaldehyde on malonamide, 
has one or other of the following formulae, €H 2 !0(CO*MH«OH 2 *OH) 2 

or OH 2 <gJ|2>C(CO-FH 2 ) 2 , the second being more in accordance 

with the behaviour of the compound. The substance slowly evolves 
ammonia when treated with cold potassium hydroxide, it gives the 
biuret reaction, and when treated with mercuric nitrate and potassium, 
hydroxide, yields three mercurides , having the following composition, 
Hg(C 6 H 9 0 4 F 2 ) 2 , Hg(C, ; H s 0 4 N. 2 ) and Hg 2 (C 6 H 7 0 4 N 2 ) 3 . 

Methylenebiuret , 0H 2 [0*CH 2 *N(0Q # NH 2 ) 2 ] 2 , prepared by gradually 
adding formaldehyde to a saturated alcoholic solution of biuret heated 
at 50° is obtained as an amorphous, colourless, pasty mass ; it gives 
the biuret reaction and unstable mercurides varying in composition 
from Hg 3 (C 7 H 11 O 0 lSr 6 ) 2 to Hg 2 (C^H 10 O G ]Sr c ). The paper includes a 
description of a method for estimating mercury in organic compounds. 

G. T. M. 

Methyl Cyanide as a Catalytic Reagent; and a Criticism 
of J. U. Nefs views on the Frankland, Wurtz, and Conrad 
Reactions. By Arthur Michael (Amer. Ghem . J., 1901, 25, 
419—430). —If, in the preparation of hydrocarbons by the action of 
sodium on alkyl haloids, a few drops of acetonitrile are added, the 
necessity for heating in a sealed tube is avoided, and the yield of the 
product is increased. On addition of acetonitrile to a well-cooled 
mixture of methyl iodide and sodium, an energetic reaction occurs; 
when ethyl or propyl iodide is treated at the ordinary temperature 
with sodium in presence of the nitrile, a good yield of butane or 
w-hexane is obtained. Allyl iodide, 'isopropyl iodide, trimethylene 
bromide, and benzyl chloride behave in a similar manner. The aceto¬ 
nitrile may be replaced by propionitrile or butyronitrile, which, how¬ 
ever, exert a less marked influence; benzonitrile and phenylacetonitrile 
cause no acceleration of the reaction. 

When ethylene bromide is boiled with zinc-sodium, no action takes 
place ; in presence of ethyl oxalate, however, at a temperature of 40°, 
gas is rapidly evolved and ethyl bromide produced. 

If zinc ethyl iodide, prepared by heating a mixture of zinc, ethyl 
iodide, and ether on the water-bath, is treated with an ethereal solution 
of benzoyl chloride, phenyl ethyl ketone is formed, together with a 
product boiling at 193 —196° under 9 mm. pressure, and a small 
quantity of a white, crystalline substance. The author has also 
studied the action of zinc ethyl iodide on ethyl malonate, and obtained 
ethyl ethylmalonate and a little ethyl diethylmalonate; the last- 
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mentioned substance forms an additive compound with zinc ethyl 
iodide. 

The paper concludes with a criticism of Nefs views on the Fran Is¬ 
land, Wurtz, and Conrad reactions. E. G. 

Constitution of the Compounds of Ethylene and Allyl 
Alcohol with Mercuric Salts. By Julius Sand (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1385—1394. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 384, 386, 618).—Ethanol- 
mercuric iodide, OH-CH 2 *CH 2 *HgI, was obtained in the same manner as 
the corresponding chloride and bromide. When it is boiled with iodine, 
either in aqueous potassium iodide or in alcoholic solution, mercuric 
iodide and glycol iodohydrin (Henry, Bull. Acad . roy. Bely., 1889, [iii], 
18, 188) are formed. The latter boils at 78° under 16 mm. pressure; 
when heated with quinoline at 100°, it forms a yellow qumolinium 
iodide , OH*CH 2 *OH 2 ’C 9 1I 7 NI, which melts at 157°, and can be con¬ 
verted into the corresponding chloride , a colourless, deliquescent sub¬ 
stance melting at 122°. Ethanolmercuric iodide forms a benzoyl 
derivative melting at 118°; this, unlike the parent substance, is not 
decomposed readily by hydrochloric acid with evolution of ethylene. 
Acetic anhydride does not convert ethanolmercuric bromide into a cor¬ 
responding acetyl derivative; monobromomercuriacetic acid, melting 
at 117—118°, is obtained instead. 

Ethyl ether mercuric iodide , 0(CH 2 a 0H 2 *HgI) 2 , was obtained by 
passing ethylene into aqueous mercuric sulphate, dissolving the pre¬ 
cipitate in aqueous potassium hydroxide, and precipitating with 
potassium iodide. It is an oil which decomposes when distilled even 
under diminished pressure. With quinoline, it forms a reddish- 
yellow monoquinolinium and a red diquinolinium salt, 
I*G 9 H 7 N-GH 2 -CH 2 *0*CH 2 *CH 2 I and 0(CH 2 -CH 2 *0 9 H 7 NI) 2 , melting 
at 176° and 254°, in the latter case with decomposition, and respec¬ 
tively more and less soluble in alcohol. 

Propylene glycol mercuric iodide, OH*CH 2 *CH(OH)*OIT 2 *HgI, does 
not crystallise readily; iodine converts it even at 40° into a liquid 
iodohydrin, and it forms a dibenzoyl derivative which melts at 100° 
and is stable to hydrochloric acid, although acetic acid decomposes the 
parent substance into allyl alcohol and mercuric salt. 

The substance described as propenolmercuric iodide, 
OH*CH 2 *CHICH*HgI, is obtained by treating aqueous mercuric 
nitrate solution alternately with potassium hydroxide and allyl 
alcohol, precipitating with potassium iodide, and recrystallising from 
20 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide. When heated with iodine 
and benzene at 140°, it yields mercuric iodide and di-epiiodokydrin 
(Stoehr, Abstr., 1897, i, 262). As this has the constitution 

OHgI-OH<^^>CH*CH 2 I, the original iodide must have been di¬ 
propylene oxide mercuric iodide , Hgl• OH 2 • CH<Cq^ 2 j^^>CH*CH 2 * Hgl. 

When an alkaline solution of ethanolmercuric bromide is treated 
with alkaline stannous chloride solution, a volatile, poisonous 
mercury compound is formed, probably mercury dihydroxy diethyl , 
Hg(OH a -CH 2 -OH) 3 . O. JET. B. 
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Hydrogenation of Aromatic Hydrocarbons. By Paul 
Sabatier and Jean B. Senderens (CompL rend., 1901 ? 132, 
1254—1257).—The action of reduced nickel below 250° on mixtures of 
aromatic hydrocarbons and hydrogen (this voL, i, 195 and 263) is 
simple in the case of benzene and its methyl derivatives, and the sole 
product is the corresponding cyclohexane, but if ethyl, propyl, isopropyl, 
and other longer chains have been inserted in the benzene molecule the 
reaction is more complicated, and small quantities of lower homologues 
are formed with the principal product. cycZoHexane itself has an 
odour recalling those of chloroform and oil of roses; it melts at 6 - 5 °, 
boils at 81° under 755 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*7808 at 18*7°. 
The other cycfchexanes prepared were as follows : 


Methylcycfohexane. 

B. p. corr, 
100 *1° 

Sp. gr. at 0°/4°. 
0-7859 

1 : 2-JDimefchylcycfokexaxie ... 

126 

0*8008 

1 : 3-Dimethyl cyclohexane .. ........ 

121 

0-7874 

1 :4-Dimethylcycfokexane .. 

120 

0*7866 

Ethylcyc^ohexane . 

130 

0*8025 

1 : 3 : 5-TrimethylcycZohexane ..... 

. 137—139 

0*7884 

1:3: 4-TrimethylcycZohexane ..... 

. 143—144 

0*8052 

l-Methyl-4-ethylcycZohexane .. 

150 

0*8041 

Propylcycfohexane ..... 

153—154 

0*8091 

l~Methyi-4-z$opropylcycfohexane ., 

.. 169—170 

0*8132 


The sp. gr. is less than that of the corresponding benzene hydro¬ 
carbon, but the difference is lower the more complex the molecule. 

Styrene in presence of nickel is completely converted into ethyl- 
cyclohexane. Further, reduced copper at 180° in presence of hydrogen 
converts it into ethylbenzene (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 469), whilst 
with reduced cobalt, intermediate in energy between copper and nickel, 
the product is a mixture of ethylbenzene and ethylcycfohexane. 

Under the same conditions, the quadrivalent terpenes, such as 
limonene, sylvestrene, and terpinene, yield 1 -methyl-4-isopropy!cyclo¬ 
hexane, as also does menthene. Terebenthene and 7-camphene, 
orf the other hand, yield two isomeric hydrocarbons of the composi¬ 
tion C 10 H 1S . The product from the first boils at 166° (corr.), and has 
a sp. gr, 0*862 at 0°/4°, and that from the second boils at 164—165° 
(corr.), and has a sp. gr. 0*849 at 0°/4°. 

Naphthalene at 200° yields solely the tetrahydride, C I 0 H 12 , boiling 
at 205° (corr.), and having a sp. gr. 0*9825 at 0°/4°, Aeenaphthene 
behaves similarly, but the product boils at 254° (corr.), and is identical 
with the reduction product obtained by Bamberger and Lodter by the 
action of hydrogen iodide. C. H. B. 

Electrochemical reduction of Aromatic Mononitro-com¬ 
pounds to Amines. By Karl Elbs and F. Silbermann (Zeit. 
EleJctrochem., 1901, 7, 589—591).—At a zinc cathode or in presence of 
a zinc salt, nitrobenzene and its homologues are reduced mainly to the 
corresponding amines. Similar results are obtained with a lead 
cathode, the yields being rather better (80 to 90 per cent.). T. E. 

k k % . 
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Aromatic Nitro-compounds. XIV. Action of Potassium 
Cyanide on l-Chloro-2:4-dinitrobenzene in Alcoholic Solu¬ 
tion. By W. J. van Heteren ( Eec. Trav. Chinn, 1901, 20, 107—110. 
Compare Lobry de Bruyn, Abstr., 1885, 656, 657 ; 1895, i, 654).— 
'When l-chloro-2 :4-dinitrobenzene is heated with aqueous potassium 
cyanide in ethyl alcoholic solution at 40°, the temperature rises to 60°, 
and a dark-brown, amorphous precipitate is formed, from which a 
small quantity (5 per cent.) of a chloronitrocyanoetJioxyhenzene (probably 
OEt: ON; N0 2 :01 = 1 : 2 : 3 :4 or 1 : 2 :3 ; 6, compare loc. cit) can be iso¬ 
lated ; it separates from, alcohol in nearly colourless crystals and melts 
at 112°. Using methyl alcohol, the analogous chloronitrocyanometkoxy- 
henzene is obtained in similar yield; it crystallises from alcohol in 
nearly colourless leaflets and melts at 163°. W. A. D. 

Aromatic Nitre-compounds. XV. Replacement of the 
Nitro-group by Methoxyl in l-Chloro-3:5-dinitrobenzene. 
By A. O. de Kook ( Eec . Trav . Chim ., 1901,20, 111 — 114). — Details 
are given for preparing 3 :5-dinitroaniline from trinitrobenzene by 
reduction with ammonium sulphide ; 1 -chloro-3 :5-dinitrobenzene, 

obtained from it by Sandmeyer’s reaction, when boiled with sodium 
xnethoxide in methyl alcoholic solution for an hour, yields about 10 per 
cent, of its weight of 3 - chloro - b - nitro - l-methoxybenzene , which 
separates from dilute alcohol in small, white crystals and melts at 91°. 
Ro well-defined product could be obtained by using sodium ethoxide 
in ethyl alcoholic solution instead of the xnethoxide in this interaction. 

W. A. D. 

Aromatic Mtro-compounds. XVI. Comparative Study of 
the three Dinitrobenzenes. III. Action of Sodium Mono¬ 
sulphide. By Oornelis A. Lobby de Bruyn and J. J. Blanksma 
(Eec. Trav . Chim., 1901, 20, 115—120. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 226).—When o-dinitrobenzene is boiled with an alcoholic solution of 
sodium monosulphide (1 mol.), o-nitrothiophenol seems to be formed, 
but cannot be isolated; using 2 mols. of the monosulphide, 1 ; l'-di- 
nitrodiphenylsulphide is formed, which is oxidised at the ordinary 
temperature by nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 to the sulphoxide, 
(N0 2 *C 6 H 4 ) 2 S0. This separates from alcohol in yellow crystals, melts 
at 184°, and is further oxidised by boiling nitric acid to 1 :l'-dinitro- 
diphenylsulphon© (Gericke, Annalen, 1856, 100, 211 ; Colby and 
McLoughlin, Abstr., 1887, 371). 

In alcoholic solution, sodium monosulphide principally • reduces 
m-dinitrobenzene to m-nitroaniline, but di-m-nitroazoxybenzene is also 
formed along with sodium thiosulphate and amorphous products 
(compare this voL, i, 461); from p-dinitrobenzene, di-p-nitroazobenzene 
is formed along with an amorphous powder insoluble in glacial acetic 
acid. W, A. D. 

Substitutions and Transformations effected by Sodium Di¬ 
sulphide. By J. J. Blanksma (Eec. Trav . Chim., 1901,20, 121—140),— 
A full account of work formerly dealt with in brief (Abstr., 1900, i, 226 
and 442) j in all the following cases, the substance taken was boiled with 
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alcoholic sodium disulphide for periods varying from a few minutes to 
one or two hours. $>~Ohloronitrobenzene and jp-iodonitrobenzene both 
yield di-jp-xiitrophenyl disulphide which melts at 170°* the melting point 
not being raised by several crystallisations, although when prepared 
from p-nitrothiophenol it melts, as stated by Willgerodt (Abstr., 1885, 
519)/ Bamberger and Kraus (Abstr., 1896, i, 218), and Kehrmann 
and Bauer (Abstr., 1897, i, 27), at 181°; it is remarkable for explod¬ 
ing to a fine powder at 134°, this temperature being evidently a point 
of transition of crystalline form. On oxidation with nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1 "5, it yields y>-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, which forms long 
hygroscopic crystals, melts at 95°, and yields a sulphochloride crystallis¬ 
ing from ether and melting at 76°, and a sulphonamide crystallising 
from water and melting at 178°; Limpricht (this Journal, 1875, 1027) 
describes the sulphochloride as a red oil and the sulphonamide as 
melting at 131°. 

1 :4-Dichloro-2-nitrobenzene yields 4; 4' -dichloro-2 : 2'-dinitrodiphenyl 
disulphide which melts at 212°, and was formerly described by Beilstein 
and Kurbatow (Abstr., 1878, 139) as cbloronitrophenylmercaptan; on 
oxidation with nitric acid, it yields k-chloro-%nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, 
the sulphochloride of which forms white crystals and melts at 78—79°. 
4 :4' -Dibromo-2 : 2' -dinitrodiphenyl disulphide , obtained from 1 :4-di- 
bromo-2-nitrobenzene, forms yellow crystals, melts at 174°, and yields 
on oxidation a hygroscopic 4c-bromo-2-nUrobenzenesulphonic acid melt¬ 
ing at 126°; the sulphochloride is white and melts at 100°. 2 ; 2 '-Di- 

nitro‘5 : o'-dichlorodiphenyldisulphide, obtained from l-chloro-3 :4-di- 
nitrobenzene as principal product, forms yellow crystals and melts at 
171°; a small quantity of a substance melting at 151° is also formed. 

Allyl disulphide is a yellow oil which boils at 100° under 80 mm., 
and at 174° with decomposition under the ordinary pressure ; it has a 
sp. gr, 1-010 at 15°, and combines additively with 2 mols. of bromine 
to form a thick oil which is decomposed by atmospheric moisture. 

Ethylene bromide yields & white, amorphous’ compound , (0 2 H 4 S 2 ) u , 
which melts at 113°, and is not identical with Fasbender’s diethylene 
tetrasulphide (Abstr., 1888, 805), although, like the latter, it yields 
ethylenedisulphonic acid on oxidation with nitric acid. 

Fluorescein chloride yields a disulphide , C 20 H 10 O 3 S 2 , as a greyish 
powder which does not melt at 300°. * W. A. I). 

Reducing Action of Sodium. Disulphide. Preparation of 
Di-muiitroazoxybenzene and of Di-p-nitroazobenzene. By J. J. 
Blanksma (Rec. Trav. Chim ., 1901, 20, 141—143).—On boiling 
m-dinitrobenzene (2 mols.) with sodium disulphide in alcoholic solution, 
sodium thiosulphate and a nearly theoretical yield of di-m-nitroazoxy- 
benzene are obtained ; the abnormal action of sodium monosulphide on 
m-dinitrobenzene (de Bruyn and Blanksma, this vol., i, 460) is probably 
due to the monosulphide used being in this case initially transformed 
into sodium disulphide and hydroxide, the latter being responsible for 
the amorphous substance formed. In the case of ^-dinxtrobenzene, di-p- 
nitroazobenzene is the principal product along with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. W. A. B. 
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Formation of Organic Tri- and T©tra-sulphides. By J. J. 
Blanksma (Rec. Trav . Ohim 1901, 20, 144 — 145. Compare ibis 
voh, i, 264),— 2 : 2'-DinitrodiphenyZ trisulphide , obtained by boiling 
o-dinitrobenzene (2 mols.) with aleoholic sodium trisulpliide, mad© by 
dissolving sodium disulphide (1 mol.) and sulphur (1 atom) in alcohol, 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow, silky needles and melts at 185°. 
Using sodium tetrasulphide (sodium disulphide + 2 atoms of sulphur), 
di-o-nitropkenyl tetrasulphide is obtained in yellow needles, which 
crystallise from alcohol and melt at 160°; the same tetrasulphide is 
formed by the action of iodine on sodium nitrodithiophenoxide , which 
is present in a cold alcoholic solution of o-dinitrobenzene and sodium 
disulphide. W. A. D. 

Aromatic Dicarbyiamines. By Felix Kaufler (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1577—1579. Compare Grassi-Oristaldi and Lambardi, Abstr., 1895, i, 
568).—Aromatic dicarbylamines may be readily obtained by treating 
aromatic diamines with concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
excess of chloroform. By this means the carbylamine dissolves in the 
excess of chloroform and is protected from the decomposing action of 
the alkali. 

p-Phenylenedicarbylamine, C 6 H 4 (NC) 2? crystallises in colourless 
needles, has an obnoxious odour, turns black at 130—140° and is partly 
transformed into the nitrile, a conversion which takes place readily at 
230—260°. The teirabromide melts at 137—*-138°. m-Fhenylenedi- 
carhylamine crystallises in colourless needles, turns to a brownish-black 
amorphous mass on exposure to the air, blackens at 75°, and gives off a 
gas at 90—95°. J. J. 3. 

Constitution of Acylhalogenalkylamides. By J ulius Stieglitz 
and E. E. Slosson (Ber., 1901, 34, 1613—1616. Compare Norton 
ancl Tcherniac, Abstr., 1878, 971 ; Armstrong, Trans., 1900,77, 1047 ; 
Chattaway, ibid., 1899, 75, 1046; Comstock, Abstr., 1890, 1414).— 
Acetylchloroaniline is reduced by the action of potassium cyanide to 
acetanilide and thus does not react similarly to dialkylchloroamines, 
B 2 NC3, or chloropiperidine, in which the halogen becomes replaced by 
cyanogen. Zinc alkyl compounds also reduce the N-chloroanilides 
and do not alkylate them as in the case of dichloroethylaminc 
(Tcherniac, this ffourn., 1876, i, 903). 

Benzoylchloroamide and diazomethane yield the O-ether, methyl 
chloroiminobenzoate (Abstr., 1897, i, 43). 

Acetylchloroamylamine, which is formed when acetylamylamine is 
treated with hypochlorous acid, may also be obtained by the acetylation 
of chloroamylamine, and must therefore have the constitution 
C 5 H jL1 *NClAc. Comstock’s formulae must be rejected. J, J. S. 

Oxidation of Nitrous Acid and Nitrosoamiiies. By Daniel 
Yorlander (and, in part, Rudolf von Schilling and M. Schrodter) 
(Ber., 1901, 34,1642—1646. Compare this voL, i, 444).—Nitrites differ 
from nitrous acid in their stability towards potassium permanganate. 
There is no such difference between sulphurous acid and normal sul¬ 
phites. The latter are partly hydrolysed in solution and contain acid 
sulphite. In nitrous and sulphurous acids and the acid sulphites, there 
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is a hydrogen atom in position 3 relatively to the unsaturated linking, 

for example, H'ONIQ, and HO*SaG*ONa (compare loc. ciL). For the 
same reason, the nitroso-derivatives of secondary aromatic amines are 
not oxidised to nitroamines by alkaline potassium permanganate, but to 
nitrosoalkylaminobenzoic acids. Thus, nitrosomethyl-o-toluidine can 
be oxidised to nitrosomethylanthranilic acid; and nitrosoethyl-o- 
toluidine and nitrosoethyl-m-toluidine can be oxidised respectively to 
nitrosoethylanthranilic and nitrosoethyl-m-aminobenzoic acids (m. p. 
133—135°). 

Ethyl o-methylaminobenzoate, melts at 39°, and boils at 172—175° 
under 45 mm. pressure. Methyl o-ethylaminobenzoate is a pleasant 
smelling oil boiling at 148—150° under 45 mm. pressure. Eiiroso- o- 
tolylglycine } prepared from o-tolylglycine, melts at 44—45°, and is 
oxidised to nitrosophenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid , which forms a colour¬ 
less, crystalline precipitate melting and decomposing at 120°. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Oxidation of Aryiaxninodiacetic Acids. By Daniel Yorlander 
and Erich Mumme ( Bear 1901, 34, 1647—1649).—Anilino- and o- 
toluidino-diacetic acids can both be easily titrated as dibasic acids, and 
give colour reactions with ferric chloride and thus contrast 
with anildiacetic-o-carboxylic acid (this voh, i, 83). Th & hydrochloride 
of anilinodiacetic acid, prepared by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on a solution of the acid in acetone, is decomposed by water. 
As was to be expected (compare preceding abstract and this vol., i, 454), 
oxidation with alkaline potassium permanganate at the ordinary temper¬ 
ature converts these acids very readily into oxalic acid and formylphenyl- 
glycine and formyl-o-tolylglycine respectively ; the latter crystallises in 
prisms from water, and melts at 113—114°. K. J . P. O. 

Action of Nitrons Acid on o-Toluidinodiaoetic Acid. By 
Daniel Yorlander and "Rudolf von Schilling ( Ber 1901, 34, 
1649—1651).—o-Toluidinodiacetic acid is converted by nitrous acid 
into nitroso-o-tolylglycine, formaldehyde, and carbon dioxide. Glyoxylic 
acid is not an intermediate product in the formation of formaldehyde 
by the oxidation, as nitrous acid does not convert glyoxylic acid into 
the aldehyde. 

The glyoxylic acid compound , with dimethylhydroresorcinol, 0 18 II 24 O G , 
forms needles melting at 210—212°, which contain water; the 
anhydrous compound melts at 230°. 3L J. P. O. 

■ Action of Hydrogen Chloride on Nitroso-o-tolylglycine, By 
Daniel YorlAnder and M. Schrodter {Ber., 1901,84, 1651—1653). 
—By the action of dry hydrogen chloride on alcoholic, ethereal, or 
acetic acid solutions of nitroso-o-toly3 glycine, the hydrochloride of 
a chlorotolylene-^-diamine, C 7 H 9 N 2 01,2HC1, is obtained as colourless 
crystals. The sulphate , C 7 H g N 2 Cl,H 2 S0 4 , forms white, insoluble crys- 
stals ; the base, C 0 H 2 MeCl(NH 2 ) 2 , crystallises in white scales melting 
at 146°; the diacetyl derivative in white needles melting above 300°. 
The base is very readily oxidised to a chlorotoluq uinone melting at 
102° (compare Schniter, Abstr., 1887, 1036), which yields a quinol 
melting at 175°. K. J. P» O. 
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9-Aminophenanthrene. By Julius Schmidt and Max Strobed 
(Ber. f 1901, 84, 1461—1467. Compare this voh, i, 76).—9-Amino¬ 
phenanthrene, C 14 H n lSr, prepared by reducing 9-nitrophenanthrene 
(loc. cit.) with tin and hydrochloric acid, melts at 135—-136° [Japp and 
Findlay give 139°], and sublimes without decomposition ; it is identical 
with an aminophenanthrene which ! Pschorr (unpublished results) has 
prepared from 9-phenanthrenecarboxylie acid, but differs from J. A. 
Schmidt's liquid product (Ahstr., 1879, 941). The hydrochloride forms 
silvery white prisms, is only very slightly soluble in water, from 
which it separates in needles and melts at 275°, with liberation of gas. 
The picrate separates slowly from an alcoholic solution in the 
form of green needles, becomes yellow at about 125°, darkens at about 
180°, and melts, with liberation of gas, at 190° j from hot alcoholic or 
aqueous solution, it separates in yellow needles. The acetyl derivative 
crystallises from alcohol in small, white needles, sinters at 205°, and 
melts at 207—208° to a brown liquid. The benzoyl derivative crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in white, silky needles, melts sharply at 199° to a 
clear liquid, and is the most suitable derivative for identifying the 
base, 9-Phenanthrylurethane, C 14 H 0 -NH• C0 2 Et, crystallises from 
alcohol in glistening, white needles and melts at 156—158°. Benzyl - 
ideneaminophenanthrene , C 14 H g *N;0HPh, crystallises from alcohol in 
yellow prisms and melts at 108—109° to a yellow liquid, s -Phenanthryl- 
phenylcarbamide , C 14 H 9 • N H • CO * NHPh, is insoluble in most solvents, 
but can be purified by boiling with alcohol, sinters at 260°, and melts, 
with liberation of gas, at 290°. s-Phenanihrylphenylthiocarbamide, 
C 14 H 9 *NH*OS*NHPh, separates from benzene in small, white crystals, 
is very slightly soluble in most solvents, and melts at 194—195° to a 
pale yellow liquid. T. M. L. 

Note.—N o reference is made to the earlier preparation of 9-amino- 
plxenanthrene (/Jphenanthrylamine) by Japp and Findlay (Trans., 1897, 
71, 1123) by the action of ammonia on phenanthrone. Editors. 

Constitution of Mononitrosoorcinol. By Ferdinand Henrxch 
(Monatsh., 1901, 22, 232—252, Compare Ahstr., 1897, i, 446, and 
1900, i, 163).— On treating orcinol with methyl iodide and sodium 
ethoxide in alcoholic solution, a mixture of methyl derivatives is 
formed, from which the mono methyl ether can be isolated by fractional 
distillation. A fraction of higher boiling point contains a substance 
which with nitrous acid yields a nitroso-derivative insoluble in benzene, 
and forming yellow needles melting at 160—165°. The aminophenol 
obtained by reducing the monomethyl ether of nitrosoorcinol yields a 
benzoyl derivative, NHBz* C 6 H 2 Me(OMe)• OH, which crystallises in long 
needles melting at 216—218°. " On heating the latter at 230° for many 

hours, methoxy-l-phenylniethylbenzoxazole , OMe*0 6 H 2 Me^Q^CPh, is 

obtained with elimination of II 2 Q. It crystallises in prisms from 
alcohol and melts at 96—97 - 5°. The substance was synthesised 
from hydroxy-1 -phenyImethy 1 benzoxazole. 

Nitroso-orcinol ethyl ether , OEt*C 6 H 2 MeO*NOH, prepared from 
nitroso-oreinol by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride, crystallises 
in dark red prisms from alcohol and melts at 113—114°. This sub- 
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stance was also prepared by the action of nitrous acid on orcinol ethyl 
ether. K. J, P. 0. 

Synthetical application of Mercury Fulminate. Syn¬ 
thesis of Phenol Aldoximes. By Boland Scholl and Ernst 
Bertsch (Ber. } 1901, 84, 1441—1446).*—The following method for 
preparing the aldoximes of polyhydric phenols is applicable in all cases 
in which there are two hydroxyl groups in the meta-position to one 
another and a free para-position. Mercury fulminate is suspended in 
an ethereal solution of the phenol and hydrogen chloride passed into 
the liquid, which must be kept cool. The method has been applied to 
the preparation of /3-resorcyl-, oreyl-, phloroglucyl- and pyrogallol-ald- 
oxijnes. The last-named compound melts at 161—162°, whilst Gatter- 
mann (Abstr., 1898, i, 581) gave 157—158° for the compound 
C ej H 2 (On) 3 -CHO [OH ; OH : OH: OHO = 1 :2 :3:4]. T. H. P. 

Synthesis of Acetylpiperone. By W. Feuerstein and M. 
Heimann (Ber,, 1901, 34, 1468—1472). —Methyl 2 ) W eron y^ acr V^ e ^ 

0H 2 <q>C 6 H s * CHIOH’ OO.Me [OH: O a »1 : 3 :4], crystallises from di- 


lute methyl alcohol in large tablets and melts at 68—69°. 
The ethyl ester forms long needles and melts at 67—68°. The 
dibromide of piperonylacrylic acid, CH 2 O 2 ;C 6 K 3 ’CHBr*0HBr*C0 2 H 5 
crystallises from chloroform and melts at 143—144° with liberation 
of gas. Meihylenedioxybromostyrene, CH 2 0 2 I0 6 H 3 *CHICHBr, pre¬ 
pared from the preceding compound, crystallises from dilute methyl 
alcohol in white needles and melts at 59°. Piperonylacetylene , 
0H 2 0 2 IC 6 H 3 *C:OH, prepared by heating the preceding compound with 
potassium hydroxide, was not isolated but was converted directly into 
the yellow silver derivative; the latter was heated with alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid and converted directly into acetylpiperone, 

ch 2 o 2 :c 6 h 8 *co*ch 3 , 

which was found to be identical with Jobst and Hesse's 6 ^-coumarhydrin * 
(Abstr., 1880, 325), thus confirming the conclusions of Ciamician and 
Bilber (Abstr., 1892, 873) as to the nature of the latter substance. 
Q-Hydroxyhenzylideneacetylpvperone, 0H 2 O 2 10 6 H 3 * CO • OH l OH* C 6 H 4 *OH, 
prepared by the action of sodium hydroxide on an alcoholic solution of 
acetylpiperone and salicylaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
needles and melts at 162—163°. T. M. L. 


Th© Fluorescent .Substance derived from Ethyl 2-Bromo-a- 
naphthaquinone-3-acetoacetate. By Gael T. Liebermann and 
Theodor Lanser ( Ber 1901, 34, 1543—1553).—The fluorescent sub¬ 
stance formed by the action of alcoholic potash on ethyl bromonaphtha- 
quinoneacetoacetate (Abstr., 1900, i, 311), has apparently the constitu- 
.C 6 H 4 *C(OH)*CH 

tion CO< OBr= :^qjj .(J.qjj (I)? but its properties are also in accord 


with the isodynamic formulae, OIHO^J 


O 6 H 4 -C(0H)*CH 


! CBr-C:OH- 


H 

C-OH 


(II) and 


O r H 4 *C(0H)-0H t> 

C0 <-CBr“-6-CH *00 To P arent hydrocarbon nucleus 
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aiL-CH- 

o 13 k 10 ,oh< o b K f 1 


___ CH 

i 9 1 

CIOH-CH’ 


the name pentanthrene is given. The 

fluorescence is attributed to the hydroxy! group attached to the ter¬ 
tiary carbon atom present, owing to the fact that when this radicle is 
etheiified ( loc . cit) or replaced by halogens {infra), derivatives are ob¬ 
tained which are not fluorescent. 


Bromodiaceioxymeihoxypentanthrene, 0 Ac * 


£J 0 H 4 *C(OMe)*CH 


-'o xA 4 -/ n 

^CBr—CICH—C-OxAc 
obtained by acetylating the methyl ether of the fluorescent substance, 
crystallises from benzene in colourless leaflets and melts at 189—191°, 
The fluorescent substance Itself yields with acetic anhydride at 55—60° 
the compound > C 2S H 1() 0 7 Br, formed by the acetylation of 1 mol. of the 
form III and elimination of hydrogen bromide (1 mol.) between the 
bromine atom of the product and the hydroxyl group of the same form. 
Bromo'keioxirmhy d^'oxy ethoxy dihy dr openianthrene, 

U±i IN -^ CBr: 0 . CH 2 -OOH’ 

is obtained by the action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride on either the 
ethyl ether of the fluorescent substance, or the latter itself dissolved 
in alcohol, when etherification spontaneously occurs ; it crystallises 
from alcohol in yellow needles and is soluble in cold alkalis. 

Dibromodihydroxypentanthrene , QH*C<^?^ 4 

(jbr”t-UM 

formed at the ordinary temperature on adding hydrobromic acid of 
sp. gr. 1*49 to a solution of the fluorescent substance in glacial acetic 
acid, crystallises from dilute alcohol In colourless leaflets and melts 
and decomposes at 174°. 

Chlorolro7nodihydroxypentanthrene , OH s C<X^5^ 4 ^^>C*OIT, 

obtained similarly, using hydrochloric acid, melts and decomposes at 
173—174°, and when mixed with aqueous potassium iodide in alcoholic 
solution yields the analogous hr ovnoiododihy dr oxypentanthrene melting 
at 119° with decomposition. Hydriodic acid reduces the fluorescent 

.c 0 h 4 -c~-ch. 

substance to hromodihydroxypenianthrene, OTI*.qjj ^OOH, 

which crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles and melts and de¬ 
composes at 192°; it is also formed by reduction with zinc dust in 
alcoholic or glacial acetic acid solution, and, on acetylation, yields 
bromodiaceloxypentanihrene, which crystallises from alcohol and melts 
at 159°. With hydroxylamine, however, its behaviour is that of its 

. , XIBL * OH* CEL 

tautomeric form, and the oxime , ^OOH or 

0 H *0*031 ' 2 

0 H ' C< ^cBi_C'CH."->C : N*OH, Is obtained; It crystallises from 

alcohol In yellowish needles. 

Ethyl bromodiketodikydropentantlwenedicarboxylate, 
C 0 H 4 -C= c ( c ° 3 E t ) 
C0< 0Br=6-CH(C0 2 Bt) >C °’ 
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obtained by the action of 3 :4-dibromo-/3-naphthaquinone on diethyl 
acetonedicarboxylate (compare Michel, Abstr., 1900, i, 669), crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in small, yellowish needles, melts at 157°, and is not 
fluorescent in alkaline solution ; it is also not acted on by alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, or by hydrochloric or hydrobromic acids, but combines 
additively with alcohol in presence of sodium ethoxld© to form ethyl 
bromoketohydroxyethoxydihydropentanthrenedicarboxylate, 
co . c 6 H 4 .0( 0 Et).C(G° 2 E t) >0 . 0H 

° 0 <CBr=:C-011(00^° ° H) 

which crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 135-—137°, and is 
not fluorescent. Using isobutyl alcohol, the analogous isobutyl deriva¬ 
tive, C 23 H 25 O r Br, is formed ; it crystallises from dilute acetic acid and 
melts at 142—144°. 

Ethyl 2 -piperidino-a-naphthaquinone-3 - malonate , 

UOU-aNEL 


C 6 H 4 < r 


Mo 


"C0*C*CH(CO 2 Et) 2 ’ 
prepared by the interaction of 2-bromo-a-naphthaquinone-3-malonate 
with piperidine in alcoholic solution, crystallises from alcohol, on add¬ 
ing water, in reel needles and melts at 99°. 

Ethyl 2-bromo-l : 4- naphthaquinol-S-acetoacetaie , 

AJ(OH)-CBr 

C '6 H 4 < e c <(OH) • C ■ GHAc'00 3 Efc ’ 

prepared by reducing the corresponding naphthaquinone derivative 
with zinc dust in glacial acetic acid solution, forms colourless crystals 
and melts and decomposes at 125°. 

Ethyl 2-hromo-l : i-naphthaquinol-3-malonate , 

1 X(OH)*CBr 

^6 H 4\c(OH)*C*OH(C0 2 EtV 
forms colourless needles and melts and decomposes at 130°. 
2-Bromo-a-naphthaquino7ie~o~diketohydrindene } 

CO~CBr. .CO. 

4h,-oo> c ' oh <co>°« h « 

obtained by heating 2 : 3-dibromo-a-naphthaquinone with ethyl sodio- 
diketohydrindenecarboxylate in alcoholic solution at 150°, forms yellow 
needles and melts at 278°. ' W. A. D. 


The Fluorescent Compound derived from Ethyl 2-Chloro-a- 
naphthaquinone-3-acetoacetate. By Alfred Bertheim (Be?\, 
1901, 34,1554—1558. Compare preceding abstract),— GMorotrihydr- 

oxypentemthrene , obtained by the action 

CUi "U«Uil * U*OJdL 

of alkali on 2-chloro-a-naphthaquinone-3-acetoacetate (Michel, Abstr., 
1900, i, 669), forms yellow leaflets, melts and decomposes at 140°, and 
is strongly fluorescent in alkaline solution; the following compounds 
were prepared in the same way as the analogous bromo-derivatives. 

• jC e H 4 -C(OEt)-CH 

Chlorodihydroxyethoxypentanthrene, OH* ^. q . Jj.Q-g-, crys¬ 

tallises from benzene in amber-yellow plates and melts at 175—176°; 
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chlorodihydroxymethoxypentanthrene separates from benzene as a yellow, 
crystalline powder and melts at 162—164°; tbe analogous isobutyl 
ether forms leaflets and melts at 140—141°. Gklorodiacetoxyethoxypent- 
cmthrene crystallises from alcohol in small, amber coloured plates and 
melts at 152—153*5°; chlorodiacetoxybutoxypentanthrene separates 
from dilute acetone as a white, crystalline powder and melts at 149°. 
GhloroJc&toximohydroxyethoxydihydropentanthrene, 

.C 6 H 4 -C(OEt)*CH 

oh*n:c<c C1 —q . ceLj-c-oh’ 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in - bright yellow needles which, when 
heated, decompose before melting. Acetic anhydride at 55° converts 
the fluorescent substance into the ether, 

.C 6 H 4 -C(OAc)-CH A 

=CH' >G j 2 0, 

which can be purified by precipitation with light petroleum from its 
benzene or chloroform solution. 


(OAc<A_ 


OH-C< 


.OJH/CCI-CH ; 


>OOH, 


Dichlorodihydroxypenianthrene, _(j —q 

crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in feebly 
yellow needles and melts and decomposes at 180°. Ghlorobromodihydroxy - 
C H •CBr’OH 

pentanthrene , _q^-^C’OH, forms lustrous, yellow 

needles from benzene and melts and decomposes at 168—170°. 

.c 6 h 4 *c~cel 

Ghlorodihydroxypentanihrene , OH’C^qqi _C*CH crystal¬ 

lises from alcohol in white, felted needles and melts at 185°; its di¬ 
acetyl derivative forms white needles and melts at 152—156°. 

W. A. D. 


Synthesis of r-Leucine. By Emil Erlenmeyer, jun., and Julius 
Kunlin (. Annalen , 1901, 310, 145—156. Compare Abstr., 1899, 

N“CPh 

i, 761).—The anhydride, CHPr*:C< " 1 , of a-benzoylamino-/8- 

o 

i'sopropylacrylic acid, prepared by heating on the water-bath a mixture 
of mol. proportions of hippuric acid, i’sobutaldehyde, and fused sodium 
acetate in the presence of acetic anhydride, crystallises from alcohol in 
colourless needles or plates and melts at 87°; the substance is in¬ 
soluble in water but dissolves in the ordinary organic solvents. The 
acid, CHPr^IC(NBr*COPh)*C0 2 H, obtained by treating the anhydride 
successively with sodium hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in needles melting at 187°. The silver salt, 
Ci 3 Hi 4 0 3 NAg, is obtained as a white precipitate ; the barium and 
calcium salts crystallise in colourless needles. When heated with 
excess of concentrated ammonia solution in sealed tubes at 150—170°, 
the preceding acid undergoes hydrolysis, yielding ^-leucine and benzoic 
and isovaleric acids, the amino-compound being identified by conver¬ 
sion into its copper salt and benzoyl derivative (Fischer, Abstr., 1900, 
i, 646). G. T. M. 
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Dimethyl- and Diethyl-aminobenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic 
Acids and their Derivatives. By Albin Haller and Herm. TJmb- 
grqve {Bull. Soc. Ghim.f 1901, [hi], 25, 59S—60S. Compare this 
voL, i, 276 and 324).— Dimethylaminobenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid , 
obtained by the action of dimethylaniline on tetrachlorophthalic 
anhydride in the presence of aluminium chloride, crystallises in 
small, yellow scales melting at 211°. The methyl and ethyl esters, 
yellow crystalline substances melting at 167° and 143° respectively, 
cannot be prepared by the ordinary method, but may b© obtained by 
the action of sodium methoxide or ethoxide on the acetate or mixed 
anhydride. The latter compound is formed when dimethylamino- 
benzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid is heated with dimethylaniline and 
acetic anhydride, a reaction which was expected to give rise to a 
phthalein such as is yielded by the non-chlorinated dialkylaminobenz- 
oylbenzoic acids (this voi, i, 325). DimethylaminobenzyUetmchlorohenz - 
oic acid , obtained by reducing the corresponding benzoyl derivative 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, crystallises in slender, white needles 
melting at 215°. Diethylaminobenzoylietrachlorobenzoic acid , obtained 
in a similar manner to the corresponding methyl derivative, forms 
yellow crystals melting at 222°. The methyl and ethyl esters are 
yellow, crystalline compounds melting at 160° and 135° respectively, 
whilst the acetate or mixed anhydride crystallises in colourless scales 
melting at 175°. Diethylaminobenzyltetrachlorobenzoic acid forms white 
crystals melting at 148°. ’ N. L. 

Nitrilophenols. By Edmond Fiquet {Bull. Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 
25, 591—598).—The action of cyanoacetic acid on m- and johydroxy- 
benzaldehydes in presence of acetic acid results in the formation of 
cyano -m- and jp-hydroxycinnamic aci'ds. These acids form two series 
of salts, since they contain both phenolic and carboxylic hydroxyl, are 
oxidised to picric acid by the action of nitric acid, and lose carbon 
dioxide when heated under diminished pressure, with the production 
of nitriles. That from the meta-acid melts at 148°, whilst that from 
the pam-&cid is a liquid which partially decomposes on distillation. 
In the preparation of cyano-o-hydroxycinnamic acid, an ester or the 
sodium salt of cyanoacetic acid must be employed, otherwise an internal 
anhydride is formed by the interaction of the phenolic and carboxylic 
hydroxyls. 

These nitriles, containing both phenolic hydroxyl and a cyanogen 
group, were prepared in large quantities for physiological investigation. 
Nitriles in general are toxic, and the effect of phenolic hydroxyl is 
usually to increase the toxicity of a compound, phenol, for example, 
being more toxic than benzene, and salicylic acid than benzoic acid. 
Nevertheless, the toxicity of nitriles is found to disappear on the intro¬ 
duction of phenolic hydroxyl, the cyanogen and phenol groups being 
apparently antagonistic as regards their physiological action. It is 
pointed out that proteid substances behave in many respects like com¬ 
plex nitriles, and that peptones may be compared with nitrilophenols, 
the non-toxicity of which is due to a state of physiological equilibrium. 
It would seem also that the introduction of phenols into the organism 
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not only prevents the development of micro-organisms, but neutralises 
the toxicity of the products secreted by them. 1ST. L. 

Preparation of the Esters of o-, m-, and ^-Nitrobenzoylcyano- 
acetic Acid and Crystallised o-Nitrobenzoic Chloride. By 
Mavrojannis (Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 1054—1055). — Substituted 
benzoyl derivatives of ethyl cyanoacetate are produced by treating 
the sodium derivative of this ester dissolved in alcohol with an ethereal 
solution of the corresponding acid chloride. 

Ethyl o-nitrobenzoylcyanoacetate, ls0 2 ; C r> H 4 *C0 # CH(CN) B C0 2 Et, ob¬ 
tained by the use of o-nitrobenzoic chloride, separates from ether in 
prismatic crystals melting at 89 °; it is almost insoluble in water but 
readily dissolves in the ordinary organic solvents. o-Nitrobenzoic 
chloride, when freed from phosphorus oxychloride by distillation under 
50 mm. pressure, slowly solidifies and separates from its solution in 
light petroleum in colourless crystals melting at 24—25°. 

Ethyl m-witrobenzoylcyanoacetate crystallises from alcohol in silky 
needles and melts at 110°; its pam-isomeride also separates in white 
needles melting at 158°; these esters are almost insoluble in water 
and dissolve but sparingly in the ordinary organic solvents. 

a t. m. r 

Derivatives of Anthranilic Acid. By Hans Mehner (J. pr. 
Ghevi 1901, [ii], 63, 241—312).—By the action of formaldehyde on 
anthranilic acid in acid solution, a yellow, amorphous substance is 
obtained. 

Methyl methylenedi-o-aminodibenzoate, CH 2 (NH-C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Me) 2 , formed 
when formaldehyde condenses with methyl o-aminobenzoate without a 
condensing agent, crystallises in needles melting at 119—120° and 
boils and partially decomposes at 280°; its solution exhibits an in¬ 
tense blue fluorescence. On heating with ammonia, it yields hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine ; by acids, it is decomposed into formaldehyde 
and methyl o-aminobenzoate. 

Methyl 4 ; 4' -dimiinodiphenylmethane-Z : 3 ’-dicarboxylate, 

. CH 2 [C fl H s (NH 2 )-C0 2 Me] 2> 

produced by isomeric change from the last-mentioned compound by 
warming with hydrochloric acid, crystallises in whit© plates melting 
at 147°, and forms a dihydrochloride, a diacetyl derivative, which 
crystallises in lustrous plates melting at 161—163°, and a dibenzoyl 
derivative forming needles which melt at 221-5°. 

On treating the diazonium derivative of the base with aniline 
hydrochloride, a mixture of a mono- and a di-diazoamino-compound 
is obtained. The oxyazo~d erivative of the base and /3-naphthol, 
CH 2 [O 6 H s (CO 2 Me)'H 2 H:C 10 H 6 O] 2f forms small, dark-red crystals; the 
compound with phenol, CH 2 [C c H 3 (C0 2 Me) # H 2 # 0 6 H 4 # 0H] 2 , was obtained 
as a dark-red powder. 

4 :4'- Diaminodiphenyhiethan&-$ : 3' -dicarboxylic acid , prepared from 
the ester, forms yellowish needles which melt at 239°; the salts are 
all unstable. The monomethyl ekter is produced by boiling methyl 
methylenediaminodibenzoate with hydrochloric acid for 1 hour, when 
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isomerisation and partial hydrolysis take place, crystallises in needles 
melting at 178—179°, and forms a silver salt, C 16 H 35 Q 4 N 2 Ag. 

Methyl eihylidenedi-o-aminodibenzoate , CHMe(NH*0 6 H 4 *G0 2 Me) 2 , pre¬ 
pared by the action of acetaldehyde on methyl o-aminobenzoate in 
ethereal solution, crystallises in large, colourless crystals melting at 
130—131°; in solution, it exhibits a blue fluorescence, and is decom¬ 
posed by acids. Transformation into a diphenylethane could not be 
effected. Attempts to benzoylate it led to the production of methyl 
o-benzoylaminobenzoate, NHBz*C Q H 4 °00 2 Me, which crystallises in 
needles melting at 100°. In acid solution, acetaldehyde forms with 
methyl o-aminobenzoate a derivative of aldol, 

C0 2 Me* 0 6 H 4 b NH • CHMe • QH 2 * CHIH* C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Me, 
which forms colourless crystals melting at 146°. 

Derivatives of methyl diazoaminobenzene-%carboxylate. Methyl o-diazo- 
aminobenzoate , H 3 HPh*C 6 H 4 * C0 2 Me, prepared by adding aniline hydro¬ 
chloride to diazotised methyl o-aminobenzoate, crystallises in yellow 
needles melting at 71°. The same diazoamino-compound is obtained 
when benzenediazonium nitrate and the methyl ester interact in pyrid¬ 
ine, but not in aqueous, solution. Attempts to transform this compound 
into the azoamino-compound failed. 3-Phenylphenotriazone and 
methyl alcohol are formed when the last-mentioned diazoamino-com- 
1 is boiled with dilute alcohol; the former is identical with the 
^fftwtfhce obtained by Pictet and Gonset (Abstr., 1898, i, 213). 
Heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the triazone yields chiefly 
o-chlorobenzoic acid. Eeduction with stannous chloride produces 
anthranilic acid and phenylhydrazine. Alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
converts it into sodium o-diazoaminobenzoate , which crystallises in 
sulphur-yellow needles. 

o-Diazoaminobenzoic acid , H 3 HP h • C 6 H 4 • C 0 2 H, prepared from the 
sodium salt, or from anthranilic acid and benzenediazonium chloride, 
forms unstable, faintly yellow leaves or prisms, melting and decom¬ 
posing at 121°. The potassium , ammonium , and silver salts are all 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Methyl o-toluenediazoaminobenzoate , C 0 H 4 Me*N 3 H*C G H 4 *CO 2 Me, pre¬ 
pared from o-toluidine hydrochloride and diazotised methyl o-amino' 
benzoate, crystallises in yellow needles melting at 69’5°. The corre¬ 
sponding ^am-compound forms straw-yellow needles melting at 115*5°, 
and the meta-compound together with methyl m- toluidineazobenzoate, 
NH 2 * G 6 H 2 Me*H 2 * C 6 H 4 * C0 2 Me, are formed from m-toluidine hydro¬ 
chloride and diazotised methyl o-aminobenzoate. The diazoamino- 
derivative crystallises in yellow needles melting at 87*5°; the azo¬ 
amino-compound separates in red needles melting at 93°, and is far 
less soluble in petroleum than the diazoamino-compound. 

.00*N*aH 4 M e , . , , 

Z-o-Tolylprfienotriazone, C 6 H 4 <^—jp , obtained from the 

corresponding diazoamino-compound, forms small, colourless needles 
melting at 166°. 3-p -Tolylplmiotriazone crystallises in small needles 

or prisms melting at 143°, and 3-m-tolylphenotriazone in needles 
melting at 150°. These three substances are obtainable respectively 
from the three o-aminobenzoyltoluidides. 

Methyl m-xylemdiazoaminobenzoate, C 6 H 3 M e 2 *N 3 H • C G H 4 * CG 2 Me, 
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crystallises in yellow needles melting at 85°. 3-m~Xylylphenotriazone, 
prepared from the latter, crystallises in white needles melting at 132°. 

o-Aminobenzoylo-toluidide , NH 2 * C G H 4 * CO‘NH*C 6 BT 4 Me, prepared by 
heating isatoic anhydride with o-toluidine (compare Kolb©, Abstr., 
1885, 58), crystallises in white needles melting at 104°. The 
p -tolnidide forms needles melting at 151°, the m-tolnidide needles melt¬ 
ing at 118°, and the m -xylidide needles melting at 138°. By the action 
of sodium nitrite in acid solution, these compounds are converted into 
the triazones already described. 

Methyl m-niiro-o-diazoaminobenzoate, prepared from m-nitroaniline 
and methyl o-diazobenzoate, forms yellow needles melting at 167°. 
%-m.~Nitropheriyly)henotviazone crystallises in white needles melting at 
238°, Methyl p-nitro-o-diazoaminohenzoate crystallises in golden-yellow 
needles melting at 184°, and is converted into 3-p -nitropthenylphenotri- 
azone , which crystallises in colourless needles melting at 252—254°. 
Both these nitro-esters are converted with ease into the triazones, and 
in this respect contrast with the corresponding methyl derivatives 
previously described. In no circumstances could a condensation 
be effected between o-nitroaniline and methyl o-diazobenzoate. 

Monomethyl diazoaminohenzene-2 :2 '-dicarboxylate, 
00 2 Me-C 6 H 4 -N ? H-C 6 H 4 -00 2 H, . 

prepared from methyl o-diazobenzoate and anthranilic acid, crystallises 
in small needles, which melt and decompose at 127° and could not be 
converted into a triazone. 

With m-phenylenediamine, methyl o-diazobenzoate yields the hydro - 
chloride of methyl chrysoidine-2-carboxylate , C 14 H 14 0 2 N 4 ,HC1,H 2 0, 

which forms violet-red needles; the base, C 6 H 3 (]SrH 2 ) 2 *K 2 *C 6 H 4 *C0. 2 Me, 
crystallises in brownish-red leaves which melt at 138°. The diazoamino- 
compound could not be obtained. 

m -Toluenedicizoaminobenzoic acid , C 6 H 4 Me*K s H # C 6 H 4 *00 2 H, is ob¬ 
tained by the action of m-toluenediazonium salts on anthranilic acid, 
and not by the action of o-diazobenzoic acid on m-toluidine except in 
pyridine solution; it forms pale yellow plates melting and decompos¬ 
ing at 114°. The p -toluene compound crystallises in pale yellow leaves, 
melting and decomposing at 118°. Neither diazobised o-toluidine nor 
wi-xylidine could be induced to combine with anthranilic acid; the 
presence of the methyl group in the ortho-position appears to prevent 
the condensation. 

o~Niirodiazoaminohenzene-%carboxylic acid , 

NO 2 -O 0 H 4 *]Sr3H-C c H 4 -CO 2 H, 

prepared from o-nitrobenzenediazonium salts and anthranilic acid, 
forms small, golden-yellow needles melting and decomposing at 140°; 
the m-m^ro-clerivative crystallises in pale yellow needles melting and 
decomposing at 166’5°, the p-m^ro-derivative in small, yellow needles 
melting and decomposing at 171°. None of these acids could be con¬ 
verted into a triazone. They can, however, all be obtained by boiling 
the triazones with alcoholic sodium hydroxide or by hydrolysing the 
corresponding methyl esters. 

o -Toluenediazoaminohenzoic acid , C 6 H 4 Me*N 3 H*0 6 H 4 *00 2 H, obtained 
from the triazone previously described, forms pale yellow leaflets, melt¬ 
ing and decomposing at 95—96°. 
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m-Xylenediazoamm obenzoic acid , easily prepared from the corre¬ 
sponding triazone, crystallises in pale yellow leaflets melting and 
decomposing at 117°. 

A convenient and simple apparatus for measuring the nitrogen 
given off from a diazoamino-compound under the action of an acid is 
described ; it is a modification of that devised by Goldschmidt and 
Beinders (Abstr., 1896, ii, 515), and is found to give accurate results. 
By its means, the relative proportion of diazoamino- and aminoazo- 
derivatives, formed from methyl odiazobenzoate and the hydrochlorides 
of various aromatic bases, have been determined. Aniline yields 92*2 
per cent, of diazoamino-compound, o-toluidine 93*0, ??i»toluidin© 64*24, 
j>tokddme 98*53, and m-xylidine 95*2 per cent. K. J. P. 0. 

Esters of Phoroglucinolcarboxylic Acids. By Josef Herzxg 
and Franz Wenzel [and, in part, Paul Altmann] (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 
215—231. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 176).—The method of preparing 
methyl phloroglucinolcarboxylat© previously given (loc. cit.) from 
methyl iodide and silver phloroglucinolcarboxylate is found to yield, 
not only the above ester (m. p. 170—172°), but also methyl dimethyl- 
phloroglucinolcarboxylate and phloroglucinolcarboxylic acid ; the 
quantity of the latter largely preponderates. 

Methyl dimethylphloroglucinolcarboxylate, C 6 Me 2 (0H) 3 *C0 2 Me, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in white needles melting at 138—140°. The 
monoacetate , prepared by boiling the ester for J- hour with acetic 
anhydride, melts at 98—101°; the triacetate, formed only in the 
presence of sodium acetate, melts at 124—126°. 

By the action of acetic anhydride on methyl phloroglucinol¬ 
carboxylate, a diacetate is obtained melting at 83—86°; whilst in the 
presence of sodium acetate the triacetate is formed, melting at 77—79°. 

Methoxyphloroglucinolcarboxylic acid, 0Me*C 6 H 2 (0H) 2 *C0 2 XI, prepared 
as the sodium salt by heating the sodium derivative of methoxy- 
phloroglucinol with carbon dioxide under a pressure of 5 atmospheres, 
crystallises in grey needles melting and decomposing at 141°. 

Methyl methoxyphloroglucinolcarboxylate cannot be prepared by the 
usual methods, but is readily obtained by treating the acid in ethereal 
solution with diazomethane. It forms colourless needles, melting at 
114—116°. With alcoholic potash, the ester yields only methoxy- 
phloroglucinol. It is, however, easily converted into the acid by 
heating with concentrated sulphuric acid at 90—95° for 10 minutes. 

K. J. P. O. 

Some Derivatives of Dibromothymoquinone. By J, Hoffmann* 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 1558—1561).— Ethyl bromothymoquinonevnaloimte, 

GBr^QQ 1 ^ *OH(CQ 2 Et) 2> obtained by the action of ethyl sodxo- 

malonate on dibromothymoquinone suspended in alcohol, crystallises in 
yellow needles and melts at 78° j the barium salt is an amorphous blue 
powder. The action of either ethyl eyanoaeetate or ethyl acetoacetate 
on dibromothymoquinone yields only oily products. 

When jt?-toluidine is boiled with dibromothymoquinone in alcoholic 
solution, a methyl group, not a bromine atom, is replaced, 2-p-toluidino- 

VOL. LXXX. i, l l 
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3 : §-dibromo-§A&opro 2 njl-\ : 4 -benzoquinone being formed ; it crystallises 
from alcohol in dark violet needles and melts at 195°, 3; Q-Di- 

hromo-2-anilino~§Amp'opylA : 4 -benzoquinone ^ obtained by using aniline, 
crystallises from alcohol in dark blue needles and melts at 170° ; 
Carstanjen (this Journal, 1871, 350) has stated, without analysing 
his product, that this action yields a dianilinothymoquinone, The 
structure of the anilide and toluidide follows from their both yielding 
3 : 6-dibromo-2-hydroxy-5-isop'opyl-l : 4 -benzoquinone when boiled with 
20 per cent, alcoholic sulphuric acid for 2—3 hours ; this crystallises 
from light petroleum in r*ed dish-brown needles, melts at 143° and yields 
a silver derivative, which separates from alcohol in red needles. The 
latter with methyl iodide gives 3 : 5-dibromo-2-?nethoxy-5-i$opro2)yl-I : 4- 
benssoquinone , which crystallises from methyl alcohol in yellow leaflets 
and melts at 62—63° ; the analogous e^orry-derivative crystallises from 
ethyl alcohol in golden leaflets and melts at 59—60°. W. A. I). 

Fried©! and Crafts* Reaction. By J. Boeseken (Rec, Trav . 
Chim.y 1901, 20, 102—106).—In support of views previously stated 
(Abstr., 1900, i, 349; compare Perrier, ibid,, 331), it is shown that 
acetyl chloride combines with aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide 
solution at - 10°, giving the additive compound, AcC 1,A1C1 3 ; it is a 
non-crystallisable, yellowish syrup, which interacts with benzene in 
carbon disulphide solution to form the comp>ound 3 COPhMe,AlCl 3 , 
melting at 64°. This, when decomposed by water, yields acetophenone ; 
in like manner, acetyltoluene and acetylsylene were prepared. 

Contrary to Combe’s statement (Ann. Ghim. Thys 1887, [vi], 12, 
199), when the product resulting from the complete condensation of 
acetyl chloride with aluminium chloride to form CH 2 A.c*C0*CH 2 ‘C001, 
Is boiled with benzene, no acetophenone is formed ; the latter Is only 
obtained In cases where some of the acetyl chloride has remained 
unacted on. W. A. D. 

Disulphoxies. VI. Sulphonal Derivatives of Unsaturated 
Ketones, By Theodor Posner (Ber., 1901, 34, 1395—1405).—-Sub¬ 
stances such as mesityl oxide, CMe 2 JCH # C<>CH 8 , benzylideneacetone, 
OHPh: OH * CO • CH 3 , benzylideneacetophenone, ' CHPh:OH*CO*C 6 H 5 , 
and dypnone, CMePhICH*CO*C 6 H 5 , which contain a ketonic carb¬ 
onyl group and one neighbouring double bond, condense with 3 mois. 
of ethyl hydrosulphide when the mixture of unsaturated ketone and 
liydrosulphide is saturated with dry gaseous hydrogen chloride ; the 
grouping Cl OH-CO becomes CH*CH(SEt)*C(SEt) 2 . On the other hand, 
when there are two double bonds adjoining the ketonic carbonyl, as 
in phorone, CO(CH.'CMe 2 ) 2 , and dibenzylideneacetone, CO(CH.’CHPh) 2 , 
the substance reacts with 2 mo Is. only of the hydrosulphide, and not 
with 4; only the carbonyl reacts, the grouping CO(CH.'C) 2 becoming 
C(SEt) 2 (CHC) 2 . Cold aqueous potassium permanganate oxidises 
these thioethyl compounds (mercaptoles) respectively to trisulphones 
with the grouping CH*CH(S0 2 Et)*C(S0 2 Et) 2 , or disulphones with 
C(S0 2 Et) 2 (CH.'C) 2 . In the case of benzylideneacetone, however, the 
main product of the oxidation Is not a trisulphone, but a ketomono- 
sulphone with the grouping CH-CH(S0 2 Et)*CO; this is less soluble 
in alcohol than the normal product, which is formed also, although in 
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small amount. The trisulphones do not react with bromine, as indeed 
might be expected ; the disulphones, however, which still contain 
(two) double bonds, do react slowly ; hydrogen bromide is eliminated, 
and the product is a bromo-substitution derivative, dibromo- in the 
case of the phorone compound, monobromo- in the case of dibenzyl- 
ideneacetone. Presumably the primary product in each case was an 
additive product, with 4Br and 2Br respectively. 

The compounds described are enumerated below with their melting 
points ; the thioethyl compound s (mercaptoles) were obtained as oils, 
and were not analysed. From mesityl oxide: yS b-Trithioethyl-fi- 
meihylpentane {mesityl oxide sesquimercaptole ); yhb-triethylsulpho-fi- 
meihylpentane {mesityl oxide trisulphone)^ 100°. From phorone: 
&-Diihioethyl-fifcdimetkylhepta-fit-diene {phorone merrcaptole); S-diethyl- 
$idpho-fi£-dimethylhepta-fit-diene {phorone disulpkone ), 101°, dibromo- 
derivative, 139—140°. From benzylideneacetone: fifiy-Prithioethyl-$- 
phenylbutane (benzylideneacetone sesquimercaptole); fifiy-triethylsulpho - 
3 phenylbutane (benzylideneacetone trisidphone), 154°. From dibenzyl- 
ideneacetone; y-Dithioethylsulpho-at-diphenylpenta-ay-diene {dibenzyl- 
ide neacetone mercaptole) ; y-diethylstityhone-at-diphenylpenta-ay-dien e 
{dibenzylideneacetone disulpkone ), 140—142°, monoSromo-derivative, 
173°. From benzylideneacetophenone : aafi-Tritkioethy hay-diphenyl- 
propane {benzylideneacetophenone sesquimercaptole)• fi-ethylsulpho-ay- 
diphenylpropan-a-al {benzylideneacetophenone ketomono$ulphone) } 156° ; 
aafi4riethylsulpho-ay-diphenylpropa7ie {benzylideneacetophenone irisidph- 
one), 125°. From dypnone : aafi-Triikioeihyl-ay-diphenylbutane {dypnone 
sesquimercaptole); aafi-Triethylsxdpho-ay-diphenylbutane {dypnone tri- 
sulphone ), 120—120-5°. C. F. B. 

Phenylacetylacetophenone (Phenylacetylbenzoylmetkane, 
Phenacyi Benzyl Ketone). By Carl Bulow and Hans G-rotowsky 
{,Ber 1901, 34, 1479—1488).— Pkenylacetylacetophenone, 

CH 2 P1 r C O • OHo* COPh, 

prepared by the action of sodium on a mixture of ethyl pkenylacetate 
and acetophenone in the presence of ether, crystallises in colourless 
prisms, melts at 54—56°, and gives a red coloration with ferric chloride 
in alcoholic solution. The copqwr compound, Cu(C 16 H 13 0 2 ) 2 , forms 
greyish-green needles which melt and decompose at 117°. No dioxime 
or diphenylhydrazon© could be obtained, and it appears probable that 
after the replacement of the oxygen of one carbonyl group, the result¬ 
ing keto-monoxime or monophenylhydrazone passes into the enolic 
form, and then loses water. 3 (or 5)-Phenyl-5 (or S)-benzylisooxazole 9 
C 16 H 13 ON, is formed by the action of kydroxylamine hydrochloride on 
the dike tone and crystallises in colourless prisms melting at 92° 
1 ; 3 (or 5)-Diphenyl-5 (or 3 )-benzylpyrazole, C 22 H 1S N 2 , is obtained by 
the action of pkenylhydrazine on the diketone, and crystallises in 
fascicular groups of needles melting at 76°. The diketone also reacts 
with semicarbazide, forming 5 (or %)-phenyl-% (or 5)-benzylpyrazole t 
- which crystallises in colourless needles meltingat 90*5—91°. 

Benzeneazophenylacetylacetophenone^ COPh* CH(N 2 Ph) * CO * CH 2 Ph, is 
formed by the action of benzenediazonium chloride on the diketone, and 

l l 2 
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crystallises in yellow, lustrous needles melting at 119—120°. "When 
heated with a large excess of phenyl hydrazine, it yields 4 -benzeneazo* 
1: 3 (or &)-diphenyl-5 (or %)-benzylpyr azole, C 28 H 22 N 4 , which crystallises 
in orange-red, lustrous needles melting at 150°, and can be distilled 
almost without decomposition. imNiti'osophenylacetylacetophenone, 
COPh• C( e . FT* OH)• CO • CH 2 Ph, formed by the action of amyl nitrite and 
hydrochloric acid on the diketone, crystallises in colourless needles 
which melt and decompose at 131°. It was found impossible to obtain 
a triketone by hydrolysis of this compound, dilute acids and alkalis, 
and even alcohol, yielding on boiling hydrogen cyanide, phenylacetic 
acid, and benzoic acid. i&oNitrosoph&nylacetylacetopkenommonosemi- 
carbazone, forms colourless crystals and decomposes at about 220°. The 
corresponding monoxime crystallises in colourless prisms and melts and 
decomposes at 167°. A. H. 


Synthesis of Luteolin. By E. Biller and Stanislaus von 
Kostanecki (Ber., 1901, 34, 1449—1453).—2 : 4 : 6 : 3': 4'-Penta- 
methoxybenzoylacetophenone, C 6 U 2 (OMe) 3 *CO*CH 2 # CO*C G H 3 (OMe) 2 
(this voL, i, 92), prepared by a slightly modified method, has been 
obtained in a crystalline form, separates from alcohol in small, nodular 
aggregates or crystalline crusts, and melts at 112—113*5°. 

2:4:6: %-Tetramethoxy-k’-ethoxybenzoylacetophenone, 

C c H 2 (OMe) 3 * CO * CH 2 • CO • C 6 H 3 (OMe)* OEt, 
separates from alcohol in crystalline crusts consisting of$ minute 
needles and melts at 106—107°. The isom^oso-derivative, 
prepared by the action of amyl nitrite and hydrochloric acid on a 
solution in chloroform of the diketone, crystallises from a mixture of 
acetic acid and alcohol in short, stout, yellow needles and melts at 170° 
with liberation of gas. 

iso JVitroso-2 :4 : 6 : 4 '-tetmmethoxyhenzoylacetopJienone, 

C 6 H 2 (OMe) 3 • CO. C (INO H) • CO • C 6 H 4 • OMe, 
crystallises from a mixture of acetic acid and alcohol in yellow prisms 
and melts at 189° with liberation of gas. 

5:7: S'-TrimethoxyA'-ethoxyJla'vone, 


C 0 H 2 (OMe) 2 < 


O—C-C 6 H s (OMe)-OEt 
CO’CH 


prepared by adding the tetramethoxyethoxyacetophenone to]"warm 
faydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*7, crystallises from xylene in white needles 
and melts at 222—222*5°; it is only slowly converted into luteolin by 
heating with hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*9, and the luteolin, which crys¬ 
tallises in needles, is mixed with a luteolin methyl ether , C 1G H ]o 0 c , 
crystallising in fakes (compare Perkin and Horsfall, Trans., 1900, 
77, 1320), which melts at 270° and is probably 7-methoxy-5 : 3': 4'-tri- 
hydroxyfiavone, for Perkin appears to have obtained it also from 
luteolin-7 : 3': 4'-trim ethyl ether. 

Fleischer's digitoflavone (Abstr., 1899, i, 631) very closely resembles 
luteolin and is perhaps identical with it. T. M, L. 


Isomeric Bromodiphenacyls. By Carl Paal and Herm. Stern 
(Ber,, 1901, 34, 1609—1613, Compare Fritz, Abstr., 1896, i, 151; 
Paal and Bemeler, ibid,, 687).—The two isomeric bromodiphenacyls 
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readily form additive compounds with acid chlorides. The derivatives 
from the bromodiphenacyl melting at 129° are termed a- and the 
isomeric substances /5-compounds. They are readily formed when the 
constituents are gently warmed together, best in sealed tubes at 100° 
or 110°. The following compounds are described : 


a-Bromodiphenacyl, 
Acetyl chloride Needles, m. p. 122° 
Valery 1 chloride „ m. p. 146° 

Benzoyl chloride „ m. p, 152° 


£-Bromodiphenacyl. 
Prisms, m. p. 91°. 
m. p. 101°. 

Needles m. p. 134—135°. 


Most of the compounds crystallise well from alcohol. J. J. S. 

Constitution of Camphor. By Ossian Aschan (Annalen, 1901, 
310, 196—241, Compare Abstr., 1896, i, 492).—This communication, 
although an important contribution to the chemistry of camphor from 
the stereochemical standpoint, is not suitable for abstraction. The 
experimental results described in the paper have already been pub¬ 
lished (Abstr., 1894, i, 538). The production of inactive camphane 
by reducing or d-bornyl iodide (l- or d-pinene hydriodide) is very 
weighty evidence in favour of Bredt's formula for camphor (Abstr., 
1894, I, 422 ; 1900, I, 399). G. T. M. 


Myrcenol and its Constitution. By Philippe Barrier ( Compt . 
rend 1901, 132, 1048—1050).—The name myrcenol is given to the 
alcohol obtained by Power and Kleber (Abstr., 1895, ii, 295) on 
hydrating myrcene, the compound being isomeric and not Identical 
with licareol. Myrcenol is a colourless, oily liquid boiling at 99—101° 
under 10 mm. pressure, and slowly undergoing polymerisation; it has 
a sp, gr. 0*9012 at 14*5°, and %> 1*47787 at the same temperature. 
The molecular refraction as deduced from experiment is 48*35, whilst 
the theoretical value of the latter constant calculated on the assump¬ 
tion of two double linkings is 48*60. Myrcenyl acetate , C 10 H l7 O*Ac, Is 
a colourless liquid boiling at 111—112°. The boiling points of the 
alcohol and its acetate are markedly different from the corresponding 
constants observed in the case of licareol. Myrcenol, when oxidised 
with a sulphuric acid solution of chromic acid, yields acetone, Isevulic 
acid, and an aldehyde , C 10 H 1Q O, boiling at 110° under 10 mm. pressure. 
This aldehyde is first isolated in the form of its oxime, C 10 H ir NO, 
which boils at 148—150° under 10 mm. pressure; the semimrhazone, 
C 10 H 16 ^N*NH*CO*NH 2 , is a crystalline powder melting at 195—196° 
When myrcenol is oxidised, first with 1 per cent, permanganate solu¬ 
tion and then with chromic acid mixture, it yields only Isevulic and 
succinic acids. 

These results Indicate that the constitution of myrcenol and myrcene 
may be represented by the formulse 

CMe 2 :CH*CH 2 -CH 2 -CMe(OH)-CH:CH 2 
and OMe 2 ICH*CH 2 *OHICMe*CHIOH 2 respectively. The formation of 
the aldehyde G 10 H 16 O results from the oxidation of the terminal 
methylene group to •CH*OH, and subsequent rearrangement eornpar- 
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able with that obtaining among the initial members of the olefine 
series when these are oxidised to the corresponding aldehydes. 

a T, M. 

Dyeing with Oxidic Mordants. By Gael T. Lierebmann (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1562—1565).—A reply to a misstatement by A. Buntrock 
{Rev. gen. matures coloranies> 1901, 5, 99) of the author’s views as to 
the dyeing properties of anthraquinone derivatives (Liebermann and 
Kostanecki, Abstr., 1885, 1209; Anncden , 1887, 240, 246). 

W. A. D. 

Brazilin and Hsematoxylin. Part VI. Brazilein. By Josef 
Herzio and Jacques Pollak ( Monatsh 1901, 22, 207—214. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1899, i, 381, 821).—The constitutional formula to be as¬ 
signed to brazilin is discussed in the light of the recent work of 
Gilbody and Perkin (Proc., 1899, 15, 27, 75, 241, and 1900, 16, 105), 
and the view is expressed that the constitution of brazilein offers the 
key to the solution of the problem. 

' Although brazilein cannot itself be acetylated, the substance 
obtained from it by reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid yields 
a tetra-acetyl derivative, C 16 H s (OAc) 4 , which crystallises in white plates 
from acetic acid, melting at 210—211°. All attempts to remove the 
acetyl groups failed. On hydrolysis with alkalis, a red solution is 
obtained, resembling alkaline solutions of brazilein. In the reduction, 
the fifth oxygen atom of brazilein, C 16 H 12 0 5 , which is not hydroxylic, 
has been entirely removed, and only the four hydroxylic oxygen atoms 
remain. H. J. P. O. 

Preparation and composition of the Digitalis Gflucosides. 
By Max Cloetta (Chem. Oentr .. 1901, i, 1102—1103 ; from Arch* 
exp : Rath . Pharm 1901, 45, 435—446).—Crystalline and amorphous 
digitonin are both precipitated by adding ether to a solution of 
^digitalinum germanicum” in 90 per cent, alcohol, but when the mixture 
is dissolved in water, alcohol added, and the solution shaken with 
ether, crystals separate from the ethereal extract after a time, and by 
repeating the process, a pure crystallised digitonin, C 2S H 47 0 14 -f H 2 0, 
may be isolated. It is easily soluble in hot water or alcohol, and with 
warm concentrated hydrochloric acid forms a yellow solution which 
quickly becomes green. Its solutions give a precipitate with tannic 
acid, lead acetate, and ammonia, but not with magnesium sulphate and 
ammonium sulphate. The anhydrous compound is prepared by adding 
absolute alcohol to a solution of the hydrate in 96 per cent, alcohol. 
The leaves of Digitalis also contain an extremely small quantity of 
crystalline digitonin. 

Amorphous digitonin, C 2 -H 46 0 14 , prepared from the mother liquor of 
the preceding compound, is a very hygroscopic white powder, is readily 
soluble in water, and on warming with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
forms a red coloration. Unlike crystalline digitonin, the amorphous 
compound gives Keller’s reaction, and its solutions also form a pre¬ 
cipitate, not only with tannic acid, lead acetate, and ammonia, but also 
with magnesium sulphate and ammonium sulphate. Schmiedeberg’s 
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amorphous, and Kiliani’s crystalline, digitonin must therefore be 
different compounds. 

Amorphous digitonin is contained in both the leaves and seeds of 
Digitalis purpurea ; digitoxin has also been found in the seeds. 
Attempts to isolate f< digitalinum verumfrom the leaves were not 
successful. E. W. W. 


An Isomerid© of Apigenin. By Stanislaus von Kostanecki 
and Franz Werel (Ber., 1901, 34, 1454—1457).—Ethyl o-ethoxy- 
benzoate condenses with $-trimethoxyaeetophenone in presence of 
metallic sodium to form 2:4: §-trimethoxy-2!-ethoxybenzoylacetophenone, 
C 6 H 2 (0Me) 3 *C0*0H 2 *00*0 6 H 4 - 0Et, which crystallises from alcohol in 
long, striated prismsand melts at 112°. By heating with hydriodic acid,it 

Q _Q.Q *OH 

is converted into 5:7: 2'-trihydroxyflavone , C 6 H 2 (0H) 2 <C^Q # Jjj^ 6 4 


which crystallises from acetic acid in pale yellow needles, and melts at 
281° ; the triacetyl derivative, C 21 H 16 0 8 , crystallises from alcohol in 
white, silky needles and melts at 178°. 5-Hydroxy-1 : 2 '-dimethoxy- 
iiavone , C 15 H 7 0 2 (0Me) 2 *0H, prepared by the action of methyl iodide 
and potassium hydroxide on an alcoholic solution of the trihydroxy- 
iiavone, crystallises from alcohol in groups of pale yellow needles, melts 
at 154—156°, and gives a sparingly soluble, yellow sodium salt; the 
acetyl derivative, C 15 H 7 0 2 (0Me) 2 *0Ac,crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
white needles and melts at 96 —97°. 5-Hydroxy-l : 2'-diethoxyjlavone, 
C 15 H 7 0 2 (0 4 Et) 2 *0H, crystallises from alcohol in pale yellow needles and 
melts at 108 — 110 °; the acetyl derivative, C 15 H r 0 2 (0Et) 2 *0Ac, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in white needles and melts at 120—122°. 

5 :7 -Dimetkoxy-2’-ethoxyflavone, C 15 H 7 0 2 (0Me) 2 *0Et, prepared 
by cautiously heating trimethoxyethoxybenzoylacetophenone with 
hydriodic acid, crystallises from alcohol in white needles and melts at 
164—165°. T. M. L. 


Condensation Products of Furfuraldeiiyde with Succinic 
Acid. By Fritz Fighter and Beda Scheuermann (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1626—1652).—In the presence of sodium ethoxide, furfuraldeiiyde 
and ethyl succinate condense to form furfurylidenesuccinic and difur- 
furylidenesuccinic acids, together with furfuryl alcohol and pyromucic 
acid. Furfurylidenesuccinic acid, CG 2 H • C(CH* G 4 OH 3 ) • CH 3 * C0 2 H, 
crystallises from water in long, yellowish needles decomposing 
at 205—215° The barium, C 9 H 6 0 6 Ba,H 3 0, calcium, with H s O, 
and silver salts all form needles. On reduction with sodium 
amalgam, furfurylcarbinylsuccinic acid is obtained (Abstr., 19D0, i, 306). 
Difurfurylidenesuccinic acid, C 14 H 10 O 6 , is much less soluble in water 
than the preceding acid, and crystallises in short prisms decomposing 
at 217—225°; the barium salt, with 3H 2 0, crystallises in compact 
prisms ; the calcium salt, with 2H s O, in aggregates of needles, and the 
anhydrous silver salt in microscopic plates. On reduction with sodium 
amalgam, difurfuryldicarbinylsuccinic acid, C 14 H 14 0 6 , is obtained as 
white crystals melting at 173° 

Furfuraldehyde condenses with sodium succinate in the presence of 
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acetic anhydride to form hfurfurylidenepropionic acid, 

c 4 oh 8 -ch:oh-c(:oh-c 4 oh 8 )*cx) ? h, 

which forms yellow needles melting and decomposing at 195—11)7°, 
and is a very feeble acid. The barium salt, with 6H 2 0, forms flattened 
needles or plates ; the magnesium salt, with SH 2 0, small plates* On 
reduction, a-furfurylcarbinyl-fffurfurylidenepropionic acid, 

o 4 oh 3 -oh:oh*oh(oh 2 -c 4 oh 3 )-oo 2 h^ 

is obtained, and crystallises in small, white needles melting at 66—67°. 

K. J. P. 0. 

tsoCoumalic Acid, By Hans von Pechmann [with Max Hauser] 
(Ber., 1901,34, 1406—1408).— i&oGoumalamide, probably 

00<gh^>c:cH-NH 2 , 

is obtained by the prolonged action of ammonia on methyl coumalate ; 
it has a reddish tinge, melts and decomposes at 230—234°, and is 
insoluble in cold, aqueous sodium carbonate. When boiled with 
aqueous potassium carbonate, it forms the potassium salt of iso- 

coumalic acid; this acid, probably CO\q _~CCr ^• CH* OH, melts 

and decomposes at 170—180°, is a monobasic acid, gives a violet-red 
coloration with ferric chloride even in benzene solution, and reacts 
with methyl alcohol at the ordinary temperature to form a 
methyl ester. C. P. B. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Caffeine. By A. I. Rossolimo 
(J. Muss. Phys. Chem. Soc 1901, 33, 247—249. Compare this vol, 
i, 161).— Caffeine ethobromide , C s H l0 O 2 H 4 ,EtBr, prepared by the action 
of silver bromide on the ethiodide in alcoholic solution, separates from 
absolute alcohol as a colourless, drusy mass of short, four-sided prisms, 
and melts without becoming brown, but with evolution of gas bubbles, at 
170—171°. It is stable in the dry state, but is slowly decomposed by 
water, from which it may be crystallised, although a diminished yield 
is thus obtained and the crystals obstinately retain traces of water. 
In regard to its stability towards the action of water, it occupies a 
position intermediate between the corresponding chloride and iodide. 

T. H. P. 

Conversion of the additive Compounds of Cinchonine with 
Hydrogen Haloids into Halogen-free Bases. By Zden&o H. 
Skraup ( Monatsh.) 1901, 22, 253—288. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
i, 961).—By the action of potassium hydroxide or silver nitrate on 
the additive compounds of cinchonine with hydrogen chloride, bromide, 
or iodide, a mixture of halogen-free bases is obtained, which are 
isomerides of cinchonine. Of this mixture of bases, a part is soluble in 
ether or 50 per cent, alcohol, and a part insoluble. The soluble portion 
consists chiefly of a-tsocinchonine, together with a small quantity of 
bases with one carbon atom less than cinchonine and its isomerides 
(compare this vol., i, 403 ); the insoluble portion consists mainly of 
aZ/ocmchonine, The quantities of the a-isocinchonine and difficultly 
soluble bases respectively have been determined; and the results are 
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summarised in the following table. The quantities are expressed as 
percentages of the cinchonine used. 


Hydrochlorocinchonine 
decomposed by 

Difficultly soluble. 
Bases. 

a-isoCinclionine. 

(1) Potassium hydroxide ... 

13'3 per cent. 

42*8 per cent. 

(2) Silver nitrate .. 

Hydrobromocinehonine 
decomposed by 

... 31-9 „ 

33 - 0 ,, 

(1) Potassium hydroxide ... 

... 23-7 ., 

40-8 „ 

(2) Silver nitrate .. 

Hydroiodocinchonine 
decomposed by 

... 35-7 „ 

24-3 

(1) Potassium hydroxide ... 

... 408 „ 

22-3 „ 

(2) Silver nitrate .. 

... 59-8 „ 

15-6 „ 


In discussing these results, it is pointed out that the cause of the 
transformation of cinchonine and of the variation in the proportion of 
the two classes of bases cannot be found in the original additive 
products of the halogen acids with cinchonine. Each of these additive 
compounds is a single individual. The transformation of the cin¬ 
chonine must occur during the withdrawal of the hydrogen haloid. 
Special experiments have shown, however, that neither potassium 
hydroxide nor silver nitrate can bring about any change in cinchonine 
or its isomerides; nor does variation of the concentration of the 
potash, &c., alter the relative proportion of the bases produced. 

The author thinks that this group of bases (cinchonine, a* and (3-iso- 
cinchonine, and a^ocinchonine) are not structural but stereo-isomerides, 
and discusses their relationship to each other (compare this voL, 
i, 404). K. J. P. 0. 

Perbromides of Cinchona Alkaloids. By A. Christensen 
(J. pr. Chem 1901, [ii], 03, 313—351).—The alkaloids quinine, 
cinchonine, and cinehonidine yield well crystallised bromine compounds, 
which are acid perbromides of alkaloid dibromides, ABr 2 ,2HBr,Rr 2 , 
and thus differ from the iodine derivatives AHI, L. One-sixth of the 
bromine is loosely combined and will set free iodine from potassium 
iodide, oxidise sulphurous acid, &e., and can thus be estimated. 

Quinine dibromide hydrobromideperbromide , C 20 H 24 0 2 N 2 Br 2 ,2 HBr,Br 2 , 
prepared by adding excess of hydro bromic acid and then bromine to 
the solution of the alkaloid in acetic acid, crystallises in pale yellow, 
rhombic pyramids and prisms, which on heating decompose with the 
evolution of hydrogen bromide and a smell of quinoline. This substance 
is readily soluble in alcohol and can be crystallised from acetic acid. 
To aqueous sodium carbonate, 4 atoms of bromine are given up, whilst 
alcoholic potash withdraws the whole of the halogen. A mercury 
double salt, C 20 H 24 O 2 N 2 Br 2 ,2HBr,HgBr 2 , obtained by rubbing the 
perbromide with mercury, crystallises in prismatic* needles. 

Quinine dibromide (Comstock and Koenigs, Abstr., 1892, 1010), 
is obtained from the perbromide by removing bromine with sulphurous 
acid, and then precipitating the base with sodium hydroxide. The 
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nitrate, C g0 H 14 O 2 N 2 Br 2 ,2HNO 3 , forms rhombic prisms very insoluble in 
water (loc. cit .). JJ i brorn oh erapat kite, 4C 20 H 14 O 2 N 2 Br 2 ,3JEI 2 SO 4 ,2HI,I^ 
crystallises in thin plates very closely resembling herapathite. 

Cinchonidim dibromide hydrobromide perbromide , 
0 19 H 22 0IS T 2 B i * 2 ,2HB r jBr 2 , 

crystallises in pale yellow, quadratic plates. With mercury it yields- 
the double salt, CJ 19 H 22 ON„Br 2 ,2HBr,HgBr 2 , crystallising in needles. 
Ginchonidine dibromide , C 19 H 22 ON 2 Br 2 , crystallises in six-sided plates 
or rhombic leaflets, and begins to decompose at 180°. It does not give 
the quinine reaction with bromine and ammonia. The hydrochloride, 
Q^HggO^Br^BG1,2H 2 0, forms prismatic needles ; the hydrobromide , 
C l9 H 22 0N 2 Br 2 ,2TIBr,2H. > 0, prismatic needles; the sulphate , 

~ C 19 H 22 0N 2 Br 2 ,H,S0 4 ,6H 2 0 (?), 

slender needles; the nitrate, C\ 9 H 22 0j^ 2 Br 2 ,2HI?I0 3 ,H 2 0, rhombic ■ 
plates. 

Cinchonine dibromide hydrobromide perbromide , 

Cj 9 H 22 ON 2 Br 2 ,2 HBr, Br 2 , 

is obtained as small, yellow, prismatic needles, which give off bromine 
on standing in the air, leaving the hydrobromide. The mercury double 
salt, C ]9 H 22 Oh3' 2 Br 2 ,2HBr,HgBr 2 , forms long, white, prismatic needles. 

Cinchonine dibromine, obtained from the perbromide, is identical 
with the base prepared by Comstock and Koenigs [loc, cit.); the 
hydrobromide , c 19 h 

22 ON 2 Br 2 ,2HBr, crystallises in rhombic plates. 

The salts of these alkaloids, when treated with a solution of potassium 
iodide and potassium iodate, set free a quantity of iodine equivalent 
to half the acid present in the salt. One mol. of the acid is therefore 
more loosely combined than the other. These salts are consequently 
acid salts, and the alkaloids are mono-acid, ' K. J. P. 0. 

Basic Quinine “ Saeeharinate.” By H. Befournel {Bull. Soc. 
Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 606—607).— Basic quinine “ saccharmate” 
obtained by double decomposition from quinine sulphate and the 
sodium derivative of “ saccharin ” (o-benzoicsulphinide), crystallises 
from methyl alcohol in needles of the composition 
C 7 H 5 O s K8,C 20 H 24 O 2 N 2 ,H 2 O, 

which melt and decompose at 194—195°. It is almost insoluble® in- 
cold water, but more soluble in boiling water (1 part in 130) and in¬ 
organic solvents. 1ST. L. 

Conversion of Tropinone into r-Coeaine. By Richard Will- 
statter and Adolf Bode (Ber., 1901, 34, 1457—1461).—The chief 
product of the action of sodium amalgam on sodium tropinonecarb- 
oxylate is ij/4r opine carbonic acid , which probably has the betaine 
/CH o'Ori 2x 

■ structure, GR~p'NtLMe —y CH; it is insoluble in ether, but readily 

<b-6 

soluble in water, from which it crystallises in glistening, hexagonal, 
monosymmetric tablets containing 3H 2 0; when dried over sulphuric 
acid it melts and decomposes at 201—202°; it has a neutral re¬ 
action, is stable towards potassium permanganate, and has a normal, 
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molecular weight in aqueous solution. The hydrochloride , C 9 H 15 0 3 N,HC1, 
crystallises from alcohol in monoclinic tablets, and melts and decom¬ 
poses at 239° y the aurichloride crystallises in needles, and melts and 
decomposes at 174—176°. The acid does not give an ester, but is con¬ 
verted by hydrogen chloride in alcoholic or aqueous solution into 
^-tr opine. 

An inactive ecgonme , probably racemic ecgonine, is produced as a 
bye-product in the reduction of tropinecarboxylic acid ; it separates 
from alcohol in anhydrous, rhombic crystals, has a neutral reaction, is 
stable towards permanganate, and melts and decomposes at 251°. The 
hydrochloride forms slender, white needles containing JH 2 0, be¬ 
comes anhydrous at 120°, melts with frothing at 149°, and is more 
soluble in alcohol than the hydrochloride- of the carbonic acid * the 
aurichloride forms glistening needles, is more soluble than the iso- 
meride, and melts and decomposes at 213°. The methyl ester crystal¬ 
lises from ethyl acetate in needles, and melts at 125°; the methiodide 
of the ester is readily soluble in water, crystallises In needles, melts at 
182°, and Is converted by warm alkalis into cycZoheptatrien ©carboxylic 
acid. r -Cocaine crystallises from light petroleum in hexagonal 
plates, and melts at 80° ; it forms a picrate, aurichloride, and platini- 
chloride, and like d-coeaine, but unlike Z-cocaine, gives a sparingly 
soluble nitrate. The hydrochloo'ide crystallises from alcohol in trans¬ 
parent tablets and melts and decomposes at 194°. Synthetical 
cocaine has the same physiological action as the natural product. 

T. M. L. 

Stereo-isomeric 2 :6-Diphenylpiperidines. By Max Scholtz. 
(Ber.y 1901, 34 , 1616—1623. Compare Abstr., 1895, i, 563 ; Paal, 
ibid., 1896, i, 389).—The base obtained by the reduction of 2 : 6-di- 
phenylpyridine is a mixture of two stereoisomeric diphenylpiperidines, 
the one oily, and the other melting at 71°. The two are most readily 
separated by the fractional crystallisation of their hydrochlorides, as 
the salt of the oily base, which melts at 218°, is much more soluble 
than that of the solid, which melts at 316°. 2 :6-DIphenylpiperidine 

melts at 71°, and distils at 206—207° under 15 mm. pressure. The 
hydrobromide crystallises in long needles melting at 295°, the ky dr iodide 
melts at 248°, and is only sparingly soluble in water at 25°. The 
acid sulphate, C l7 H 19 bf,H 2 S0 4 , crystallises in plates, and melts at 255°, 
the picrate melts at 212°, not 198° as previously stated, and the 
benzoyl derivative crystallises in prisms melting at 187°. When 
treated with c-xylylene bromide, the base yields xylylenediphenyh 

piperidonium bromide , C 6 H 4 <^Qg 2 ^>bTBr. 8 C 5 H s Ph 2 , which crystallise 

from alcohol In glistening needles melting at 190°. 

The oily base, iso- 2: 6-diphenylpiperidine, does not solidify when 
placed In a freezing mixture, distils at 204—205° under 15 mm. pres¬ 
sure, and has a sp. gr. 1*0657 at 20°/4°. The hydrochloride crystallises 
in colourless needles, and melts at 218°, the hydrobromide melts at 
258°, the hydriodide at 257°, the acid sulphate, which is readily soluble 
in water, at 192°, the benzoyl derivative at 115°, and the xylylenedi- 
phenylpiperidonium bromide at 135°. The picrate Is an oil. All 
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attempts to resolve either of the two bases into optically active con¬ 
stituents have so far failed. J. J. S. 

Action of Benzyl Chloride and Iodide on Pyridine. By 
A. E. Tschitschibabin (J. Russ. Rhys. Chem. Roc., 1901,33, 249—258). 
—Pyridine benzyl iodide , C 5 H 5 N,0H 2 PhI,H 2 0, separates from 95 per 
cent, alcohol, by cooling or adding ether, in pale yellow crystals which 
melt at 97° and are soluble in water or alcohol. 

By the action of excess of pyridine on benzyl chloride or iodide, a 
mixture of 2-and 3-benzylpyridines is obtained, the former predominating 
if the chloride is used, and the latter if the iodide. 

% Benzyl-pyridine, C 12 H n N, boils at 276° under 742 mm. pressure, 
and on cooling becomes viscid, but does not crystallise ; it has a not 
unpleasant odour, somewhat resembling that of lemons and mixes 
with alcohol or ether; it has the sp. gr. 1*0536 at 20°/0° and 1*0756 
at 0°/0°. When oxidised with acid permanganate, it yields picolinic 
acid. Its salts with mineral acids are mostly readily soluble in water 
and difficult to crystallise; its platinichloride separates from water in 
large, orange crystals melting at 183°, and its pier ate is deposited from 
alcohol in sparkling, strongly refractive, yellow crystals melting at 
140°. 

%-Benzylpyridine , boiling at 287° under 742 mm., pressure, re¬ 
sembles the 2 compound, but has a stronger and unpleasant smell; it 
has the sp. gr. 1*0614 at 20°/0° and 1*0756 at 0°/0°. Oxidation with 
acid permanganate gives isonicotinic acid. It forms readily soluble 
salts with mineral acids ; its platinichloride separates from water in 
golden-yellow leaflets melting at 207°, and the picrate crystallises from 
benzene in large, shining, plastic needles melting at about 136—138°. 

Besides the two benzylpyridines, the action of benzyl chloride or 
iodide on pyridine yields a small quantity of higher boiling bases, 
probably dibenzylpyridines, together with neutral products which are 
being investigated. T. H. P. 

Azoxonium Compounds. By Friedrich IC ehrmann (Per., 1901, 
34, 1623—1626),—Methylcatechol [Me : (OH) 2 - 1:3:4] and o-amiao- 
m-cresol react at 250—260°, yielding two isomeric dimethylphenoxazines, 

C 8 H 3 Me<C^^>C 6 H 3 Me, the one melting at 179° and the other at 

204—205°. The reaction proceeds more readily than in the prepara¬ 
tion of phenoxazine itself (Bernthsen, Abstr., 1887, 665), When 
oxidised with ferric chloride or bromine, the two compounds, especially 
the one melting at 204—205°, yield salts of dimethylphenoxazonkm. 

The picrate, Hi *O*C 6 H 2 O 0 H 3 , forms a reddish-violet crys¬ 
talline powder, the bromide is very similar. Phenoxazonium picrate, 
C U 

N<P°S 4 >0-0-C e H,0 c X 3 , is an unstable, brick-red powder; its hydro- 

L ‘6 i:1 4 

gen atoms in the para-positions to the tervalent nitrogen are readily 
replaceable by amino- or substituted amino-groups, yielding different 
coloured dyes. Phenanthroxazine (this voh, i, 280), when oxidised 
with bromine in nitrobenzene solution, yields phenanthrazoxonium per - 
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bromide , 0 28 H 16 ONBr 8 , in the form of dark blue plates with a c oppery 
lustre. J. J. 8. 

[Method of] Avoiding the Formation of Bases contain¬ 
ing Chlorine in the Reduction of Aromatic Nitro-componnds 
with Tin and Hydrochloric Acid. By Johannes Pinnow (J. pr< 
Chem ., 1901, [ii], 03, 352—363).—When the reduction is carried out 
by tin and hydrochloric acid in the presence of a piece of graphite, it 
is found possible to operate in dilute solution and thus avoid that rise 
of temperature which is favorable to the production of cbloro-bases. 
Thus 3-nitrodimethy 1-p-1oluidine under these conditions yields more 
dimethyltolylenediamine, and less chlorodimethyltolylenediamine, than 
when reduced by the ordinary method. Further, no 1 :5-dimethyl- 
benziminazole is formed at a temperature of 17° by this method, and 
only 3*3 per cent, at a temperature of 50—55°. 

The double salt of 3-nitrodimethyl-p-toluidine hydrochloride and 
stannic chloride, 4C 9 H 12 0 2 N 2 ,4HCl 5 SnCl 4 ,3H 2 0, is very insoluble in 
water and melts and decomposes at 230—231°. 

1 : 5* Dimethylbenziminazole tartrate , C s H 10 H 2 ,C 4 H 6 O 6 ,4H 2 O, forms 
needles melting at 187*3—188°. 

When the reduction is carried out by Lob’s method (Abstr., 1896, 
i, 533), using graphite instead of platinum, chloro-bases are always 
formed and 30 per cent, of dimethylbenziminazole is produced. 

The reduction of mtromethylaziminotoluene was also investigated. To 
obtain this substance, 3 :5-dimtromethyhp-tohiidme was obtained by 
the action of 55 per cent, nitric acid containing nitrous acid on di~ 
roethyl-y?-toluidine. On reduction of the dinitro-compound with 
ammonium sulphide, 3-mtro?nethyltolyleneA : h-diamine, 
ISr0 2 *C 6 H 3 Me(HH 2 )*]SrHMe, 

is produced and crystallises in bluish-red plates, or short prisms melting 
at 131*5 — 132*5°. 7-A itro-l-methylaziminotoluene, prepared from the 

diamine by the action of nitrous acid, forms light brown needles melt¬ 
ing at 174*5—175*5°. Reduction in the ordinary way with tin and 
hydrochloric acid produced 1-methylaziminoclilorotoluidine, C S H 9 H 4 01, 
melting at 189—190°. Reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid, 
followed by the addition of benzaidehyde to the reduced product, 
yields benzylidene-\-meihylazimino-m~toluidine, forming yellowish- 
green needles melting at 151*5—152*5°. On boiling this substance 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, a sparingly soluble base, melting at 
278°, and aminO’l-niethylaziminotolue?ie,l$'H. 2 9 C 6 EL 3 lSl& , l$ z M.6, are formed. 
The latter crystallises in white needles melting at 133*5°, and forms a 
hydrochloride , C s H 10 H 4 ,HC1,H 2 O. 

On reducing 7-nitro-l-methylaziminotoluene with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the presence of graphite, at a temperature finally of 46° 
a mixture of chloro-base and amino-1 -methylaziminotoluene is obtained 
which cannot be separated. With benzenediazonium chloride, the 
mixture yields the hydrochloride of benzeneazoaminomethylazimino- 
toluene , C 14 H 14 bL, which forms orange needles melting at 202°. 

X. J. P. O. 

Action of Aldehydes and of Carbonyl Chloride on Diamines. 
By Max Scholtz and K. Jaross (Fen, 1901, 34, 1504—1513).—The 
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object of the following experiments was to ascertain the influence of 
substituents in various positions in aromatic diamines on the reaction 
between these and the aldehydes. Diphenyl o-xylylenediamine 
readily reacts with formaldehyde to produce diphmyl-o-xylylene- 


methylenedmmine , C 6 H 4 <Cq^ 2 .^p^^>OH 2 , which crystallises in colour¬ 


less needles melting at 196°. Di-^olyl-o-xylylenediaminet 
0 6 H 4 (0H 2 -NH*0 6 H 4 Me ) 23 

is formed together wlthp-tolyldi^droisoindole, when o-xylylene bromide 
is treated with an excess of p-toluidine, and crystallises in colourless 
plates melting at 112°. With formaldehyde, it yields di-g-tolyl-o- 

xylylemmetliylenedimiine , C g H 4 < \ 0 ^ 2 .^q g ^ 4 ^|^>CH 2 , which crys¬ 
tallises in plates melting at 159—160°. On the other hand, di-o-tolyl- 
'O-xyiylenediamine does not form a condensation product with formalde¬ 
hyde, and this is probably due to the stereochemical effect of the 
methyl group in the o-position. 1 : Z-Di-^-tolyltetrahydroglyoxalim, 

CH 9 <^^^ 4 ^? e ? * s obtained from formaldehyde and di-p-tolyl- 

2 N (C 6 H 4 Me) • CH 2 4 

ethylenediamine, and forms colourless tablets melting at 176°. 1 : 3 -Di- 
m.4olyltetrahydroglyoxaline is prepared in a similar manner from 
di-m-tolylethylenediamine, and crystallises in colourless prisms melting 
at 100— 101 °. Di-o-tolylethylenediamine also appears to react with 
formaldehyde, but no crystalline product could be isolated from the 
mass produced, Dixylylethylenediamine, C 2 H 4 (NH*C 6 H 3 Me 2 ) 2 , is 
obtained by heating as-m-xylidine with ethylene bromide and sodium 
carbonate, and crystallises in colourless needles melting at 71°. It 
yields no crystalline condensation product with formaldehyde. 1 :4- 

Dixylylpvperazine , 0 6 H s Me 2 *K C G H 3 Me 2 , is formed 

along with dixylylethylenediamine, and forms colourless plates melting 
at 150°. 


m-Tolylethylenediamine reacts with acetaldehyde in a similar 
manner to formaldehyde, producing 1 ; %<$i-m-tolyl-2-methyUetrahy€lro- 

glyoxalim , CHMe<^^ 6 ^ 4 ?f e ), which forms colourless needles 
JN yCf G -H- 4 -Mey'Gxig 

melting at 83° and is very unstable. 

Di-p-tolyltrimethylenediaruine does not react with formaldehyde, 
whilst diphenyltrimethylenediamine undergoes the normal reaction. 
'These two bases, however, do not differ in their behaviour towards 


other aldehydes. Di-p-tolyltrimethylenediamine readily reacts with 
propaldehyde, forming two compounds of the same percentage com¬ 
position, One of these is an amorphous powder melting at 98°, whilst 

the second, OHEt<^^Q^ 4 ^|,g^ 2 ^>OBr 2 , crystallises in short, 

colourless prisms, melts at 268°, and has the molecular weight corre¬ 
sponding with the formula given, according to which it is 1 ; %4olyl-% 
etkylhexahydropyrimidine , Diphenyltrimethylenediamine also yields 
-two compounds with propaldehyde, one of which melts at about 90°, 
and the other at 250°. These have not yet been more closely examined. 
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Di-m-tolylethylenediamine is converted by carbonyl cbloride into 

di-m-tolylethylenecarbamide, co<;w; e ;; which forms colour- 

IN ^ Lq £jl^AL 6 |v £1 2 

less, lustrous plates melting at 146°. A small amount of a dicMoride 
is also produced. Di-o-tolylethylenediamine, on the other hand, does 
not yield a cyclic carbamide derivative, but only the dichloride of di-o- 
tolylethylenedicarbamic acid , C 2 H 4 [N(COGl)*G 6 H 4 Me] 2 , which crys¬ 
tallises in colourless needles melting at 163°. Sodium ethoxicle 
converts it into di-o-tolylethylenediurethane, C 2 H 4 [N(C0 2 Et)*C r H T ] 2 , 
which is a colourless, crystalline powder melting at 79°. This differ¬ 
ence between the behaviour of the wi-compoiind and the coiTespontling 
o-derivative is also to be referred to the stereochemical effect of the 
o-methyl group. A. H. 


Electrolytic Preparation of Benzidine. By Walther Lob 
■(Zeii. Elektrochem ., 1901, 7, 597—603. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 697).—Under certain conditions, azoxybenzene may be reduced to 
benzidine with a yield of 64 to 70 per cent. Azoxy benzene (2 grams) 
is suspended in 25*75 per cent, hydrochloric acid (70 c.c.) containing 
■stannous chloride (1—1*5 grams) in solution, the liquid is placed in a 
porous pot standing in hydrochloric acid; the cathode is formed of 
pure nickel gauze, and it is also used as a stirrer in order to keep the 
azoxybenzene in suspension. The cathodic current density may vary 
from 0*008 to 0*05 ampere per sq. cm., and the temperature from 60° 
to 90°. Little or no benzidine was obtained when other salts were 
added to the solution, or other metals used as cathodes. T. E. 


'Action of 4 'Saccharin” on Phenylhydrazin© Ureide [Phenyl- 
earbazide]. By EL Defournel {Bull. Soc. Ghim 1901, [in], 25, 
604—606).—Phenylcarbazide reacts with a saccharin ” (o-benzoicsul- 
phinide) in methyl alcohol solution to form a compound , 
NHPh-NH*G0-NH-]S T Ph-00-C 6 H 4 *S0 2 -]SfH 2 , 
which crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 98°, and is de¬ 
composed by dilute sulphuric acid, or by prolonged boiling with water, 
with the formation of o-sulphaminobenzoic acid. N. L. 


Thiourea-amidines. By Henry L. "Wheeler (/. Aimr. Chem. Soc., 
1901, 23, 223—227).—Wheeler and Sanders (Abstr., 1900, i, 563) 
have shown that, by the action of organic bases on ureaimino-esters, 
amidines are produced ; this is now confirmed by the preparation of 
phenylbenzenylureaphenylamidine from phenyicarbimide and phenyl- 
benzenylamidine, the product being identical with that previously 
described. 

On the other hand, the compounds obtained (loc, cit .) by the action 
of phenyl- and benzoyl-thiocarbimides on imino-esters, and supposed to 
be phenylbenzenyithiourea-/;-anisylamidine, the corresponding phenyl 
and /5-naphthyl derivatives, benzoylbenzenylthioureaphenylamidine 
and the analogous o-tolyl derivative, are found, on further investiga¬ 
tion, to be phenyl-p-anisyl-, diphenyl-, phenyl-/5~naphthyl~, phenyl- 
benzoyl-, and o-tolylbenzoyl-thiocarbamides respectively. 

The true phenylbenzenyltMoureaphenylamid ine, 
NHPh-CPh'.N-O^NHPh, 
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obtained by the action of phenylthiocarbimide on phenyibenzenyl- 
amidine, crystallises from benzene in slender needles or prisms and 
melts at 138° 3 it is quite different to the product previously described 
under this name. Benzoylthiocarbimide reacts with phenylbenzenyl- 
amidine to form a crystalline substance melting at 162°. E. G. mi 

Synthesis of 1:3:4-Triazole Derivatives. By Guido Pellxzzarx 
and C. Massa (Atti Real. Accacl. Lincei , 1901, [v], 10, i, 363-—367).*— 

.ch:n 

l-Phenyl- 1; 3 : 4 -triazole, may be obtained by the inter¬ 

action of ( 1 ) formylhydrazide and formanilide, ( 2 )diformylhydrazide and 
formanilide, (3) diformylhydrazide and aniline, or (4) aniline (1 mol.), 
hydrazine (1 mol.), and formic acid (2 mols.); it separates from benz¬ 
ene in long needles, or from water in hard prisms, melting at 121 °, 
distils with partial decomposition, and dissolves readily in water or 
alcohol. It has no action on litmus paper, but has basic properties, 
and forms well-defined salts ; with copper sulphate it gives a pale 
azure precipitate, and with mercuric chloride or silver nitrate a white 
precipitate. Its platmichloride separates in yellow needles, and on 
boiling in dilute aqueous solution yields the compound (C 8 H 7 N 3 ) 2 PtCl 4 
as an amorphous, yellow, insoluble powder ; the picrate separates from 
alcohol in slender, yellow needles melting at 169°. 

[With Paoletti.] —Introduced in any way into the animal (frogs 
and dogs) system, it acts as an excitant, producing palpitation, mus¬ 
cular shock, convulsions, and convulsive fits, varying in . duration and 
intensity according to the dose administered. The minimum lethal 
dose is 0*06 gram per kilogram weight of animal. It thus closely re¬ 
sembles strychnine in its action and toxic power. T. EL P. 


Constitution of the Urazines. By Max Busch (Chem. Centr., 
1901, i, 933—937 3 from Festschrift , Erlangen, 1901).—Diphenyl- 
urazine was originally regarded as symmetrical diphenyldiketohexa- 

hydrotetrazine, CO<C^ H ^p^^>CO (Pinner, Absfcr., 1888, 1084; 


Heller, Abstr., 1891, 1213), of which the parent substance is diphenyl- 
carbamide (Curtius and Heidenreich, Abstr., 1895, i, 12). Later, the 

formula or the tautomeric mondhydroxy-modifi- 


cation of this, was assigned to it (Rupe, Abstr., 1896, i, 429 ; 1899, 
i, 356), Prom experiments described below, the author concludes that 
a triazole and not a tetrazine ring is present; he regards diphenyl- 

NH-CCL 

urazine as phenylanilinourazole, -^p^^Q^N'RHPh or 


n:c(oh) 

NPh-CO 


>N*NHPh. 


A symmetrical constitution is excluded by the fact that isomeric pro¬ 
ducts are obtained when, in one case a phenyl compound is taken and 
tolyl introduced, and in the other phenyl is introduced into a tolyl 
compound. The absence of basic properties is remarkable in diphenyl- 
urazine and its alkyloxy-derivatives : but then substances are obtained, 
by analogous methods, from unsymmetrical dialkyIhydrazines, and 
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these have no basic properties either, although they must contain a 
five atom ring. Again, ethyl diphenylcarbazidedicarboxylate, 
C0(NPh’NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , which could hardly form the five-membered ring, 
does not in fact condense to diphenylurazine. Further, the forma¬ 
tion of a benzylidene derivative of monophenylurazine is difficult to 
understand if the presence of a six-memberecl ring is assumed; and the 
reaction of monoarylurazines with nitrous acid is analogous to that of 
unsymmetrical disubstituted hydrazines in general. 

Ethyl 2 : 5 - diphenylcarhazide- 1 -carhoxylate, 

NHPh-NH-CO-FTPh-NH-COgEt, 

from ethyl chlorocarbonylphenylcarbazinate, C001*NPh’MH e 00 2 Et 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 957), and phenylhydrazine, melts at 186° and has no 
basic properties ; it forms a yellowish, unstable, mononitroso-de rivative 
decomposing at 121—122°. When heated at 200°, or digested with 
very dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide at 40—50°, it is converted 
quantitatively into phenylanilinourazole (diphenylurazine), which can 
also be prepared by warming diphenylcarbazide, CO(NH*NHPh) 2 , and 
ethyl chloroformate with pyridine in benzene solution. This substance 
is a strong acid, dissolving even in aqueous alkali carbonates and 
ammonia ; from these solutions, it is precipitated by mineral acids, 
but not by acetic acid. It forms methyl and benzyl ethers melting at 
153° and 176—177° respectively; these have no acid character. It 
and the methyl ether form miroso-derivatives which melt at 120° and 
89—90°; the nitrosoamine formed from the benzyl ether is oily. 

By analogous methods, the following compounds were prepared ; the 
numbers given are their melting points. Ethyl 2-phenyl-5--p-tolylcarh- 
azide-l-carboxylate , 200° ; phenyl-p-toluinourazole, 238°, its acetyl deri¬ 
vative, 146—147°. The isomeric 5-phenyl-%p-tolyl compounds, 
T74—175°, 239*5°, and 170° respectively. Ethyl chi or ocarhony l-p-tolyl- 
carbazinate, 94°. Phenylanisidinourazole, 205*5°; the isomeric anisyl- 
anilinourazole, 242°. 

Urazoles were also obtained from ethyl ehlorocarbonylphenylcarb- 
azinate by the action of methylhydrazine and of as-diethyl- and 
dibenzyl-hydrazines. Phenylmethylaminourazole has been described 
already as phenylurazine (Abstr., 1900, i, 314) ; its methyl ether 
forms a benzylidene compound melting at 139—140°. 

Ethyl %phemjl~5-dieihylcarbcizide-\-carboxylate , 195—196°; some 
ethoxyphenyldiazolone (Abstr., 1899, i, 957) is formed along with it. 
Phenykliethylaminourazole, 137—138°; its ethyl ether , 76°. 

Ethyl 2-phenyl-5 dibenzylcarbazide- 1-carboxylate, 135—136°. Phenyl- 
dibenzylmninourazole , 185—186°. 

Methenylcarbohydrazide, (Curtins and Heiden- 

reich, Abstr., 1895, i, 12), is converted by nitrous acid into 3-hydroxy- 

jsr-NH 

1:2:4-triazole, (Widman and Cleve, Abstr., 1898, 

i, 335). O. F. B. 

Dyes for Fats. By Legnor Michaeus (Virchow Arch., 1901, 
104, 263—270),—By a seines of comparative experiments, the author 
has found that only azo-compounds which possess no salt-forming 

VOL. LXXX. i. m m 
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group are capable of dyeing fats. Thus soudan III (azobenzene-azo- 
/J-naphthol), benzene-azo-/ 3 -naphthol, benzene-azo-^-cresol, azo-o- 
tolueneazo-/3-naphthol, and benzeneazophenetole, which are all insoluble 
in alkalis, all dye fats, whereas benzeneazo-a-naphthol and benzene- 
azo-o-cresol, which are soluble in alkalis, do not act in this way. A 
number of these chemically indifferent dyes just mentioned are deriva¬ 
tives of phenols, but as they are insoluble in alkalis they probably 
have the tautomeric quinone structure. The benzidine dyes, such as 
diphenyltetrazodi-/3-naphthol and diphenyltetrazodi-y>-eresol, which are 
also insoluble in alkalis, also act as dyes, but are not practically con¬ 
venient. The most suitable of all is azo-o-tol uene-azo-/ 3 -naphthoI, 
O 6 H 4 Me*ISr 2 -C 6 H 3 Me*N 2 ’C 10 H G *OH, which is sold as scarlet Id, or 
“ Fett ponceau.” A. XT. 

Proteids. By Ivar Bang (Zeit. physiol. Clrnn 1901, 32, 79 —80). 
By Albrecht Kossel (ibid., 81).—Polemical. J. J. S. 

Proteids. By Adolf Jolles (Ber. } 1901, 34,1447—1448 ; Zeit. 
physiol. Chem 1901, 32, 361 —392).—Four types of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds are produced by the oxidation of proteids (this vol., i, 262), 
namely, (1) ammonia (traces only), (2) carbamide, (3) substances 
such as methyl amine and aminoacetic acid which are precipitated 
by phosphotungstic acid, ( 4 ) substances not precipitated by phospho- 
tungstic acid. The proportions of nitrogen in each form found were 
as follows: 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Total. 

Crystallised egg-albumin ... 

11*80 

3-12 

— 

14*98 

Crystallised serum-globulin . 

12-00 

3*93 

— 

15-94 

Crystallised serum-albumin. 

12*97 

3-18 

— 

16-04 

Oxyhemoglobin. 

15-43 

1-50 

— 

16*91 

Casein. 

11*12 

3*90 

— 

15-30 

Fibrin... 

7*56 

.4-09 

4-87 

16-64 

Yitellin from yolk of egg ... 

11*96 

3*21 

— 

15-30 

Yitellin from plants . 

8-22 

3*23 

6*19 

17-98 


The production of carbamide in quantities varying from 45 to 90 
per cent, of the total nitrogen is of importance as indicating the 
presence of -CO-NH- groups. T. M. L. 

Breaking down of Albuminoids or Protoplasmides. By 
Alexandre Etard (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1184—1187),—When 
decalcified beef bone is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid (20 : 100 ) for 
several hours and the product is treated with excess of barium 
hydroxide, it yields glycine, leucine, a little tyrosine, a syrupy substance 
very soluble in methyl alcohol, and a deliquescent substance, which is 
quite insoluble in methyl alcohol and has the composition 

Ci S H 4 i O 20 lSr 5 Ba2. 

When the barium is removed from the latter by treatment with 
sulphuric acid and methyl alcohol, a white, deliquescent, granular, 
crystalline substance of the composition C 18 H 35 0 15 N 5 is obtained, 
which the author calls hos-osieoplasmide. One mol. combines with 
one mol. of barium oxide, yielding C ls H 35 0 15 N 5 ,Ba0. The author 
regards these substances, derived from albuminoids or protoplasmides, 
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as nitrogenous saccharides, the hydrolysis of the albuminoids being 
analogous to that of the condensed saccharides. C. H, B. 

Detection of Cystin and of Cystein in the decomposition 
Products of Proteids. By Gustav Embden (Zeit. physiol . Ohem ., 
1901, 82, 94—103. Compare Mbrner, ibid,, 28, 595)*—The author 
adopts a somewhat modified form of Mbrner’s latest method for the 
isolation of cystin. Horn shavings are boiled for several hours with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, neutralised with sodium hydroxide, 
kept for 24 hours, filtered, the filtrate slightly acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and evaporated to crystallisation. The crystals are first 
treated with water, and then with very dilute nitric acid in order to 
remove admixed tyrosine. Cystin may also be isolated in the form of its 
insoluble copper salt, which crystallises in at least two distinct forms. 
Cystein is also present in the products formed when serum-albumin, 
egg-albumin, or edestin is boiled with hydrochloric acid, J. J. S. 

Combination of Fat and Proteid. By Joseph Herring (Pjliiger's 
Archiv, 1901, 85, 330—344).—After removal of the fat from proteid 
by a Soxhlet’s apparatus, and subsequent peptic digestion, the residue 
yielded no ethereal extract in the majority of proteid materials investi¬ 
gated, namely, serum-albumin, proteids of muscle, casein, lactalbumln, 
oxyhsemoglobin, egg-albumin, ovomucoid, and various vegetable proteids. 
Afewproteid substances like mucin and sertim-globulin gave a small } T ield 
of ethereal extract (fat) in the same circumstances. Whether this fat 
is in chemical union with the proteid is not proved. W. D. BE. 

Formation of Urea by the Oxidation of Albumin by means 
of Ammonium Persulphate. By Louis Hugounenq ( Compt. rend., 
1901, 132, 1240—1241).—To ammoniacal aqueous solutions of egg- 
albumin maintained at a temperature of 90°, sufficient ammonium 
persulphate is added to completely oxidise the albumin. Eronx the 
product of the reaction, urea was isolated, by evaporating,and extracting 
with alcohol-ether; it represents 5 per cent of the albumin oxidised. 

K. J. P. O. 

Optical Activity of Lecithin. By C. TJlpiani (Atti Beal. Accad. 
Lined, 1901, [v], 10, i, 368—375).—For the preparation of lecithin 
from yolk of egg, the author makes use of Streaker*s method of extrac¬ 
tion with a mixture of alcohol and ether. The distillation of the latter 
is, however, done away with, as in the event of the lecithin being 
optically active the heating would be liable to cause racemisation. The 
lecithin is separated in the form of its eadmiochloride, which, after 
purification, is suspended in alcohol and treated with either lead hydr¬ 
oxide or moist silver oxide ; in the latter case, a solution perfectly free 
from cadmium or chlorine is obtained. This solution of lecithin is 
dextrorotatory, but it was not found possible to separate from it an 
appreciable quantity of lecithin, although voluminous white flocks are 
precipitated when the liquid is cooled by means of solid carbon dioxide 
and liquid air. For the rotation of the eadmiochloride, determined in 

the following numbers were obtained: 
a]f(c 1*9936)+ 11*41°; [a (c 3*0224) 


alcoholic carbon disulphide, 
[ajf (c 0*9968)+ 11*41°; [ 
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These results show that lecithin is really optically active, the inactive 
products previously obtained being due to racemisation brought about 
by heating during the preparation. The asymmetric formula must 
hence be assigned to lecithin, which is the first mixed compound ether 
.known to exhibit optical activity. T. TL P. 

Spectral Reactions of Blood in presence of Formaldehyde. 
By Bernhard Tollens (JBer., 1901, 34, 1426—1427).-—The difficulty 
of observing the absorption band of the reduced haemoglobin of blood, 
which is broader but weaker than those of oxyhaemoglobin, is removed 
if formaldehyde is added to the liquid. The presence of this compound 
does not interfere in the slightest degree with the two oxyhemoglobin 
absorption bands, but when the solution is gently heated with am¬ 
monium sulphide, these two bands gradually disappear and almost 
exactly midway between them a third black band of nearly the same 
intensity comes into view. If now the cooled liquid is shaken in the 
air, this new band vanishes and the two oxy haemoglobin bands reappear; 
the latter give way to the middle band when the liquid is warmed, and 
so on. In presence of carbon monoxide, this action of formaldehyde 
does not take place, for the two carbon monoxide-hannoglobin bands 
then persist even after warming with ammonium sulphide. 

T. II. P. 

Hexon Bases in Heteroalbumose and in Peptone (Beutero- 
albumose). By H. C. ITaslam (Zoit, physiol, Chem 1901, 32, 54—58). 
—Kossel and Kutscher’s method for estimating hexon bases has been 
employed in the case of heteroalbumose and also of deuteroalbumose, 
both of which were obtained from Witte’s peptone. 

The percentages found were: 

Hu min 

Histidine. Arginine. Lysine, Ammonia, nitrogen. 

Deuteroalbumose ... 1*5 7T 6*9 0*98 6T> 

Heteroalbumose. 2*2 4*9 3*5 0*79 14*8 

j. j. a 

Preparation of pur© Amphopeptone. By Paul MIjhle (Ghem, 
Gentr,, 1901, i, 1205 ; from Dias. Leipzig ),—By employing Siegfried’s 
method of precipitating the iron salts (this voh, i, 57) two peptones, 
C 21 H 34 O 0 N c and O 21 H a0 O 10 ‘N 6 , have been isolated from the product of 
the peptic digestion of fibrin. The pure am phopep tones form white 
powders, are not deliquescent, and have distinctly acid diameters. 
They do not form silver salts of constant composition, but the barium 
salts, (Og'jIIg^G^N^gBa and (O^II^Oj^lSF^gBa, and the zinc salts, 
(C 21 H^0 g R 6 ) o Zn and (C 21 H S5 O 10 N <5 ) 2 Zn, have been prepared. Ampho- 
peptone has [<x] D - 27*24. Molecular weight determinations by Beck¬ 
mann's method confirmed the formulae quoted. By the action of fuming 
hydrochloric acid on amphopeptone, lysine and arginine (?) were obtained 
together with tyrosine. E, W. W, 
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Action of Nitrons Acid on Propylene ; Propylene Nitrosite. 
By Nicolaus I. Demjanoff (J. Buss. Phys . Chem. Soc., 1901, 33, 
275—279). —By passing nitrogen trioxide, prepared from nitric acid 
and arsenic trioxide, through an ethereal solution of propylene, 
propylene nitrosite, C 3 IT 0 O 3 N 2 , is obtained; it crystallises from ethyl 
acetate in shining, white prisms which melt and evolve gas at 
119—120°. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into propylenediam ine. 

Prom this and earlier results, the author concludes that when acted 
on by nitrous acid, hydrocarbons of the types R*CHICH 2 and 
yield nitrosites of the formula C n H 2 ^N 2 G 3 , whilst hydro¬ 
carbons having the constitution B^C.’GIPJEl or .R 2 ICIC*K 2 g* ve n ^ ro ~ 
sates of the composition C n TI sn N 2 0 4 " T. H. P. 

Propylliexamethylen©. By Nicolai Kursanoff (J. Buss. Phys. 
Chem. Soc 1901, 33, 410—412; Per., 1901, 34, 2035—2036).— 
Propylliexamethylene, obtained together with hexanaphthylene and 
an unsaturated hydrocarbon of higher boiling point when zinc 
propiodide acts on chlorohexamethylene, boils at 155—156° under 
730 mm. pressure ; Sabatier and Senderens (this vol., i, 263) gave 
153—154°. It has a sp. gr. 0*7996 at 0°/0° and 0*7865 at 20°/0°. 
It exhibits all the properties of the naphthenes and is slowly 
dissolved in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*53, whilst with bi’omine in presence 
of aluminium bromide it yields an oily bromide. T. H. P« 

Action of Cuprous Salts on Hydrocarbons and Carbon 
Monoxide. By Marcisllin P. E. Berthelot (Ann. Chirm. Phys., 
1901, [vii], 23, 32—39).—A hydrochloric acid solution of cuprous 
chloride containing its constituents in the proportions corresponding 
with the formula CuCl,3 -42HC1,17*5 H 2 0, when maintained for 8 days 
in contact with carbon monoxide under the ordinary pressure and at a 
temperature of 8°, absorbs about 50 times its volume of the gas, the 
relation between the two reagents being expressed moleeularly in the 
following manner, CuOl,0*8700. On examining the product, it is 
found that the gas exists partly in solution and partly in the crys¬ 
tallised compound, 20u01,00,H 2 0. 

The maximum absorption of acetylene effected under similar con¬ 
ditions by a cuprous chloride solution of the concentration indicated, 
agrees with the relationship 3CuCl,0 ? H 2 ; in the case of ethylene, the 
ratio is Cud,0*17C 2 H 4 . The absorption of propylene by the cuprous 
solution is very slow at the commencement, but goes on increasing 
until after 63 days the ratio is Cu01,0‘25C 8 H 6 . A similar reaction is 
observed in the case of trimethylene, the ratio after 63 days^ being 
CuCl,0*33C s H 6 . An excess of trimethylene, when maintained in con¬ 
tact with the cuprous chloride, is partly dissolved and partly converted 
into propylene. The action of cuprous chloride on propylene 
and trimethylene does not end with the formation of substances 
corresponding with . the compound 2GuCl,CO, and dissociating 
yob. lxxx, i f n n 
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when subjected to changes of pressure or temperature. The cuprous 
liquid containing either of the two hydrocarbons does not evolve any 
gas when diluted or boiled ; it seems to contain some ethereal product 
united with the copper salt. * T. M. 

Action of Acetylene on Cuprous Chloride dissolved in a 
neutral solution of Potassium Chloride. .By It. Oiiavastelon 
{Gompt. rend,, 1901,182,1489—1492. Compare Abstr,, 1900, i, 470).— 
When a current of acetylene plays over the surface of a saturated 
solution of cuprous and potassium chlorides, a purple precipitate is 
produced consisting of the compound C a ir a ,0ii i{ 01 1 »0u a 0, and the 
solution becomes acid. On passing the gas into the liquid and 
thoroughly agitating the mixture, the purple precipitate becomes 
rapidly converted into the yellow crystals, OoH^t ( 011 ^ 01 ^) 0 , 1 ^ 0 !.] 2 . 
When the solutions are diluted, the purple precipitate is produced 
whether the mixture is agitated or not. Cl. T. M. 

Acety leu old Metallic Radicles. By M aboeilin P. E. Berth klot 
(Gompt, rend,, 1901, 132, 1525—1527),—Recent experiments confirm 
the view that the acetylides t\M a and U a MII correspond with the sul¬ 
phides SM a and SMH, and the metallic ammonia derivatives 
NM fl , NM 2 H, and NMH a . Many of the compounds of the acetylides 
maybe regarded as containing a radicle of the type 0 2 R a? this group being 
analogous to the substituted ammonium radicle NB 4 . The simple and 
double nitrates, sulphates, chlorides, and iodides of silver acetylide may 
be considered to contain the radicle O a Ag 3 , whilst the cuprous salts 
have the groups C a Cu 3 , C a HCii a , and G a H 2 Gu. The double iodide may 
be written C 2 Cu 3 I,OuI, and Ohavasfcelon’s compounds (compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 470, and preceding abstract) may be formulated in the following 
manner, (O a H a Cu)Cl,Ou01, or O a HCu a Cl,HCl, and (C 2 Cu a )Cl,(hi(Il, 1L(), 
or (C s> Cu 3 )Cu 01 2 ,H 2 0, this compound corresponding with the author’s 
salts (C a Ag 3 )01,AgCl and (C 2 Cu 3 )I,CuI (Abstr., 1900, I, 324). The more 
complex derivatives studied by Cliavastelon may be similarly repre¬ 
sented. G. T. M. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Acetylene, By Giusufl'K Tkbtoni and 
L. Mascauelli (Atti Real , Accad . Lincei , 1901, [v], 10, i, 442—444. 
Compare Baschieri, Abstr., 1900, i, 534).—By passing acetylene into 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 in a flask immersed in water until the acid 
assumes a dark green colour, and then gradually pouring it into a large 
volume of cold water, besides nitroform and the neutral substance, 
0 6 H 4 0 3 N 4 , obtained by Bascliiori (loc, eit,), the following compounds 
are formed : 

(1) A straw-yellow, explosive substance melting at 78° without de¬ 
composition; when crystallised from benzene or light petroleum, copious 
evolution of nitrous fumes occurs, and transparent, colourless crystals 
of a neutral compound , C 4 H 2 0 8 N 4 , melting at 108°, separate ; this 
compound, which has the normal molecular weight in acetic acid or 
benzene, can be crystallised unchanged from boiling water and is 
readily soluble in the organic solvents. 

(2) A monobasic acid, 0 4 H 3 O a N, separating from toluene in large, 
faintly yellowish crystals melting at 149°; it dissolves readily in 
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alkalis and in the ordinary solvents, and lias the normal molecular 
weight in freezing acetic acid, whilst its aqueous solution has a strong 
acid reaction and can bo titrated with potassium hydroxide. It forms 
a stable silver salt which forms a yellowish, curdy precipitate melting 
and decomposing with a slight explosion at about 105°. T. II. P. 

Propyl*^-nitrole and s-Tetramethyldinitroazoxymetliane. By 
A. SciiOFEii (Ber.j 1901, 34, 1910—1914).—Propyl-^r-nitrole, which is 
best prepared by the action of an aqueous solution of nitrous acid on 
acetoxime, yields acetoxime when treated with alcoholic sodium hydr¬ 
oxide or when reduced by means of aluminium amalgam. The nitrole, 
when treated with aniline or benzylainine, yields diazoaminohenzene or 
benzaldehyde respectively. s-Tetramethyldinitroazoxymethane boils at 
about 100° under 25 mm. pressure with slight decomposition, is only 
reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid, is not changed by potassium hydr¬ 
oxide or fuming nitric acid, but is decomposed by bromine and by con¬ 
centrated sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. II. H. P. 

Etherification by Means of Inorganic Salts. 33y Giuseppe 
Oddq (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 285—374).—The author gives first a 
historical account of the etherification of alcohol, and then the con¬ 
clusions drawn from a large number of experiments on etherification 
by inorganic salts. He finds that the degree of readiness with which 
alcohols are etherified incrcasos with their molecular weight, and is also 
influenced by the presence in the molecule of a. side chain in a neigh¬ 
bouring position to the hydroxyl group ; the collateral chains render 
the hydroxyl less readily mobile, and when this group is removed by a 
more or less energetic reagent, there is a tendency for the tension 
holding together the atoms in the molecule to be released and further 
breaking down to occur. Thus isobutyi alcohol, when treated at 200° 
with anhydrous copper sulphate, yields asobutyl ether together with a 
little zsobutane, whilst with ferric chloride or stannous sulphate it 
gives only diisobutene. A similar influence is exerted on the hydrogen 
atom of the OH group in fsoamyl alcohol, which, with the last-named 
salt, yields dimethylallene. 

The fatty alcohols used by the author were methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
w-butyl, isobutyl, ismmyl, «-lieptyl, w-octyl, and cetyl; it is found 
that all the saturated, primary, aliphatic alcohols are etherified at 200° 
by some of the salts of the heavy metals, and often by very small 
proportions of these salts. 

The etherifying action of a toge number of compounds on benzyl 
and cumyl alcohols was investigated, the main bulk of the author’s ex¬ 
periments being made with these two alcohols. None of the inorganic 
oxides and hydroxides having a basic character (sodium, calcium, and 
zinc oxides, potassium, ferric, and stannous hydroxides) have any 
etherifying action on these alcohols even on long boiling; antimony 
and arsenic trioxides act slowly and to some extent as reducers, whilst 
phosphoric oxide etherifies them very rapidly even when traces of it 
only are present; the chlorides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals 
are quite inactive, whilst nickel chloride and zinc iodide tend to bring 
about more complex condensations, and silver chloride etherifies cumyl 
alcohol readily, but is without action on benzyl alcohol; of the other 

ii n % 
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chlorides, that of magnesium has but a slight action, those of cobalt, 
cadmium and iodine, and mercuric and mercurous chlorides act slowly, 
but give good yields of ether, whilst the chlorides of copper, aluminium, 
and antimony and sulphur monochloride act still better, and stannous, 
stannic, ferric, and zinc chlorides give the best results. Hydrochloric 
acid and alkyl chlorides etherify but slowly, whilst sulphuric acid, oven 
traces of it, acts very rapidly. The sulphates show actions similar to 
those of the corresponding chlorides. In the aromatic, as in the 
aliphatic series, the degree of readiness with which the alcohols undergo 
etherification increases with the molecular weight, and for alcohols 
containing an equal number of carbon atoms in the molecule, one 
belonging to the aromatic series is more readily etherified than one of 
the aliphatic series. 

The results of the author’s measurements lead to the conclusion 
that the power to cause etherification of the primary saturated alcohols 
is possessed by salts of the heavy metals and of magnesium formed 
with energetic acids, and this is more especially the case with those 
tending to form basic salts. At the temperature of 200°, all the 
normal salts of the alkali and alkaline-earth motals are inactive, as 
are also their oxides, basic hydroxides, and carbonates. 

The author finds further that along with the increasing readiness of 
the alcohols to etherify as the molecular weight and the complexity of 
the space formula of the alcohol increase, there is a corresponding 
diminution in the stability of the ether formed. 

After discussing the various hypotheses which have from time to 
time been put forward to explain the mechanism of etherification, the 
author gives his own views on the subject. In the case of ferric chloride, 
for example, he considers the action on alcohol to consist of the re¬ 
placement of the chlorine atoms by radicles, *OCHJR, hydrogen chloride 
being evolved, and the compounds Fe01 2 *0*0fl' 2 tl, Fe01(0*CH 2 R) 2 , 
arid Fe(0*CH 3 I»r) 8 , being formed; the hydrogen chloride may, under 
favourable conditions, react with the alcohol, yielding an alkyl chloride, 
which with the above compounds gives ferric chloride and the ether 
corresponding with the alcohol, thus; 

FeGVO’OHJt 4 OHJRCl « FqG1 3 4 (ROH,).A 

FeCl(OHJHjt)., 4 20IUIC1 « FeCtf, 4 2(K0H.,)0. 

Fo( 0-UH 2 1'4 ' 4 60H“RCI «• FoCl a 4 ^EOlQO. 

These views are supported by the fact that in all the eases examined 
the formation of hydrogen chloride and alkyl chloride was observed ; 
the metallic alkoxides are unstable and difficult to isolate, but their 
existence is indicated by the formation of benzyl ethyl ether when 
benzyl alcohol is treated with ferric chloride and ethyl iodide, Similar 
explanations hold for the etherification produced by other salts. 

The experimental results are given in detail. T. If. P. 

Contact Action and the Secondary and Tertiary Alcohols. 
By Auguste Trillat (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1495—1497. Com¬ 
pare this voh, i, 441),—The vapour of -isopropyl alcohol, when mixed 
with air and passed over a heated platinum spiral, undergoes oxidation, 
the yield of acetone being 16 per cent, see. Butyl alcohol, when 
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similarly treated, yielded a small quantity of methyl ethyl ketone, 
whilst sec.octyl alcohol (methylhexylcarbinol) gave rise to methyl 
hexyl ketone ; sec .amyl alcohol furnished traces of a ketonic compound 
which was not identified. 

A Butyl alcohol under these conditions is oxidised, yielding acetone 
and formaldehyde. Since acetone itself, when oxidised by oxygen in 
contact with the heated spiral, yields formaldehyde, this product, in the 
preceding example, may b© derived either directly from the alcohol, 
CMe 0 *OH + 20 =» COMe 2 + CH 2 0 + H 2 0, or by a secondary oxidation 
of the ketone. The amount of acid produced is negligible. 

tert.Amyl alcohol, CMe 2 Et'OH, behaves similarly, also giving rise to 
acetone and formaldehyde. G. T. M. 

Active Erythritols. By L£on Maquenne and Gabriel Bertrand 
(Cornet, rend., 1901, 132, 1419—1421).—The active erythritols 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 423, 424, 472) are identical in crystalline form, and 
show faces of the hexagonal prism e 2 t and of the rhombohedron p 
without any trace of hemihedrism. Both are negatively uniaxial. 
d-Erythritol [1 ; 0*48005 5 pp — 130°20', pe 2 = 119°4'], J-erythritol 
[1:0*47820; ^==130°30 r ,^ 2 =119 0 ]. 

In both cases, the rotatory power in alcoholic solution is opposite in 
sign to the rotatory power in aqueous solution. Z-Erythritol in water 
has [ a] D -f4°*33, in alcohol of 90° [a] D -10 o, 5 and in alcohol of 
95°, *~XX°‘50, whilst for cZ-erythritol the corresponding values are 
~4°*40, + 10°*1Q, and + 11°*10. 

The tetracetins of the active erythritols are syrupy and non-crystal- 
lisable ; when dissolved in chloroform, the values of [a] D are + 21 0, 6 and 
- 19° *28 respectively. The dibenzoic acetals crystallise in slender, 
white needles melting at 231° and subliming slowly even at 200°. 
The divaleric acetals crystallise in nacreous plates melting at 
105—-106°. 

When oxidised with nitric acid, d-erythritol yields ordinary tartaric 
acid, whilst Z-erythritol yields a tartaric acid with equal optical activity 
of opposite sign. All the active compounds described above yield 
racemic modifications. C. H. B. 

Racemic Erythritol. By Lj&on Maquenne and Gabriel Ber¬ 
trand ( Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 1565—1567).— 1 The authors, being in 
possession of a stereoisomeric pair of erythritols, have synthesised the 
racemic compound formerly obtained by Grinerfrom the stereoisomeric 
crotonylen© dibromides (Abstr., 1893, i, 450; 1894, i, 62). The in¬ 
active substance is more soluble than its components; it is probably a 
pseudoracemic compound, and may be caused. to separate from its 
saturated solutions by the addition of traces of either of the active 
forms. 

The properties of the tetracetyl, dibenzylidene and diheptylidene 
derivatives of the authors’ racemic compound agree entirely with those 
of the corresponding compounds prepared by Griner. G. T. M. 

Constitution of mixed Carbonic Esters of Alcohols and 
Phenols. By Paul Cazentove (Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 
632—636),—An attempt to show that the two hydroxyl groups of 
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carbonic acid are not identical in function, one being acidic andho 
other alcoholic?. T, M. L. 

Optical Activity of Lecithin. II. By 0. Vivum (Atti .Real 
Aecad. Lined, 1901, [v ), 10, i, 421-—425. Compare thin vol., i, 
491).—Locithin cadmiochloride, prepared as previously described 
(loc. eit .), gives on analysis results agreeing well with numbers for. a 
lecithin containing either two stearic acid residues or two oleic acid 
residues. On decomposing the compound with barium hydroxide and 
treating the soap formed with hydrochloric acid, a mixture of stearic 
and oleic acids is obtained. Whether both the acids occur in the same 
lecithin molecule or whether several lecithins exist containing different 
fatty acids is as yet uncertain. T. -IE E* 

Calcium Glyceroarsenate. Ey Camille Paget* (J. Pkarm 
j vi ], 13, 449—452).—With the view of administering arsenic in a 
form analogous to glyeerophosphorie acid, the author has prepared 
calcium glyceroarsenate, C n H 0 (OH) 2 *O*AsO a (Ja,2H 2 (), by heating a 
mixture of glycerol and arsenic acid for several days, then neutralising 
with milk of lime, filtering, evaporating, and precipitating with 95 per 
cent, alcohol. The dried product is a powder, insoluble in water 
and in alcohol, but readily soluble in mineral and organic acids, and 
especially in a weak solution of citric acid. The arsenic which it 
contains cannot be detected by ammonium molybdate or by hydrogen 
sulphide. M. J. B. 

Manganic Acetate. By Odin T. Christensen (Zeil anorg* Ohem, t 
1901, 27, 321—340).—Bee this vol., ii, 512. 

Dry Distillation of the Salts of Fatty Acids. By Walther 
Dilthey (Her., 1901, 34, 2115—2125).—Calcium valerate (900 grams) 
yields on dry distillation an oily distillate (287 grams) consisting of a 
mixture of ketones and aldehydes, accompanied by a gaseous product 
which, when passed through bromine, gives rise to 323 grams of 
olefine dibromides, the residual gas consisting of carbon monoxide, 
methane, ethane, and hydrogen. The olefines consist chiefly of the 
butylenes, accompanied by smaller quantities of ethylene, propylene, 
and traces of the higher homologues ; these hydrocarbons were identi¬ 
fied by an examination of their bromine and iodine derivatives. The 
mixture of aldehydes and ketones contains the following compounds: 
Valeraldehyde, valerone, methyl mhutyi ketone, the ketone Y'i.Y 
probably a methyl amyl ketone, an isomeride of valerone, and notable 
quantities of the higher ketones. The unsaturated aldehyde, u-mh 
propyb/5~^obutylacraldehyclo, could not be detected amongst the pro¬ 
ducts of distillation; this substance, when present in a mixture, is 
readily identified by means of its condensation product, 
with aminoguanidine, this derivative crystallising from alcohol in 
yellow needles. 

On dry distillation, a mixture of potassium isovalerate and sodium 
acetate yields carbon monoxide, hydrogen, methane, butylene, &opropyl 
alcohol, and a mixture of ketones consisting chiefly of methyl isobutyl 
feetone. G. T„ M* 
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Preparation of Acid Anhydrides by the aid of Tertiary 
Amines. By Edgar Wedekind (Ber., 1901, 34, 2070—2077).—The 
acid chlorides react with tertiary amines, forming the hydrochloride of 
the amine and the acid anhydride, if sufficient water be present in the 
mixture, In some cases, the anhydride can be obtained by mixing the 
acid chloride and amine, filtering from the hydrochloride which 
separates out, and then adding the requisite amount of water to the 
filtrate, which probably contains an unstable intermediate product of 
the type CR 2 !CO. &oButyric anhydride is readily formed when the 
corresponding chloride is mixed with pyridine in ethereal solution, the 
pyridine hydrochloride filtered off, and cold water added, and iso- 
valeric anhydride can be prepared in a similar manner* a-Bromo- 
propionic anhydride and a-bromo^obutyric anhydride can also be 
prepared by treating the chlorides with pyridine in ethereal solution 
and pouring the mixture on to ice. Cinnamic anhydride is best pre¬ 
pared by mixing the chloride with pyridine and treating the compact 
mass with warm water. Phenylacetic chloride also reacts in a similar 
manner, but the anhydride is not always produced, the reaction being 
evidently a complicated one ; diphenylacetone is always obtained in 
the reaction, and is probably formed by the decomposition of pyridine 
phenylacetate on distillation. 

Biphenylacetonesemicarbazone crystallises in pointed needles or silvery 
plates melting at 145—146°. A. H. 

Action of Iodine on the Silver Salts of Hydroxy-acids. By 
R. 0, Herzog and R* Reiser (MoncUsh,, 1901, 22, 357—360),—The 
reaction of the silver salts of a-hydroxy-acids with iodine are repre¬ 
sented thus: 

2 R * OH (OH) * OOn Ag + I a - 2AgI + CO a + R-OH(OH)’OO a H + R-OHO. 
2CR a (OH)*OO a Ag + I a - 2AgI + C0 2 + R*C(OH)«C0 2 H + COR*. 

Lactic acid yields aldehyde; glycollic acid, formaldehyde; mandelic 
acid, benzal delay de, and a-hydroxy fsobutyric acid, acetone. In all 
cases, the reaction takes place with ease, and the aldehyde or ketone Is 
readily isolated. From glyceric acid (a/Mihydroxy propionic acid) 
glyeolaldehycle is not obtained, but formaldehyde. K. J. P. O. 

Production of Methylsuccimc Acid from Pyruvic Acid. 
By Ludwio Wolff ( Annalen , 1901, 317, 22—26. Compare this voh, 
i, 602).—Pyruvic acid, after purification by repeated distillation under 
15 mm. pressure, yields only traces of methylsuccmie acid when heated 
to its boiling point under atmospheric pressure, but when treated with 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, a notable quantity of the dibasic acid 
is produced ; a yield of 60 per cent, is obtained when the ketonxc acid 
is first converted into a-ketovaleroiactone-y-carboxylic acid, the inter¬ 
mediate compound being heated with the mineral acid for 1 hour at 
120°. A smaller yield Is obtained on beating the intermediate product 
with water at 120°; pyruvic acid itself, under these conditions, does 
not give rise^to any methylsuccinic acid. G. T. M. 

a-Hydroxy-/3-butenoic Acid (Vinylglycollie Acid) and its 
Decompositions, By G. van der Slben (Froe> lu Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam , 1901, 4, 79—83)*—-The nitrile of a-hydroxy-^butenoio 
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acid boils at 93—94° under 16—17 min. pressure, and forms an acetate 
when treated with acetic; anhydride. Both the nitrile and its acetate 
are converted into the amide of a Jiydroxy-fi-butmoic acid by the action 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; this melts at 80'8° and when hydro¬ 
lysed yields the acid, which crystallises in needles, boils at .125 —130° 
under 12—13 mm. pressure, has a dissociation constant 0*0*16, and 
forms an ethyl ester boiling at 173° under 756*5 mm. pressure. The 
dibromo-amide does not melt, but chars when heated ; the dihmmo-aeid 
melts at 121—-121*5° and yields a-hydroxybutyrie acid when reduced 
with sodium amalgam. a-Hydroxybutenoxc acid when treated with 
strong acids, yields propionylformic acid, which melts at 31 *5—32°, 
boils at 73—75° under 15 mm. pressure, and forms a phenylhydrazove 
melting at 143—-144°, and an oxime melting and decomposing at 154° ; 
ethyl pTopionylformalc boils at 66—67° under 16 mm. pressure, and 
forms a phen,ylhydrazone molting at 191°. When a-hydroxyhutenoic 
acid is treated with alkalis, a crystalline acid (probably 2 -hydroxy- 
A "’detrahydrophthalic acid) is formed ; it melts at 142—142*5°, and loses 
a mol. of carbon dioxide forming a syrupy acid (probably o kotohexa- 
hydrobonzoic acid), which forms a phmylhydrazom melting at 159°, an 
oxime decomposing at about 177°, and by further elimination of carbon 
dioxide yields an oil (probably cyclohexanone). R. H. P. 


Geometrically Isomeric Derivatives of Ethereal Formylpro- 
pionates. By Wilhelm Wislicenus and Charles L. Wolfe (Annalen, 
1901, 310, 333.—336. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 597, and this voL, 
i, 361).—.Ethyl formyl propionate resembles ethyl formyl acetate in 
yielding two isomeric p -nitrobmzoates when its sodium derivative is 
treated with ^-nitrobenzoic chloride. 

The a-co in pound is obtained when the condensation is effected in 
cold dry ether free from alcohol; it crystallises from, alcohol and melts 
at 120—121°. The /^-compound is produced either by heating its 
isomeride at 240—250° in sealed tubes, or by the direct action of 
pnitrohenzoic chloride on the sodium derivative of ethyl formyl propionate 
dissolved in a dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide solution; it crystallises 
from alcohol, melts at 140—142°, and can bo heated to 250° without 
undergoing any change. 


The configuration 


E\*COMl 


Me-C-OCLEt’ 


in which the acidic 


groups are arranged on opposite sides of the ethylonoid carbon atoms, 
is ascribed to the more stable /^derivative, the labile alsomcride 
having in all probability the structure represented by 

no 2 -o 0 h 4 -oo 2 ^*h 

C0 2 Et*G*Me 


G, T. ML 


Nitration of Ethereal Acetoacetates and their Acyl Deriva¬ 
tives. By Louis Bouveault and A. Bongert (Cornpt. rend., 1901, 
132, 1569—1572. Compare this vol., i, 311).—The two isomeric 
methyl butyrylacetoacetates yield on nitration the compound 
(C 3 H 8 0 8 N) 2 j this substance is an oil boiling at 151° under 10 mm. 
pressure .and having a sp. gr. 1*429 at Q°/4°; its molecular weight 
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was determined by the eryoscopic method in benzene. On treatment 
with aqueous ammonia solution, the preceding ester is transformed into 
an amide , C 4 H 4 0 4 N 4 , melting at 253°. 

Ethyl diacetylacetate when nitrated yields an ethyl ester boiling at 
161° under 10 mm. pressure, and having a sp. gr. 1-296 at 4°/0°; this 
compound on treatment with ammonia yields the amide melting at 
253°. The new ethyl ester is also produced by nitrating ethyl aceto- 
acetate; it is also a by-product in the preparation of ethyl nitro- 
acetate (Abstr., 1900, i, 5). These results are most readily explained 
by assuming the formation of the nitro-ester, X0 2 *0HAe # C0 2 Me, 
during the nitration of methyl acetoacetate ; by hydrolysis, this pro¬ 
duct would give rise to methyl nitroacetate, 1ST0 2 • CH 2 # C0 2 Me, which, 
under the influence of mineral acids, undergoes condensation with the 
elimination of water, 2N0 2 # CH 2 *C0. : >Me = 2H 2 0 + C 0 H 6 O 6 N 2 . 

Gk T. M. 


Synthesis of a/?y-Trihydroxybutyric Acid [Erythric Acid]. 
By C. Prey ( Proc . K. Ahad . Wetensch . Amsterdam , 1901, 4, 77—78).— 
a/fy-Tri hydroxy butyric acid has been synthesised by treating the amide 
of a-hydroxybutenoic acid (compare this vol, i, 499) with an alkaline 
solution of potassium permanganate. Various halogen compounds of 
the type OH 2 X*CT1X-CH(OH)-CONH 2 were prepared, but none gave 
erythric acid when hydrolysed. R. H. P. 


Behaviour of Alkylene Oxides towards Ethyl Malonat© and 
Ethyl Acetoacetate. By Wilhelm Traube and Erich Lehmann 
(JBer., 1901, 34, 1971—1983. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 417).— Ethyl 
hutyrolactonecarboxylate [lactone of ethyl y-liydroxye ihylma lonate ], 

n ^CH’COgEfc, prepared by the action of epichlorohydrin on 

""vv 


U M 

l 


ethyl sodiomalonate, which was previously (loc. cit.) converted directly 
into the amide, has now been isolated as a colourless, odourless oil 
which boils at 175° under 25 mm. pressure; the silver salt has also 
been prepared from the amide by hydrolysing with sodium hydroxide 
and precipitating with silver nitrate. 

At moderately low temperatures, epichlorohydrin interacts with 
ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl sodioacetoacetato in the same manner as 
ethylene oxide; the first product is probably a chlorohydroxypropyl 
derivative, but this is at once converted into a lactone by loss of a 
molecule of alcohol; at higher temperatures, condensation takes place 
with elimination of sodium chloride, and a similar interaction takes 
place in the case of ethyl methyl- and ethyl-acetoacetates. 

~ hyl §'cldoro~y~valerolactone-a~carboxylate [ lactone of ethyl 8- dicMoro - 


y-hydroxypropylmalon ate \, 


epichlorohydrin and ethyl malonate below 50°, is an oil of sp. gr. 1*274 
at 15° which boils at 181° under 12 mm. pressure; the sodium salt 
crystallises from absolute alcohol, and melts and decomposes at 172°; 
the diamide has already been described (loc, cit,) ; the hydrazido-ester, 
0 8 H 15 0 4 N 2 C), crystallises from alcohol and melts at 129°. Ethyl 
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fi hi/drm'ji-y vakrolacloric-a-carboxylate, 


OH,OH a -CH.Oir 2>an . Efc 
o-00 2 ' 


prepared. by the action of alcoholic sodium hydroxide on the chloro- 
ester 5 is a colourless syrup which decomposes at about 200° 
when distilled in a vacuum. y^Dikydroxypropylnialonamide, 
OH , OH ti # OH(OH)*OH 2 *CH(00 # NH 2 ) 2 , prepared by the action of 
alcoholic ammonia on the preceding compound, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol and melts at 140*5°, Ethyl dichloro-y-valerolactone-a-mrhoxylaie^ 
C 8 H 10 O 4 Ol a , prepared by the action of chlorine on the chloro-ester, 
crystallises from absolute alcohol and melts at 55°; the hromockloro - 
ester, 0 8 M :io 0 4 01Br, ^is an oil which distils at 180° under 12 mm. 


pressure. 

S-CMoro-a-aeefyil-y-valxrolaeloiie, 


CHAc* CI-L 


6o- 


-* 0 ' 


>CH-0H 2 0] ; 


prepared 


from epichlorohydrin and ethyl acetoacetate, is an oil which boils at 
163° under 12 mm. pressure. Hydrazine hydrate converts it into 
i^chloro-ftEydroxypropyl-S-methylpyrazolone, 

CH a -GH(OH) ■ CH S C1, 

which crystallises in needles from absolute alcohol and melts at 150*5°, 
Methyl yUihydroxyhutyl ketone , OH-aHVCH(OH)-CH 2 *CH 2 *OOMe, 
prepared by warming the lactone with aqueous potassium carbonate, is 
an oil which is miscible with water* and boils at 189—190° under 20 
mm, pressure ; it combines with 2 mols. of phenyieyanate to a phenyl - 
carbamate , O 20 H 22 O 5 N 2 , which crystallises from alcohol and melts at 
186 °; sodium amalgam converts the ketone into a/3e~hexanetriol f 
OH*OH 2 # CH(OH) *[CH 2 ] 2 *OHMe*OH, which is a sweet syrup miscible 
with water, and distilling at 178° under 12 mm. pressure. 

The product of the action of epichlorohydrin on ethyl sodiomethyl- 
acotoacctate is an oil which boils at 202° under 25 mm. pressure, and 
is probably acotylethoxymethyl-y-valerolactone; ethyl etbylacetoaeetate 
gives an oil boiling at 210° under 25 mm. pressure, which is probably 
acetylethoxyethybywalerolaetoiie. T, M, L* 

New Condensation Product from Pyruvic Acid. By Ludwig 
Wolff {Annalen, 1901, 317, 1—22. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 483, 
514; and de Jong, this vol, i, 446).— [With Willy Hukold.]— 
a-Ketovalerolactone-y-earboxy 1 ie acid, (ydactone of a-keto-y-hydroxy-* 
butane-ay-dicarboxylic acid), 

OH- C<^ J~>GMe-CO,H, or O0<^q. 2 0 >CM:c-CO,, | I, 

is obtained by allowing pyruvic acid, distilled under 14 mm, pressure, 
to remain at the ordinary temperature for some weeks and then 
evaporating under diminished pressure over quicklime ; it crystallises 
from a mixture of ether and benzene in white plates or prisms melting 
at 116—117°. The acid is hygroscopic and readily dissolves in water, 
alcohol,- or ether, being, however, sparingly soluble in chloroform, 
benzene, or light petroleum; its aqueous solution reduces Fehling’s 
solution and ammoniacal silver nitrate, develops a red coloration with 
ferric chloride, and when titrated with sodium hydroxide in cold 
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solutions with phenolphthalem as indicator gives numbers corresponding 
with those for a dibasic acid. In alkaline solutions, the acid is readily 
reconverted into pyruvic acid. On treating a solution of the com¬ 
pound with lead acetate, a yellow lead salt is precipitated having the 
composition C ( .H t O c Pb, 3H 2 0 ; this substance does not appear to be an 
immediate derivative of the original ketonic acid, for the acid regenerated 
from the lead compound gives a phenylhydrazone melting at 182°, 
whilst the phenylhydrazone of a-ketovalerolactone-y-carboxylic acid ob¬ 
tained by mixing its generators in aqueous solution crystallises from 
this solvent in yellow needles melting at 197—-198°. The latter 
phenylhydrazone, when boiled with sodium hydroxide solution, yields 
a dibasic y -hydroxy-acid, C 12 H 14 N 2 0 5 ,2H 2 0, crystallising in pale yellow 
needles and melting at 165°. The original ketonic acid, when subjected 
to the Sehotten-Baumann reaction, yields a benzoyl derivative, 

OBz-C<^Q.^>CMe-C0 2 H, 

melting at 118° and developing no coloration with ferric chloride; 
titration with sodium hydroxide and phenolphthalem indicates that 
this product is a monobasic acid. 

a-iso Nitrosovalerolactone-y-carboxylic acid results from the action of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride on the ketonic acid ; it crystallises from 
water in lustrous prisms containing 1H 2 0, and melts at 118—119°. 
The ^onitroso-compound does not regenerate hydroxylamine with 
sodium hydroxide, and develops no coloration with ferric chloride. 

1 - Phenyl-b~methylpyridazone-&-carhoxyMc acid 3 

00 <omS> 0 - 00 . h . 

produced from the y-hydroxy-acid by heating this substance either 
alone or with dilute hydrochloric acid, may also be prepared by boiling 
the phenylhydrazone (m. p, 198°) with sodium hydroxide solution, and 
treating the product with hot 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid; it melts 
at 213—214° and readily dissolves in alcohol, being sparingly soluble 
in ether, benzene, or water. 1- Phenyl-5-methylpyoddazone, obtained as 
a by-product in the preceding condensation, crystallises in prisms and 
melts at 89—90° ; it is isomeric with Ach’s 1 -phenyl-3-methylpyridazone 
(Abstr., 1890, i, 71), and like this base gives, after reduction with 
sodium and alcohol, a red coloration with an acid solution of potassium 
diohromafco. 

The phenylhydrazone, NIIPlrKI tO<^Qe(CX) 2 I^^Q^ of diketovalero- 

lactono-y carboxylic acid, produced by the action of benzenecliazonimn 
chloride on a sodium carbonate solution of the ketonic acid, crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in brick-red needles and melts at 188°; it is 
somewhat sparingly soluble in ether, chloroform, or benzene; its solu¬ 
tion in concentrated sulphuric acid develops a deep blue coloration with 
potassium dichromate. 

ft-Bromo-’Orketovahrolactone-y-carboxylic acid , prepared by brominating 
the ketonic acid in chloroform solution, crystallises from ether and 
chloroform in white prisms decomposing at 149°; it is a dibasic acid 
and develops a red coloration with ferric chloride. When this bromo- 
acid is treated in aqueous solutions with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, 
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two isomeric phenylhydrazones are obtained, together with 1-plienyl- 
5-methylpyrazole-3»carboxylic acid (m. p. 134°), The phenylhydrazone, 

N II.Ph * N I C<^qq, q^C Me, o£ a-ketoangeliealactone separates first 

from the product of reaction and crystallises from alcohol in 
yellowish-red needles melting at 128—129°; at this temperature, it 

is converted into its isomeride , NHPh*NIG<^Q^ 2 Q^CX\H 2 ; this 

substance, which is also produced in the preceding reaction, crys¬ 
tallises in pale yellow needles and melts at 177°. Both isomerides, 
on boiling in alkaline solution, yield 1 -phenyl-5~methylpyrazole-3- 
car boxy lie acid, and their solutions in concentrated sulphuric acid 
develop violet colorations with potassium dichromate. 

CH"\ 

$-Methyli&ooxasole~&-earl)oxylic acid , G0 2 H e C^^- # Q^>GMej, results 

from the action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride on the bromo-acid, and 
crystallises from boiling water in white prisms or plates melting at 
173—174°; the acid readily dissolves in alcohol, hot water, or sodium 
carbonate solution, and is monobasic. 
a-Nitroketovalerolactoiie-y-carboxylic acid , 

O ; C<™>CMe.0an or HO-C<£g^>CMe-C0 2 H, 

is produced, together with oxalic acid, by slowly adding the ketonic 
acid to absolute nitric acid cooled to - 5° ; the acid readily dissolves in 
water, alcohol, or ether, but is sparingly soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, or light petroleum ; it crystallises in aggregates of white needles, 
and melts with decomposition at 152°. In aqueous solution, the acid 
gradually decomposes, yielding oxalic acid. Two mols. sodium hydr¬ 
oxide neutralise it in cold solution, whereas 3 mols. are required on 
warming. G. T. M. 

Behaviour of Tertiary Bases towards Methyl Bromo- 
malonate. By Edgar Wedekind (Ber., 1901, 34, 2077—2081. 
Gomparo Zur Ztereochemie des funfwerthigen Stickstojfes, Leipzig , 1899), 
—Methyl bromomalonat© does not form a quaternary bromide with 
benzyl piperidine as does the corresponding acetic ester, but loses the 
elements of hydrogen bromide and yields methyl ethylenotetracarb- 
oxylate. This substance forms tabular crystals of the monoclinic 
system [a : h ; c ===== 2*2170 : 1 : ?; /3«83-5 0 ]. 

The corresponding ethyl ester is not isomorphous, but forms prism¬ 
atic crystals of the triclinic system [cr> : b :c = 0*5237 : 1 : 1 ‘0854 ; 
a«93°18-6'; -= 117°21-5'; y*95 0 59-G']. 

The methyl ester is only formed in small quantity from methyl 
bromomalonate in the ordinary way by the action of sodium ethoxide. 

A. II. 

Action of Acid .Chlorides on Aldehydes in the presence of 
Zinc Chloride. By Marcel Descud& (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 
1567—1569),—Acetyl chloride and trioxymethylene interact energeti¬ 
cally in the presence of zinc chloride, giving rise to acabylinethyleno 
chlorohydrin (compare Henry, this Journ., 1873, 1117). When benzoyl 
chloride is employed, a compound is obtained having the molecular 
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formula (C 7 H 6 0 o ) o ; this substance seems to be a polymeride of benzoic 
acid. "" G. T. M. 

New Mode of Decomposition of Bisulphite Derivatives, 
By Paul Freundler and L. Bunel (CompL rencl , 1901, 182, 

1338-—1340),—When the bisulphite compound of isovaleraldehyde 
(1 mol.) is heated with a solution of sodium nitrite (£ mol.), the alde¬ 
hyde is regenerated and nitrilosulphonic acid is produced, the latter 
being isolated by means of its sparingly soluble potassium salt. The 
yield of regenerated aldehyde is 90 per cent, of the theoretical, and is 
somewhat better than that obtained by the action of potassium car¬ 
bonate. 

The method is, however, not applicable to the case of citral, this 
compound not being completely regenerated from its bisulphite com¬ 
pound under these conditions. G. T. M. 

Bromo-derivatives of Diethyl Ketone. By Hermann Pauly 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 1771 ).—Bromodiethyl Icetone , CHMeBr*OOEt, pre¬ 
pared by the action of 1 mol. of bromine on diethyl ketone at about 
80°, is a colourless, malodorous oil of sp. gr. 1*37 at 15°, which boils 
at 157—158° under 732 mm. pressure, and does not form a bisulphite 
compound. 

s- Dibromodiethyl ketone , CO(CHMeBr) 2 , prepared in a similar 
manner by the action of 2 mols, of bromine, has a sp. gr. 1*771 at 18°, 
boils at 80—81° under 12 mm. and at 193—195° under 732 mm. pres¬ 
sure, does not form a bisulphite compound, and, like s-dichloroacetone, 
dissolves readily in barium hydroxide solution, apparently with forma¬ 
tion of dihydroxy diethyl ketone. T. M. L. 

Cyclic Ketones. By Pavel Iw. Petrenko-Kritsgtienko and 
8. Lokdkipanidze (Ber„ 1901, 34, 1702—1705. Compare next 
page).—A series of experiments on the velocity with which ketones 
of the aliphatic series combine with phenylhydrazine and hydroxyl- 
amine respectively to form plieny lhy drazones and oximes show 
that the reactivity of the carbonyl group decreases as the length 
of the carbon chain increases (compare Menscliutkin, Abstr., 1898, 
i, 119.) Thus, for example, acetone combines with 70 per cent, of 
phenylhydrazine and 82 per cent, of liydroxylamino when mol. pro¬ 
portions are allowed to interact under the conditions described else¬ 
where (next page), whilst methyl hexyl ketone combines only with 
39 per cent, of the former and 70 per cent, of the latter, and diethyl 
ketone with 34 and 69 per cent, respectively. In cyclic ketones, such 
an influence is not exerted ; thus ketohexamethylene will combine 
with 58 per cent, of phenylhydrazine and 86 per cent, of hydroxyl- 
amine, and thus closely approaches acetone in activity. Similarly, 
2 >diketohexamethylene offers a marked contrast to acetonylacetone, in 
that It combines with 63 per cent, of phenylhydrazine and 88 per 
cent, of hydroxylamine, whilst the latter combines with 22 per cent, 
of phenylhydrazine and 60 per cent, of hydroxylamine under the 
same conditions. The authors discuss the results on stereochemical 
grounds, and consider that the cyclic configuration has a more marked 
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influence on tho chemical character of compounds than is generally 
supposed K. J. P. O. 

Conversion of a/3-TTnsaturated Diketones into a-Dik ©tones. 
By Hermann Pauly and Hans yon Berg (Ber., 1901, 34, 2092—2093). 
—Etb ylideneacetone can be converted into acetylpropionyl 
[methyl ethyl diketone], OH 2 Mo* CO• OOMe, by a method similar to 
that employed by Pauly and Lieck (Abstr,, 1900, i, 274) for the conver¬ 
sion of mesityl oxide into acetyKsobutyryl. For this purpose, the un¬ 
stable eihylideneacetone dibromide, OHMeBr* CHBr *CGMe, is converted 
by alcoholic potash into bromoethylideneacetone , CHMe'CBr’COMe, 
which boils at 68° under 16 mm. pressure; this is then treated with 
potassium acetate, and the resulting crude acetoxyethylideneacetone , 
OHMeXYOAcVOOMe, at once hydrolysed with dilute sulphuric acid. 

A. H. 

a-Diketones. By Payel Iw. Petrenko-Kkitscjienkq and E. 
Eltscjhaninoff (Her., 1901, 34, 1699—1702).—a-Diketones resemble 
aldehydes, and are distinguished from monoketones by the ability they 
possess of forming hydrazones with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride. 
Thus dimethyl diketone reacts immediately at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, forming a monophenyl - 
kydmzone melting at 135°, and on heating at 100°, a diphenylhydrazone 
melting at 239°. Methyl ethyl diketone behaves similarly. The 
reaction between phenyl hydrazine and various ketones has been 
quantitatively studied. Mol. proportions of the ketone and phenyl- 
hydrazine in alcoholic solution are mixed and kept for 1 hour at a 
temperature of 15—17°; the remaining phenylhydrazin© is then 
estimated. With acetone, 74*0 per cent, of the phenylhydrazine had 
combined, with methyl ethyl diketone, 82*9 per cent*, and with 
acetonylacetone, 30 '6 per cent. Similarly, the aromatic a-clikotone, 
benzil, was more reactive than the monoketone, phenyl benzyl ketone. 
Similar measurements made with cyclic a-diketones show that the 
ring formation serves still further to intensify the reactivity of the 
carbonyl groups. Thus under the above-mentioned conditions, benzil 
combined with 18 per cent, of the phenylhydrazine, acenaphthaqxiinone 
with 46*8, phenanthraquinone with 36*8, and retenequinone with 31*3 
per cent. Sodium hydrogen sulphite also combines with these cyclic 
a-diketones, but not with benzil. K. J. P. O. 

Acetochloro-dextrose, -galactose, and -lactose. By Zdenko 
11. Skraup and It. Kremann (Monatsh^ 1901, 22, 375—384).—y-.ront- 
acetyldextrose (in. p. 112°) is easily prepared by allowing a mixture 
of dextrose and excess of acetyl chloride to remain for 8 days at tho 
ordinary temperature (compare Konigs and Erwig, Abstr,, 1889, 
952). 

a-Pentacetyldextrose (in. p. 131°) when treated with phosphorus 
p % entaehloride and aluminium chloride by the method of von Arlt 
(thiX voL, i, 369), either at a low temperature or at 100°, yields an 
acetyk'hlorodextrose (hydroso), identical in all respects with the 
substance obtained from the y-pentacefcate. Acetochlorodextrose is 
most readily converted into the a-pentacetyldextrose by the action of 
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dry, finely-powdered silver acetate on its solution in acetic acid. 
Boiling with acetic acid brings about the same change, but more slowly, 
Acetylchlorogalactose, O u H 10 O 0 Ol, is obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride and aluminium chloride on pentacetylgalactose, 
and forms white needles melting at 82° (compare .Fischer and Armstrong, 
this vol,, i, 189), very soluble in ether, chloroform, alcohol, or benzene. 
Treated with silver acetate in acetic acid solution, pentacetylgalactose 
(m, p. 142°) is reformed. 

Phenylhydrazine acts readily on both the above acetylchloro-deriva- 
tives; phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, and acetylphenylhyclrazine 
were alone isolated. K. J. P, 0, 

Galactosamine. By Friedrich FT. Schulz and Fritz Bitthorn 
(Zeit, physiol. Chem ., 1901, 32, 428—434).—Gfalactosamine has been 
prepared from galactosazone by Fischer’s method (Abstr., 1886, 933), 
Its oxalate was obtained in a crystalline state, but was always mixed 
with a certain amount of ammonium oxalate. In its properties, it 
appears to be identical with the galactosamine previously obtained 
from the glucoproteid of the albuminous gland of the frog (Abstr., 
1900, i, 478). J. J. S. 

Refraction of Aqueous Carbohydrate Solutions. II. Muta- 
rotating Sugars (Disacckarides) and Non-muta- rotating 
Sugars. By F. Stolle (Zeit. Ver. deut. Zudkerind 1901, 469—487. 
Compare this vol. 3 i, 368).—For aqueous lactose solutions, the following 
results have been obtained: 



Ten minutes after solution. 

Twenty-four hours after solution. 

Number of 

Goncentra- 

tion 

Bp. gr. 

n-o. 

Concentra¬ 

tion 

Sp. gr. 

W'D* 

solution. 

(grams per 
100 c.c.). 

at 17-571°. 

(grams per 
100 c.c.). 

at 17-574°. 

1 

1*0027 

1-00204 

1-33473 

1*0028 

1*00218 

1-33473 

2 

2*0073 

1*00017 

1-33507 

2*0074 

1/00626 

^ -33588 

8 

4*0025 

1*01357 

1 -33882 

4*0027 

1*01361 

1*33873 

4 

8*0146 

1-02842 

1 *3idcr> 

8*0167 

1*02869 

1-34448 


Thus, with lactose solutions, the alteration in the refractive index is 
not in the same sense as with the hexoses, an increase in the sp. gr. 
being accompanied by a decrease in the refractive index. Solutions of 
the hexoses, with the exception of dextrose, show no variability of the 
specific refraction (Lorentz and Lorenz formula) with time or concen¬ 
tration, but the values for lactose show a diminution corresponding 
with the diminution of the refractive index, 

The refractive indices of aqueous solutions of sucrose and raffinose 
have also been determined, the results being given in tables. 

Tables are also given showing for solutions of dextrose, hevulose, 
galactose, sucrose, lactose, and raffinose the values of %> at 17*5° 
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corresponding with any concentration of the sugar solution. Where 
a pure solution of any sugar is available, the measurement of its 
refractive Index serves as a convenient means of determining its con¬ 
centration ; this method is of especial value where only small quan¬ 
tities of liquid can be obtained, a few drops being sufficient for use 
with Abbe’s small direct vision refractometer, whilst with the 
Pul inch instrument, which allows of more accurate measurements, 
about 5 c.c. are required. T. H. P. 

Nitrocellulosea By Georg Lunge and J. Bebie ( ZeU . angew . 
Chem., 1901, 14, 483—488, 507—515, 537—543 and 561—568. 
Compare Lunge and Weintraub, Abstr., 1899, i, 559).—The addition of 
water to the nitrating mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids lessens the 
percentage of nitrogen contained in the product. With a mixture con¬ 
taining 16*61 to 20*26 per cent, of water, the products obtained at the 
ordinary temperature are completely soluble in an ether-alcohol 
mixture, but with a further increase in the percentage of water, the 
solubility of the product decreases. The authors are not able to con¬ 
firm Wyss-Eaefs statements (Zeit. angew. Chem 1899, 12, 469). 
When considerable amounts of water are present and the reaction is 
continued for some time, the products have the properties of oxy- or 
perhaps oxynitro-celluloses. When higher temperatures are employed, 
namely, 40—60°,it is not advisable to prolong the operation, as secondary 
reactions occur which lower the percentage of nitro-products ; the 
nitration is complete at the end of 15 minutes at 60° with a mixture 
containing about 19 per cent, of water, and the product is completely 
soluble. The percentage of water also affects the structure of the 
product. Mixtures containing less than 15 per cent, of water do not 
destroy the structure of the cellulose; with mixtures containing 18 per 
cent, the threads appear to be drawn together, and with still higher 
percentages the structure becomes completely destroyed, the maximum 
being obtained with mixtures containing 23—25 per cent* of water* 

Increasing the ratio of nitric to sulphuric acid from 1:1 to 1 : 3 
raises the percentage of nitrogen; further increase to 1: 4 or 1; 5 has 
but little influence on the percentage of nitrogen. 

Idle formation of oxynitrocellu loses by, the action of dilute nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*4) is greatly increased by the addition of sulphuric acid ; 
an addition of 5 per cent, doubles the formation of the oxy-compounds. 
It appears that a nitrocellulose containing 12*8 per cent, of nitrogen 
exists in both a soluble and an insoluble modification. 

Products containing 13*83 per cent, of nitrogen, and probably 
corresponding with a dodecanitrate, can be obtained by using a mixture 
of sulphuric acid 62*95, nitric acid 24*95, and water 12*10 per cent. 
The product is, however, unstable, and when kept for some months, the 
percentage of nitrogen sinks to 13*5. With mixtures of sulphuric and 
fuming nitric acids, the highest nitration product appears to be a 
nonclecanitrocellulose, which can more readily be obtained by a 
mixture of acids containing 10—12 per cent, of water. With a 
temperature of 32°, the maximum nitration is reached after 1 hour; an 
increase in the time favours denitration. 

Eitrocelluioses containing 11 to 11*6 per cent, of nitrogen are 
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soluble in ether-alcohol (3 :1), also to a certain extent in absolute 
alcohol, but are insoluble in absolute ether or 95 per cent, alcohol. 
They are also readily soluble in ether-alcohol 6:1, but not so readily 
in mixtures 9:1 or 12 :1, or in mixtures 1/6 :1 or 1/12 *. 1. 

The presence of nitric peroxide in the nitrating mixture does not 
appear to affect the yield of nitro-products, or yet the stability of the 
same. Mixtures containing 8—11 per cent, of water yield products 
which are just as stable as those obtained with mixtures of pure acids. 

Celluloses from different sources appear to yield identical products 
when nitrated in the same way (compare Nettlefold, Abstr., 1887, 
792). 

Morton-Liebschiifcz’s method of differentiating between hexa- and 
penta-nitrocelluloses by the aid of polarised light {Mon. Sci., 1891, 
119) is worthless, as the same fibre can give both blue and grey colours 
under slightly different conditions. The method, however, can be used 
to distinguish between unaltered cellulose which iridesces, and highly 
nitrated products which give a blue shimmer if the structure of the 
fibre is still retained. J. J. S. 

An Amin© from Trimetliylenecarboxylic Acid. By Nic. M. 
Kijner (J. Muss. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1901, 33, 377—383).—Ethyl tri- 
methylenecarboxylate, already prepared by Perkin (Trans, 1885, 47, 
815), has the sp. gr. 0*9681 at 15°/4°, and n D 1*4217 at 15°; the mole¬ 
cular refraction is bene© 29*90, the calculated value being 29*47. The 

OH 

amide of trimethylenecarboxylie acid, 1 2 ^>CH*CO*NH 2 , prepared 

Cd 2 

from the ethyl ester by the action of ammonia, crystallises from water 
or alcohol in stout, rectangular plates, and from benzene in long 
needles, melting at 124—125°. By the action of potassium hypo- 
bromite, the amide is converted into an amine of the composition 
C a H 5 *NH 2 , which boils at 49°, and has a strong ammoniaeal odour 
recalling that of propylamine; it mixes in all proportions with water, 
and absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, forming a solid carbonate. 
It has a sp. gr. 0*8254 at 20°/20° and 0*8240 at 20°/4°, and n D is 
1*421 at 20°; the value of the molecular refraction is 17*17, the cal¬ 
culated number being 17*32. The constitution of the amine is as yet 
unsettled, but it may be represented either by the formula 

»;^>CTPNH 2 , or by CH^OMe*NH 2 . The hydrochloride separates 

vilg 

from alcohol in large, colourless plates melting at 100—101°. By the 
action of phony It hiocarhimide on a benzene solution of the amine, 
phenyltrimethylenylthiocarbamide, NHPh* OS •NIT* 0 3 H g , is obtained ; it 
crystallises from alcohol in hexagonal plates melting at 123—123*5°. 

Action of Nitrons Acid on Tetramethylenylmethylamine 
[oj-Aminomethylcyc^butane]; Methylenotetramethylen© Brom¬ 
ide. By Nicolaus I. Demjanoff and M. Luschnikoff (J. Muss. Phys. 
Chem . Soc., 1901, 33, 279—283).—The action of nitrous acid on an 
aqueous solution of to-aminomethylcycZobutane hydrochloride yields 
(1) the alcohol obtained by Perkin (Trans,, 1901, 70, 329) by reducing 

VOL. LXXX. L 0 O 
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the chloro-anhydride of tetramefchylenccarboxylie add; (2) a hydro¬ 
carbon which energetically combines with bromine, giving a bromide of 
the corn position 0 6 H 8 Br 2 ; the latter is a colourless liquid boiling at 
101—11)2° under 750 mm. pressure, and having an odour recalling, 
but less sharp than, that of ethylene bromide. T. H» P, 

Stereoisomeric Cobalt Compounds. By Alfreb Werner (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1705—1719). — Diehlorodiethylenediaminecobalt salts, 

(OoEn 2 Cl 2 )X (where u En ” = ethylenediamine) exist in two isomeric 
forms, distinguished chiefly by physical properties. The “ praseo 
salts are green, and the 61 video”-salts are violet, and correspond 
respectively to the “ flavo ;J - and (e croeeo ”-dinitrotetrammine salts, 
[Uo(N0 2 ) 2 (NH 3 ) 4 ]X. The author believes that the two series are 
stereoisomeric, and represents them by the space formulae previously 
described (Abstr., 1893, ii, 379). The notation based on this formula 
represents the “praseo” as 1:6-salts and the “video” as 1:2. 
Similarly, two series of dinitritodiethylenediamine-, [CoEn 2 (N0 2 ) 2 ]X, 
and chloronitritodiethylenediamine-cobalt salts,(CoEn 2 C1 *N0 2 )X, exist. 
Both series of salts possess a mol. conductivity which shows that they 
form in solution two ions; they do not give the reactions of nitrites, 
and with silver hydroxide their chlorides give strongly alkaline solu¬ 
tions of the base. In the 1 : 6-series, hydrated or acid salts are fre¬ 
quently formed, whilst in the 1 : 2-series such salts are not formed. 
The 1 :2-dinitrito-salts are more sparingly soluble, and have a deeper 
colour than the 1: 6-salts. The 1 :2-chloronitrito-salts are reddish - 
orange in colour, whilst the 1 : 6-salts are yellowish-orange. 

The nitrites of both series of dinitrito-salts are obtained by the 
action of ethylenediamine on potassium cobalt hexanitrite. By the 
action of sodium nitrite on 1 : 6-diclilorodiethylenediaminecobalt salts, 
60 per cent, of the 1 : 6- together with 40 per cent, of the 1:2-dinitrito- 
salts is formed. The 1 : 2-dichloro-salts under the same conditions 
yield only the 1 :2-dinitrito-salt. The 1; 6-salts can also be obtained 
free from 1: 2-salts by oxidation by atmospheric oxygen of a solution 
of eobaltous chloride containing ethylenediamine and sodium nitrite. 
The 1 : 6-dinitritosulphato and iodide can be completely converted 
into the corresponding 1 : 2-salts by simply evaporating their aqueous 
solutions to dryness. The 1 : 6-nitrate and nitrite, on the other hand, 
cannot be thus transformed. 

By the action of nitric acid on both the 1 :2- and 1 : 6-dinitrito- 
salts, one of the N0 2 groups becomes displaced by a NO., group, and 
nitr;itonitrito-compounds, |CoEn 2 (N0 2 )NO ; .]X, are obtained. This 
reaction contrasts with the action of hydrochloric acid on the dinitrito- 
salts ; only the 1 :6-salts yield a chloronitrito-salt, whilst the 1 ; 2- 
,salts give a dichloro-salt. The author thinks that as nitric acid 
behaves with each series in a similar manner, the reaction with hydro¬ 
chloric acid is not sufficient evidence for the existence of two different 
constitutions in the two series of salts (compare Jorgensen, Abstr., 
1899, ii, 293), 

When the 1:6-dichlorodiethylenediaminecobalt chloride is treated 
with sodium nitrite, the nitrite (CoEn 2 01 2 )N0 2 first formed is rapidly 
transformed, in the absence of excess of nitrous acid, into the chloride 
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of chloronitrito-compound, (CoEn 2 01*NO 2 )CI, a transformation 
winch is accompanied by a change of colour from green to brick-red. 
This chloronitrito-compound belongs to the 1 :2-series, as with sodium 
nitrite it yields the 1 : 2-dinitrito-salts. On boiling a solution of the 
nitrate of this 1:2-chloronitrito -compound, it changes into the nitrate 
of the 1: 6-chloronitrito-series, which with sodium nitrite yields the 
1 : 6-dinitrito-salts. The changes may be represented thus ; 

[CoEn 2 (N0 2 ) 2 ]X 

(CoEn„GL)X—*(CoEn„Cl-m)X^ /n J 1 ^ l T ~ rn ,, N Tv 

l\W /i 2 - 21 N (OoEn 2 Cl*N 0 2 )X—»[CoEn 2 (X0 2 ) 3 ]X. 

[ ' U > (1:6) (1:6) 

From a consideration of these results, the author concludes that the 
isomerism exhibited by dichloro-, chloronitrito-, and dinitrito-diethylene- 
diaminecobalt salts is of the same order, and is not an isomerism due 
to difference of constitution, but to difference of spacial configuration, 
and most nearly allied to “ cis-trans ” isomerism. K. J. P, 0, 


Stereoisomer!© Dinitritodiethylenediamine Cobalt Salts, 
[CoEn 2 (N0 2 )] 2 X. By Alfred Werner and Ed. Humphrey (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1719—1732. Compare preceding abstract).—A mixture 
of the nitrites of the 1 ; 2- and the 1 :6-dinitritodiethylenediamme 
compounds is obtained when potassium cobalt hexanitrite, Oo(N0 2 ) c K 3 , 
and ethylenediamine are warmed together in aqueous solution. 

1: 2-Binitritodiethylenediaminecobalt nitrite, [CoEu 2 (N0 2 ) g ]N0 2 , forms 
80 per cent, of the mixed salts, and separates first on fractional 
crystallisation. It crystallises in dark brown or black prisms and 
also in light brown needles. The nitrate is prepared by the action of 
nitric acid on the preceding salt, and crystallises in long, lustrous, 
four-sided prisms of a light brown colour which exhibit dichroism 
and are very insoluble in water. It explodes at 200°, and when 
evaporated with nitric acid, it yields a mixture of a nitritonitrato-, 
[CoEn 2 (N0 2 )*N0 3 ]NO H , and a dinitrato-diethylenediaminecobalt nitrate, 
[CoEn 2 (N 03 ) 2 ]H 03 . With solutions of various salts, this 1: 2-nitrate 
gives a number of precipitates, which serve to distinguish it from the 
isomeric 1 : 6-salt. The chloride prepared from the nitrite by treating 
it with hydrochloric acid in the presence of carbamide, crystallises in 
broad, brown plates, which are converted into 1: 6-dichlorodiethyIene- 
diaminecobalt chloride by hydrochloric acid. The bromide is pre¬ 
pared by neutralising with hydrobromic acid a solution of the base 
which is obtained by shaking up a cold solution of the chloride with 
moist silver hydroxide. This salt crystallises in dark brown plates 
resembling the chloride. The iodide, prepared in a similar manner, 
forms reddish-brown prisms; the sulphate, prepared from the nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate, crystallises in silky, light brown, very 
insoluble needles. Determinations of the electrical conductivity of 
the above salts gave values for p varying from 90—-100 at a dilution 
v = 1024, The platinichloride is very insoluble, and crystallises in 
microscopic prisms terminated by pyramids ; the platinochloride forms 
orange leaves, the aurichloride, golden-brown needles. 

1:6 ’'Dinitritodiethylenediaminecobalt nitrite, [OoEn 2 (N0 2 ) 2 ]N0 2 ,2H 2 G, 
is separated from its isomeride by fractional crystallisation, and 

o o 2 
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crystallises in brownish-yellow rhombs which very readily effloresce. 
Tlie nitrate forms large plates which are very insoluble ; with nitric 
acid, it yields red nitritonitrato-salts. The chloride , with 2H/J, pre¬ 
pared from the base and hydrochloric acid, or from the iodide and 
silver chloride, crystallises in pale yellow, four-sided prisms, which 
effloresce, and are converted by hydrochloric acid into chloronitrito- 
salts. For the foregoing salts, ja has the value 90—100 for w = 1024. 
The bromide crystallises with 2H 2 0 in light brown prisms, and is 
prepared from the iodide. The iodide , prepared from the nitrate and 
potassium iodide, forms light brown plates, little soluble in water. 
The sulphate could not be prepared, as in evaporation of its solutions 
it transformed into the isomeric 1 : 2-salt. The platinichloride crystal¬ 
lises in pale yellow needles, and the platinochloride in brown plates. 

k. j. p. a 

Iffl-Chloronitritodiethylenediaminecobalt Salts, (CoEn 2 Cl*N0 2 )X. 
By Alfred Werner (Ber., 1901,34, 1733—1738).—A pure neutral 
solution of 1 : 6-dichlorodiethyleuediaminecobalt chloride (prepared by 
Jorgensen’s method, Abstr., 1889, 351) is stirred with a rod of sodium 
nitrite. The colour changes from green to red, and bright red crystals 
of the 1 : 2-chloronitrito-chloride separate ; the latter is converted into 
the nitrate by the action of nitric acid. 

1 : %-Chloronitr%todiethylenediammecobaU nitrate , prepared by boiling 
an aqueous solution of the 1: 2-chloronitrito-nitrate, crystallises in red, 
four-sided crystals. With nitric acid, it forms an acid salt? a red, 
lustrous, crystalline powder which is decomposed by water into nitric 
acid, and the normal salt, the same change occurring when it is kept 
in a desiccator. The iodide , prepared from the nitrate and potassium 
iodide, forms brownish-orange plates ; the chloride , which crystallises 
with 1H 2 0, forms red plates; the thiocyanate crystallises in sparingly 
soluble needles, K. J. P. O. 

1:2-Cbloronitritodiethylenediaminecobalt Compounds. By 
Alfred Werner and L. Okrb {Ber., 1901, 34, 1739—1745. Compare 
previous abstract).—1 : 2~ChloronitritodiethylemdiaminecobaU chloride , 
(OoEn a Cl0 2 )C1, prepared as previously described {he. ciL) from 
1: 6-dichlorodiethylenediaminc nitrite, crystallises in light red, lustrous 
needles, which are converted by concentrated hydrochloric acid into 
1 i G-dichlorodiethylenediaminecobalt chloride. The nitrate , prepared 
from the chloride, forms red leaves sparingly soluble in water, and 
decomposed in aqueous solution into the 1 ; 6-isomeride. The acid 
sulphate, prepared from the chloride and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
forms a dark red, amorphous powder insoluble in cold water and de¬ 
composed by hot water. The nitrite crystallises in microscopic prisms, 
which are converted in aqueous solution into the dinitritodiethylene- 
diaminecobalt chloride. The iodide forms a red, crystalline precipitate; 
the bromide resembles the iodide; both are changed by heating with 
water. The thiocyanate crystallises in brick-red prisms which readily 
transform into the thiocyanonitrito-salt, [0 oExi 2 (N0 2 )-B0N]C1. 

By the action of silver nitrate on the chloride just described, the 
nitrate of a nitratonitrito-compound, [CoEn(NG 2 ) JNCX,, is obtained 
as a pale yellow, crystalline precipitate. The nitrate of the 1 ; 2- 
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chloronitrito-compound, both with sodium and silver nitrite, yield® 
a 1 : 2‘dinitrito-salt. K. <T. P. 0. 

Alcohol Bases. By Hermann Mattxies (. Annalen , 1901, 316, 
311—317. Compare this vol., i, 259).— Ethanoldipropylamine (Jiydr- 
oxycthyldipi'opylamine ), NPr 2 ?CXI 2 *GTT 2 e OH, is a colourless oil boiling 
at 195—196° under 758 mm. pressure, obtained by mixing dipropyl¬ 
amine with ethylene oxide in the presence of water; it volatilises in 
steam and is strongly basic, having an ammoniacal odour; it has a 
sp.gr, 0*8576 at 20°/0°, n v 1*4402 at 20°, and molecular refraction 44*566, 
the theoretical value for this constant being 44*494. The picrolonate, 
C 8 H 10 NO,C 10 H 8 O 5 H 4 , and picrate melt respectively at 128—130° and 
80—82°, 

Ethanoldiisobutylamine ( hydroxyethyldii&obutylamine ), 
N(C 4 H 9 ) 2 -CH>CH 2 *OH, 

obtained in a similar manner to the preceding base, is a colourless oil 
boiling at 213—214° under 754 mm. pressure ; it has a sp. gr. 0*8407 
at 20°/4° and n D 1*4355 at 20°, the molecular refraction calculated from 
the refractive index being 53*753, whilst the theoretical value is 53*70. 
The picrolonate and picrate are yellow, crystalline salts melting respec¬ 
tively at 134—135° and 123—125°; the aurichloride is somewhat in¬ 
soluble in cold water or alcohol, it separates at first as an oil, and then 
solidifies in the cold to yellow, rhombic crystals melting at 86—88°. 

Ethanoldii&oamylamine (hy dr oxyethyldii&omiy famine), 

prepared by heating its generators in sealed tubes at 150°, is a 
colourless oil having an odour resembling that of amyl alcohol ; it 
boils at 247—248° under 748 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 
0*8492 at 20°/4°and n x> 1*4435 at 20°, the experimentally determined and 
calculated values of the molecular rotation being 62*815 and 62*906. 
The picrolonate crystallises in hexagonal leaflets melting at 88°; 
the picrate is oily. These bases are sparingly soluble in water, the 
solubility diminishing as the homologous series is ascended ; their 
aqueous solutions have a strongly alkaline reaction ; they readily 
dissolve in the ordinary organic solvents. G. T. M. 

Aminoacetals and Aminoaldehydes. By Alfred Worn (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1914—1924).—[With M. Worn, berg.]— When /2-chloro- 
propaldehyde diethylacotal is treated with alcoholic ammonia, a 
mixture of ft-aminopropaldehyde diethylacetal, 

OHjj* dig* OH(OBt)g, 

and the secondary base, NH[C 2 H 4 * CH(OEt) 2 ] 2 , is obtained; the former 
is a colourless, basic liquid having a sp. gr. 0*9359 at 17°, boils at 80° 
(corr.) under 18 mm. pressure, and when treated with oxalic acid 
yields the crystalline oxalate of /2-aminopropaldehyde, 
HH 2 *[CH 2 ] 2 *0H0,H 2 G 2 0 45 H 2 0, 

which, when anhydrous, melts at 98°. The platiniddoride of the 
aminoaldehyde is soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol. Phenyl- 
thiocarbimide combines with the acetal and yields the thiocarhamide , 
NHPh*CS # NH*C 2 H 4 *CH(OEt) 2 , which forms colourless crystals, melts 
at 85° (corr.), and when treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
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yields phemjldihydropyrimidyl mercaptan , ^>Q*SH ; this 

crystallises from water, melts at 151°, is acid in character, but forms 
a crystalline platinichloride, The carbamide , 

]$f H 2 9 CO e NH * 0 2 H 4 e OH(OEt)o, 

obtained by treating a neutralised solution of the aminoacetal with 
potassium cyanate, forms deliquescent crystals melting at 61° The 
benzoyl derivative of the aminoacetal is a pale yellow syrup and, when 

treated with oxalic acid, forms phenyl-1 ; 3-oxazine, 


which crystallises from alcohol and melts at 171°; the acetyl deriva¬ 
tive is a yellow oil of sp. gr. 0*9937 at 17°; the benzylidene derivative, 
obtained by the condensation of the aminoacetal with benzaldehyde, is 
a colourless oil of sp, gr. 0*9878 at 17°, boils at 157° under 11 mm 9 
pressure and, when reduced, yields the benzyl derivative, which is a 
yellowish oil of sp. gr. 0*9799 at T7°, boils at 156° under 14 mm. 
pressure and, when treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, yields 

OH— OH.,. 

the hydrochloride of phenyldibydropyrrole, 


which melts at 240° (con\). 

[With K. Schafer.] — fi-Cyanopropaldehyde dieihylacetal , obtained 
by the action of potassium cyanide on the corresponding ehloro-com- 
pound, is an oil boiling at 106° under 45 mm. pressure and when 
reduced by sodium in alcoholic solution yields y-aminobniyr aldehyde 
dieihylacetal , which is a colourless basic oil boiling at 196° or at 96° 
under 21 mm. pressure. R. H. P. 


Action of Alkyl Thiocyanates and Alkyl isoTMoeyanates 
[Thiocarbimides] with Thiol Acids, By Henry L, Wheeler and 
Henry F, Merrxam (./, Amer t Chem , Boc., 1901, 23, 283—299).—By 
the action of thioacetic acid on ethyl thiocyanate, Ohanlaroff (Abstr., 
1883, 39) obtained ethyl acetyldithiocarbamate. The authors have 
confirmed this, and havejfound^that acyldithiocarbamates may be readily 
prepared by warming a benzene solution of the thiocyanate for a few 
hours with thioacetic or thiobenzoic acid. The compounds thus ob¬ 
tained are yellow, well crystallised substances, readily soluble in hot 
alcohol, and sparingly in cold; they dissolve in aqueous alkali, and are 
reprecipitated by carbon dioxide. Methyl acetyldithiocarbamate^ 
NHAc*OS*SMe, crystallises in long, slender, bright yellow prisms, 
and melts at 119°. By the action of ethyl bromide and sodium 
ethoxide on the corresponding ethyl ester, ethyl acetyliminodithio - 
carbonate, NAcIO(SEt) 2 , is obtained as a colourless oil which boils at 
142°. Propyl acetyldithiocarbamate crystallises in brilliant yellow 
plates or prisms, and melts at 78°. Cetyl thiocyanate , (J 10 H S2 *S(M, 
obtained by the action of cetyl iodide on potassium thiocyanate, boils 
at 242—249° under 30 mm. and at 222—227° under 13 mm. pressure, 
and, on cooling, solidifies as a white wax which melts at 15—15*5°, 
Cetyl acetyldithiocarbamate crystallises in slender needles, and melts 
at 89—90°; it dissolves in dilute alkali with formation of the sodium 
salt, which separates in thin, colourless plates. Benzyl amtyldithio - 
carbamate crystallises in bright yellow plates aud melts at 136°, 
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Methyl henzoyldithiocarbamate forms slender yellow needles and melts 
at 135°. The corresponding ethyl ester crystallises in stout, yellow 
prisms and melts at 84°, Methyl henzoyliminodithiocarbonate , 
NBzIC(SMe) 2 , crystallises in long, colourless prisms, and melts at 46°, 
whilst the ethyl ester is obtained as an oil which boils at 220—221° 
under 17 mm. pressure. When the methyl ester is dissolved in excess 
of alcoholic ammonia and left for 2 days, mercaptan separates, and 
henzoyl~ij/-methyUhiocarbcimide , !NBzIC(SMe)*NII 2 , is produced, melting 
at 111—112°. Benzoyl~\p'methylphenyM7iiocarbamide^T$ , z l C(SMe) * NHPh, 
obtained by warming the methyl henzoyliminodithiocarbonate with 
aniline, forms thin, colourless plates and melts at 104—105°. Benzoyl- 
iff-ethylphenyltMocarbrnnide crystallises in long, colourless prisms and 
melts at 87—88°. Propyl henzoyldithiocarbamate crystallises in bright 
yellow prisms and melts at 77°. The iso butyl ester forms golden 
yellow needles and melts at 80—81°. The cetyl ester crystallises in 
bright yellow plates and melts at 63—64°. Benzyl thiocyanate melts 
at 43—43*5°. Benzyl benzoyldithiocarbamate crystallises in long, 
yellow needles, melts at 108°, and yields a sodium salt which separates 
in thin, colourless plates. 

If phenyl thiocyanate is heated with thiobenzoic acid, phenyl thiol- 
benzoate is produced. Phenyl thiocyanate is not readily converted 
into phenylthiocarbimide ; if left for 4 weeks at 34—36°, it remains 
practically unaltered. When 2 :4-dinitrophenyl thiocyanate is heated 
with thioacetic acid, tetranitrophenyl disulphide is obtained, whilst by 
the action of thiobenzoic acid, benzoyldinitrophenyl mercaptan is pro¬ 
duced, which is converted by alkalis into tetranitrophenyl disulphide. 
Thiocyanoacetylethylurethane reacts with thiobenzoic acid with forma¬ 
tion of benzoyldithiocarbamicacetyhthylurethane 9 

NHBz ° CS * S* OH 3 *CO*NH * CO a Et, 

which crystallises in thin, golden-yellow plates and melts at 159°. By 
the action of thiobenzoic acicl on methyl thiocyanoacetate, methyl 
benzoyldithiocarbamicacetate , NHBz*CS*S*0H 2 *C0 2 Me, is obtained, 
which crystallises in bright yellow prisms and melts at 118°. When 
thiocyanoacetamide is heated with thiobenzoic acid, hydrogen cyanide, 
benzoyl disulphide, and a black, tarry substance are produced. 
Benzoylthioglycollamide, BBz*CH 2 *GO*ISfH v2) obtained from potassium 
thxolbenzoate and cliloroacotamide, crystallises from hot water in long, 
colourless prisms and melts at 110—120°. When tliiocyanomothyl- 
acetanilide is heated with thiobenzoic acid, benzoyldithioearbcmiicmethyl- 
acetcmilide , NHBz # 0S*S*0H a *0O*NMePh, is obtained in yellow prisms 
melting at 152°. 

Allylthiocarbimide and thiobenzoic acid react with formation of 
carbon disulphide and allylbenzamide, and by the action of thio¬ 
benzoic acid on phenylthiocarbimide, carbon disulphide and benzanilide 
are produced; similarly, thioacetic acid reacts with phenylthiocarbimide 
to form acetanilide. 2 -Ghloroallylbenzamide 9 NHBz*CH 2 *COKOH 2 , 
obtained by the action of thiobenzoic acid on a-chloroallylthio- 
earbimide, crystallises in long, colourless prisms and melts at 95°. 
Benzoylthiocarbimide reacts with thiobenzoic acid with formation of 
dibenzamide. 

Ethyl sdenocycmate , EtSedsT, obtained by the action of ethyl 
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bromide on potassium selenocyanate, is a pale yellow oil of unpleasant 
odour, which boils at 172° under 741 mm. pressure; it reacts with 
thiobenzoic acid, but the products have not been investigated. 

E. G. 

TMocyanogen, the so-called ^-Thiocyanogen and the Yellow 
Colouring Matters obtained from Thiocyanates. By Alwin 
Goldberg (J. pr. Chem 1901, [ii], 03, 465—495).—After considering 
the previous -work on the subject, of which a summary is given, the 
author comes to the conclusion that thiocyanogen, (CISTS)®, has not been 
obtained in a pure state. 

The author finds that the ^-thiocyanogen, obtained by oxidising 
thiocyanates by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, becomes 
changed into the dye “canarin,” when treated with alkalis. This dye, 
prepared from its sodium salt, has the formula C s H r) ON s S 7 , and repre¬ 
sents about half the ^-thiocyanogen from which it is formed. 

Th© same ^-thiocyanogen and dye are obtained by the action of 
excess of chlorine on thiocyanates. The investigation of th© action of 
bromine on potassium thiocyanate shows that the best yield of ^-thio- 
eyanogen is obtained when molecular quantities of thiocyanate and 
bromine are employed. At the same time, oxidation to sulphate and 
cyanic acid always takes place to a considerable extent. Perthiocyanic 
acid is also formed in the reaction, Mtric acid in various proportions 
converts about 27 per cent, of potassium thiocyanate into ^-thiocyano- 
gen; considerable oxidation to sulphuric acid, etc., occurs, and a little 
perthiocyanic acid is formed. it. J. P. 0. 

A peculiar Double Cyanide. By Otto Herting (Zeit. angew. 
Chem „ 1901, 14, 585—586).—See this vol, ii, 534. 

Preparation of Fulminates. By Francesco Angelico (Aui 
Real. Accad. Lince% 1901, [v], 10, i, 476—478),—In place of the old 
method, which causes a copious evolution of an explosive mixture con¬ 
sisting mainly of ethyl nitrite and nitrate, the author gives the following 
for the preparation of mercury fulminate. A concentrated aqueous 
solution of malonic acid is added to a solution of mercury in excess of 
dilute nitric acid. The reaction generally begins spontaneously if th© 
liquid be hot, but if not, the addition of a few drops of sodium nitrite 
solution causes an evolution of carbon dioxide, which gradually increases 
until it becomes tumultuous. Towards the end of the action, mercury 
fulminate separates as a white, crystalline powder which can be re- 
crystallised from water. The first phase of the reaction is probably 
the formation of fsonitrosomalonic acid, which passes successively into 
mmitromalonic acid, zsonitroacetic acid, and 'jsonitromethane, which 
then loses water, giving the oxime of carbonic oxide which Kef regards 
as fulminic acid. When cyanoacetic acid is used in place of the 
malonic acid, an insoluble double mercury salt, the constitution of 
which is not yet decided, is obtained, T, H. P. 

Mtrosowobutyronitrile and its Derivatives. By Oscar Piloty 
and B.Grae Schwerin {Ber rJ 1901, 34, 1863—1870. Compare Abstn, 
1898, i, 616). —Nitrosoisobutyronitrile is readily obtained by the 
oxidation of the corresponding hydroxyl amino-compound with chlorine 
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water at 0°. When kept, it gradually changes to a blue liquid which 
rapidly decomposes into nitroisobutyronitrile, a compound 0 12 H 18 0M 4 , 
and nitric oxide. When treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 0°, it is converted into nitrosoisobutyramide, melting at 158°, The 
same product is more readily obtained by the oxidation of the hydroxyl- 
amino-amide. JSfitroimbutyramide , N0 2 *CMe 2 *C(>N]Er 2 , is obtained 
when the nitro-nitrile is shaken with hydrochloric acid saturated at 0°; 
it forms glistening plates, melts at 117—118°, and is only moderately 
soluble in ether. 

The ethylimino-ether of hydroxylaminoi&obutijric acid, 

OH * NH * CMe 2 • C(NH) • OEt, 

in the form of its hydrochloride (with 2HC1) is obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic solution of the hydroxylamino- 
nitrile at 0°; it melts and decomposes at about 108° and is somewhat 
unstable. When oxidised with chlorine and water at 0°, it yields 
ethyl nitrosoisobulyrate in the form of colourless crystals melting at 
89° to a blue oil. The oil previously described by Gomberg (Abstr., 
1898, i, 354) as the nitroso-ester is more probably the ester of hydroxy 1- 
amino?'sobutyric acid. 

Mydroxylaminoi'&obutyramidine hydrochloride, 

OH’NH-CMe 2 -C(NH)-NH 2 ,HCl, 

melts and decomposes at 154°, dissolves readily in water, and on 
oxidation with chlorine water yields nitrosoisohutymmidine hydro¬ 
chloride, which melts and decomposes at 161°, is only sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and gives a precipitate with sulphuric acid. Other 
oxidising agents convert the hydroxylaminoamidine into different 
products. J. J. S. 

Existence of Derivatives or Quadrivalent Nitrogen. I 
By Oscar Piloty and B. Graf Schwerin (Ber. y 1901, 34, 1870—1887). 
—Numerous experiments have been made in order to synthesise 
aliphatic azo-compounds by the condensation of amino-compounds with 
nitroso-derivatives, but so far without success. Nitrosoisobutyro- 
nitrile and aniline in presence of acetic acid yield aminoazobenzene, 
which is undoubtedly formed by the elimination of nitrous acid from 
the nitroso-cornpound. 

An aqueous solution of potassium cyanide reacts with nitrosoiso- 
butyramidine hydrochloride (compare preceding abstract) at 30° to 50°, 
yielding a basic compound, porphyrexine , 

HH 2 -0(CN)<g e >N-OH,3H 2 O, 

which crystallises in compact, colourless prisms sintering at 110°. The 
anhydrous compound obtained by heating at 130° melts and decom¬ 
poses at 248—250° ,* it crystallises from alcohol in glistening, felted 
needles containing lEtOH, but is practically insoluble in benzene or 
light petroleum, and the anhydrous compound is strongly hygroscopic. 
The hydrochloride , C 5 H 10 ON 4 ,HC1, crystallises in rhombic plates, melts 
and decomposes at 272°, and is readily soluble in water. The oxalate 
(O 5 H 10 ON 4 ) 2 ,H 2 O 2 O 4 ,2H 2 O, forms prismatic needles melting and 
decomposing at 254 °; the sulphate melts at 289°. When heated with 
hydrochloric acid at 100°, porphyrexine yields a compound, 
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Ci 0 H 20 O 4 N 0 C3 25 probably the hydrochloride of the anhydride of an 
amino-acid. It crystallises in prisms, melts at about 192°, and is 
readily soluble in water or alcohol. 

Hydrogen sulphide acts on porphyrexine suspended in alcohol yield¬ 
ing a compound C 10 H 18 O 2 H 6 B 2 , probably a sulphur analogue of the 
anhydride formed by the action of hydrochloric acid. It crystallises 
from hot water in yellowish, rhombic prisms melting and decomposing 
at 231°, and is insoluble in most organic solvents with the exception of 
alcohol. 

When reduced with sodium amalgam, porphyrexine is converted into 
a syrup, and when oxidised with potassium permanganate, or, still 
better, with potassium ferricyanide in the presence of alkali, it yields 
a basic compound, porphyrexide , C 5 H 9 03ST 4 , which crystallises in brick- 
red, prismatic plates melting and decomposing at 157°; this is only 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in hot alcohol, but 
gradually undergoes decomposition. It has strong oxidising properties, 
reacting with hydrogen sulphide or sulphur dioxide, and regenerating 
porphyrexine ; it also oxidises hydrochloric acid, or acidified potassium 
iodide. It forms salts with both acids and bases. The nitrate , 
C 5 H 9 0N 4 ,HN0 3 , crystallises in lemon-yellow plates melting and 
decomposing at 127°. The sodium salt, C 5 H 8 0H 4 Na,H 2 0, forms deep 
violet coloured crystals melting and decomposing at about 100°, and 
readily soluble in both water and alcohol. It is thought probable that 

this oxidation product has the formula HH 3 # 0 (CN)<C[q^J 

and contains a quadrivalent nitrogen atom (compare Hantzsch and 
Semple, Abstr., 1896, ii, 95). J. J. S. 

Xminodithxocarbonic Esters, RN:C(SJEt') 2 . By Marcel Dele- 
pine ( Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 1416—1418).—Diethyl-and diisobutyl- 
formocarbothialdines with methyl iodide yield respectively the com¬ 
pounds NEtIC(SMe) 2 and C 4 H 9 *NIC(SMe) 2 , whilst with ethyl iodide 
dimethylformocarbothialdine yields the compound HMeIC(SEt) 2 . The 
substituted iminodithioearbonic esters are also readily obtained by the 
successive action of carbon disulphide and an alkyl iodide on a primary 
amine of the methane series. When oxidised with nitric acid, they 
yield a sulphonic acid and an amine, the central carbon atom being 
eliminated; when reduced by sodium in presence of alcohol, they yield 
a diamine and a sodium mercaptide. They also react with salts of 
mercury, silver, or platinum. 0. H. B. 

Action of Zinc Ethyl on Anhydrides of Organic Acids, 
Oxides, and Lactones. By Emerich Granichstadten and Fried¬ 
rich Werner (Monatsh^ 1901, 32, 315—334).—It is shown that 
acetic anhydride and zinc ethyl first form an additive product, 
CH 3 °CEt(OZnEt)*OAc, which then reacts with water, thus : 

CH 3 * CEt(OZnEt) *0 Ac + 2H 2 0 « 

Zn(OH) 2 + C 2 H 6 + C 2 H 4 0 2 + OOMeEt. 
Estimation of the ethane, acetic acid, and" methyl ethyl ketone formed 
proved the correctness of this equation (compare Saytzefi, Zeit.f. Ghem 
1870, 107). 

Butyric anhydride and zinc ethyl yield an analogous additive pro- 
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duct, which, when decomposed by water gives ethane, ethyl propyl 
ketone, and butyric acid. Zinc ethyl has no action on the oxides, 
ethylene oxide, the oxides from isobutylene glycol (Frank©, Abstr., 
1896, i, 404), diphenylene oxide, paraldehyde, &c. 

With valerolactone, zinc ethyl reacts at a temperature of 80°, 
ethane is evolved, and from the solid residue, by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, an oil was obtained which proved to b© dimetkyl- 
oxetone (Fittig and Basch, Abstr., 1890, 86T and 868). It is 
shown that the zinc ethyl has effected the condensation of two mole¬ 
cules of valerolactone, with elimination of water \ the divalolactone 
thus formed is converted by water and zinc hydroxide or by sodium 
hydroxide into divalonic acid, which by boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid yields dimethyloxetone (compare Fittig, loc. cit.). 

Butyrolactone and zinc ethyl react when heated, with evolution of 
ethane ; from the solid residue, by boiling with sulphuric acid until 
the evolution of carbon dioxide ceased, oxetone was obtained. 

Phtkalide and zinc ethyl do not react, even when heated at 170° 
for days. K. J. P. 0. 

o-fsoPropyltolxiene [o-Methy Isopropylbenzene]. By II. 

Sprinkmeyer (Her., 1901, 34, 1950—1954).— o-Methyliaop'opylbenzene, 
obtained by the action of sodium on a mixture of o-bromocumene and 
methyl .iodide, is a colourless liquid boiling at 157°, has a sp. gr. 
0*8582 at 18°/18° and n D 1*495 ; when oxidised with potassium per¬ 
manganate, it yields dimethylphthalide. When treated with fuming 
sulphuric acid at 50°, at least two monosulphonic acids are formed ; 
one of these forms sparingly soluble salts, of which the barium (with 
H 2 0), the lead (with 2H 2 0), the copper (with 8H 2 0), and the potassium 
(with 2H 2 0) salts are described, and a sulphonannide, which crystallises 
in clusters of needles and melts at 90°; the other acid forms more 
soluble salts and a mlphonamide , which crystallises in lustrous leaflets 
and melts at 105°. B. H. P. 

Constitution of a Bromo-derivative of SoButylbenzene. By F, 
Bodroux {Bull. Soc, Chinn., 1901, [iii], 25, 628—629).—The substance, 
C l0 H 6 Br 0 , obtained by the action of an excess of bromine, on a mixture 
of Sobutylbenzene and aluminium bromide has probably the constitu¬ 
tion represented by the formula C 6 Br 5 *CHBr*CMeBr*Cl : IBr 2 , 

T. M. L. 

Alkylated Aminobenzenesulphonio Acids and m-Amino- 
phenols. By Egbert Gnehm and Th. Scheutz {J. pr. Chenn., 1901, 
[ii], 03, 405—427).—The alkylation of m-aminobenzenesulphonic acid 
or of the salts of ?w-acetylaminobenzenesulphonic acid was not found 
possible. Barium m-acetylaminobenzenesulphonate , prepared by acetyl- 
ating barium m-aminobenzenesulphonate, crystallises, with 2H 2 0, in 
colourless needles; the sodium salt, with 2H 2 0, forms needles melting 
at 184—185°. The free acid could not b© isolated from the salts. 

m-Methylaminobenzenesulphonic acid , hFHMe* C 6 H 4 * SO s H, prepared 
by sulphonating methylaniline, crystallises in long needles decomposing 
at 285—290°. The sodium and barium salts are anhydrous crystalline 
powders. An isomeric acid is obtained in the sulphonation of methyl- 
aniline if the temperature is allowed to rise; above 150°, it is alone 
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formed ; it crystallises in large, anhydrous plates decomposing at 
244° The sodium salt crystallises, with 3H 2 0, in white plates 3 the 
barium salt forms crystals with H 2 0 . 

in -Ethylamfoiobenzenesulplionic acid , prepared by sulplionating ethyl- 
aniline, crystallises in needles decomposing at 294°, and having the 
affinity constant K— 0*0159. The sodium salt crystallises in white 
leaflets with 2 H 2 03 the barium salt forms anhydrous crystals. 

m~Ethylaminoazobenzenesulphonic acid , prepared by the action of 
benzenediazonium salts on the sulphonic acid, crystallises in microscopic, 
yellow needles melting at 165°. Another ethylaminobenzenesulphonic 
add is also obtained in sulphonating ethylaniline, and crystallises in 
anhydrous plates decomposing at 258°, and having the affinity constant 
7^= 0*0125. A consideration of the affinity constants of this acid and 
of the three aminobenzenesulphonic acids leads to the conclusion that it 
and its methyl analogue are both para-derivatives, whilst the methyl- 
aminobenzenesulphonic acid obtained by Mundelius (Ber., 1874,7,1350) 
is an ortho-derivative. The sodium salt, NHEt*C G H 4 *S0 3 Na,3H 2 0, 
crystallises in plates or prisms; the barium and silver salts each crys¬ 
tallise, with H 2 0 , in plates. 

m -Benzylmethylaminobenzenesulphonic acid , 

GH 2 Ph-]NrMe-G 6 H 4 -B0 3 H,H 2 0, 

crystallises in needles 3 the sodium salt, obtained by heating benzyl 
chloride with sodium m-methylaminobenzenesulphonate in the presence 
of sodium hydroxide, crystallises in small leaflets or needles with 2H 2 0 3 
the barium salt, with 3H 2 0, forms white scales. 

Sodium benzylethylaminobenzenesulphonate, obtained in like manner 
to the analogous methyl derivative, is anhydrous 3 the barium salt 
crystallises in prisms with 3H 2 0. 

m -Methylaminopkenol, NHMe'0 c H 4 9 0H, obtained by the action of 
molten potassium hydroxide on the sulphonic acid, is a solid which 
boils at 170° under 12 mm. pressure, m -Ethylaminophenol forms a 
white, crystalline powder melting at 62° and boiling at 176° under 12 
mm. pressure, m-Benzylethylaminophenol is a solid. 

With phthalic anhydride, m-ethylaminophenol yields' a phthalein, 
diethylrhodamine, which forms the main part of the Rhodamine 6 G*. 
of commerce, The phthalein of m-benzylethylaminophenol is a reddish- 
brown powder the carmine-red solutions of which exhibit a yellow 
fluorescence. 

On nitrating benzylethylaniline at 0° in the presence of sulphuric 
acid, a mVo-derivative is obtained which forms red crystals. The 
nitro-group is in the para-position, as the base obtained on reduction 
does not give a rhodamine with phthalic anhydride, and gives a blue 
colour with ferric chloride. K. J. P, O. 

Derivatives of 2-Ohloronaphthalene. By Karl Scheid (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1813—1818).—By nitration in acetic acid solution, 2-chloro- 
naphthalene is converted into 2 : 8 -chloronitronaphthalene (Armstrong 
and Wynne, Proc., 1893, 9 , 166) which is accompanied by a number 
of higher nitro-products. When the 2-chloronaphthalene is directly 
treated with nitric acid or dissolved in sulphuric acid and then treated 
with nitric acid, during the addition of which it is cooled, the chief 
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product is 2-chloro-l : $-dintironaphthalene 3 which crystallises in short, 
yellow needles melting at 174°. The chlorine atom can very readily 
he replaced and the compound is converted by alcoholic ammonia into a 
dinitronaphthylamine , which crystallises in thin, dark yellow needles 
melting at about 218°. With acetic anhydride, it does not yield an 
acetyl derivative. This compound closely resembles the 1 : 6-dinitro- 
naphthylamine of Gass (Abstr., 1894, i, 605), but differs from it in 
melting point. When treated with nitrous acid, it yields nitronaph- 
thalenediazoxide, which has also been obtained by Gass. It follows from 
this that one of the nitre-groups is in position 1 ; the other is situated in 
the other ring, probably in position 6, since chlorodinitronaphthalene is 
converted by oxidation into a mononitrophthalic acid free from chlorine. 

Aniline converts the chloro-compound into phenyldinitronaphthylamine , 
crystallising in slender, yellow needles, and a- and ^-naphthylamine react 
in a similar manner. 

2-Chloro-1 : 8-dimtronccphthalene can also be obtained by the nitration 
of /3-chloronaphthalene under special conditions, and crystallises in 
thin, lustreless, yellow needles melting at 175°. With alcoholic ammonia, 
it yields 1: 8-dinitro-2-naphthylamine,v?hich crystallises in brown tablets 
melting at 222°, and can readily be converted, by means of the diazo¬ 
reaction, into 1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene. A chlorotrinitronapkthcdene 
(probably 2-chloro-l : 6 : 8-trinitronaphthalene) accompanies the dinitro¬ 
compounds and melts at about 145°. A. H. 


A Potassium Derivative of Fluorene. By Budolf Weiss- 
gerbek (Her,, 1901, 34, 1659—1661).—In accord with the recently 
observed acid nature of the methylene group of fluorene, the latter, 
when fused with potassium hydroxide at 280°, yields a potassium 
q jj 

derivative, i 6 4 SCHK, which forms a yellowish-brown, amorphous 
G d H 4 

mass readily absorptive of water and carbon dioxide. The formation 
of this compound can be utilised to purify commercial fluorene, as it is 
readily decomposed by water, yielding the parent hydrocarbon. With 
compounds containing halogens, it readily combines ; thus with benzyl 

0 u 

chloride it yields phmyldiphmylene-e,iham 3 • 6 4 ^>CIT*CJH 2 Ph, which 

G g H 4 

crystallises from heavy petroleum in long, colourless prisms and melts 
at 149—150°. A small quantity of bis-diphenylene-ethane, 

L a ^ 4 >CH-CH<L°** 4 

(De la Harpe and van Dorp, this Journal, 1876, i, 242 ; Graebe, 
Abstr., 1893, i, 38) is also formed. 

Inden© fails to yield a potassium compound, although the corre¬ 
sponding derivative of cycfcpentadiene has recently been isolated 
(Thiele, this voL, i, 182). W. A. D. 


Fluorene. I. By Otto Diels (. Ber 1901, 34, 1758—1768).— 
2-Mtrofluorene t (Strasburger, Abstr., 1884, 754) is best reduced to 
2 -aminofluorene by the action of zinc dust and calcium chloride on an 
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aqueous alcoholic solution ; 2 -aminofluorene crystallises in needles and 
melts at 130° (corr,). Strasburger ( loc . cit .) gives the m. p. as 124—125°. 


2 -Diazojfiuorene chloride, 


oh 

CH2 xw 8 -n 2 ci’ 


forms minute, yellow 


needles containing 2H 2 0, decomposes at 119—120° (corr,), dissolves 
in 40 parts of water at 18°, is more readily soluble in hot water, from 
which it crystallises on cooling, but is decomposed when boiled with 
water; the bromide forms white, felted needles, the iodide is yellow, 
the mercurichloride and platinichloride are yellowish, and the dichromate 
is orange-coloured. 

2 -Hydrox'yfluorene, C 13 H 9 *OH, prepared by boiling the diazochloride 
with water, sinters at 166° and melts at 171° (corr.), is slightly soluble 
in hot water, from which it cxystallises in flakes, dissolves readily in 
dilute alkalis and in organic solvents, and gives no coloration with 
ferric chloride; the potassium salt is precipitated in minute needles on 
adding concentrated potassium hydroxide to its aqueous solution. 

2 -Fluorylhydrazine, C 13 H 0 ’N 2 H 3 , crystallises from hot alcohol in 
colourless flakes and from chloroform in four-sided, rhombic tablets, 
sinters at 165°, and melts at 170—171° (corr,), reduces Fehling’s 
solution and silver solutions ) the chloride and sulphate crystallise in 
flakes and are only slightly soluble in water. 

Benzylidenefluorylhydrazine , C 13 H 9 *NH*NICHPh, crystallises from 
ethyl acetate in yellowish, glistening tablets, sinters at 182°, and melts 
at about 188°, FurfurylidenejluoryThydrazine^ 0 13 H 9 *NH*Ni 0 6 H 4 0 , 
crystallises from ethyl acetate in glistening, brownish flakes, and melts at 
190—191° (corr.). fi~Propylidenefluorylhydrazine, C 13 H 9 *NH # hnCMe 2 , 
crystallises from hot alcohol in brownish tablets, sinters at 125°, and 
melts at 137—138° (corr.). Ethyl acetoacetate jluorylhydrazone , 
C lfJ H 20 O 2 N 2 , erystalllises from alcohol in glistening, yellowish needles 
and melts at 124° (corr.). 

C 

2 -bTitrofluorenone, OO? previously obtained by nitrating 

diphenylen© ketone, can also be prepared by oxidising nitrofluorene 
with acetic acid and potassium dichromate, %Aminofluorenone, 


co <6 


CJ-L 


. 6 H 3 *NH/ 


prepared by reducing the preceding compound with 

ammonia and hydrogen sulphide, crystallises from alcohol in deep 
violet-red, stout, glistening prisms, sinters at 156°, melts at 163° (corr.) 
to a deep-red liquid, is insoluble in water, but soluble in most 
organic solvents ; the hydrochloride , G\ 3 H g ON 3 ,HC], crystallises from 
acid solution in glistening, yellowish prisms, reddens a pine splinter, 
and is decomposed by water. The phenylhydrazone , C 19 H 15 2 sT 3J forms 
golden-yellow crystals, sinters at about 138° and melts at about 148 c 
(corr.). 

4rAminodiphenylcarboxylic acid , !NH 2 *C 12 H 8 * C0 2 H, prepared by 
fusing aminofluorenone with potassium hydroxide, crystallises from 
hot water or alcohol in colourless needles and melts at about 215° 
%Diazqfluorenone chloride forms small, glistening, yellow needles, 
decomposes at 128°, and crystallises from hot water, but is decomposed by 
boiling. %Hydroxyflnorenone , C 18 H 8 0 2 , crystallises from dilute acetic 
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acid in glistening, alizarin-reel needles, sublimes below the melting 
point, sinters at 200°, melts at 210—211° (com), dissolves in alkalis 
and less readily in ammonia. 2 -Aminofluorene alcohol , 0 13 H n 0N, pre¬ 
pared by reducing an alcoholic solution of nitroflixorenone with zinc 
dust and calcium chloride, crystallises from hot alcohol in colourless, 
iridescent needles, sinters at 192°, and melts at 200° (com); the 
hydrochloride, nitrate , and sulphate crystallise in prisms. T. M. L. 

Action of zsoButylene Dibromide on Benzene in the pre¬ 
sence of Aluminium Chloride. By F. Bodroux ( 'Corrupt, rend., 
1901, 132, 1333—1336. Compare this vol., i, 196).—-isoButylene 
dibromide, acting on benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
gives rise to a-phenyl-ft-methylpropane, CH 2 Ph*CIIMe 2 , aft-diphenyl- 
ft-methylpropane, CH 2 Ph*CMe 2 Ph, and a small amount of a substance 
crystallising from alcohol in colourless prisms and melting at 128°. 

The first of these hydrocarbons is a colourless liquid having an 
agreeable odour and boiling at 171—173° under a pressure of 750 
mm.; its constitution is determined by treating it with excess of bromine 
and aluminium, bromide when it gives rise to nonabromoi&obutyl - 
benzene, C G Br 5 *C 4 H 5 Br 4 , melting at 216—217°, and a small amount of 
hexabromobenzene. Under these conditions, the isomeride, CMe s Ph, 
yields only hexabromobenzene. 

The second hydrocarbon is a pale yellow liquid having a blue 
fluorescence; it boils at 284—287° under 750 mm. pressure, and has a 
sp. gr. 0*984 at 15°. When treated with excess of bromine and aluminium 
bromide, the compound undergoes fission at the quaternary carbon 
atom, and yields a mixture of nonabromowobutylbenzeiie and hexa¬ 
bromobenzene. G. T. M. 

Direct Production of Aromatic Amines from the Hydro¬ 
carbon. By Carl Graebe (Ber., 1901, 34, 1778—1781).—Aniline 
is produced in small quantities by the action of bydroxylamine on 
benzene in presence of aluminium or ferric chloride, but not in 
presence of zinc chloride. Toluene gives a mixture of ptoluidine 
with a little o-toluidine, o-xylene gives a relatively good yield of 
4-amino-l: 2-xylene; m-xylene gives 4-amino-l: 3-xylene, and jp-xylene 
gives a small amount of 2-amino-1 :4-xylene. Mesitylen© is partially 
converted into mesidine. Naphthalene gives a small yield of a- and ft- 
naphthylamines. 

Phenylhydroxylamine, p-tolylhydroxylamine, and benzophenone* 
oxime undergo secondary changes when heated with benzene and 
aluminium chloride, and do not yield any appreciable quantity of 
condensation product* T, M. L. 

Oxidising Action of Mercury Fulminate on Dimethylaniliii©. 
By Boland Scholl and E. Bertsch (Ber*, 1901, 34, 2036—2039).— 
Tetramethyl-4 :4'-diaminodiphenylmethane and a yellow base, 

0 2 oH 24 0 2 N 4 , 

are produced when mercuric fulminate reacts with dimethylanilme at 
160—170°. The yellow base is sparingly soluble in alcohol, and is 
best purified by solution in chloroform and precipitation with ether; it 
melts at 208°, and is readily soluble in chloroform or acetone. 
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The hydrochloride , C 20 H 24 O 2 N 4 ,2HCl, forms colourless crystals, the 
pier ate, C 20 H 24 O 2 17 4 ,2C 6 H 3 0 7 N 4 , yellow needles melting at 192°, the 
platinicldoride , yellowish-red needles, the mercurichloride , 
C 20 H 24 O 2 N 4S 2HCl,HgCl 2J 

colourless needles. The base does not react with phenylhydrazine or 
hydroxylamine, but on treatment with nitrous acid yields a mixture 
of two isomeric dmiiro-derivatives. The a-compound melts at 201—202° 
and is readily soluble in chloroform or acetone; the ^-derivative forms 
yellow needles, melts at 225°, and is sparingly soluble in chloroform 
containing a little alcohol. J. J. S. 

Formation of Chains. LV. Derivatives of Phenoxyacet- 
amide and -anilide. By Carl A. Bischoff [and, in part, with J. 
Bloch, S. (Herbert, E. Mitt, A. Pessis, and B. Werschow] (Fer., 1901, 
34, 1835—-1843).—The reactions between sodium phenoxide and 
a- bromo-deri vatives of the fatty acid amides in indifferent solvents have 
been studied quantitatively. When heated until the products give a 
neutral reaction, more than 90 per cent, of the a-condensation product is 
obtained in each case. When warmed for 1 hour in benzene solution, 
the quantities obtained, calculated from the amount of sodium bromide 
formed, were with : a-bromopropionamide, 95—96 ; a-bromopropion- 
anilide, 27—30; a-bromobutyramide, 92—95 ; a-bromobutyranilide, 
16—19 ; a-bromo^sobutyramide, 64; a-bromoisobutyranilide, 32—33; 
a-bromoisovaleramide, 37—39; a-bromo£sovaleranilide, 16 per cent. 
a-Bromopropionamide distils at 135 c under 19 mm. pressure, and the pro¬ 
duct obtained by the action of sodium phenoxide is identical with Saar- 
bach’s a-phenoxypropionamide (Abstr., 1879, 642). a-Phenoxybutyr- 
amide melts at 123°, and not at 111° as stated by Luchmann (Abstr., 
1896, i, 544). a-Bromo«A>butyramide distils at 145° under 17 mm. 
pressure; a-phenoxyi&obutyramide crystallises in alcohol in stout needles 
melting at 114°. a-Fhenoxyisovcderamide crystallises in felted needles 
melting at 143°. a-Phenoxyacetanilide obtained from sodium phenoxide 
and chloroacetanilide melts at 101 *5°; Morel ( Bull . Soc. Ghim 1899, 
[iii], 21, 964) gives 99—100°. a-Bromopropionylanilide distils at 186° 
under 19 mm. pressure, and a-phenoxypropionylanilide , 
OPh*CHMe‘COm-IPh, 

crystallises from light petroleum in rhombic plates melting at 
118*5—119°, and distilling at. 211—212° under 14 mm. pressure; it 
may also be prepared by the action of aniline on a-phenoxypropionyl- 
chloride, which distils at 146—147° under 55 mm. pressure, a -Fhenoxy- 
hutyranilide , OPh*CHEt*CO’NHPh, crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 93—94°. a-Fhenoxylsohutyranilide also melts at 93° and 
distils at 210—211° under 16 mm. pressure; when hydrolysed with 
alcoholic potash and a little water, it yields a-phenoxywobutyric acid, 
the chloride of which cannot be distilled under reduced pressure with¬ 
out decomposition, a- Fhenoxyi&ovcderanilide crystallises in branching 
needles melting at 97°. J. J. B. 

Formation of Chains. LVI. Toluidides and Naphthalides 
of Phenoxy-fatty Acids. By Carl A. Bischoff (. Ber 1901, 34, 
1844—1854. Compare preceding abstract).—The compounds described 
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have been obtained by the action of sodium phenoxide on the toluidides 
and naphthalides of brominated fatty acids. 

[With L. Konkorowitsch.] — a--Phenoxyp*opionyl-o4oluidide crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in colourless needles melting at 88—90°; a -phenoxy- 
butyryl-o-toluidide melts at 101—102°. a-Bromo^Wbutyryl-o-toluidide 
cannot b© distilled under reduced pressure without decomposition; on 
treatment with sodium phenoxide, it yields both a- and fi-phenoxyi so- 
hutyryl-Q-toluidides, melting respectively at 62° and 91°, but no toluidide 
of methacrylic acid. a-Phenoxyisovcderyl-o-toluidide crystallises in 
needles and melts at 116—117°. 

[With NT. Goldblatt.]— a-Phenoxypropionyl-m.4oluidide crystallises 
in hexagonal plates melting at 86*5° and distilling at 220° under 15 
mm. pressure. a-Phenoxybutyryl-m-tolmdide forms prismatic needles 
melting at 92*5°, and the i&obutyryl compound cruciform needles melt¬ 
ing at 83°. arPhenoxyisQvcderyl-m-toluidide melts at 89—90.° 

[With J. Liebermann.] — a-Pkenoxypropionyl-p-toluidide melts at 
115°, the butyryl compound at 124°, the iso butyryl compound also at 
124°, and the isovaleryl compound at 122°. 

[With S. Gerbert.]—T he percentage amounts of the substances 
which have reacted at the end of an hour are the same for the m- and 
yj-propionyl and zsovaleryl compounds. With fsobutyryl compounds, 
the ortho-derivative more readily reacts, and with butyryl compounds, 
the meta-derivative less readily than the ortho and para. 

[With P. Meschlumjanz.] — a- Phenoxypropionyl-a-naph t ha Vide, 
OPh*CHMe , CO*NH*C 10 H 7 , crystallises in small needles, melts at 131°, 
and distils at 260° under 20 mm. pressure; it is only sparingly soluble 
in ether or light petroleum. The butyryl compound melts at 148° and 
distils at 260° under 15 mm. pressure, the iso butyryl compound crys¬ 
tallises in prisms melting at 98°, and the iso valeryl compound in needles 
melting at 102°. 

[With J. Feigin.]— c i-Plimoxyp'Opionyl~$-napJitlialide melts at 117°, 
the butyryl compound also at 117°; the iso butyryl at 157*5°, and the 
iso valeryl at 128°. 

In all cases, the ^-derivatives are formed less readily than the 
isomeric a-compoimds. J. J. S. 

Formation of Chains. LVIL Nitroanilides of Phenoxy- 
fatty Acids. By Carl A. Bischoff [and, in part, with S. Gerbert, 
S. Hirschfeld, lv. Krause, F. Mm, and A. Watschjanz] (Per., 
1901, 34, 2057—2069).— wPhenoxypropionyl-o-nitroanilide , 
0Ph*0HMe-C0*HH‘C 6 H 4 *N0 2 , 

crystallises in yellowish, stout prisms or needles," melts at 88°, distils 
at 248° under 28 mm. pressure, and is readily soluble in most solvents. 
a-Phenoxybutyryl-o^nitroanilide was only obtained in the form of an 
impure oil. The i&obutyryl compound crystallises from light petroleum 
in lemon-yellow needles, melts at 71°, distils at 236—237° under 17 
mm. pressure, and is readily soluble. a-Phmoxyisovaleryl-o-nitroamlide 
was obtained in the form of an oil from which well-developed, flat 
plates melting at 47° separated. The following isomeric m- and p- 
compounds have also been prepared ; 

YOL. LXXX. i. %) f 
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Meta. Para. 

m.p. 330. p. 

Propionyl .. 118° prisms. 141—142° prisms. 

Butyryl.. ... 81° plates. 108° minute needles. 

woButyryl. 119° needles. 182° needles. 

isoY aleryl... 77° plates. 125° needles. 


Most of the compounds have been prepared both by the action of 
sodium phenoxide on the nitroanilides of a-bromo-fatty acids, and also by 
the action of nitroanilines on the acid chlorides of phenoxy-fatty acids. 
The products obtained by the former method were often oily and did 
not admit of purification. By the reaction of sodium phenoxide on 
a-bromofsobutyryl-p-nitroanilide in benzene, a small amount of 
fi-phen oxyi&obutyryl^ni troanilide, OPh * CH 2 • CHMe * CO * NH e O g H 4 • N0 2 , 
was also obtained. It forms glistening, pale-yellow plates melting at 
109°. 

A tabulated statement is given of the yields obtained by heating 
together equivalent quantities of sodium phenoxide and the respective 
bromo-fatty nitroanilides for 1 hour in benzene. J. J* S. 

Formation of Chains. LVIII. Reaction of Sodium 
Phenoxide with Derivatives of a-Bromo-fatty Acids and 
Methyl- and Ethyl-aniline. By Carl A. Bischoff [and In part 
J\ Bloch, A. Pessis, and S. Werschow] (Per., 1901, 34, 2125—2135. 
Compare preceding abstract).— GMoroacetylmethylanilide, 
OHjCBOO-NMePh, 

prepared from methylaniline and ehloroacetyl chloride, crystallises in 
prismatic plates melting at 48°, the corresponding Sromo-derivative 
forms prismatic plates melting at 69°. Pheoioxyacetylmethjlanilid ip* 
OPh # CH 2 *O0 8 NMePh, prepared by boiling mol. proportions of either 
of the foregoing substances and sodium phenoxide in solution in 
toluene, crystallises in right angled plates melting at 94°. a-Phenoxy- 
propionylmethylanilide, OPh*CHMe*CO*NMePh, prepared from 
a-bromopropionylmethylanilide and sodium phenoxide (yield 81 per 
cent.), crystallises In rhombic plates melting at 57*5° and boiling at 
206° under 18 mm. pressure. By the action of sodium phenoxide on 
bromobutyrylmethylanilide, the expected phenoXyanilide was not 
obtained, but a mixture of phenol and crotonylmethylanilide. 
a-Phenoxybutyryl chloride, OPh* CHEt* OOC1, prepared from the corre¬ 
sponding acid and phosphorus pentachloride, is a colourless oil boiling 
at 128—131° under 38 mm. pressure. a-Phenoxylutyrylmethylanilide , 

obtained from methylaniline and the last-mentioned compound, Is a 
viscous oil boiling at 245—248° under 89 mm. pressure. 

Prom a-hromozsobutyrylmethylanilide and sodium phenoxide is 
obtained a product which, on fractionation under pressure, is resolved 
Into a-methylacrylmethylanilide , CH 2 1 CMe * CO * RMePh, prismatic 
plates melting at 57° and boiling at 177° under 33 mm. pressure, and 
a^henoxyi&obutyrylmethylanilide, OPh 8 CM© 2 *CO“KMePh, a colourless 
oil boiling at 210—211° under 24 mm. pressure. The latter substance 
could not be prepared from methylaniline and a-phenoxy^obutyryl 
chloride. a-Bromoiaovalerylmethylanilide and sodium phenoxide yield, 
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together with a mixture of phenols, j3fi-dimethylacrylmethylanilide f 
CMe 2 ICH*CO*NMePh, which forms a colourless oil boiling at 

166— 168° under 36 mm, pressure, 

a -BfwnoxypropionyUthylanilide, OPh 0 CHMe*CO*NEtPh, prepared 
from a-bromopropionylethylaniline and sodium phenoxide, crystallises 
in rhombic prisms melting at 47*5°. Acryleihjlcmilide , 
CH 2 :OH‘CO*3SrEt-Ph, 

is obtained as a by-product and forms an oil boiling at 150—160° 
under 17 mm, pressure, 

Prom a-bromobutyrylethylaniline and sodium phenoxide, crotonyl- 
ethylanilide, CHMeICH*CO*NEtPh, and a small quantity of a-pkenoxy- 
butyrylethylanilide are obtained. The former is an oil boiling at 

167— 168° under 11—12 mm. pressure, the latter boils at about 
210—220° under the same pressure, but was not obtained in a pure 
state. 

a-Methylacrylethylanilide , OH 2 10Me'CO*NEfcPh, is the only product 
of the interaction of a-bromozsobutyrylethylanilide and sodium 
phenoxide, and forms an oil boiling at 161° under 20 mm, pressure. 
ftfi-Dimethylacrylethylanilide, CMe 2 1 OH • CO • NEtPh, obtained by the 
action of sodium phenoxide on a-bromo^ovalerylethylanilide, boils at 
165° under 18 mm. pressure. 

It is seen that an increase in length of the carbon chain of the acyl 
group decreases the amount of phenoxy-derivatives and promotes the 
formation of derivatives of acrylic acid. K. J. P. O. 

Formation of Chains. LiIX. Reaction of Sodium Phen- 
oxide with Derivatives of a-Bromo-fatty Acids and Benzaniline, 
Diphenylamine, and Carbazole. By Carl A. Bisohoff [and in 
part P. Denissenko, S, Gerbert, W. Kissin, and P. Mitt] (Ber., 
1901, 34, 2135— 2 145). — a-Phenoxypropionylbenzylanilide, 
OPh’CHMe-CO’NPh-C 7 H 7 , 

prepared from a-bromopropionylbenzylanilide and sodium phenoxide, 
crystallises in lustrous prisms melting at 111—112°, a-Bromobutyryl- 
benzylanilide and sodium phenoxide yield mainly crotonylbenzylanilide, 
CHMeICH*CO*NPlvC 7 Hw, forming colourless crystals melting at 82°, 
and a small quantity of a^henoxyhutyrylbenzylanilidc, which was also 
obtained by the action of a-phenoxybubyryl chloride on benzylanilme, 
and crystallises in needles melting at 65° and boiling at 245° under 15 
mm. pressure, a-Phenoxyimbutyrylhenzylmiilide, 
OPh*CMe-CO-NPh*C Y H Y , 

could only be prepared from the acid chloride and the base, and crys¬ 
tallises in large, prismatic plates'melting at 52 : —53°. By the action of 
sodium phenoxide on a-bromozsobutyrylbenzylanilide only metkylacryl - 
benzylanilide is obtained. The latter substance forms an oil boiling at 
204° under 15 mm. pressure. a-Phenoxyisovalerylbenzylanilide, 
OPh’CHPr^'CO*NPh*C Y H Y , is similarly only procurable from the acid 
chloride and the base, and crystallises in right angled plates melting at 
67°. Prom a-bromo&ovalerylbenzylanilide and sodium phenoxide, 
Pfi-dimethylacrylbenzylanilide is formed as a yellowish oil boiling at 
226° under 20 mm, pressure, a'PJwnoxypropionyldfylwnylamide, 
OPh*CHMe*CO*XPh 2 , prepared by the action of sodium phenoxide on 

pp 2 
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a-bromopropionyldiphenylamide, crystallises in long, colourless prisms 
melting at 93°. The corresponding butyryl compound could not be 
obtained from a-bromobutyrylphenylamide ; . crotonyldiphem/lmnide , 
CIlMeX < H o CO*NPh 2 , was the only product, and formed small prisms 
melting at 115—116°, a-Phenoxybulyryldiphenylamide, prepared from 
diphenylamine and a-phenoxybutyryl chloride, crystallises in colourless 
leaflets melting at 67°, a-Bromozsobutyiyldiphenylamide and sodium 
phenoxide yield only a-methylacryldijihenylamide, which crystallises in 
right angled plates or needles melting at 108°. The phenoxy-compound 
was not formed, neither could it be prepared from a-phenoxyfso- 
butyryl chloride and diphenylamine. Similarly, fifi-dimeihylacryldi- 
phenylamide , CMe 2 IGH*CO*]SrPh 2 , is alone produced from sodium 
phenoxide and a-bromozsovaleryldiphenylamide and forms needles 
melting at 99°, 

a-Bromo-, propionyl, butyryl, and fcsovaleryl derivatives of carb- 
azole only react with sodium phenoxide when heated in boiling 
nitrobenzene. In all cases, sodium bromide and carbazole were the 
only products isolated. 

The results in this and previous papers are discussed. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Reduction of Phenylthiocarbimide. By Alexander Gutsier 
(Pen, 1901, 34, 2033—2034).—When reduced in acid solution, thio- 
carbimides yield primary amines and thioformaldehyde, but phenyl¬ 
thiocarbimide, when reduced with aluminium amalgam in neutral solu¬ 
tion, yields s-diphenylthioearbamide and methyl mercaptan, the latter 
being probably formed by the reduction of thioformaldehyde which 
is first produced. J. J. S. 

Condensation of Barbituric "Acid with Aromatic Alde¬ 
hydes to Coloured Substances. By Arthur Weinschenr (Ber., 
1901, 34, 1685—1687).—Barbituric acid, which with ortho-substi¬ 
tuted benzaldehydes (Conrad and Eeinbach, this vol., i, 410) yields 
colourless substances, with para-substituted derivatives yields coloured 
products. 

^Hydroxybenzylideneharhituric acid, .* OH * C e H 4 * OH, 

prepared by using p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol 
in canary-yellow, microscopic prisms, and does nob mol b at 300 °; with 
dilute potassium hydroxide, it yields a reddish-yellow potassium salt, 
but is readily resolved into its components by an excess of the alkali, 
p-J9 imeihylaminobenzylidenebarbituric acid, 

CO< NH-CO >C:CH ‘°e H ^ NMe 2’ 

obtained from p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, is an orange red, crys¬ 
talline powder which sinters at 270° and melts and decomposes at 
282°; the hydrochloride forms stellate aggregates of orange coloured 
needles. W. A. D. 

Action of p-Xylylen© Bromide on some Primary, Secondary, 
and 1 Tertiary Amines and Alkaloids. By Wahan Manouktan (Per., 
1901, 34, 2082—2092)»—jp~Xylylene bromide differs in some respects 
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from o-xylylene bromide (Scholtz, Abstr., 1898, i, 305) in its action 
on amines. It does not yield ring compounds of the type of diliydro- 
wundole with' primary amines, and does not form ammonium brom¬ 
ides with secondary amines. 

^-Xylylenedua-naphthylamine, O 6 H 4 (OH 2 *NH*C 10 H 7 ) 2 , obtained by 
the action of y>xyiylene bromide on a-naphthylamine in chloroform' 
solution, is a white, crystalline powder melting at 165°. p -Xylylene- 
dimohutylamine crystallises in large prisms melting at 65°; the 
platinichloride crystallises in large red prisms melting at 220°; the 
aurichloride forms slender needles melting at 205°; and the picrate 
melts at 171°. p-Xylylenedidiphenylamine, C (J H 4 (GH 2 # NPh 2 ) 2J crys¬ 
tallises in small, light green needles melting at 186°. p -Xylylene- 
dipiperidine crystallises in transparent leaflets melting at 86°; the 
platinichloride decomposes at about 250°; the aurichloride crystallises 
in large, yellow needles melting at 215°, and the picrate melts at 
221°. p-Xylyleneditriethylammonium bromide, C 0 H 4 (CH 2 *NEt 3 Br) 2 , 
is formed by the direct combination of p-xylylene bromide with tri- 
ethylamine, and crystallises in large, colourless needles melting at 
230°; the perbromide , C 0 H 4 (CH 2 *NEt 8 Br 8 ) 2 , is an orange-yellow pre¬ 
cipitate which melts at 164°; the platinichloride crystallises in orange 
coloured prisms melting at 238°, and the aurichloride crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 242°. p -Xylyleneditripropylammonium 
bromide forms small needles melting at 223°; the perbromide melts at 
181—182°; the platinichloride melts at 235°, and the aurichloride at 
214°. p -Xylylenedipyridinium bromide crystallises in small needles 
melting at 260 °; the perbromide melts at 149°, the platinichloride at 
253°, and the aurichloride at 246°. p -Xylylenediquinolinium bromide 
crystallises in pale violet, microscopic needles melting at 306°; the 
perbromide melts at 206°, the platinichloride at 257°, and the auri¬ 
chloride at 242°. With strychnine, p-xylylene bromide yields p -xylyl- 
enedistryehninium bromide, which crystallises In microscopic needles 
melting at 291°; the perbromide melts at 195°, the platinichloride at 
247—249°, and the aurichloride at 210°. Morphine and quinine, on 
the other hand, yield mixtures of the monoammonium and diammonium 
compounds, which cannot easily be separated into their constituents. 

A. II. 

Action of Methyl on the Velocity of Reaction of the 
/3-Aromatic Hydroxylamin.es, By Eugen Bamberger and Adolf 
Rising (Annalen, 1901, -310, 257—292. Compare Abstr,, 1898, 
i, 20).—The formation of an azoxy-derivative by the interaction of 
a /3-aromatic hydroxylamine .with the corresponding nitroso-compound 
has been employed in studying the influence of the orientation of 
substituent methyl radicles on the velocity of reaction. The re¬ 
agents were mixed in alcoholic solutions maintained at 15 2—15*3°, 
and from time to time samples were taken and tested with Eehling’s 
solution, the amount of reduction being a measure of the quantity 
of unaltered hydroxylamine derivative. The compounds containing 
no methyl groups, or having these substituents in meta-positions, 
react most rapidly, the para-substituted derivatives are much less 
active, and the ortho-substituted derivatives are affected least of 
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all. The three tolylhydroxylamines and the corresponding nitroso- 
compounds were employed in demonstrating this generalisation. The 
rule applies also to the xylene compounds, 1 :3-xyly 1-2-hydroxyl- 
amine being the least active of any of these derivatives. 

2-Azoxy-l : 3- xylene is obtained in small yield when 1 : 3-xylyl-2- 
hydroxylamine is boiled for 12 hours with an alcoholic solution of 
2-nitroso-l : 3-xylene; it crystallises in straw-yellow needles melting 
at 88*5—89° and is readily soluble in the ordinaxy organic solvents. 
Mesitylhydroxylamine and nitrosomesitylene, which contain methyl- 
groups both in the para- and in the two ortho-positions, do not 
exhibit any tendency to undergo condensation. 

1 : 2-Xylene~i~hydroxylamine > prepared by reducing 4-nitro-l ; 2- 
xylene with sine dust in the presence of a dilute alcoholic solution 
of ammonium chloride, crystallises from benzene in white needles 
melting at 98—101°. It readily dissolves in ether, alcohol, acetone, 
or light petroleum, and its solution in these solvents, when main¬ 
tained for several hours at the boiling point, yields a mixture of 
4-amino-l : 3-xylene and the corresponding azoxyxylene. 4:-Nitroso- 
1 : 3-xylene^ obtained either as an intermediate product in the preced¬ 
ing experiments or by oxidising 1 : 2-xylene-4-hydroxylamine with a 
cold solution of ferric chloride, crystallises from alcohol in light 
bluish-green needles melting at 44—45° ; when dried for 12 days on 
porous plates, the green crystals become yellow; the melting point, 
however, remains unaltered, and the green colour is recovered on dis* 
tilling the product in steam. 

4-Azoxy-l : 2 -xylene crystallises from light petroleum In light canary- 
yellow needles and melts at 140—140*5°. 

1 : 2-Xylyl-%Jiydroxylamine crystallises in snow-white leaflets and 
melts at 74° the yield of the base from the corresponding nitro-com- 
pound being 55—60 per cent. 

Z-NitrosoA : ^-xylene crystallises in white needles and melts at 
91—9T5°, at the same time becoming green in colour; the corre¬ 
sponding azoxy-compound Is obtained in lustrous, almost colourless 
needles and melts at 116*5°. 

1 ; 4-Xylyl-3»hy dr oxy famine crystallises in white needles and melts 
at 91*5°; it is soluble in the ordinary organic solvents, with the excep¬ 
tion of light petroleum; the corresponding nitroso-com pound crystal¬ 
lises in white, silky needles melting at 101*5°; the azoxy- compound is 
prepared either by the Interaction of the two preceding compounds, or 
from the hydroxylamine, either by atmospheric oxidation in aqueous 
solution, or by heating the base on the water-bath, in the latter case 
being accompanied by ^/-xylidine; when absolutely pure, it Is colour¬ 
less, but in general forms pale yellow, lustrous needles melting at 
110—110*5° 

On digesting the aromatic hydroxylamines with dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 ; 15) at 15°, those containing methyl groups in the ortho¬ 
position with respect to the nitrogen atom are most readily decom¬ 
posed ; phenylhydroxylamine and 1 : 3-xylyl-2-hydroxylamine require 
for their complete decomposition 8 days and 6 minutes respectively, 
whilst mesitylhydroxylamine Is destroyed instantaneously. The paper 
alpo contains details of the preparation of the tolylhydroxylamines and 
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the corresponding nitroso-eompounds ; o-tolylhydroxylamine, formerly- 
described as an oil (Abstr., 1895, i, 217), is found to melt at 44°. 

The orientation of the substituent methyl groups exerts a very 
marked influence on the interaction of the aromatic hydroxylamines 
with benzenediazonium chloride. The reaction was in each case car¬ 
ried out in alcoholic solution at 0°, the time allowed for the experi¬ 
ment being 80 minutes. Under these conditions, a yield of 98*5 per 
cent, of benzeneazohydroxyanilide is obtained from phenylhydroxyl- 
amine; m-tolylhydroxylamine yields 96*6 per cent, of benzeneazohydr- 
oxy-m-toluidide, which melts at 125*5°. Benzeneazohydroxy-p-toluidide, 
melting at 124°, is obtained in a similar manner from y>-tolylhydroxyl- 
amine, the yield being 90*3 per cent. ; in the case of benzeneazohydr- 
oxy-o-toluidide (Abstr., 1899, i, 687), the yield is75 percent. 4 -Benz- 
eneazohydroxy-1 : 2-xylidide melts at 140—141°, the yield is 95*5 per 
cent.; 2-benzeneazohydroxy- 1 : i~xylidide ) 3- benzeneazohydroxy-l : 2-xyl- 
idide , ^-benzeneazohydroxy- 1:3 -xylidide, and 2-benzeneazoliydroxy-Y : 3- 
xylidide melt at 111*5°, 105°, 82*5—83°, and 113° respectively, the 
yields of these compounds obtained by the general method being 79*2, 
76*7, 51*9, and 31*1 per cent, respectively. All these azohydroxy- 
amides crystallise in yellow needles, and “yield characteristic insoluble, 
brownish-yellow copper derivatives, It will be seen that 2-benzene- 
azohydroxy-1 : 3~xylidide, which contains 2 methyl groups in the ortho¬ 
position with respect to the nitrogen atom, reacts least readily with 
the diazonium salt ; when the para-position is also substituted, as in 
mesitylhydroxylamine, there is no interaction whatever, the latter 
base merely becoming oxidised, and yielding a small amount of nitroso- 
mesitylene. G. T. M, 

1:3-XylyX~2~bydroxylamine and 2-Nitroso-l: 8-xylene. By 
Euoen Bambergek« and Adolf Bising (. Annalen , 1901, 310, 292 — 311. 
Compare preceding abstract).—1: 3-Xylene-2-hydroxylamine (compare 
von .-Pechmann, Abstr., 1898, i, 310), prepared by reducing 2-nitro- 
1:3-xylene in alcoholic solution with zinc dust in the presence of 
ammonium chloride, crystallises in white, lustrous needles, and melts 
at 97—98*5° ; it readily dissolves in the ordinary solvents, with s the 
exception of light petroleum. The preceding base, when suspended in 
water and oxidised by a current of air, yields 2-amino A-Ky dr oxy- 
1:3 -xylene, a substance crystallising from water or chloroform in 
lustrous needles melting at 180*5—181*5°, together with 2-nitroso* 
1; 3-xylene (m. p» 141*5°), 1 :3-xyloquinone, 1; 3-xylidine, and a 
compound crystallising in white prisms and melting at 189° 2 -Amino- 
AhydroxyA ; 3 -xylene, when dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
yields at first a colourless solution, which becomes violet on exposure 
to air and on boiling evolves ammonia; when shaken with an alkaline 
solution of a-naphthol, a transient indophenol coloration is observed ; 
the aminophenol yields, with salicylaldehyde, a copious, yellow precipi¬ 
tate, but does not give any colour reaction with ferric chloride, The 
sulphate , C 8 H n N0,JH 2 S0 4 , crystallises in white, lustrous needles and 
melts at 268°; when its solution is boiled, hydrolysis takes place, 
resulting in the formation of 2 :5-dihydroxy-l; 3-xylene. 
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2-Nitroso-l: 3-xylene and nitrosomesitylene differ from their lower 
homologues in not possessing the characteristic irritating odour of 
nitrosobenzene ; the colours of their solutions vary perceptibly with 
the temperature; this phenomenon is probably due to changes in the 
state of aggregation of the dissolved molecules. The cryoscopio 
molecular weight determination in benzene points to the existence of 
double molecules, and the ebullioscopic method indicates a certain 
degree of association, even in boiling acetone. 

1: 3-Xyly 1-2-hydroxy lamine, when treated with cold dilute sulphuric 
acid yields, in addition to the substances obtained by its atmospheric 
oxidation, 2-amino- 5 -hydroxy- 1 ; Z-xyleneA-sutyhonic acid , and 2 : 2 r -di¬ 
amino A :3 -xylyl 5 -oxide. The former of these products crystallises from 
water in lustrous, white needles, which, on treatment with alkaline 
a-naphthol solution, give an indophenol reaction; when boiled with a 
solution of sodium acetate, the sodium salt is produced, the reaction 
being a reversible one. The sulphonie acid, when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 160°, loses its sulphonie group, and becomes 
converted into 2-amino-5-hydroxy~l : 3-xylene; at the same time, a 
portion of the latter compound undergoes further hydrolysis, resulting 
in the elimination of ammonia and the formation of 2 :5-dihydroxy- 
1 : 3-xylene. 

2 : 2'-Diamino-1 : 3-xylyl 5-oxide forms colourless, highly refractive 
needles or plates melting at 156*7—157°; its hydrochloride crystallises 
in leaflets melting at 320°, and furnishes a characteristic.colour reaction 
with ferric chloride, the colour changing from violet to yellow, a red 
precipitate being formed at an intermediate stage; the mixture, on 
boiling, evolves 1 :3-xyioquinone. The base, when diazotised, yields 
red azo-compounds with the naphthols ; its acetyl derivative, obtained 
by the action of acetic anhydride on the water-bath, crystallises from 
alcohol in white, silky needles and melts at 283°. 

1 : 3-Xylyl-2-hydroxylaniine is very stable towards sodium hydroxide 
solution in the absence of air, and after 14 days only 4 per cent, of 
the base is converted into the corresponding nitroso-xylene; in the 
presence of oxygen, the oxidation follows the products previously 
indicated. G. T. M. 

Acidimetric Value (Avidity) of 'p-Sulphanilic Acid. By 
Gustave Massol ( Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1572—1573).—The heats 
of dissolution and neutralisation of anhydrous jp-sulphanilic acid are 
-3*84 and 9*07 Cal. respectively, and the heats of dissolution of the 
dihydrated and anhydrous sodium salt are —7*84 and -1*64 Cal. 
respectively, the heat of hydration of the anhydrous compound being 
3*34 Cal., and its heat of formation 18*08 Cal. 

The heats of neutralisation of sulphurous, phenylsulphonie and 
p-sulphanilic acids are compared with those of carbonic, benzoic, and 
jp-ammobenzoic acids, the diminution in avidity (measured in heat 
units), due to the introduction of amidogen, is 4*53 Cal. in the former 
case, and 1*37 Cal. in the latter. 

In solution, ^-aminobenzoic acid has a greater avidity than jpsulph- 
aniiic acid, the values being 12*12 and 9*07 Cal. respectively; in the 
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solid state, however, the latter acid is stronger, the corresponding 
values for the heats of neutralisation being 16*18 and 18*08 Cal. 

G. T. M. 

Hydrolysis of Phenol Ethers by Alcoholic Potash. By 
Richard Stoermer and Bruno Kahlert (Ber., 1901, 34, 1812).— 
The authors find, in contradiction to the statement of Bouveault 
(Abstr., 1899, i, 437), that the ethers of monoatomic phenols are hydro¬ 
lysed by alcoholic potash, provided that the temperature be high and 
the time of action long. Anisole and phenetole both yield phenol when 
treated in this way for 15 hours at 180—200°. Anethole in the same 
way yields anoh A. H. 

Action of Phenols on Ethylic Oxalate. By J. Bishop Tingle 
and Leo O’Byrne (Amer. Ghem . 1901, 25, 496—501).—By the 

action of ethyl oxalate on thymol in presence of sodium, J. B. and 
A, Tingle (Amer. Ghem . 1899, 21, 261) obtained an oily condensa¬ 

tion product which gives a dark red coloration with ferric chloride. 
The behaviour of the following substances under similar circumstances 
has been investigated: catechol, carvacrol, picric acid, /3-naphthol, 
ethyl salicylate, quinone, guaiacol, resorcinol, phloroglucinol, quinol, 
anisole, and carvol. The first six of these showed no evidence of 
having reacted, whilst guaiacol yielded only tarry products. Resorcinol 
furnished a yellow, crystalline substance, which melts and decomposes 
at 257—258°, and is perhaps identical with the compound obtained by 
Michael (Abstr., 1887, 949) by the interaction of resorcinol, ethyl 
oxalate, and sodium ethoxide. Phloroglucinol yielded a crystalline com¬ 
pound which softens at 305°, together with another substance which 
crystallises in plates and blackens without melting at 240°. With 
quinol, a substance was produced which blackens above 200° and 
remains unmelted at 300°. Anisole and carvol form oily condensa¬ 
tion products, similar to that obtained from thymol, which give a deep 
red coloration with ferric chloride and alcohol; the substance prepared 
from carvol furnishes barium and copper salts, which, like the parent 
substance, readily become resinous; the resin has a strong odour of 
violets, E. G. 

Ethers of p-Aminophenol and their Carbamide Derivatives. 
By Leopold Spiegel and S. Sabbath (Ber., 1901, 34, 1935—1947).— 
The ethers of p-aminophenol are all very poisonous and of no thera¬ 
peutic value (differing from, the acetyl derivative of the ethyl ether, 
“ phenacetin ”), also the carbamide derivatives have no sweet taste like 
jp-phenetole- and j>anisole-carbamides (“ dulcin ”), 

The ethers of ^-aminophenol are easily obtained by the reduction 
with tin and hydrochloric acid of the corresponding nitro-compounds, 
which are prepared by the action of halogen alkyls on potassium 
j^nitrophenoxide, The carbamide derivatives are best prepared by 
warming on a water-bath aqueous solutions of carbamide and the 
hydrochlorides of the amino-ethers, the thiocarbamides being obtained 
in a similar manner from ammonium thiocyanate. At higher tempera¬ 
tures, disubs tituted carbamide® are obtained ; these, being insoluble in 
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water, are easily separated from the mono-derivatives, which are 
soluble in hot water, 

p -Nitrophenyl propyl ether is a reddish oil which boils at 285—287° 
with slight decomposition; p -aminophenyl propyl ether is a very 
unstable,, colourless oil, and forms a hydrochloride crystallising in 
needles and melting at 171°, a platinicliloride , and a pier ate which 
blackens at 162° and melts at 176°. p •Propyloxyphenyharbamide 
crystallises in colourless leaflets melting at 147°, di^-propyloxy* 
phenyl carbamide in silky needles melting at 201°, and p *propyloxy- 
phenylthiocarbamide in needles melting at 158°, 

p- Nitrophenyl allyl ether is obtained in needles and melts at 
36°; the corresponding ammo-compound is a reddish-yellow oil 
which forms a colourless hydrochloride melting at 205°, a platini- 
chloride, and a picrate crystallising in small, yellow needles which melt 
at 164°, p -Allyloxyphenylcarbamide crystallises in small needles and 
melts at 154°; di-^-allyloxyphenylcarlmiide melts at 211°. p -Attyloxy- 
phenylthiocarbamide crystallises in small needles and melts at 148°; 
the corresponding disubstituted carbamide is similar and melts at 161°. 
^-Nitrophenyl amyl ether is a reddish oil which boils at 309—310° 
with partial decomposition; p -aminophenyl amyl ether is a yellowish 
oil, and forms a hydrochloride melting at 236°, a microcrystalline 
platinicliloride , and an acetyl derivative which crystallises in small, 
lustrous needles and melts at 97°; the monosubstituted carbamide 
melts at 133°, the disubstituted carbamide crystallises in silky needles 
melting at 170°, and the monosubstituted ihiocarbamide crystallises in 
colourless leaflets and melts at 157°. 

p -Nitrophenyl benzyl ether forms microscopic needles, melts at 
108°, and, when reduced with iron filings and acetic acid, yields the 
corresponding amwzo-compound, which crystallises in colourless leaflets, 
melts at 56°, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride melting at 213°, a 
platinicliloride , and a picrate melting and decomposing at 155°; p -benzyl- 
oxyphenylcarbamide crystallises in needles and melts at 174°. 

p- Aminophenyl iso butyl ether is a colourless oil and forms a hydro¬ 
chloride crystallising in long needles which melt at 209°, and a picrate 
melting at 155° ; p-iso butyloxyphenylcarhamide crystallises in colourless 
prisms melting at 156°, and the corresponding thiocarbamide melts at 
158° K H. P. 

Derivatives of Hydroxyquinol Triethyl Ether [1:2:4-Tri- 
ethoxybenzene]. By E. Brezina ( MonatsL , 1901, 22, 346—356. 
Compare Abstr., 1889, 247).—1:2:4-Triethoxybenzene is pre¬ 
pared from triacetoxybenzene by heating with ethyl iodide and 
potassium hydroxide. The mo^omtfro-derivative (N0 2 = 5) is very 
readily formed, even by the action of dilute nitric acid on the ether, 
and is best prepared by nitrating in acetic acid solution ; it crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles melting at 108—109°. On reduction of the 
nitro-compound, an amino-derivative is obtained, which is oxidised by 
ferric chloride to 2 :5-diethoxyquinone. 5-Bromo-1 : 2 : 4 4riethoxy~ 
benzene, C 6 H 2 Br(OEt) 8 , prepared by brominating the ether, forms 
white crystals melting at 51—52°, and by nitric acid is converted into 
the nitro-derivative previously described. 3 ; 5 : ft-Tribromo-1 : 2 : 4- 
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triethmyhemene , prepared by the action of excess of bromine on the 
monobromo-compound at 100°, forms crystals melting at 72—73°, 
This substance is also obtained by the action of bromine on the mono- 
nitro-derivative at 100°, the nitre-group being replaced by bromine. 
Nitric acid does not replace bromine from the tribromo-compound. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Diphenylene Oxide in Goal Tar and the derived Diphenol 
By Gustav Kraemer and Rudolf Weissgerber (Ber. } 1901, 34, 
1662—1667).—'When the fluorene fraction of coal tar is purified by 
fusion with potassium hydroxide (this vol., i, 521), the aqueous 
alkaline solution contains a considerable quantity of 2 :2 / -dihydroxy- 
diphenyl, which separates as a rapidly solidifying oil, and can be 
purified by recrystallisation from toluene. Contrary to the statement of 
Hodgkinson and Matthews (Trans., 1882, 41, 168), the diphenol is 
not formed by repeatedly fusing pure fluorene with potassium hydr¬ 
oxide ; its formation indicates the presence in commercial fluorene of 
diphenylene oxide, since the latter is converted into the diphenol on 
fusion with alkali. The yield of 2 :2'-dihydroxydiphenyl from the 
oxide is considerably increased by carrying out the fusion in presence 
of phenanthrene as solvent. The converse transformation of the 
diphenol into the oxide is readily effected by fusion with zinc chloride. 

The sulphonic acid derived from diphenylene oxide forms beautiful 
crystals, and is not hydrolysed by passing steam through its solution 
in sulphuric acid, although resolved on heating with hydrochloric acid 
under pressure. Diphenylene oxide differs from coumarone and fur- 
furan in yielding a colourless solution in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

2 : 2'-Dihydroxydiphenyl crystallises from water in lustrous leaflets 
which contain the solvent, melt at 73—75°, and effloresce in a desic¬ 
cator ; it boils at 315° under 768 mm. pressure. The diacetyl deriva¬ 
tive separates from xylene in large, transparent crystals, and melts at 
95°. W. A. D. 

Production of o-Hydroxyphenylethyl Alcohol from Coumar¬ 
one and Synthesis of Hydrocoumarone. By Richard Stoermer 
and Bruno Kaiilert (Ber., 1901,34, 1806—1811).—■’When coumarone 
is heated with alcoholic potash at 200°, decomposition occurs, and 
the product contains (1) a small amount of substance which can be 
extracted by ether from the alkaline solution, and probably contains 
an unsaturated hydrocarbon ; (2) o-hydroxyphenylacetic acid melting 
at 145°; and (3) a portion insoluble in sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
The last portion contains o-hydroxyphenylethyl alcohol , 
OH*C 6 H 4 # CH 2 *OH 2 *QH» 

which is a thick, almost colourless oil without characteristic smell, 
boils at 168—169° under 12 mm. pressure, and has the sp. gr. 1*1531 
at 18°, and the molecular refraction 38*5. The sodium salt is only 
sparingly soluble in aqueous soda. This compound and o-hydroxy- 
phenylacetic acid are probably formed in the first instance by the 
simultaneous oxidation and reduction of hydroxyphenylacetaldehyde, 
produced by the splitting of the furfuran group of coumarone. 

o-Hydroxy pheny lethyl alcohol forms two compounds with phenyl- 
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cyanate; the monourethane , C 15 H 15 0 3 ISr, crystallises in white plates 
melting at 116—117°; the diurethane , 

¥HPh*00-0-0 6 H 4 -CH 2 *CH 2 -0-CO-NHPh ? 
crystallises in white needles melting at 130°. 


o~IIydroxyplienylethyl alcohol is converted by hydrogen bromide 
into the bromide, OH’C 6 H 4 “OH 3 *CH 2 Br, an unstable oil which on treat- 



and is converted by oxidation into o-ethoxybenzoic acid. The urethane, 
OEt • C ft H 4 *CH 2 *CH 2 *0GONEPh, melts at 66°. A. H. 

Action of Benzoyl Chloride on Ethyl Ether. By Edgar 
Wedekind and J. Haetjssermann (. Ber 1901, 34, 2081—-2082). — 
Acid chlorides react with ether in the presence of anhydrous ferric 
chloride, ethyl chloride and the ethyl ester of the corresponding acid 
being produced. In most cases, the extent of the reaction is small, 
but in the case of benzoyl chloride as much as half of the chloride is 
converted into ethyl benzoate. A similar action of acetyl chloride in 
presence of zinc chloride has been observed by Descudd (this vol., 
i, 357). A. H. 

Preparation of Simple and Compound Anhydrides. By 
A. E. Tschitschibabin (J. Buss. Phys . Ghem. Poo., 1901, 33, 404—410). 
—One of the most convenient methods of preparing benzoic anhydride 
is by the addition of benzoyl chloride (1 mol.) to a solution of benzoic 
acid (1 mol.) in pyridine (1 mol.). When the reaction is finished, the 
product, after washing successively with warm water, dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sodium hydroxide solution, and warm water, and drying by 
means of fused sodium, sulphate, is pure benzoic anhydride; pyridine 
hydrochloride is also formed in the reaction. Acetic anhydride is 
similarly obtained by the interaction of acetyl chloride, acetic acid, 
and pyridine. Also by the action of benzoyl chloride on a pyridine 
solution of acetic acid, the mixed acetic benzoic anhydride is formed ; 
this compound readily undergoes decomposition, partly even in the 
cold, yielding acetic and benzoic anhydrides, T. II. P, 

Conversion of Derivatives of Anthranilic Acid into Indigo. 
By Hugo Erdmann (J. pr. Ghem., 1901, [ii], 03, 385—391).— Ethyl 
Q-aminobenzoylfw'mate , NH 2 # C G H 4 ’ CO • C0 2 Et, prepared by condensing 
ethyl format© and methyl o-aminobenzoate in the presence of sodium, 
forms colourless needles melting at 49°, which, on hydrolysis, yield 
only anthranilic acid. Methyl ?nethylene-o-aminobenzoate, 
CH 2 :N*C^H 4 *C0 2 Me, 

obtained by the action of commercial formaldehyde on methyl o-amino- 
benzoate, crystallises in large, colourless crystals melting at 116 ’5°- 
With hydrogen bromide, it forms an unstable, yellow, additive produet 
which melts and decomposes at 200°, and with bromine, a crystalline 
dibromide which, on heating at 175°, evolves carbon dioxide and yields 
a violet dye soluble in acids. 

It is found that of all the derivatives of anthranilic acid, methyl 
o-cyanomefchylacetaminobenzoate (see following abstract) yields indigo 
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most easily, and in quantity. The ester is heated with naphthalene at 
150—170°, and potassium hydroxide added ; from the product pure in- 
digotin can be extracted, representing 48 per cent, of the original ester. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Action of Formaldehyde and Nascent Hydrogen Cyanide on 
Anthranilic Acid. By Emil Kohner (J. pr. Ghem 1901, [ii], 63, 
392—404. Compare preceding abstract).— Antkranilidoacetonitrile 
(o-cyanomethylaminobenzoic add), ON*CH 2 *NH*C 0 H 4 *CO 2 H, prepared 
by the gradual addition of powdered potassium cyanide and formalde¬ 
hyde to a solution of anthranilic acid in acetic acid, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish scales, melting and decomposing at 181°. The 
yield of pure nitrile amounts to 84 per cent, of the anthranilic acid 
employed. The solutions exhibit a violet fluorescence. The sodium 
salt, C 9 H 7 0 2 N 2 Na,5H 2 0, forms yellowish prisms, the silver and copper 
salts anhydrous powders. Hydrolysis with potassium hydroxide con¬ 
verts the acid into phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. The ethyl ester, 
prepared by the action of ethyl iodide on the silver salt, forms colour¬ 
less crystals melting at 89°. The methyl fester is readily obtained by 
the addition of a solution of methyl sulphate in methyl alcohol to a 
well stirred aqueous solution of the sodium salt at 40—50°, an 
alkaline reaction being maintained during the process by addition of 
aqueous sodium carbonate; the compound crystallises in yellowish 
needles melting at' 106'5°. Although the acid cannot be acetylated, 
the methyl ester readily yields an acetyl derivative, G 12 H 12 0 3 N 2 , 
which forms crystals melting at 82—83°. 

The nitroso-derivative, C g TL0 3 N 3 , of o-cyanomethylaminobenzoic 
acid, forms a yellowish powder melting at 113—114°; the bromo- 
derivative, C g H 7 0 2 N 2 Br, crystallises in colourless plates melting at 
210—212°. The bromo~de rivative of the methyl ester, C 10 H 9 O 2 N 2 Br, 
forms Qolourless crystals melting at 141—142°. K, J. P, O. 

Condensation Products of Ethyl Cyanoacetate with. Ai de- 
hydes. By Corradg Bertini (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 265—279).— 
Compounds of the structure CHR:C(CN)*00 2 Et, which are obtained 
by the condensation of aldehydes with ethyl cyanoacetate in presence 
of sodium ethoxide, should be capable of existing in two stereoisomeric 
modifications. By using piperidine as a condensing agent, the author 
finds that in some cases it is possible to obtain stereoisomerides of 
previously known compounds of this type. 

The ethyl a-cyanocinnamate obtained from benzaldehyde and 
ethyl cyanoacetate in presence of sodium ethoxide is solid and melts 
at 51°. When (piperidine is employed in place of the sodium eth¬ 
oxide, however, a liquid ethyl a-cyanocinnamate , C 12 H n 0 2 N, is pro¬ 
duced ; it forms a faintly yellow oil insoluble in water and having 
a slight odour of bitter almonds; it is unchanged by long boiling 
in alcohol or benzene, but is mostly converted into the solid modifi¬ 
cation when distilled at the ordinary pressure ; a total conversion is 
brought about by sodium ethoxide, or by very dilute solutions of 
sodium hydroxide or carbonate. Both forms of the ester have the 
normal molecular weight in boiling benzene, and both give the same 
compound when treated in the cold with alcoholic ammonia solution ; 
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this compound* which has the melting point 168°, as was found by 
Garrick (Abstr., 1892, 1086), and not 187°, as was stated by Fiquet 
(Abstr., 1894, i, 32), the author considers to have the constitution 
OHPh • C(CN) • CO* NH„ 

OHPlr C(ON) # CO Et *** ^ e termining the volume of the water 

formed during the condensation of benzaldehyde and ethyl cyano- 
acetate, the author finds that the reaction takes place in two stages* 
the first resulting in the formation of an aldol which then loses, 
water : (1) Ph-CHO + 0N-0H a -00 o Et - 0H*0HPh-CH(CN)*C0 2 Et; 
(2) 0H*GHPh*CH(0N)*C0 2 Et - H 2 0 + 0HPh:0(0N)*00 s Et. 

Acetaldehyde also forms two stereoisomeric ethyl a-cyanocrotonates 
with ethyl cyanoacetate; with sodium ethoxide, liquid ethyl a-cyano- 
crotonate is obtained, whilst piperidine gives a viscous syrup, which 
shows a reddish-green fluorescence, and is probably ethyl a-cyano iso- 
crotonate. 

No stereoisomerides of the following substances could be obtained in 
this way. Ethyl a-cyano-/?-wi-nitro phenyl aery late, ethyl a-cyano-/?- 
furylideneacrylate, ethyl methylenedioxyphenyl-a-cyanoacrylate, ethyl 
a-cyano-^-p-nitrophenylacrylate, ethyl a-cyano-jd-^-methoxyphenyb 
acrylate, ethyl a-eyanocinnamenylacrylate, or methyl a-cyanocinnamate. 

T. H. P. 

Triphenylacrylic Acid and Benzhydrol Ether. By Hans 
Stobbe and Otto Zeitschel (Ber., 1901, 34, 1963—1968).—When 
an ethereal solution of benzophenone and ethyl phenylacetate is treated 
with sodium ethoxide, some benzhydrol ether is formed; this gives 
a red solution with concentrated sulphuric acid, and when dissolved 
in a mixture of glacial acetic and sulphuric acids yields benzhydrol 
acetate. When benzophenone and benzyl cyanide are treated in a 
similar manner, a small quantity of tripbenylacrylonitrile is formed; 
this dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a violet solution. 

R. H. P. 

Glycerol ^Monosalicylate. By Ernst Tauber (Ber., 1901, 
34, 1769—1770).—The insoluble oil produced by passing gaseous 
hydrogen chloride into a saturated solution of salicylic acid in 
glycerol at 100°, and described by Gottig (Abstr,, 1878, 318) as 
glycerol monosalicylate, is in reality dichlorohydrin salicylate, 
C 10 H 10 O 3 OI a (compare Gottig, Abstr., 1891, 707). Glycerol mono - 
salicylate , OH- CpH 4 *C0 2 *C 3 H 5 (0H) 2 , is, however, produced when gly¬ 
cerol and salicylic acid are heated on a water-bath with a small amount 
of 60 per cent, sulphuric acid; it forms white, microscopic crystals, 
melts at 76°, is only slightly soluble in water, but very readily 
so in alcohol, and differs from the dichlorohydrin in that it is 
miscible with glycerol; it is readily hydrolysed by alkali hydroxides 
and carbonates. T, M. L. 

New Synthesis effected by the aid of Compounds con¬ 
taining the Methylene Group attached to on© or two Acid 
Radicles: Action of Epichlorohydrin, and Epibromohydrin 
on the Sodium Derivatives of Benzoylacetic Esters., By 
Albxn Haller ( Compt » rend*, 1901, 132, 1459—1463. Compare 
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.Tranbe and Lehmann, Abstr., 1899, i, 417).—S-Ohloro-a-benzoyb 
y-valerolactone, OHBz<^jg ^>0H # CH 2 01, is obtained by treating 

the sodium derivative of methyl or ethyl benzoylacetate (1 mol.) with 
epichlorohydrin (1 mol.) in absolute alcohol; it crystallises in needles 
and melts at 105—>106°. The corresponding bromo-compound derived 
from epibromohydrin also crystallises in needles and melts at 92—95°, 
The phenylhydrazone, C 18 H, 6 0 2 H 2 C1, of the chloro-derivative melts at 
148—150°. %-BenzoyUp-hutanecliol , ^ CH 2 B z -aH 2 -CH(OH)*CH-OH, 
results from the action of dilute potassium hydroxide solution on the 
chloro-lactone, the potassium salts of carbonic, benzoic, and dihydr- 
oxyvaleric acid being simultaneously produced ; it melts at 90—91°, 
and its semicarbazone at 153—154°. G. T. M. 

Cyclic /2-Ketonecarboxylic Esters. By Wilhelm Dieckmann 
(Anncden, 1901, 317, 27—109. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 676, 914; 
1900, i, 171, 297, 482, 623).—[In part with A. Groeneveld,]—I n 
these experiments, made with the view 'of converting the esters of the 
succinic acid series into /S-keto-monocarboxylates, the ethereal salt of 
the dibasic acid is treated with sodium in the presence of a small 
amount of absolute alcohol; the resulting c?/cZoketonic acids are ex¬ 
tracted either with alkalis or by conversion into their copper deriva¬ 
tives, or transformed into the corresponding cyclic ketone by the 
u ketone hydrolysis” by the action of mineral acids. 

The ethyl esters of glutaric, azelaic, and sebacic -acids do not yield 
well-defined products when subjected to this treatment. Ethyl suberate 
gives rise to an ester of the heptamethylene series which, although not 
isolated, is identified by conversion into suberone. Ethyl adipate 
yields ethyl 2-c^cfopentanonecarboxylate, which is transformed into 
c^efcpentanone when heated with dilute acid. The hydrolysis of the 
ester by cold dilute alkalis is a reaction of the first order, the velocity 
constant being independent of the concentrations of ethereal salt and 
alkali. The ester, when heated with excess of potassium methoxide in 
methyl alcohol, is hydrolysed to potassium adipate ; with aqueous and 
alcoholic ammonia, it yields respectively adipamide and ethyl 2 -amino- 
eyclopentene-l-carboxylate melting at about 60°; the latter product is 
reconverted into the original ester by the action of dilute acids or ferric 
chloride, the change in the latter case being indicated by the develop¬ 
ment of a blue coloration. 

* %Fhe?iylhydmzinoeyclopentene bcarboxylate , 

CH 2 <g^g)>C-C° 2 E t, 

produced by the action of phenylhydrazine on the /3-ketonic ester, melts 
at 93°, and neither forms a plienylpyrazolone nor develops a coloration 
with ferric chloride. Hydrazine hydrate, however, yields 3 ; 4«cyclo£n~ 
methylenepyrazolone , 

TH 9 *C‘NH v .ch 2 *c=3sl 

ch AoH 2 -C-C0> NH or CH Aoh 2 -C-CO> NH ’ 
which crystallises in lustrous leaflets and melts at 270—275° 

The compound C0 2 H*[CH 2 ] 3 *CH(00 2 Et)*C0*NHI?h arises from the 
interaction of phenylcarbimide and the /3-ketonic ester; it melts at 
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148—150°. The monoanilide, C0 2 H* [CH o ],-0H (COoH)-CO-HHPh 
(m. p. 177°), results from the action of 2 mols. of an alkali hydroxide 
on the preceding compound, excess of the reagent gives rise to carboxy- 
adipic acid, the monoanilide on heating, either alone or in water, loses 
carbon dioxide and yields the monoanilide of adipic acid, the product 
crystallises in white needles and melts at 152-*-153°. 

The monophenylhydmzone, EHPh*N:C<^,*^£>CH 2) of 1:2- 

diketocycfopentane, obtained by adding benzenediazonium chloride 
to a dilute acid solution of 2-cycZopentanonecarboxylic acid, crystallises 
in reddish-yellow leaflets, melts at 203°, and yields the diphenylhydrazone 
on warming with an alcoholic solution of phenylhydrazine * these 
liydrazones give colour reactions with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
ferric chloride, the former yielding an indigo-blue and the latter a 
violet coloration. 

Ethyl 2-cyclo pentanolcarboxylate, />CE 2 , pre¬ 

pared by the action of 3 per cent, sodium amalgam on an alcoholic 
solution of the /3-ketonic ester, is a colourless oil having a faint odour 
and boiling at 110—111° under 12 mm. pressure. The acid obtained 
from the ester by hydrolysis with cold potassium hydroxide and 
decomposition of the potassium salt is an uncrystallisable syrup 
yielding a sparingly soluble silver salt and readily losing water to 
form A 1 -cycZopentenecarboxylic acid. 

Ethyl l'mMhyl-2-tjdQpentanolcarbowylate, 

CO ; ,EfCMe<^^ ) 0 c ^'>CH 2) 

resulting from the reduction of ethyl l-methylcycZopentanonecarb- 
oxylate (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 171), is an oil boiling at 105—110° 
under 12—15 mm. pressure. The acid is uncrystallisable and boils at 
160° under 12 mm. pressure; its potassium, zinc, copper, silver, 
calcium, and barium salts are described. 


Ethyl 3-methyl 2-cyclopentanoneca7'boxylate, 

CHMe<^">CH-CO a Et, 

obtained by condensing ethyl a methyladipate with sodium, boils at 
108—109° or at 117—118° under 13 or 20 mm. pressure respectively, 
closely resembles ethyl 2-cycZopentanonecarboxylate, giving a blue 
coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, and a copper derivative melting 
at 166°; “ketone hydrolysis” leads to 3-m e thy Icy cZopent an e, whilst 
“acid hydrolysis 73 furnishes a-methyladipic acid; its velocity constant 
of alkaline hydrolysis at 12*5° is 0*00144, whilst that of its non-methyl¬ 
ated homologue is 0*00126. 

Ethyl 3-methyl %cyc\Qpcntanolcarboxylaie , 

C0 2 Et*CH<^^‘>CHMe, 

is a colourless oil boiling at 110—111° under 14 mm. pressure ; the 
acid obtained by hydrolysing the ester with potassium methoxide 
boils at 160° under 12 mm. pressure. The potassium and calcium 
salts readily dissolve in water, whilst the silver salt is sparingly 
soluble* 
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3 -Methyl A 1 -eyclo penUnecarboxylic acid , C0 2 H*C<^q^ ^>CHMe ? ob¬ 
tained by distilling the preceding compound under atmospheric pres¬ 
sure., crystallises in colourless leaflets melting at 42°. 

Ethyl 4z-methyl-2-Gyc\ope7iianonecarboxylate, produced by the con¬ 
densation of ethyl /3-methyladipat@, is an oil boiling at 107—108° 
under 11—12 mm. pressure; its hydrolysis velocity constant at 12*5° 
is 0*00135. The copper derivative melts at 190°. The ester on 
“ ketone hydrolysis ” yields 3-methylcycfopentanone, “ acid hydrolysis ” 
furnishes /?-methyladipic acid, whilst aqueous ammonia gives rise to 
/3-methyladipamide, and a substance melting at 129° which is probably 
the amide of 4-methyl~2-c^df0pentanonecarboxylic acid; ethyl 2-amino» 
4-methylc^cfopentenecarboxylate results from the action of alcoholic 
ammonia, 

)8- Methyl a-iso butyladipic acid, obtained by hydrolysing with baryta 
water the esters obtained by heating a mixture of ethyl 4-methyl-2- 
<u/cfcpentanonecarboxylate and asobutyl iodide with alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide, and distilling the less soluble portion of the product under 
diminished pressure, is an uncrystallisable syrup boiling at 235—237° 
under 30 mm. pressure. 

i-Methyl-^-hohutylcyclopentanone, JlE' ^ ^CH • CH 2 * CHMe 2 , 

XX v/ Vy 

produced by treating an ethereal solution of the preceding ester with 
calcium oxide, boils at 196—197°; it has a faint odour of peppermint, 
and is optically active, having [a] D 62°. The oxime crystallises in 
needles and melts at 92°, the semicarbazone melts at 163—164°. 

Ethyl 4:-methyl-l~isopropyl~2-cyclopentanonecarhoxylate , obtained by 
the action of wopropyl iodide on the sodium potassium derivative of 
ethyl 4-methyl-2-c?/cfopentanoneearboxylate dissolved in xylene, is a 
colourless oil boiling at 130—131° under 15 mm. pressure. 

3-Methyl l-isopropylcyclopentanone, formed by boiling the preceding 
ester with barium hydroxide solution, is an oil having an odour of 
menthone, and boiling at 180°; the semicarbazone melts at 182°. 

, Methyl a/3-cyelo irimethylenetimbelliferone, 


ctT-onrc- 


u' C ® 2 >CH3Me, 


oh-c—ch:c-o-co-c-ch l 

produced by condensing ethyl 4-methyl-2-c?/c<fopentanonecarboxy!ate 
with resorcinol in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, crystal¬ 
lises with 1H 2 0, and melts at 110—120°; when anhydrous, it melts at 
180°. Methyl a/^cycfotrimethylenedaphnetin is obtained in a similar 
manner from pyrogallol; it crystallises with 1H 2 0 and melts at 120°; 
when anhydrous, the melting point is 207—210°. The anilide , 


CH^ffSj^O-OO-NHPh, 


'CHMe-OH, 

prepared by heating ethyl 4-methyl-2-cycfopentanonecarboxylate with 
aniline at 150°, crystallises from alcohol in colourless, lustrous prisms 
and melts at 133°; when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
yields 3; kmethylcyclotrimethylenecarbostyril. 


OJE. 


, Q*C3Xw 

4 U —->CHMe, 


NH-COC-CH, 


2 2 
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which melts at 253° and gives rise to a hydrochloride crystallising in 
lustrous needles. 

Ethyl bmzylidmeanilim 4:-methyl-2-cyclopentanonecarboxylate $ 

NHPh-OHPlrC(CO 2 Et)<^^^!>0HMe, 

prepared by heating together benzylideneaniline and the corresponding 
ketone ester, melts at 108—110°. 

Ethyl 2-cyd/ohexanonecarboxylate, produced by the condensation of 
ethyl pimelate, has a hydrolysis velocity constant 20 times as great as 
that of the corresponding 2 -cycfopentanoneearboxylate; its copper 
derivative melts at 178° The ester resembles the corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the pentamethylene series in its behaviour towards hydrolytic 
agents ; dilute sulphuric acid gives rise to cyclohexanone, dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution liberates the somewhat unstable ketonic acid, whilst 
excess of potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol regenerates pimelic acid. 

Ethyl &}4etrahydroanthrcmilate {ethyl 2‘aminocyclo-A 1 -Jiexenecarboxyl- 

, m , is the principal product of the action of 

O id 9 0 C/JjLg * G * O (J 2 ht 

aqueous or alcoholic ammonia on ethyl- 2 -cyc^ohexanonecarboxylate ; it 
crystallises in nacreous leaflets and melts at 74°. 

1-Phenyl-o : ^-cycloietramethylene-’o-pyrazolone \3-keto-2~phenylhexa- 

hydroindazole], ~^>NPh, is produced by mixing to- 

GJd 2 *UM 2 *UM° UQ 

gether the cycZohexane ester and phenylhydrazine either alone or in 
ethereal solution; it melts at 165°. 

3 :4-cyclo Tetramethylene-5-pyrazolone [2-IceioJiexahydromdazole] results 
from the action of hydrazine hydrate on the ketonic ester in alcoholic 
solution; it melts at 285—286°. 

The compound, CH 2 <^®2~^ ) > 0 (C 0 -NHPh)- co , E t,, formed by 

the interaction of pkenylcarbimide on the ketonic ester, melts at 108° ; 
when heated with a methyl alcohol solution of potassium hydroxide, 
the ring opens, and the acid 00 2 H*[0H 8 ] 4 -0H(00 2 H)*00*M , HPh is 
produced \ this substance melts at 165°, and when heated above this tem¬ 
perature yields the monoanilide of pimelic acid (m. p. 113—114°). 

Ethyl l-methyl~2-cyolohexanonecarboxylate, obtained by methylating 
the ketonic ester, is an oil boiling at 108—109° under 11—12 mm. 
pressure ; the free acid is somewhat unstable, readily evolving carbon 
dioxide and becoming converted into. 1 -methylcy cfokexanone. The 
phenylhydrazone of the preceding compound melts at 82° and when 
boiled with glacial acetic acid it yields 1 -phenyl-k-methyl- 3 :4-cyclo tetm- 
methyleneS-pyrazolone [3-Jceto-2-phenyl-4:-methylhexahydroindazole] melt¬ 
ing at 138°. 

Ethyl l-methyl-2-cycZopentanonecarboxyIate, when hydrolysed with 
potassium hydroxide dissolved in methyl alcohol, yields a-methyl- 
pimelic acid; ethyl a-methylpimelate is obtained by the action of 
sodium ethoxide. 

1; 2-crycloTetmmethyleneumbelliferone, 

CHIGH-C—C‘C%CH 2 
OH*C— OH-OO 00‘OCH 2 -CH 2 * 
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readily prepared by condensing ethyl 2-cycfokexanonecarboxylate and 
resorcinol in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, is sparingly 
soluble in the organic solvents, yielding fluorescent solutions ; it melts 
at 203—204°. G. T. M. 

Action of Bromine and Chlorine on the Esters of Sodio- 
diketohydrindenecarboxylic Acid, By L. Blatow (Ber., 1901, 
2145—2149. Compare Absti\, 1900, i, 667 ).—Ethyl bromodiketo- 

OO 

hydrindenecarboxylate, C c H 4 <^QQ^>CBr*C0 2 Et, prepared by the action 

of the calculated quantity of bromine r on ethyl sodiodiketohydrindene- 
carboxylate, suspended in carbon disulphide, forms crystals melting at 
72—75°, which decompose in a few days at the ordinary temperature, 
and suddenly, at 80°, into carbon dioxide and bromodiketohydrindene. 
By the action of sodium hydroxide, the bromine is replaced by sodium, 
re-forming the original sodium compound ; bromoform is produced at 
the same time. With potassium iodide, ethyl potassiodiketohydrindene- 
carboxylate is formed, with the separation of iodine. Bromodiketo¬ 
hydrindene is obtained when ethyl bromodiketohydrindenecarboxylate 
is boiled in absolute alcohol containing the calculated quantity of 
water, until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases (compare Boser and 
Haselhoff, Absfcr., 1888, 1304). Dibromodiketohydrindene is pro¬ 
duced from the last-mentioned substance by heating with water until 
the solution becomes turbid. If the heating is prolonged, trisdiketo- 
kydrindene is formed. This compound was also synthesised by the 
action of sodium ethoxide on a mixture of dibromodiketohydrindene 
and diketohydrindene, thus confirming the constitution already assigned 
to it (loc. cit). 

Ethyl chlorodihetohydrindenecarboxylaie, C g H 4 <C^q^>CC1 • C0 2 Et, pre¬ 
pared by the action of chlorine on an aqueous solution of the sodium 
compound, crystallises in long, colourless needles melting at 72—74°, 
and is far more stable than the corresponding bromine compound. 

CO 

Ethyl hydroxydihetohydrindenecarboxylate , C 6 H 4 <Cqq^> 0(OH) * CO s Et, 

prepared by the action of sodium hydroxide on the chlorine compound, 
crystallises in needles melting at 120°, dissolves readily in alkalis with 
a yellow colour, and gives a violet colour with ferric chloride. 

II. J. P. O. 

8 ; 4 : 0-Trichlorophthalic Acid. By Carl Graebe and S> 
Bostowzew (Ber. t 1901, 34, 2107—2113. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 546).—3 : 4 :6-Trichlorophthalic acid is produced in the manufacture 
of dichlordphthalic acid, and is separated from the latter by converting 
the mixed acids into their acid ethyl esters, hydrolysing these com¬ 
pounds into their barium salts, and extracting the latter with hot 
water, until the final residue corresponds in composition with the 
formula CgHClgO^BajHgO. The pur© trichloro*acid separates from 
water in prismatic crystals, and is readily soluble in the ordinary 
organic solvents; at 150—160°, it is completely dehydrated, yielding 
the anhydride. This compound melts at 148°, sublimes in needles, and, 
when heated for 2 hours with methyl and ethyl alcohol, yields the 

<1 <1 % 
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corresponding esters ; these substances solidify very slowly, and each 
consists, probably, of a mixture of two esters; the crystals separating 
from the methylated product melt at 84—86°, whilst the solid ethyl 
derivative melts at 89—105°. 

The normal ethyl ester , C 0 HCl 3 (CO 2 Et) 2 , obtained from silver tri- 
chlorophbhalate, is an oil which does not solidify at —18°, 

Dichlorophthalic acid, when boiled for 2 hours with absolute alcohol, 
yields a mixture of acid and normal esters containing 1*6 per cent, of 
the latter. 

3:4:6 -Trichlorophthalimide, 0 6 H01 3 <Cqq^NH, prepared by dissolv¬ 
ing the trichloro-acid or its anhydride in concentrated ammonia, 
crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 236° ; the acid is readily 
regenerated by the action of alkali hydroxides. 

3:5: 6-Trichloroanthranilic acid (EII 2 = 2). is readily obtained when 
the preceding compound is dissolved in water by the aid of 1 mol. of 
sodium hydroxide, and treated, first with sodium hypochlorite solution 
(active Cl = 5‘3 per cent.), and then with sodium hydroxide; it crystal¬ 
lises from water and melts at 180°, being therefore isomeric with 
Beilstein and Kuhlberg’s trichloroanthranilic acid (m. p. 210°), When 
heated at 180°, this trichloro-compound decomposes completely into 
2:4: 5-trichloroaniline. This result indicates the constitutions of the 
trichlorophthalic acid, and the trichloroanthranilic acid derived from it. 

o-Tricklorobenzoylbenzoic acid (Cl 3 = 3 : 4 : 6 or 3 : 5 : 6), results from 
the condensation of 3:4: 6-trichlorophthalic anhydride with benzene 
in the presence of aluminium chloride; it separates from chloroform 
in colourless crystals and melts at 177°. This acid dissolves in the 
ordinary organic solvents and in solutions of the alkali carbonates; it 
is, however, only sparingly soluble in water. 

1:2: 4z-Trichloroanthraquinone, produced by heating the preceding 
compound with concentrated sulphuric acid, forms yellow crystals and 
melts at 185°; it readily dissolves in benzene or chloroform, but 
is only sparingly soluble in ether, acetic acid, or alcohol. When 
fused with alkali hydroxides, the quinone yields phthalic acid* 

G.T.M, 

woPropylphthalide. By Pietro Gucci (Atti Meal. Accad, linc&i , 
1901, [v], 10, i, 473—476).—The view that the oily product boiling 
at 225—229° under 160 mm. pressure, obtained by the action of zinc 
dust on fsopi'opyl iodide and phthalic anhydride (Abstr., 1899, i, 513), 
is ^sopropy lphthalide, is confirmed by an examination of the compounds 
it yields with sodium hydroxide, which are found to be sodium benzoate 
and a'sobutyrate. The identity of the compound with Koser’s iso - 
propylphthalide (Abstr., 1885, 268) is also established, and hence the 
correctness of the constitution assigned to the latter product, 

T. H. P. 

Benzylated Ethyl Acetonedicarboxylatea By Fritz Fighter 
and Heinrich Schiess (Ber., 1901, 34, 1996—2001).—The product of 
the action of sodium ethoxide on benzyl chloride and ethyl acetonedi- 
carboxylate contains the esters of mono-, di-, and tri-benzylacetonedi- 
carboxylic acids; the tribenzyl derivative, C 30 lI 32 O 5 , was isolated in 
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glistening needles melting at 82°, and is perhaps identical with the 
substance melting at 92° which von Pechmann and Diinschmann 
(Abstr., 1891, 674) described as a dibenzyl derivative. When hydro¬ 
lysed with alkalis, it gives benzylmalonic acid, and dibenzylacetic acid 
and its ethyl ester; the latter, C 18 H 20 O 2 , crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in large prisms and melts at 88—89°. 

By reducing with aluminium amalgam a crude mixture of esters con¬ 
taining the monobenzyl ester, fi-hydroxybenzylglutaric acid , C 12 H 14 Q 6 , 
has been prepared; it crystallises from a mixture of ether and light 
petroleum, melts at 126—128°, and gives a crystalline barium salt, 

T. M. L. 


Carminone Compounds. By Carl Lieberriann and Josef 
Landau (Ber., 1901, 34, 2153—2163. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 661). 
—The name iC carminone is suggested for 5-hydroxy-7-methyldiketo- 
hydrindene, and “ carminonecarboxylic acid ” for 5-hydroxy-7-methy 1- 
diketohy drin dene - 4-car boxy lie acid. It is found that the teiramethyl 
derivative of cochinelic acid is best prepared by heating the acid 
(1 mol.) with silver oxide (3—4 mols.) and excess of methyl iodide at 
100° (compare loc. cit.). 

Methyl dihydroxytris-methoxycarminonecarboxylate , 

C0 2 Me , C 6 HMe(0Me)<QQ>c[c(0H)<QQ>C 6 HMe(0Me)'C0 2 TVleJ^, 

prepared by the action of iodine on methyl sodiomethoxycarminone- 
dicarboxylate, forms a white powder decomposing at 175°, and dis¬ 
solves in alkalis with a yellow colour which rapidly becomes deep red 
in the air. From the red solution, acids throw down a red precipitate 
(compare this vol., i, 552). 

Methyl chloromethoxycarminonedicarboxylate, 

C0 2 Me-C 6 HMe(0Me)<^Q>C01-C0 2 Me, 


prepared by the action of chlorine on the sodium derivative, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles melting at 165—-166°, and decomposes when 
boiled with water with elimination of hydrogen chloride. The corre¬ 
sponding bromine derivative forms needles melting at 168—170°, and 
is far less stable than the chlorine compound. With sodium iodide, it 
yields the sodium compound just mentioned. When boiled with aqueous 
methyl alcohol, the bromine derivative is converted into a compound 
decomposing at 275—276°, which is probably methyl hydroxy trie- 
methoxyccvrminonecarboxylate, 

m Ma.r MM./AM^C0^ n ^CH : (C°) 2 : 0 6 H M e(0Me)«0O 2 Me 

C0 2 Me C 6 HMe(OMe)<C. 0 o> c< ^Q(OH);(OO) 2 :O o HMe(OMe)‘CO 2 Me' 

Hydroxytris-methoxycarminonecarboxylic acid , prepared by hydrolys¬ 
ing the last-mentioned substance with potassium hydroxide, exists in 
a deep red and a pale yellow modification. Acetone converts the 
former into the latter, and alkalis induce the reverse change. 

Methyl dibromomethoxycarminonecarboxylate, 

C0 2 Me-C 6 HMe(0Me)<QQ>CBr 2 , 


prepared by brommating methyl bromomethoxydicarboxylate, crys¬ 
tallises in colourless needles melting at 141—143°, which liberate 
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iodine from sodium iodide, and lose both bromine atoms when treated 
with aqueous methyl alcohol or silver oxide; the two bromine atoms 
are therefore not in the benzene nucleus. 

a-Bromocarmin (2:2:4; 6 -tetrabromoearminone), when boiled with 
aqueous sodium carbonate, yields bromoform, dibromohydroxyhomo- 
phthalic acid, and a colouring matter which exists in a red and a 
colourless form; the latter is converted into the former by alkalis. 
The composition of this substance could not be fixed, but it has lost 
two of the four bromine atoms present in a-bromocarmin, 

CO 

Dilromodieihoxyearminone , OH * C 6 Br 2 Me<^Q 0 ^ > C(OEt) 2 , prepared 

from a-bromoearmin by the action of alcohol in the presence of silver 
oxide, crystallises in yellow needles melting at 182—184°, and dis¬ 
solving in alkalis with a yellow colour. K. J. P. 0. 

Secondary Products of the Action of Sulphuric Acid on 
Wood . Charcoal, By Auguste Verneuil ( Compt.rend ., 1901, 132, 
1340—1343. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 217).—Benzenepentaearb- 
oxylic acid, separated by fractional precipitation with barium hydr¬ 
oxide from the product of the action of sulphuric acid on wood charcoal, 
exhibits a distinct, greenish-yellow phosphorescence lasting about 6 
seconds. This effect is due to an impurity, for the colourless crystals 
of the compound obtained from its purified lead salt by decomposition 
with hydrogen sulphide are devoid of this property. These crystals 
do not contain 6 H 2 0 , as formerly supposed, but have the composition 
C c H(C0 2 H) 5 ,5K 2 0 ; they crystallise in the rhombic system, and have a 
very well marked double refraction and high dispersive power. 

Pyromellibic acid has also been isolated from the products of the 
action of sulphuric acid on wood charcoal, the yield amounting to 2 
per cent. It crystallises from water with 2 mols. of the solvent, and 
is readily separated from benzenepentacarboxylic acid on account of 
its slight solubility. Besides mellitic acid, no other crystalline com¬ 
pounds have been isolated from the products of this action. The 
charcoal employed had the following composition, C, 87*62 ; H, 2*55 ; 
O, 8*38; ash, 1*43, the excess of hydrogen over the amount required 
by the oxygen to form water being 1*51. 

There is undoubtedly some connection between the presence of the 
hydrogen and the formation of the benzenoid acids, for this wood 
charcoal, after being calcined at a bright red heat, is only very slowly 
attacked by sulphuric acid, and does not yield mellitic or benzene¬ 
pentacarboxylic acid, G. T. M. 

Compounds from Lichens. By Wilhelm Zopf (Annalen, 1901, 
317, 110—145. Compare Abstr,, 1895, i, 297; 1896, i, 103; 1897, 
i, 255, 362, 436; 1898, i, 89, 489; 1899, i, 716 ).—Placodium alpho- 
phacum contains salazinic acid but not psoromie acid as previously 
suggested. P, cmssum contains a relatively large amount of usnic 
acid, and a very small quantity of psoromie acid; this is invariably 
true, whatever be the habitat of the lichen. 

The crystalline yellowish-green and colourless acids derived from 
JP, gypmemm and P. Lagascce are usnic and psoromie acid respectively. 
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the latter being identified by conversion into pareilinic acid (in. p. 230°), 
by heating with aqueous sodium hydroxide solution. 

The thallus of P. fulgens yields parietin and a colourless substance 
which is neither usnic nor psoromic acid. 

Pachnolepia decussate &, when extracted with ether, yields a mixture of 
crystalline substances containing atranoric and lecanoric acids, and a 
small amount of a compound crystallising in prisms insoluble in 
potassium hydroxide solution, and not reddened by calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite. 

Stieta auratetf whether grown in France or in the Transvaal, yields 
about 5*5—6 per cent, of stictaurin; this substance forms the yellow 
colouring matter of S, flmicans , S. crocata, S. impressa , and S, orygmcea , 
The last-named lichen contains, in addition, a new acid, orygmwmic 
acid , crystallising in brown, monoclinic plates or prisms and melting 
at 310°. The solutions of this acid in organic solvents have a red 
colour; in alkaline solutions it dissolves, giving a violet coloration ; its 
sodium , calcium , and barium salts are described. 

Parmdia locarnensis yields gyrophoric acid and a new substance, 
imbricaric acid , melting at 103—104°; in melting point, this acid re¬ 
sembles rangiformic and atranoric acids, differing from the former, 
however, in developing a violet coloration with ferric chloride, and 
from the latter in being precipitated from its ethereal solution on the 
addition of potassium carbonate. 

Biffusin, which was formerly obtained from Parmdia diffusa, also 
exists in P . sorediata; the two specimens agree in all respects, and are 
totally different from lecanoric acid, also stated by Hesse to exist in 
P. sorediata. 

Lobaric acid, derived from Parmdia omplialodes , melts at 192—193°, 
has the composition C 24 H 20 O 8 , and is identical with the author’s 
stereocaulic acid (Abstr., 1896, i, 103) and Hesse’s usnetic acid; it 
has already been extracted from nine species of lichens. 

Divaricatic and usnic acids are always found together in specimens 
of Evernia divaricata grown in different localities. 

Umbilicaric acid, found in Gyrophora polyphylla , is accompanied by 
gyrophoric acid. 

Alectoria cana develops an intense yellow coloration with sodium, 
hydroxide solution, which is not given by the allied species, 
A . implexa ; the former lichen yields salazinic acid, whilst the latter 
does not. Hesse, who had probably confounded these two species, 
states that A . cana contains alectoric acid, but no salazinic acid. 

The’ yellow colouring matter in the rare Pertusaria lutemm m 
probably thiophaninic acid, C 12 H 0 O fl , obtained from thiophanic acid by 
Hesse by the action of hydrogen iodide. 

Madotium Hildenbmndii has not hitherto yielded any lichen acids, 
but only a small quantity of a crystalline substance of the phytosterol 
type. G. T. M. 

Chemical Action of Light. II. By Giacomo L. Ciamician and 
Paul G. Silber (Ber,, 1901, 34, 2040—2046, Compare this vol., 
i, 329).—When o-nitrobenzaldehyde is exposed to light, either in 
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solution in benzene, ether, or acetone, or as a thin, crystalline layer 
obtained by moistening the inside of a flask with its benzene solution 
and allowing the solvent to evaporate, it is converted into o-nitroso- 
benzoic acid. In methyl alcoholic solution, methyl o -nitrosobenzoate is 
obtained, separating in colourless, rhombic plates melting at 152—153° 
to an emerald green liquid. Ethyl o -nitrosobenzoate, obtained by the 
action of light on an alcoholic solution of o-nitrobenzaldehyde, is de¬ 
posited in well-formed, colourless crystals melting at 120—121° to an 
emerald green liquid. In isopropyl alcoholic solution, the action of 
light on o-nitrobenzaldehyde yields o-nitrosobenzoic acid, whilst in 
paraldehyde solution, together with this acid, a small quantity of a 
neutral compound , 0 9 HkQ 3 N, is formed, which gives colourless solu¬ 
tions and separates from alcohol in large, colourless prisms melting at 
121° to a colourless liquid ; it reduces ammoniaca! silver solution and 
does not give an indigo-blue coloration when boiled with alkali. 

The action of light on solutions of m- and p-nibrobenzaldehyde gave 
no definite products. T. H. P. 

Oxidation of Aromatic and Aliphatic Aldoximes. By Eugen 
Bamberger and Thor Scheutz [in part with B. Seligmann] (Per., 
1901, 34, 2023—2033).—Benzonitrile is found amongst the products 
of oxidation of benzaldoxime by permonosulphuric acid (Caro's reagent; 
Absir,, 1900, i, 500). Under similar conditions, anisaldoxime gives 
anisaldehyde, anisic acid, anisonitrile, anishydroxamic acid, and 
amsylnifcromethane. Anisylnitro r methane % 0Me*C 6 H 4 *CH 2 ‘N0 2 , is a 
pale yellowish oil, which readily distils in a current of steam, and 
dissolves completely when shaken with alkali hydroxides ; it shows 
KonowalofPs reaction, and its alkaline solution deposits a violet- 
brown ferric salt when mixed with ferric chloride. Anisylniiroform - 
aldehydephenylhydrazone , OMe • C 6 H 4 * C(N0 2 ) IN 2 H Ph, prepared by the 
action of phenyldiazonium acetate on the preceding compound, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in glistening, red needles, melts with liberation of 
gas at 114° (con*.) j it dissolves in dilute alkali hydroxides, but 
concentrated sodium hydroxide precipitates the sodium salt in needles 
with a bronze-like lustre. 

m-lSTitrobenzaldoxime gives m-nitrobenzhydroxamic acid, m-nitro- 
benzoic acid, and a substance, C 14 H s 0 5 N 4 , which is probably dinitrodi- 

benzenylazoxime, V, The latter crystallises from 

alcohol in pale yellowish needles and melts at 147*5—149*5° ; m- nitro- 
benzamide, m-nitrobenzonitrile, and wi-nitrophenylnitromethane could 
not be detected. 

j^-hfitrobenzaldoxime gives jo-nitrobenzhydroxamic acid, but the 
oxidation has not been further studied. 

Acetaldoxime gives chiefly acetic acid, but acethydroxamlc acid, 
nitroethane, and acetonitrile are also produced. 

^ Propaldoxime gives prophy droxamic' acid and a small amount of 
nitropropane. 

Yaleraldoxime, gives valerhydroxamic acid and a small amount of 
nitropentane ; valerhydroxamic acid 9 CHMe 2 *CH 2 * 0(OH j INOH, melts 
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at 73-5—76°, crystallises in white, pearly flakes or flat needles, and, 
unlike most hydroxamic acids, is readily soluble in ether. 

^oButyraldoxime gives isobutyrhydroxamic acid and nitrobutane. 

T. M. L. 


Action of Sodium Ethoxide on Mixtures of Ketones and 
Ethyl Malonate. By Hans Stobbe [and in part Georg Heun] 
(Ber. y 1901, 34, 1955—1962).—"When a mixture of acetone and ethyl 
malonate is treated with sodium ethoxide suspended in ether, the 
principal products obtained are ethyl dimethyldihydroresorcylate and 
dimethyldihydroresorcinol. Benzophenone, when treated in a similar 
manner, yields diphenylcarbinol; acetophenone yields benzoic acid, a 
compound , C 24 H 18 0, which melts at 183°, phenyl methylcarbinol, and a 
hydrocarbon , C 16 H 14 , which crystallises in large plates or prisms, and 
melts at 131—132°. In these cases, the sodium ethoxide appears to 
have acted as a reducing agent. B. H. P. 


CD-Halogenacetophenone Oximes. By H. Ivorten and Boland 
Scholl ( Ber 1901, 34, 1901—1910).—The view which has been 
several times put forward that a-halogen ketones containing the 
grouping «COOHC1 are converted by hydroxylamine directly into 
glyoximes without the formation of intermediate products was shown 
by Scholl and Mathaiopoulos (Abstr., 1896, i, 520) to be erroneous in 
the case of aliphatic compounds which under suitable conditions yield 
a-halogenketoximes. The authors find that analogous compounds can 
he obtained in the aromatic series if the hydroxylamine be made to 
act in presence of a mineral acid. In this way, w-halogenacetophenones 
yield aromatic a-halogenketoximes, which are readily crystallisable 
compounds belonging to the syrc-phenyl series. When the hydroxyl¬ 
amine is employed in alkaline solution, the glyoxime obtained is 
accompanied by a small proportion of the emfo-phenyl ketoxime. The 
halogen of these a-halogenketoximes readily reacts with alkalis and 
ammonia, the latter yielding tertiary amines which, under the action 
of alcoholic hydrochloric acid, are partially de-oximated and trans¬ 
formed into paroxazine derivatives. 


syn-PhenylchloromethylJcetoxime, 


Ph-OCH 2 Cl 

ii 1 , 

OH-N 


obtained by the in¬ 


teraction of (D-chloroacetoplienone (1 mol.) and hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride (3 mols.) in aqueous methyl alcoholic solution at the ordinary 
temperature, separates from carbon disulphide in crystals melting at 
88*5—89°. Its vapours are very painful to the eyes, whilst when 
placed on the skin in either the solid or dissolved state, it produces a 
very persistent burning sensation. When it is treated with phosphorus 
pentachloride in ethereal solution, and the product decomposed with 
water, chloroacetanilide is obtained. With phenylcarbimide, it yields 
carhaniUdosjnphenylchl^omethylketoxime , OH 2 01*0PhIN*O*OG*HHPh, 
crystallising from light petroleum in colourless needles melting at 
118-—120°, and with acetic anhydride, the acetyl derivative, 
CH 2 C1 # CPKH*OAc, separating from light petroleum in needlesmelting 
at 67—68°, is obtained. With concentrated ammonia solution in the 
cold, the oxime gives 
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Trihydroxyiminotriphenacylamme , BT(CH 2 *CPh*N*0]El) 3 , which forms 
shining leaflets melting and decomposing at 222°; it is readily soluble 
in sodium hydroxide solution, and is reprecipitated by dilute acids. 
With hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields two hydrochlorides , 
(1) a colourless compound, Q 24 H 22 0 3 N 2 ,2HC1,H 2 0, crystallising from 
acetic acid in shining, white leaflets melting at 242°; its solution in 
concentrated sulphuric acid becomes dark blue on heating, whilst on 
cooling and adding water it changes first to violet, then to rose red, 
and finally loses its colour, and gradually deposits colourless needles, 
possibly of a sulphate. The free base, probably 

N(CH 2 -OOPh) 2 ‘OH 2 *CPh:N*OH, 

corresponding with this hydrochloride crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in yellowish needles melting at 92°. (2) A yellow salt, C 24 H 20 O 2 K 2 ,HCl, 
separating from alcohol in small, yellow crystals melting and decom¬ 
posing at 208°; it dissolves in the ordinary organic solvents except 
ether and light petroleum, and when heated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid gives a reddish-yellow solution. The free base, probably 

® ^OPh* GH^^"' OH 2 * OPh I NO H, is deposited from dilute alcoholic 

solution in yellowish-red crystals melting at 191° j the dilute alcoholic 
solution exhibits a yellowish-red fluorescence, and dyes animal fibres a 
yellowish-red colour. 


syn-Phenylbromomethylketoxime , 


Ph’C-CHJBr 
11 z 
OBOIST 


, obtained, together 


with a small proportion of the <mfo‘-compound as a mixture melting at 
92°, when w-bromoacetophenone (1 mol.) and hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride (3 mols.) react in aqueous methyl alcoholic solution at the 
ordinary temperature, separates from light petroleum in crystals melt¬ 
ing at 89*5 °; it dissolves readily in the ordinary organic solvents, and 
when placed on the skin, especially in solution, it causes a burning 
feeling, whilst its vapours vigorously attack the eyes. The oxime 
melting at 92°, when treated with phosphorus pentachloride in 
ethereal solution and afterwards with water, gives monobromoacet- 
anilide, Carbanilinosynphenylbromomethylketoxme, 

OH 2 Br • CPh I hT * 0 • CO HPh, • 

crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in silky 
needles melting at 120—121°. Acetyhynjdienylbromomethylketoxhne, 
CH 2 Br*CHPh'.N*OAc, melts at 74—75°. The action of ammonia on 
(D-bromoacetophenoneoxime yields the trihydroxyiminotriphenacyl- 
arnine melting at 222°. 


axiti-Phenylbromomethylkeioxime, 


Ph*C*OH 2 Br . , ir . 

H / , when crystallised 

IN 9 OH 


from light petroleum, melts at 96°5—97°; when kept, it decomposes 
and turns yellow. 


%yn-m~Nitrophenylbromomethylketoxime, 


NO 2 *C 0 H 4 ‘ChCH 2 Br, 

OB>N 


crys¬ 


tallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in yellowish 
needles melting at 126*5—127° ; it has practically no action on the 
skin or eyes, and is much more stable than the non-nitrated derivative. 
When treated with phosphorus pentachloride in ethereal solution, and 
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afterwards with water, it yields m-mirobromoacetamlide, Garbanilino- 
m rnitro^bromoacetophenoneoxime^ O 2 'C 6 H 4 *C(0H 2 Br) 1e O CO*NHPh, 
separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in yellowish 
needles melting at 145—446°. Acetyl-m-nitro-m-bromoacetoplmiom- 
oxime , H0 2 *C 6 H 4 *C(OH 2 Br)IN*OAc, crystallises from a mixture of 
light petroleum and benzene in yellowish needles melting at 64—65°. 

T. H. P. 

Auto-oxidation of Carvone. By Carl B. Harries (Ber n 1901, 
34, 2105—2106).—When carvone, barium hydroxide, and methyl 
alcohol are shaken for some considerable time in contact with oxygen, 
the ketone slowly dissolves, and the solution then contains barium 
peroxide and l-methyl-4-propenyldihydroresorcmol formed in accord¬ 
ance with the following equation, O 10 H 14 O + H 2 0 + 0 2 «= H 2 0 2 4* 
C 10 H 14 O 2 ; this diketone is identical with the product obtained by oxi¬ 
dising hydroxylaminocarvoxime (compare Abstr., 1898, i, 568; 1899, 
i, 583). The diketone is accompanied by a small amount of a product 
having the odour of strawberries which has not been investigated. 

G. T. M. 


A 6 -M©nthen©-2-one and Carvotanacetone. By Carl I). Harries 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 1924—1935).—Carvotanacetone is the racemic form 


of the ketone GH 0 <C 


CHPr^-CHo- 


£>CO (compare Semmler, Abstr., 


1900, i, 676), and the dihydroearvone now obtained by the reduction 
of hydrobromocarvone is its optically active modification. 

[With Carl Stirm.] —When hydrobromocarvone dissolved in methyl- 
alcohol is reduced with zinc dust, about one-quarter of the product is 
carvone, and the remainder is & & ~menthene-2~one ; this is a bright 
yellow, strongly refractive oil, which boils at 227—228°, or at 
96—97° under 9 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9411 at 10° and 0*9351 
at 19°, and in a 10 cm. tube at 25° has <x D +49*5°. The semicarb- 
azone crystallises in plates, sinters at 170°, and melts at 173—174°; 
the compound with hydrogen sulphide, 2C 10 H 10 O,H 2 S, crystallises in 
lustrous needles and melts at 222—225°; the oxime crystallises in 
large prisms and melts at 75—77°. The oxaminoxime , 

fro- ^CHPrP———-CHgN.p,^. n rr 

Cli 2 <N 0 H(HH*OH)*CH Me ^ U - JN UJrA * 

obtained when the ketone remains for eight days with an alcoholic 
solution of hydroxylamine, crystallises with |II 2 0 in felted needles, 
which sinter at 90° and melt at 95—97°, forms an oxalate melting at 
130—135°, and when oxidised slowly by a current of air yields the 

dioxime , CH 2 <CQ^^fQ # *.OH, which crystallises in 

colourless prisms and melts at 194—196°, when it decomposes. When 
reduced with zinc dust and an alcoholic solution of sodium hydroxide, 
the ketone yields <4carvomethone and when reduced with aluminium 
amalgam, a dimolecular compound , C 0 H 7 MePr^O*C 0 H l7 MePr/ 3 O, 
which is a syrup, but yields a phenylhydmzone melting at 260°. The 
ketone slowly combines with hydrogen bromide, forming a yellow oil, 
which, when treated with lead nitrate, yields the original compound. 

The semicarbazone obtained from Semmler’s carvotanacetone 
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(Iog. cit.) melted at 177°* and the oxaminoxime sintered at 155° and 
melted at about 162°. This oxaminoxinie could not be obtained quite 
pure, and it is probable that “ earvotanacetone ” is a mixture of tk© 
racemic form of the ketone (dihvdroearvone) with other compounds. 

B. H. P. 

1 :3:5-Triacylated Benzenehydrocarbon and some Com¬ 
pounds of Di-cMoroacetylmesitylene. By Franz Kunckell and 
A. Hilbebrandt (Ber., 1901, 34, 1826—1829).—When acetylmesityl- 
ene is treated with chloroacetyl chloride and aluminium chloride in 
sunlight, the two remaining hydrogen atoms of the nucleus are replaced 
by the chloroacetyl group and di-chloroacetylmesitylene, 
C fl Me 8 Ac(CO-CH 2 Cl) 3 , 

is produced, which forms white, compact crystals melting at 130°. 
It has not, however, been found possible to replace the three hydrogen 
atoms by either the acetyl or chloroacetyl group. 

Dinitro *2 :4 : 6 -trimethylbenzoic acid , C 6 Me 3 (NDo) 2 *C0 2 H, formed by 
the action of nitric acid on di-chloroacetylmesitylene, crystallises in 
long, white needles melting at 230—231°. The chloride crystallises in 
white needles melting at 154—155°; the anilide crystallises in white 
needles melting at 300—310°; and the phenylhy dr azide forms white 
needles melting above 300°, Di-ehloroacetylmesitylene is converted 
by bromine into a crystalline compound melting at 162—163°, which 
has the formula 0 t3 H 9 0 2 Cl 2 Br 5 , but the constitution of which has not 
yet been ascertained. When treated with phenylhydrazine in benzene 
solution, it yields di-chloroacetylbromomesitylene, which crystallises in 
white, lustrous plates meltingat 113°. A. H. 

Hydroxytris-diketohydrindene. By Carl Liebermann and 
Josef Landau ( Ber. , 1901, 34, 2149—2152. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
i, 667).— Hydroxytris-diketohydrindene , 0 37 H 14 0 7 , is formed when a 
solution of tris-diketohydrindene in potassium hydroxide is boiled with, 
free access of air. The initially colourless solution becomes deep red ; 
from this, acids precipitate the hydroxy-compound as a deep red 
powder melting and decomposing at 218—219°, and readily soluble 
in warm water or chloroform. By recrystallisation from acetic acid, 
it is transformed into a colourless or faintly yellow, isomeric acid, 
whicETcrpstallises in leaves melting and decomposing at 225—?28°, 
insolubleSn. water or chloroform. The yellow modification is im¬ 
mediately transformed into the red by dissolving in alkalis, ammonia, - 

or pyridine. The formula C 0 H. 1 <^q>C<^q^^^oJL is 

suggested for on© of the acids. 

From the colourless solution of tris-diketohydrindene in potassium 
hydroxide, acids precipitate tris-diketohydrindene unchanged. On 
boiling a solution in some excess of alkali without access of air, red 
needles separate which proved to be fsoethinediphthalide (Gabriel and 
Leupold, Abstr., 1898, i, 481 and 482). 

The golden-yellow potassium and the red barium salts, previously 
described (Abstr., 1900, i, 667), are shown to be derivatives of hydroxy¬ 
tris-diketohydrindene, and to have respectively the formulae 
and C 27 H 12 0 7 Ba. . K. J.p!! 
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Haloid Derivatives of Menthol, and Hydrocarbons derived 
from them, By Nicolai Korsakoff (J. Buss. Phys. Chem . Poe., 
1901, 33, 289—302).—When menthyl chloride, obtained by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride on menthol in light petroleum solution, 
is dissolved in ether and the solution boiled with an excess of sodium, 
it gives rise to menthene, menthane, and two dimenthyls, O 20 ff 38 , one 
of which is a liquid. The other dimenthyl , which dissolves readily in 
ether or benzene, and to a slight extent in alcohol, crystallises from 
hot alcohol in drusy masses, and from cold alcohol or benzene in well- 
developed, many-faced crystals which melt at 105*5—106°, and boil at 
185—186° under 21 mm. pressure; it has the normal molecular weight 
in freezing benzene,. and in a 19*4 per cent, benzene solution 
[a]j> - 51°18'. The same products, namely, menthene, menthane, and 
liquid and crystalline dimenthyls, are obtained on boiling with sodium, 
ethereal solutions of the menthyl chloride and iodide, obtained by 
heating the corresponding haloid hydracids with menthol. It has been 
found by various investigators that when menthyl chloride is boiled 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it is partly decomposed, the re¬ 
mainder differing from the original by possessing a considerable Isevo- 
rotatory power. By pushing the action of the alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide until the menthyl chloride remaining is no longer decom¬ 
posed, a kievo-mocUfication having constant properties and quite free 
from menthene is obtained; the same menthyl chloride may also 
be prepared by boiling the ordinary chloride with aniline. It has 
[a]o - 50°56' and a sp. gr. 0*9555 at 0°/0°, 0*9411 at 20°/0°, and 
0*943 at 15°/15° ; it boils at 109—110° at 30 mm. pressure. Slawinski 
(loo. cit.) gave for this compound [a] D - 51°57', the sp. gr. 0*941 at 
18°, and the boiling point 91—93° under a pressure of 13*5 mm. The 
homogeneity of this menthyl chloride is indicated by the fact that, 
when boiled in ethereal solution with sodium, it yields as sole product 
the crystalline dimenthyl described above. The optical activity of the 
menthyl chloride and of the dimenthyl derived from it shows that 
both these compounds must be of a secondary nature, and the formula 
of the latter must be represented by 


0lr 2<CH^CHPt> CII ' GH < 


CH.*CHMe\ rTT 

CHPr*OH t r 


Kondakoff and Lutschinin (Abstr., 1900, i, 104) supposed that the 
action of hydriodic acid on menthol yields tertiary menthyl iodide, but 
the formation of some crystalline dimenthyl when it is boiled in ethereal 
solution with sodium shows that some secondary compound is present. 
.For preparing the tertiary halogen compound, the author uses von 
Baeyer’s method of acting on an acetic acid solution of menthene with 
the halogen hydracid. The menthyl bromide thus obtained boils at 
98—100° under 11—12 mm. pressure, and has the sp. gr. 1*167 at 
15°/15° and 1*1663 at 20°/0°, Kondakoff (Abstr., 1895, i, 549) giving 
the boiling point 100—103° under 13 mm. pressure, and the density as 
1*179 at 0° and 1*161 at 23°; it has a slight dextrorotation, due, 
possibly, to admixture with a small quantity of menthene. This tertiary 
menthyl bromide, as also the tertiary chloride obtained in a similar 
way, when boiled in ethereal solution with sodium, yields a practically 
inactive dimenthyl 
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The author considers that the liquid dimenthyl just mentioned is 
probably a stereoisomeride of the crystalline compound. 

Ethjhienthane, CH 2<OH^CHPr>C HJEt ’ P re P ared b y the action of 
zinc ethyl on f-menthyl chloride, boils at 209—210° under 730 mm. 
pressure, lias the sp. gr. 0*8275 at 0°/0°, 0'8146 at 20°/0°, and 0*8159 
at 20720 ° [a] D - 12°15', and is the first optically active naphthene 
obtained. - T. H. P. 

Action of Nitric Anhydride on Camphene. By Nicolaus 
!» Demjanoff (J. Buss . Pkys. Ghem. Soc ., 1901, 33, 283—289).—The 
action of nitric anhydride on a chloroform solution of camphene yields an 
acid, C 10 H 15 O 5 N, which separates from aqueous alcohol in long prisms, 
often grouped together in spherical aggregates, or in short, stout 
prisms melting at 140—141°, and swelling up, turning brown, and 
evolving gas at 165—170°; it decomposes potassium carbonate, giving 
a soluble potassium salt, and has the normal molecular weight in 
freezing acetic acid. The sparingly soluble silver salt was analysed. 
When reduced by means of tin and hydrochloric acid, or when heated 
with a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, the acid 
is converted into dehydrocamphenylic acid. 

The first action of nitric anhydride on camphene is probably the 
formation of the nitric ester of camphene glycol, C 10 H 16 O 6 N 2 , which 
is afterwards transformed into the acid, C 8 H 14 IC(0*N0 2 )*C0 2 H, 
melting at 140—141°, just described. These results, together with 
those of the action of nitric acid and of nitrous anhydride on 
camphene, lend support to Wagner’s formula, C 8 H 14 IC.’CH 2 , for 
camphene. T. H, P. 

The Sugar obtained from Cerebrin. By Friedrich N, Schulz 
and Fritz Ditthorn (ZeiL physiol. Ghem., 1901, 32, 425—427. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1890, 121 ),—It has been proved beyond doubt that the 
sugar obtained by the hydrolysis of cerebrin with sulphuric acid is 
galactose and not a galactosamine. J. J, S. 

Chlorophyll. Degradation of Phyllocyanin to Heemopyrrole. 
By Marcellus Nencki and Leo Marchlewski (. Ber ., 1901, 34, 
1687—1690).—When phyllocyanin, in the form of its copper acetate 
salt, is reduced with hydriodic acid and phosphonium iodide, it yields 
haemopyrrole (this vol., i, 434), which was isolated in the form of its 
mercurichloride. This fact confirms the close relationship of hsemato- 
porphyrin and phylloporphyrin. W. A* 

Oxidation of Melaninic Acid. By Walter Jones and John 
Auer ( Amer . J. Physiol 1901,5, 321—332).—Melaninic acid, obtained 
from the black pigment of horse-hair, was oxidised by means of 
potassium permanganate. Oxalic acid was found to be one of the principal 
end-products. No aromatic substance was found. The pigment is 
probably related to the proteids, but the predominant grouping in it 
is that which in the proteids gives rise to aliphatic amino-acids. 

W. D. H. 
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Dehydromucic Acid, By Benby B. Hill (Amer. Ckem . 1901, 

25 s 440—445).—This paper is an introduction to the two following. 

On reducing delaydromucic acid with sodium amalgam* Seelig (Abstr., 
1879, 783) obtained two isomeric acids, 0 Q H 6 0 5 ; although, as has been 
stated by Schrotter (Abstr., 1888, 1080), the acid of lower melting 
point or a-acid is the only direct product of reduction, it has not been 
found possible to avoid its partial conversion into that of higher melting 
point, the /3-isomeride. The a-acid, being the first product of reduction, 
CH’CHfOO S') 

must have the structure and. /5-acid has probably 

the same constitution, since it is unstable in alkaline solution; the 
author considers that the former acid is the cWorm, whilst the latter 
is the inactive combination of the two active ciVflraws-modifications. 
Both acids are optically inactive; the /5-acid has been resolved into 
two optically active constituents by means of their cinchonine salts. 
The y-acid, which is the final product of the action of alkalis on the 

a- or /5-acid, has the configuration 

Oxi——O^OOg-O-) 

separated into two optically active components. 


and 


can 


be 


E. G. 


Dehydromucic Acid and certain of its Derivatives. By 
Isaac K. Phelps and William J. Hale (Amer. Chem. J., 1901, 25, 
445—463).—-Dehydromucic acid is obtained in a yield of 34*6 per cent., 
by heating potassium hydrogen saecharate with hydrobromic acid of 
sp. gr. 1*56 for 16 hours, whilst by the action of hydrobromic acid of 
sp. gr. 1*49 on mucic acid, a yield of 20‘2 per cent, is produced. The 
statement of Schmidt and Cobenzl (Abstr., 1884, 1125), that the acid 
could be obtained by the action of heat on potassium mucate, could not 
b© confirmed. Dehydromucic acid is soluble in water at 18° to the 
extent of 0*1 per cent., the barium salt 0*91 per cent,, and the calcium 
salt 3*94 per cent.; the potassiwn salt crystallises with 1H 2 0. The methyl 
ester crystallises from water in lustrous leaflets and melts at 201—202° 
(corn); the ethyl ester forms groups of needles and melts at 148—149° 
(com). The amide crystallises from hot water in long, slender needles 
and melts at 280—281° (com). The dianilide forms long, radiating 
needles and melts at 227—228° (com). Dehydromucic diacetic anhydride , 
O 30 B 8 O 7 , obtained by the action of acetic anhydride on the acid, crys¬ 
tallises in colourless leaflets; it decomposes at about 150° with liberation 
of acetic anhydride and formation of dehydromucic anhydride as a crys¬ 
talline sublimate; this substance is probably formed from 2 mole, of the 
acid, and is therefore represented by the formula 0 12 H 4 0 8 . When the 
acid chloride is heated with bromine, substitution does not take place, 
By the action of bromine on potassium dehydromucate, dibromofurfuran 
tetrabromide is obtained, and by the action of iodine, diiodofurfuran is 
formed, which crystallises in colourless plates and melts at 47°. If 
bromine is added to an alkaline solution of ethyl dehydromucate, 
S-bromopyromucic acid is produced; the corresponding iodopyromucic 
acid could not be obtained in this manner, 

2 : 5- Dibenmylfurfwran , obtained by heating a solution of dehydro- 
mucyl chloride in benzene with aluminium chloride, crystallises from 
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alcohol or light petroleum in lustrous needles, melts at 107° (com), 
sublimes at a higher temperature, and is readily soluble in benzene, 
chloroform, or glacial acetic acid ; when it is heated with bromine water 
at 140° in a sealed tube, dibromomaleic and o-, m- s and y?-bromobenzoic 
acids are produced. When 2 : 5-dibenzoylfurfuran is boiled with nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*4, a substance, C 18 H n 0 5 N, melting at 130—131° is 
produced, together with o-, m-, and p-nitrobenzoic acids, and a small 
quantity of a crystalline substance which melts at 194—195°. 2 : 5-Di- 
benzoylfurfuran diphenylhydrazone crystallises in needles and melts at 
155—156° (com). The dioxfone is obtained in two modifications, both of 
which are readily soluble in acetone or ethyl acetate; the a-dioxlm© 
crystallises in long, slender needles, and when heated melts at 
213—214° and is partially converted into the /3-form ; the ^-modifi¬ 
cation forms groups of minute, irregular plates and melts at 243—245°, 

E. G. 

Reduction of Dehydromucic Acid. By Henry B. Hill and 
Alvin S, Wheeler (Amer. Ghem . J., 1901, 25 , 463—485. Compare 
preceding abstracts).—The two isomeric acids obtained by Seelig by the 
reduction of dehydromucic acid with sodium amalgam, were separated 
by him by means of their barium salts. After the removal of these 
salts, the authors have obtained the salt of a third or y-acid from the 
mother liquor; they have also found that these acids may be more 
readily separated by means of their lead salts. 

a-Bihydrofurfuran-2 :5-dicarboxylic acid is almost exclusively ob¬ 
tained if the reduction is carried on at 0° and a rapid stream of carbon 
dioxide is passed into the solution ; it is readily soluble in water, alcohol, 
or ether, crystallises in plates or needles, and melts at 149—150° 
(corn). The solubility of the barium salt in water at 18° is 0*2 per 
cent.; the calcium salt crystallises with 1|H 2 0 ; the lead salt, with 
1H 2 0, is soluble in water to the extent of 0*046 at 20°, and 1*03 per 
cent, at 99*5°. When the acid is heated at 190°in a current of hydro¬ 
gen, carbon monoxide is evolved, and a sublimate is obtained consist¬ 
ing of the original acid together with a small quantity of slender 
needles melting at 130°, which are probably pyromueic acid. On 
oxidation with nitric acid or alkaline potassium permanganate, the acid 
is converted into dehydromucic and oxalic acids. If the acid is heated 
with bromine in a sealed tube at 140°. hydrogen bromide and dehydro¬ 
mucic acid are produced, whilst by the action of bromine on an aqueous 
solution at the ordinary temperature, a dibromide , 

CHBr-OH(C0 2 HW 

CHBr-0H(C0 2 nr 

is obtained which crystallises in prisms containing 1H 2 0, melts at 
112—113°, and is readily soluble in alcohol or ether; when left over sul¬ 
phuric acid, it becomes anhydrous and melts at 147—148° (corn). By the 
action of sodium amalgam or zinc dust on the dibromide, the a-acid is 
regenerated ; when its aqueous solution is treated with barium hydr¬ 
oxide and left for 24 hours, barium pyromucate. bromide, and carbonate 
are produced. If an aqueous solution of the a-acid is saturated with 
chlorine, a-clibrohydtfoxytetrahydrofurfuran-2 : ft-dicarboxylic acid, 
0 6 H y 0 6 C1, is formed, which crystallises in prisms, decomposes at 
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209 —,210° (corr.), dissolves readily in water, alcohol, or acetone, and 
when treated with acetic anhydride yields a well crystallised product. 

/3-Dihydrofurfuran-2 ; 5-dicarboxylie acid, which may be obtained by 
boiling a solution of the a-acid with sodium hydroxide, or directly from 
dehydromucic acid by modifying slightly the method of reduction, crys¬ 
tallises in needles, melts at 178—179° (corr.), and is readily soluble in 
alcohol. The solubility of the barium salt in water is 1*40 per cent, 
at 20° ; the calcium salt crystallises with 2|H 2 0; the lead salt with 
1H 2 0, is soluble in water to the extent of 0-0013 per cent, at 20°, and 
0*022—0*032 per cent, at 99*5°. When the /3-acid is oxidised with 
nitric acid, dehydromucic and oxalic acids are formed, whilst by the 
action of alkaline potassium permanganate, oxalic acid only is pro¬ 
duced. The dibromide dissolves readily in alcohol or ether, decomposes 
at 213—214° (corr.), and is readily reduced to the /3-acid by means of 
sodium amalgam; when an aqueous solution of this compound is treated 
with barium hydroxide, barium pyromucate, bromide, and carbonate are 
produced. By the action of chlorine on the /3~acid, the compound 
C 6 H 7 0 6 C1,1-|-H 2 0 is obtained, which crystallises in truncated prisms, 
melts at 95°, and reacts with acetic anhydride to form a crystalline 
product. 

y-Dihydrofurfuran-2 : 5 -dicarboxylic acid , obtained by boiling the 
^8-acid for a long time with sodium hydroxide solution, crystallises in 
stellate groups of plates, decomposes at 190—200° according to the 
rate of heating, and dissolves readily in alcohol or hot glacial acetic 
acid. Whilst the a- and /3-acids are not affected by sodium amalgam, 
the y-acid is converted into the two isomeric tetrahydrofurfuran-2 : 5- 
carboxylic acids recently described by Lean (Trans., 1900, 77, 103). 
The y-acid is readily oxidised by nitric acid or alkaline potassium per¬ 
manganate with formation of dehydromucic and oxalic acids. The 

dibromide , crystallises in prisms, decomposes 

at about 200°, and dissolves in water or alcohol to form unstable 
solutions ; by the action of barium hydroxide on this compound, 
pyromucie acid is not produced. E. G. 

Insoluble Ooumarone- and Xndene-Resins. By Gustav Krae- 
MEit and Adolp Spilker ( Ber 1901, 34, 1887 — 1889. Compare 
Stbrmer, Abstr., 1900, i, 650).—The analyses previously given (Abstr., 
1900, i, 656) were obtained from a soluble resin, and fresh analyses of 
insoluble coumarone-resins prove that combined sulphur is always 
present (8*5—9*94 per cent.). When subjected to destructive distilla¬ 
tion, it yields sulphur, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and practi¬ 
cally the same products as were obtained from the soluble resin. The 
obtained from indene (loc, cit .) was in reality derived from 


resm 


coumarone and methylcoumarone contained in the indene. 


J. J. S. 


Conversion of Coumalic Acid into an Isomerid© of De¬ 
hydromucic Acid. By Franz Feist (i>V., 1901, 34, 1992—1996). 

O/OO KVCH 

Furfuran-2 ‘A-dicarboxylic acid , 

yoL. LXXX, i. t r 


+ BgO, prepared 
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by the action of aqueous potassium hydroxide on naethylbromo- 
coumalate, crystallises from water in glistening flakes, melts at 
266° and sublimes slowly below the melting point. The calcium , 
barium, and silver salts are described The acid decolorises perman¬ 
ganate and bromine water, but does not reduce ammoniacal silver 
solutions, and does not lose carbon dioxide when heated alone at 270°, 
or with acetic acid at 170°. The methyl ester crystallises from methyl 
alcohol in glistening prisms and melts at 109—110°. T, M. L. 

3 -Hydroxyflavone. By Stanislaus yon Kostanecki and Josef 
Tambqr (Ber n 1901, 34, 1690—1693).—m -Ethoxyacetophenone, pre¬ 
pared by ethylating the corresponding phenol, is a colourless oil which 
boils at 255°, and readily condenses with ethyl o-methoxybenzoat© in 
presence of sodium to form co-o -methoxybenzoyl-Z-eihoxyacetophenone* 
OMe # C 6 H 4 < *CO a OHo 0 CO‘C c H 4 *OEt, which crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in white needles and melts at 63°; when the latter is added to warm 
hydriodic acid, it loses alcohol (1 mol), and-yields S'-ethoxyflavone, 

Q 6 H 4 <C^L U^ 6 "^ 4 which forms white needles, melts at 118°, and, 
OG*CH 

when boiled for several hours with the concentrated acid, loses its ethoxyl 
group, giving % f -hydroxyJlavone. This crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in broad, white prisms, melts at 208°, and yields a sparingly soluble, 
crystalline sodium salt; the acetyl derivative forms white needles or 
prisms and melts at 97°. W, A . X>, 


Syntheses in the Chromon© Group, By Stanislaus yon 
Kostanecki and Josef Tamboe (JBe?\, 1901, 34, 1693—1698. Compare 
Bloch and von Kostanecki, Abstr., 1900, i, 308, 502, and Crivelii 
and von Eostanecki, ibid,, i, 668),—[With W, Oeth.] —<*>- Propionyl - 
2 \§-dieihoxy acetophenone, C 6 H 3 (OEt) 2 8 CO 8 CTI 2 *COEt, obtained by the 
sodium ethoxicle condensation of quinacetophenone diethyl ether with 
ethyl propionate, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless leaflets 
and melts at 49° ; when heated for 2 hours with hydriodic acid of 
sp, gr. 1*96, alcohol (1 mol) is eliminated, and ^-hydroxymethyl- 


chromone, OH*C 6 H 4 <^ H®*, formed. 

CO* Cxi 


It separates from alcohol in 


long, spear-shaped crystals, melts at 165°, and gives a solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid which shows a greenish-blue fluorescence. 
The acetyl derivative forms white leaflets and melts at 92—93°; the 
methyl ether crystallises from alcohol in rhombic plates melting at 
87—88°, and the ethyl ether from light petroleum in prisms melting 
at 65—66°. Both of the ethers show a greenish-blue fluorescence in 
concentrated sulphuric acid solution. When the ethyl ether is heated 
with alcoholic sodium ethoxide for several hours at 100°, it is resolved 
into quinacetophenone monoethyl ether and propionic acid, 

[With L. Paul,] — w-Propionyl- 2 : i-diethoxy acetophenone, obtained by 
condensing ethyl propionate and resacetophenone diethyl ether, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in prisms, melts at 74—75°, and with 
hydriodic acid yields initially 7 -ethoxy-%ethylchromone, and finally 
*1-hydroxy methylchromone ; the former crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in sheaves of needles (+1H 2 0) melting at 83—84°, the latter in short 
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prisms melting at 186°. 7 -Acetoxy-2-et7iylchromone forms white prisms 

and melts at 67—68°. All these compounds show a violet-blue 
fluorescence when dissolved In concentrated sulphuric acid. 

[With W. Winter.] — w-Butyryl- 2 : i-diethoxycccetopkenom, from ethyl 
butyrate and resacetophenone diethyl ether, forms thick, white needles 
and melts at 60—61°. 7-IIydroxy-%propylcliromQne crystallises from 
alcohol in thick, colourless needles and melts at 148°; the acetyl 
derivative forms white leaflets and melts at 64—65°. W. A, D. 


Derivatives of 1:4-Benzopyranol, the Parent Substance of 
a new class of Colouring Matters. II. By Carl BxIlow and 
Hermann Wagner (Ber., 1901, 34, 1782—1804, Compare this vol, 
i, 400).—Resorcinol condenses with benzoylacetone in presence of hydrogen 
chloride to form 7-hydroxy-2-phenylanhydroA~methyl-l : ^-benzopyrmiol. 
o—_nph 

OH-0 6 H3<X_ t _ . U„ ; the hydrocJdoride,(\ c Ji v p,,UQ\;tip, crystal- 

lises from dilute alcohol containing a little free hydrogen chloride in 
yellow needles or in brownish-yellow tablets, which are less readily 
soluble than the needle-shaped modification; it becomes red at about 
140°, and blackens at 280°. The anhydro-base , O 10 H 12 O 2 , is a dark-red, 
amorphous powder, and chars, without melting, when heated. The 
substance is hydrolysed by a 10 per cent, solution of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide to acetophenone and resacetophenone. The picmte of the 
anhydro-base separates in yellow prisms when picric acid is added to a 
solution of the hydrochloride in a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid. 
The acetyl derivative, C 18 H 14 0 3 , exists in two modifications; when pre¬ 
pared in the cold by the action of acetic anhydride on an alkaline 
solution of the base, it is obtained as a white, amorphous powder, which 
sinters at 155 —160° but has no definite melting point, dissolves readily 
in most organic solvents, and is converted by heating with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate into the coloured modification ; this is 
best prepared by heating the base with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, sinters above 300°, is insoluble in most organic solvents, but 
dissolves in hot aniline, pyridine, or nitrobenzene, and crystallises 
from the latter in brown flakes with a dark green, metallic lustre. The 
methyl ether, O^H u 0 2 , also exists in two modifications ; the amorphous 
form, prepared by the action of methyl sulphate on an alkaline solu¬ 
tion of the base, is obtained as a white, fiocculent precipitate, is readily 
soluble in most solvents, and sinters at 120—*125°; the crystalline 
modification, prepared by the action of methyl iodide and sodium meth- 
oxide, sinters at 261—263°, is only slightly soluble in most solvents, 
but dissolves in aniline, nitrobenzene, and pyridine, and crystallises 
from a mixture of pyridine and methyl alcohol in brownish-red needles 
with a dark green, metallic lustre. 

Q-OPll 

7~HydrQxy-%phenylA-methylbenzopyran, OH*C 0 H s <^g^. , pre¬ 
pared by reducing the colour base with zinc dust and hydrogen chloride, 
is a yellowish-white powder which readily oxidises in the air when 
moist, dissolves easily in organic solvents, and sinters at 155—160°; 
the acetyl derivative, 0 18 H 16 0 3 , is a white, amorphous powder, dissolves 
in most solvents, does not oxidise in the air, and sinters at 115—-120°. 
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5 : 7-lJi?iydroxy-%-phenylanhydro-i-niethyl-l : k-lenzopyranol, 
C 6 H 2 ( OH ) 2 <C(:OH 2 )-CH ’ 

is prepared by condensing pliloroglucinol with benzoylacetone ; the 
hydrochloride , 0 16 H 12 0 3> H01,H 2 0, crystallises in stout, orange-red 
needles, is insoluble in most organic solvents, and blackens be¬ 
tween 200° and 250 °; the anhydro-base , C 16 H 12 0 3 , is »a reddish-brown, 
amorphous powder, readily soluble in most solvents, and blackens when 
heated above 100°; when hydrolysed with aqueous potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, it gives acetophenone and phloroacetophenone. The picrate crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in glistening, orange-red needles. The acetyl 
derivative was obtained as a brownish-white, amorphous powder. 

The hydrochloride of 7 : S-dihydroxy-2-phenylanhydro- ^-methyl- 1 : 4- 
q _CPh 

henzopymnol , 0 6 H 2 (0H) g <^.Q H ,HC1, prepared by condens¬ 

ing pyrogallol with benzoylacetone, crystallises in minute, reddish- 
brown, rhombic tablets, and chars when heated above 200°; the base, 
Ci 6 H 12 0 3 , is "a black, crystalline powder, which dissolves to a violet 
solution in most organic solvents ; boiling with aqueous potassium 
hydroxide hydrolyses it to acetophenone and gallacetophenone. The 
picmte , Q 22 H 15 O 10 H 3 , forms dark violet, hexagonal tablets. The 
diacetyl derivative, C 20 H 16 O 5 , prepared by the action of sodium acetate 
and acetic anhydride on the base, resembles the crystalline monoacet- 
oxy-compound; it is insoluble in most solvents, but crystallises from 
nitrobenzene in reddish-brown, transparent flakes with a dark green, 
metallic lustre. T. M. L. 


Ring Compounds containing Sulphur. By Wilhelm 
Autenrieth and R Hennings (Ber., 1901, 34, 1772—1778).— 
o-Xylylene mercaptan, C fl H 4 (CH 3 *SH) 2 , condenses with acetone in 
presence of hydrogen chloride to cyclo-o-xylylene- 1: 3-ditkio~2*dimethyl* 

methylene, which crystallises from alcohol in 

glistening flakes, and is not reduced to the mercaptan by zinc and 
dilute hydrogen chloride. The disulphone, C n H 14 S 2 0 4 , is a white, 
crystalline powder which melts above 300°, and is insoluble in 
water and most organic solvents, but soluble in nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 

cyclo-o-£ylylene -1 : 3-dithio~2-phenylmethylem, 

C c H 4 <g|>CHPb, 

crystallises from alcohol in minute, white needles, melts at 170°, and 
is not reduced to the mercaptan by zinc and dilute hydrogen chloride. 
The disulphone, C 1? H M 0 4 S a , melts above 300°, is insoluble in most sol¬ 
vents, but crystallises from a mixture of acetone and water in glisten¬ 
ing, white prisms and minute needles, and dissolves unchanged 


in sulphuric acid. The Jromo-derivative, C 6 H 4 <^g 2 ^ 2 ]>CPhBr, 

crystallises from acetone in glistening flakes and melts and decomposes 
at 268°. T. M. L, 
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Conversion of Dextrorotatory Arginine into its Optically 
Inactive Isomeride. By Er. Kutscher (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1901, 
32, 476—478).—{-Arginine is readily produced by the tryptic fermen¬ 
tation of fibrin. r-Arginine may be obtained by heating d-arginine 
■with concentrated sulphuric acid to incipient boiling, or by dehydrat¬ 
ing (Z-arginine nitrate at 80°, and then heating at 210—220° for 15—20 
mins. J. J. S. 

Oxidation Products of Arginine. II. By Er. Kutscher (Zeit. 
physiolChem., 1901, 32, 413—418. Compare this vol., i, 403).—The 
products obtained by the oxidation of arginine are y-guanidinebutyric 
acid , NH 2 , C(NH) # NH*[CH 2 ] 3 «C0 2 H, and the oxidation products of 
this, namely, guanidine and succinic acid, y -Guanidinebutyric acid 
forms a hydrochloride, C 5 H n 0 2 R 3 ,HCl, melting at 184° (uncorr.), and 
readily soluble in water. These results confirm Schulze and Winterstein’s 
(Abstr., 1898, i, 281 ; 1899, i, 107; 1900, i, 110) and Ellinger’s (ibid., 
1900, i, 143) conclusions regarding the constitution of arginine. 

J. J. S. 

l-Methyl-2-vinylpiperidine. By Martin Heidrich (Ber., 1901, 
34, 1889—1893).—1-Methyl-2-vinylpiperidine, which was prepared in 
small quantity by Ladenburg (Abstr., 1893, i, 426), has been obtained 
on a larger scale by heating 1-methylpipecolylalkine (l-mefchyl-2-hydr- 
oxyethylpiperidine) with concentrated hydrochloric acid in sealed 
tubes at 165—175°. It is a colourless oil with a strong odour re¬ 
sembling that of coniine, boils at 60° under 12 mm. pressure, and is 
readily volatile in a current of steam ; it dissolves slightly in water, 
more readily in alcohol or ether, and when kept for some time, or 
when distilled at the ordinary pressure, it polymerises. Its platini - 
chloride , (CgH 15 lSr) 2 ,H 2 PtCI 6 , forms bushy masses of small, shining, 
reddish needles or pyramidal crystals which dissolve readily in hot 
water and melt at 188°. The aurichloride separates from water in 
small, deformed crystals melting at 115—120°. 

Reduction of 1-methyl-2-vinylpiperidine with tin and hydrochloric 
acid yields l-methyl-2-etbylpiperidine (see Ladenburg, Abstr., 1898, i, 
339), which gives a mercurichloride , C s H l7 N,HCl,6Hg01 2 , melting at 
201—206°, and a pic-rate melting at 175—176°. 

Methyl-2-pipecolylalhine iodide hydriodide [ bmethyl-2-iodoethylpiper- 
idine hydriodide ], C 6 NH u Me• OH 2 *CH 2 I,HI, prepared by the action of 
phosphorus and hydriodie acid, melts at 163° when deposited from 
benzene, and at 155—158° when obtained from alcohol by the addition 
of ether ; it forms pale yellow needles readily soluble in wafer, 
alcohol, chloroform, or benzene. When repeatedly shaken with freshly 
precipitated silver hydroxide (2 mols.), the hydriodide (1 mol.) yields 
mainly l-methyl-2-bydroxyethylpiperidine with a small quantity of 
Lmethyl-2-vinylpiperidine. T. JEL P. 

Synthesis of Ecgonic Acid. By Richard Willstatter and 
Charles Hollander (Ber., 1901, 34, 1818—1819).—A&Hydro- 
muconic acid combines with hydrogen bromide to form fi-bromoadipic 
acid, 00 2 H*CH 2 *OHBrOH 2 *CH 2 "C0 2 H, which crystallises in prisms 
melting at 147°. When heated with a solution of methylamine in 
benzene, this acid gives an almost quantitative yield of ecgonic acid, 
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COoH-CHo'CH^^f 6 1° ■ tlie synthetic (racemic) acid melts at 

93—04°, and agrees in its properties and salts with the acid obtained 
from tropine. The copper salt is very soluble in water and is pre¬ 


cipitated by acetone in emerald-green prisms. 

This synthesis affords the first direct proof of the presence of the 
pyrrolidine ring in tropine and ecgonine. A, IT. 


Action of Ouminaldehyde on a-Picoline (2-Methylpyridine). 
By P, Backs (Ber., 1901, 34, 1893—1896).—When euminaldehydo 
and a-picoline are heated togetlaer in a sealed tube, the following two 
products are obtained. 

(1.) 2-IIydroxy-fi-ip-isoprop?/lphenylet7iyIpyridine 1 
O 6 NH 4 -CH 3 *OH(OH)-O 0 H 4 Pi^ 

which is formed when the two compounds are heated at 140° in 
presence of wafer, crystallises from alcohol in white needles having a 
satiny lustre and melting at 80°; it is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, acetone, or benzene. The platinichloride , melting at 201°, the 
aurichloride (with 1H 2 G), melting at 107—108°, the picrate, melting at 
135°, and the ferrocyanide were analysed. 

(2.) isoPropyl'CL-stilbcizole, C 5 NH 4 *GHIOH‘C 6 H il Pr^, is obtained when 
ouminaldehyde and picoline are heated at 240—250° in a sealed tube ; 
it separates from ether as a white, crystalline mass melting at 47°, 
and dissolves readily in ether or alcohol but only slightly in acids. Its 
mercurichloride , melting at 143°, platinichloride (with 2H 2 0), melting 
at 170°, and its picrate , melting at 189—190°, were prepared. It gives a 
dibromide , 0 16 H l7 NBr 2 , separating from alcohol in snow-white,"sparkling 
leaflets melting at 159—160°. On reduction with sodium and alcohol, 
the base yields hopropyl-a,-stilbazoline , C r) NII x0 • CH 2 * CHo * C G II 4 PrZ 3 , which 
is a colourless oil boiling at 300—305° under the ordinary pressure, at 
176° under 16 mm., and at 110° under 10 mm. pressure; on exposure to 
air, it turns yellowish, and when kept cold it slowly deposits very 
deliquescent, white needles ; in presence of water, the base has a 
strongly alkaline reaction towards litmus paper. Its hydrochloride , 
melting at 150°, hydrobromide , melting at 148°, and platinichloride 
(with 4H 2 0), melting at 85°, were analysed. T. H. P. 


o-Nitrophenyl-5-etliyl-2-picolylalkine [5-/3-Hydroxy-/?-o-nitro- 
plienylethyl-l-ethylpyridine] and its Derivatives. By W. 
Oast, nek (Bm\, 1901, 34, " 1897—1901).— $-fi-Hydroxy-fi-o-nUro~ 

phenylethyl^-elhylpyridine, NOy C G IIp CH(OH) * OII 2 : 0 5 NH,Et, pre¬ 
pared by heating molecular proportions of o-nitrobenzaldehyde and 
aldehyde-collidine with water in a sealed tube at 150°, separates from 
dilute alcohol in silky, white needles which melt at 110° and dissolve 
readily in alcohol or acetone and to a less extent in ether ; its 
aurichloride , melting at 138°, platinichloride , melting at 161°, and 
mercurichloride were analysed, deduction of the base with mild 
reducing agents gives a small yield of the corresponding "amino-c om- 
pound, O 10 H 18 ON g , which crystallises from dilute alcohol in small, 
yellow needles melting at 76° and dissolving in alcohol, ether, or 
acetone; its hydrochloride melts at 85°, its aurichloride at 117°, and its 
platinichloride at 134°. 
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When the nitro-compound is reduced with sodium and alcohol, both 
the pyridine nucleus and the nitro-group undergo reduction, giving 
rise to a base, 3SrH 2 *0 6 H^0H(0H)“CH 2 -C 5 NH 9 Et, which is obtained 
as a yellow oil; the plaiinichloride melting and decomposing at 126°, 
the mercurichloride , and the aurichloride were analysed. 

5~/3-IIydroxy-l3~pJienyletJiyl-%-ethylpyridi?ie, OH°OHPh e 0H 2 *OgE’HgEt, 
prepared by the interaction of benzaldehyde and aldehyde-collidine in 
presence of water in a sealed tube at 150°, separates from water in 
white, well-formed crystals melting at 88°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol or acetone and to a less extent in ether; the aurichloride , 
melting at 111 0 , and platinichloride were analysed. T. H. P. 

Constitution of the Bases formed by the Action of Alkyl 
Iodides on the Indoles. By Giuseppe Plancher (Gazzetta, 1901, 
31, i, 280—284).—A reply to Brunner’s claim of priority in this 
matter (see this vol,, i, 407). T. PL P. 


Acyl Derivatives of Indoxyl and of Indoxylic Acid. By 
Daniel Yqrlander and B. Drescher (Ber., 1901, 34, 1854—1860).— 
[With F. Teller.]— Methyl acetylmdoxylate melts at 143—144°, the 
corresponding ethyl ester at 136°, Methyl benzoytindoxylate crystal* 
lises in flat needles melting at 160° and the ethyl ester at 163°. The 
phenyl cyanate derivative of ethyl indoxylate melts at 187—189°, and 
is gradually decomposed when boiled with alcohol. Methyl diacetyl - 

indoxylate , C 0 H 4 <^Q^^ c ^C*CO 2 Me, obtained by the action of acetic 

anhydride and sodium acetate, crystallises in plates melting at 83—84°, 
and the ethyl ester in needles melting at 82°, Acyl derivatives of 
indoxylic acid may readily be obtained by shaking alkaline solutions of 
the acid with acid anhydrides or chlorides ; the acyl compounds thus 
obtained are identical with those formed by acylating the dry acid in 
the absence of alkali. Acetylindoxylic acid melts and decomposes at 
175°, and gives a dark colour with ferric chloride. Propionylindoxylic 
acid, 0 12 H n 0 4 N, melts at 163°, and benzoylindoxylic acid at 196°. 

l-Acetylindoxyl, C 6 K 4 <[q/qjj^CH, obtained when indoxyl is left 


in contact with acetic anhydride for half an hour, crystallises from hot 
water in flat needles, melts at 136°, gives no colour with ferric chloride, 
and is soluble in alkalis. When its dilute potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion is shaken with acetic anhydride, diacetylindoxyl melting at 82° 
is formed. 3~Acetylindoxyl } obtained by the action of acetic anhydride 
on alkaline solutions of indoxyl, crystallises in plates, melts at 126°, 
and its alcoholic solution gives no coloration with feme chloride, but 
an acetic acid solution develops a dark violet-red colour with a little 
concentrated nitric acid or bromine water; it is not so readily further 
acetylated as the 1-compound. 1 -Nitroso-Z-acetylindoxyl crystallises 
in pale yellow needles, melts at 83°, and is insoluble in cold alkalis. 

3:3' -Dipropionylrindigo-wMte, C 22 H 20 O 4 N 2 , melts and partially decom* 
poses at 218° ; the dibenzoyl compound decomposes at about 240°, and 
on oxidation yields brownish-red crystals of dibenzoylindigo, which 
decompose above 200°. J* J. S. 
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Constitution of Indigo-carmine. By Daniel Yoklandeb and 
Philipp Schubart (Ber,, 1901, 84, 1860—-1863. Compare Schlieper, 
Annalen, 1861,120,1).—Tolyl-o-gIydne-/;-sulphonic acid, 
SO,H-C 6 H 3 Me«NH“CH 2 - C0 2 H, 

obtained by the oxidation of o-aminofcoluene-^-sulphonic acid (Annalen, 
1869, 155, 8) with alkali chlorates, yields a monosodium salt, 
C 9 Hj 0 O 5 NSNa,5H 2 Q, and a potassium salt, O 0 H 10 O 5 NSK,H 2 O. When 
oxidised in alkaline solution with permanganate, ic yields 4 -sulpha-* 
phenyl-2-glycine -1 -carboxylic acid , S0 3 H*C r> H 3 (00 2 H)*NH # CH 2 * C0 2 H, 
the monopotassium salt of which contains 2H 2 0. The dehydrated salt 
after condensation with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, and treat¬ 
ment with dilute alkali, yields an isomeride of indigo-carmine. 

Indigo-carmine itself may be obtained by similar methods from 
6 aminotoluene-wi-sulphonic acid (Neville and Winther, Trans., 1880, 
37, 625), and must therefore contain the sulphonic acid groups in 
ortho-positions to the carbonyl groups. 

The monosodium salt of bsulphophenylglycine-l-carhoxylic acid con¬ 
tains 4H 2 0, but the potassium salt is anhydrous, J. J. 8. 


Betaine of Quinolinic Acid. By Alfred Xvirpal (Monaish., 
1901, 22, 361—374).—The methylbetaine of quinolinic acid is not 
obtained when the acid is heated with methyl alcohol and methyl 
iodide. Quinolinic anhydride and methyl iodide combine when heated 

at 100° to form, an additive methiodide, C 5 NH 4 MeI<C^Q^>0 ; the 

latter, when dissolved in hot water and treated with silver oxide, becomes 
converted into the methylbeiainc of quinolinic acid, 

fiA 

C0 2 H-C 5 NH 3 Me<Y ,H 2 0, 


which crystallises in large, monoclinic plates [a : h : 0*556 : 1 : 2*019, 
/3~ 105°*2'] melting and decomposing at 151°. It is a strong mono¬ 
basic acid which rapidly decomposes when suspended in boiling alcohol 
into carbon dioxide and trigonelline. 

The calcium salt, (C 8 H 6 0 4 N) 2 Ca,3H 2 0, and the silver salt, with 
H 2 0, both form short prisms. The methyl ester of the betaine, 


COjjMe* C 6 NH 3 Me<9°, 


prepared from the methiodide of quinolinic 


anhydride and methyl alcohol, or from the a-methyl ester of quinol¬ 
inic acid and methyl iodide, or by the action of methyl iodide 
on the silver salt of the betaine, crystallises in four- or six-sided 
plates melting and decomposing at 163°. The ethyl ester forms large, 
lustrous leaflets melting and decomposing at 160°. The amide , pre¬ 
pared by the action of ammonia on the methyl ester, crystallises in 
yellowish, quadratic plates or pyramids with H 2 0, which becomes 
coloured at 200° and decomposes at 230°. 

The author concludes that in the betaine, anhydride formation has 
taken place between the nitrogen and the 3-carboxyl group, as the 
methyl ester can be obtained from the a-methyl ester of quinolinic add. 

The methochldride of quinolinic acid, 0 5 NH 3 Me01(00 2 H) 2 , prepared 
by the action of hot concentrated hydrochloric acid on the betaine, 
crystallises in prismatic needles decomposing at 220°, and is converted 
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by beating with alcoholic hydrochloric acid into the metiiochlonde of 
nicotinic acid. 

With thionyl chloride, the betaine reacts vigorously, producing the 
methochloride of quinolinic anhydride. K. J. P. 0. 

Oxidation of Indigo-white with Oxygen. By Wilhelm Manchot 
and Johannes Herzog (. Annalen , 1901,310,318—330. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 30, and this vol., ii, 93).—When an alkaline solution of indigo- 
white, obtained from pnre synthetical indigo by reduction with zinc dust 
and sodium hydroxide, is shaken with air, the primary oxidation takes 
place in accordance with the equation 0 1G H 12 0 2 N 2 + 0 2 = C 16 H 10 O 2 N 2 + 
H 2 0 2 . The hydrogen peroxide combines with alkali present forming 
the corresponding peroxide, and if this happens to be soluble, the 
following secondary action occurs, G 16 H 12 0 2 N 2 4- H 2 0 2 — C 3G H 10 O 2 N 2 + 
2H 2 0. This loss of peroxide occurs in the presence of the alkali 
hydroxides, ammonia, and even borax; when barium hydroxide is em¬ 
ployed, the secondary change is entirely prevented, and the process then 
affords a means of estimating the indigo-white in an indigo vat. The 
amount of peroxide produced is found by treating the mixture with 
lead peroxide and sulphuric acid, the volume of oxygen evolved being a 
measure of the indigo-white present. Lead peroxide is employed in 
preference to alkali permanganate and ferricyanide because these 
reagents oxidise the indigo, yielding gaseous products. The results 
obtained are tabulated, and the paper contains a sketch of an apparatus 
suitable for this estimation. G. T. M. 

Isomeric Hydrazones. By Eugen Bamberger and Otto Schmidt 
(. Ber 1901, 34, 2001—2017).—a-Nitroformaldehydephenylhydrazone, 
HG 2 *CH:N 2 HPh (Abstr., 1900, i, 566), melts sharply at 74*5—75*5° 
when heated from 70°, hut when heated from 20° undergoes partial 
isomeric change, and does not liquefy completely at 75°; when reheated 
after being fused and allowed to solidify, it melts sharply at 84*5—85*5°, 
and consists entirely of the ^-phenylhydrazone. The a-isomeride is 
only partially altered by benzene, chloroform, light petroleum, or ether, 
but is completely changed into the /3-isomeride by absolute or dilute 
alcohol ; the /5-isomeride, on the other hand, is unaltered by alcohol, 
but is converted partially by benzene, and completely by chloroform or 
light petroleum, into the a-isomeride. Neither isomeride has any 
marked conductivity. 

Phenylnitroformaldehydephenyikydrazone, N0 2 *GPhIN 2 HPh (Holle- 
mann, Abstr., 1895, i, 455), is only known in one form melting at 
101*5—102*5°. 

/3-Benzoylformaldehydephenylhydrazone, CHBzIN 2 HPh, prepared 
from diazobenzene and benzoylacetic acid (Abstr., 1886, 62), 

crystallises from alcohol in golden-yellow hakes with a bronze-like 
lustre, and melts, according to the rate of heating, between 136° and 
140°; it has a normal molecular weight in boiling alcohol, and is con¬ 
verted into the a-isomeride, partially when boiled with benzene, and 
completely when boiled with light petroleum. a-Benzoylformalde- 
hydephenylhydrazone crystallises in rosettes of orange-coloured prisms 
or in hemimorphic crystals with a violet lustre, melts between 
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114° and 117°, lias a normal molecular weight in boiling benzene solution, 
and is converted into the /Msomeride to a slight extent when boiled 
with benzene, but completely when boiled with alcohol or acetone. 
The a-hydrazone dissolves more readily in benzene or light petroleum 
than the isomeride, but there is no marked difference in the solubility 
of the two forms in acetone or alcohol, When heated above the melt¬ 
ing point, both isomerides are converted into a mixture melting between 
126° and 128°. A specimen of the a-isomeride was found after five 
years to have passed completely at the ordinary temperature into the 
/J-isomeride. Benzoylformaldehydephenylhydrazone is a feeble acid ; 
the sodium salt forms small red needles, and is decomposed by atmo¬ 
spheric carbon dioxide and by water; acids usually convert it into a 
mixture of the a- and ^-isomerides, but in one case the /3-isomeride 
was alone produced. 

B-Ben%oylformaldehyde~o~nitrophenylhydrazone , 

ohbz:n*nh*o 6 h 4 *no 2 , 

prepared from o-nitrophenyldiazonium acetate and potassium benzoyl- 
acetate, crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and acetone in glisten¬ 
ing, golden needles, melts at 145*5—146*5° when heated from 100°, but 
at 141*5—142‘5° when heated from 20°, and has a normal molecular 
weight in freezing benzene. When a solution of the /3-hydrazone in 
acetic acid, acetone, or benzene is allowed to evaporate, the residue 
consists partly of needles of the a-hydmzone melting between 113° 
and 117°, but on recrystallisation the /3-hydrazone is reproduced. The 
a-hydrazone dissolves more readily'than the /3-hydrazone in acetone or 
benzene, or in warm alkaline hydroxides. When heated above the 
melting point, the a-hydrazone is converted very largely into the 
/?4iydrazone, and remelts at 139—140°, and a specimen which had been 
kept at atmospheric temperature during 31 years also melted at 
137—138°, and only sintered very slightly at 114° A mixture of 
isomerides was obtained by dissolving in alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
and pouring into ice-cold hydrochloric acid. 

Bi-m-dinitroformassylphenyllcetone, 

N 0 2 * C g H 4 * N 2 *CBzI N •KTH # C c H 4 • N 0. 2 , 
which is formed as a by-product in the action of zu-mtrophenyh 
diazonium acetate on potassium, benzoylacetate, separates from xylene 
in dark red crystals and melts and decomposes at 210°. a -Benzoyl* 
formcddekyde-m-nitrophenylhydrazom crystallises from light petroleum 
or benzene in orange-yellow, metallic needles with a violet lustre, 
and melts at 139—-140°; prolonged boiling with alcohol converts it 
into the j3~modification , which crystallises in orange-brown needles with 
a blue-violet lustre and melts between 149° and 152°, or into a y-modi- 
fication which separates in dull, whitish-yellow nodules ; boiling with 
light petroleum and benzene converts the ft- (or y-) modification into 
the a-, and a similar change takes place when the substance is fused; 
the /3-modification does not appear to be soluble in benzene except by 
conversion into the a-modification. 

Benzoylformaldehyde^-nitropJienylhydrazone crystallises from xylene 
in glistening, sulphur-yellow flakes with a violet lustre, melts at 
199—200°, and is not known in more than one modification. 

T. M. L. 
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Beiizaldehydephenylhydrazone. By Eugen Bamberger and Jag. 
G-rob (. Ber 1901, 34, 2017—2023). — -When benzaldehydephenylhydr- 
azone suspended in glacial acetic acid is acted on at low temperatures by 
nitrons fumes, it is converted into phenylnitrofoniialdebydephenylhydr- 
azone, N0 2 *OPh!NdSnEPh, Identical with the substance obtained by V. 
Meyer from, diazobenzene and pbenylnitromethane (compare Abstr., 
1899, i, 108, and von Pechmann, Abstr*, 1893, i, 461). At the same 
time, nitration takes place in the benzene-ring, and a smaller amount 
of phenylnitroformaldehyde-p-niirophenylhydrazone, 
br0 2 -CPh:M-NH*C 6 H 4 *N0 2 , 

is produced; this was also prepared from sodium fsoplienylnitrometliane 
and jp-nitrodiazobenzene nitrate ; it crystallises from alcohol in minute, 
felted, silky, dark orange-red needles, and melts at 140*5° when heated 
from 135°. Phenyldiazonium and ^-nitrophenyldiazonium nitrates are 
also found amongst the by-products of the action; they are probably 
produced by hydrolysis of the preceding compounds to benzaidehyde and 
the hydrazines, and the subsequent action of nitrous acid on the 
latter. T. M. L. 


1:2:4-Substituted Iminazoles. By Franz Kunckell and P. 
Donatii (Ber., 1901, 34, 1829—1833. Compare Abstr., this vol., 
i, 293).—2:4-Diphenyliminazole readily forms an ethiodide 
NH-OPh 

C1T< CPh-tlEt,I' whi " 1 II. ‘ crystallises in small, white needles melting 


at 162°. Silver oxide converts this into 2 : i-diphenyl-l-ethylimincizole, 
0 1 ^H lfl N’ 2 , which is also formed by the action of ethyl iodide on silver 
diphenyliminazole, and crystallises in white needles melting at 194°. 
This compound again forms an ethiodide, C 10 TI 21 ISr 2 T, which melts at 
154°. The corresponding chloroacetic ester derivative melts at 260°, 
and the hromoacetic ester compound at 236°. 


2 :4 -Diphenyliminazole phenacyl bromide , NBr(CH Bz) J 

readily formed from diphenyliminazole and phenacyl bromide, crystal¬ 
lises in white needles melting at 222°. On treatment with aqueous 
soda, hydrogen bromide is eliminated with the production of 2 :4 -di- 
phenyl- 1 -plmiacyliminazole , 0 2:j Hi S ON 2 , which crystallises in plates 
melting at 142—143°. This substance readily forms an ethiodide , 

which melts at 202°. It has, however, been 


-NEfcl 


found impossible to obtain an additive compound with phenacyl 
bromide, diphenyliminazole phenacyl bromide being invariably pro¬ 
duced. 

Bromine converts diphenylphenacyliminazole into a monobromo-com- 
pound, which melts at 176°, and is not decomposed by dilute aqueous 
soda. It probably contains the bromine atom in the methylene group 
of the phenacyl residue, but this has not yet been definitely ascertained. 

A. TL 


I. Pyrimidines and Cyanidines from Paranitrobenzamidine. 

II. Attempt to prepare o -Nitrobenzimino-ether. By Theodor 
IIa r report (Ber., 1901, 34, 1983—1992).— §-Uydroxy~ < 2-$~nitrophenyl- 
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4 -methylpyrimidine, 1ST0 2 *C G H 4 ‘C%^ fC jQj I )>CH, prepared by the 

action of sodium hydroxide on a mixture of ethyl acetoacetate and 
jp-nitrofeenzamldine hydrochloride, crystallises from acetic acid in 
minute needles, melts at 296°, is only sparingly soluble in most sol¬ 
vents, but dissolves readily in alkalis or acids, or in pyridine; the 
silver salt, C 11 H 8 0 3 N 3 A.g, forms a white precipitate. 

§-Hydroxy~2-^-aminophenylA-methijlpyrimidme, C n H n 01Sr 3 , prepared 
by reducing the nitro-compound with tin and hydrogen chloride, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in microscopic, colourless prisms, melts at 
233°, and dissolves in acids, alkalis, alcohol, or pyridine, but only 
sparingly in most other solvents ; the platinichloride , 
(CiiH u ON 3 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , 

crystallises in yellow prisms and decomposes at 250°; the silver salt 
forms a white precipitate. 

Q-IIydroxy-2-ip-nitrophenyl-& : 5 - dimethylpyrimidine , 

N0 2 -C G H 4 -C<^=^>CMe ; 

prepared from ethyl methylacet©acetate, crystallises from, acetic acid 
in minute, colourless needles, does not melt at 305°, dissolves readily 
in acids or alkalis, but is only slightly soluble in most solvents. The 
ammo-compound, C 12 H 13 OISr 3 , prepared by reducing the preceding com¬ 
pound, crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish, glistening Hakes, 
melts and decomposes at 287°, and is readily soluble in alcohol; its 
platinichloride , (C 12 H 13 ON 8 ) 2 H 2 PtO] 6 , forms glistening, yellow prisms. 
§~Hydroxy-2-])-nitrophenyl-i-methyl-5-ethylpyrimidine i 

N 0 2 • C 0 H 4 - 

prepared from ethyl ethyl acetoacetate, crystallises from dilute acetic 
acid in long, yellowish, silky needles, dissolves readily in acids and 
alkalis, and melts and decomposes at 292°. The immo*compoimd, 
C 13 H 15 ON 3 , prepared by reduction, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
small, brownish prisms, is readily soluble in alcohol and in acids or 
alkalis, and melts and decomposes at 246°; its platinichloride , 
(Ci 3 H 15 ON 3 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 0 , forms microscopic, yellow, glistening prisms, and 
decomposes above 275°. 

§~Hydroxy~%^niirophenyl-§~benzyl-k~methylpyrimidinei 

N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -C<^=^®>0'CH 2 Ph, 

prepared from ethyl benzylacetoacetate, crystallises from dilute acetic 
acid in long, slender, yellowish needles, melts at 264°, and dissolves 
readily in acids or alkalis, or in alcohol. 
Ethoxalylacetyl-p-nitrobenzamidine, 

NO 2 -C G H 4 -C(:NH)-NH*CO-CH 2 -CO'00 2 Et, 
prepared by the action of ethyl oxalylacetate on jpnitrobenzamidine, 
forms small, brown prisms, melts and decomposes at 205°, dissolves 
readily in acids and alkalis and in pyridine, but is only sparingly 
soluble in most solvents. 

ft-Hydroxy-S-p-nitrophenylpyrimidine-i-carbo-Tp-nitrobenzamidinei 
N0 2 *O d H 4 *|])*N——C*CO*NIT*C(:NH)*C g H 4 *N0 2 
N’C(OH)*OH 
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is also produced in this reaction, and is separated from the preced¬ 
ing compound by extracting with water, from which it separates 
as an oil, and is not readily obtained in crystals. 8 -Hydroxy- 2-p- 
nitrophenylpyrimidine-i-carboxylic acid , 

NO 3 -O 6 H 4 -C<^g^|)>0H, 

prepared by the action of sodium hydroxide on the mixed product from 
ethyl oxalylacetate and p-nitrobenzamidine, separates from acetic acid 
in minute crystals, melts and decomposes between 261° and 262°, dis¬ 
solves readily in alcohol or in alkalis, but not in dilute acids; the 
basic barium salt, C n H 5 0 5 N 3 Ba, is a crystalline precipitate, and when 
washed with dilute acetic acid is converted into the normal barium 
salt, (C 11 H 6 0 5 N 3 ) 2 Ba. A third substance, produced by the interaction 
of p-nitrobenzamidine and ethyl oxalylacetate, is a compound , 
WAA, of 1 mol. of the amidine with 2 mols. of the ester, which 
crystallises from benzene in small prisms, and melts and decomposes at 
128°; it is at once decomposed by alkalis. 

Acetyl-p-nitrobenzamide, NO 2 *C 0 H 4 # CO*NHAg, prepared by the 
action of acetic anhydride on p-nitrobenzamidine, forms flat needles, 
dissolves readily in alcohol and in sodium hydroxide, but only spar¬ 
ingly in acids, and melts at 221°. 

Bis-p-nitrophenylmethylcyanidine , also 

produced in the preceding interaction, forms flat, yellow needles, is 
very sparingly soluble in water or alcohol, but readily so in chloro¬ 
form or acetic acid, and melts at 280°. 

Di-p-nitrobenzamidinecarbamide, CO[NH*C(IHH)*O 0 H 4 *NO 2 ] 2 » pre¬ 
pared by the action of carbonyl chloride on p-nitrobenzamidine, forms 
flat, yellow, four-sided plates, melts and decomposes at 284°, losing 
ammonia and forming the hydroxycyanidine. Bis-p-niirophcnylhydr- 

oxycyanidine , which is also formed 

directly from carbonyl chloride and p-nitrobenzamidine, forms yellow 
needles, does not melt at 305°, is insoluble in most solvents, but dis¬ 
solves readily in pyridine or in sodium hydroxide; concentrated 
sodium hydroxide precipitates the crystalline sodium salt. 

(An attempt to prepare o-nitrobenzimino-ether from o-nitrobenzo- 
nitrile, alcohol, and hydrogen chloride gave only a negative result.) 

T. M. L. 


Synthesis of a Phenyldiphenylenemethane Colouring 
Matter. By Albin Haller and Alfred Guyot ( Compt . rend., 
1901,132, 1527—1531).—Hexamethyl-4 : 4': 4" : 2-tetraminotriphenyl- 
methane, when diazotised in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
solution, exchanges its amino-group for hydroxyl, yielding hexamethyl - 
4:4': &"~triamino-2-hydroxytriphenybnethane, 

NMe 2 * C 6 H 3 (OH) * CH (C 6 H 4 * NMe 2 ) 2 , 

crystallising from alcohol in needles and melting at 173°. The 
hydroxy-base is insoluble in aqueous potassium hydroxide solution, but 
readily dissolves in an alcoholic solution of the alkali; when oxidised 
with cjaloranil, it yields a violet colouring matter. 
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2-Chlorohexamethyl-4 : 4' : 4'Atriaminotriphenyl methane, produced 
when the nitrite is added to a solution of the tetvamino in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, crystallises in colourless needles and melts at 
97°; it is sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, but readily dissolves in benzene 
or chloroform ; when oxidised with manganese dioxide and acetic acid, 
it yields a crystalline, blue colouring matter, dyeing wool in a neutral 
bath. 


Ilexamethyl-i : 4' : 4 ''-ioicminophenylfltwrene, 

™VC.h,oh<§W, 

is obtained when the tetramine is diazotised in 50 per cent, sulphuric 


acid, the yield, however, not exceeding 85 per cent.; it crystallises 
from alcohol or benzene in colourless needles and melts at 214°. This 


compound cannot be obtained by the dehydrating action of sulphuric 
acid on the hydroxy triamine. 

A blue colouring matter is produced when the preceding base is 
oxidised with lead peroxide; its hydrochloride, C 25 H 28 N,,0.1,2 1 H 2 0, 
crystallises readily in needles or leaflets somewhat soluble in cold 
water, but completely precipitated by sodium chloride. When the 
colouring matter is compared with the crystal violet obtained from the 
original leuco-base, it is found that the introduction into-the molecule 
of a fluorenic linking results in a change of shade from violet to blue, 
but produces no other striking modification in the tinctorial pro¬ 
perties. The new colouring matter is equally sensitive to acids and 
alkalis, but less acted on by light; the affinity for animal fibres 
decreases, whilst that for vegetable fibres increases ; it does not ex¬ 
hibit fluorescence. G*. T. M. 


Monosubstituted Derivatives of 1 : 3 :4-Triazole. By Guido 
Fellizzari and Matteo Brvzzo (Aili Ileal. Accnd. Lined, 1901, 
[v], 10, i, 414—420. Compare this vol., i, 4SS).—The following 
1:3: 4-triazole derivatives have been obtained by methods analogous 
to that described for the preparation of the 1-phenyl compound 
(i loc , cit,). 


1-p -Tolybl : 3 : 4 Ariazoh, crystallises from water 


in white leaflets containing 1J-H 2 0 and melting at 83°; the water is 
given off in a desiccator, the anhydrous form thus obtained melting at 
116°. It is extremely soluble in alcohol or chloroform, less so in 
benzene or ether, and slightly in water or light petroleum; mineral 
acids readily dissolve it, forming salts from which it is precipitated by 
potassium hydroxide. Its plcUinichloride forms orange lamina? decom¬ 
posing at about 215—220°, and on boiling in aqueous solution yields 
the compound (C 9 H 0 hL) 2 PtCl 4 as an insoluble, yellow, amorphous 
powder. The piemte crystallises from alcohol in slender, silky, yellow 
needles melting at 172°. 

yo-Tolyl-1 :3:4 -triazole, CqH 0 N’ s , is deposited from water in 
prisms melting at 104°, and is very soluble in alcohol or chloroform, 
moderately so in water or benzene, and to a slight extent in ether. 
Its platinichloride is unstable, and decomposes even in the cold and in 
presence of hydrochloric' acid, yielding the compound (O 0 H 0 N^,PtOl 4) 
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in the form of an insoluble* yellow powder. The picrate crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in slender needles melting at 174°. 

l-a-Naphthyl-1 : 3 : 4 -triazole, C 12 H 9 ]>F 3 , is deposited from benzene in 
white crystals melting at 120° and is very soluble in chloroform or 
alcohol, and to a less extent in ether, light petroleum, or water. Tlih 
platinichloride could not be obtained as it splits up into the compound , 
(C 12 H 0 N g ) 2 PtCl 4 , which is an insoluble, yellow powder. The picrate 
separates from alcohol in small crystals melting at 164°. 

l-ft-jVaphthyl-l : 3 : b triazole, is deposited from benzene in minute 
crystals melting at 160° and is soluble in benzene or chloroform, and 
slightly so in ether or water. The compound (0 12 H 9 N’ s ) 2 PfcCl 4 forms 
an amorphous, yellow powder and the picrate of the base separates 
from alcohol in very small needles melting at 205°. T. TL P, 


Trisubstituted Derivatives of 1:3 :4-Triazole. By Guido 
Pellizzari and Antonio Alciatore (Atti Real Accad . Lined, 1901, 
[v], 10,1,444—452).—Trisubstituted derivatives of 1: 3 : 4-triazole may 
be obtained by methods similar to those employed in the preparation 
of the 1-phenyl compound (this voh, i, 488), using in place of the 
formyl derivatives of hydrazine and of the primary amine higher acyl 
derivatives. 


In the preparation of l-phenyl-2 \ 5-dimethyl-l :3 : 4 -triazole, 
the best yield is obtained by the action of diacetyl- 


hydrazine on acetanilide; it crystallises from benzene in silky, white 
needles melting at 237°, which dissolve readily in alcohol, chloroform, 
or water, and to a slight extent in ether or light petroleum ; it is soluble 
in mineral acids, from which it is precipitated by potassium hydroxide 
solution, and volatilises when heated. The platinichloride separates 
from hydrochloric acid in tufts of needles which melt and decompose at 
256—257°. The picrate is deposited from water or alcohol in long, 
yellow crystals melting at 175°. 

l-o-Toly 1-2 : 5-dimethyl- 1 : 3 : 4 -triazole, C n H 13 17 3 , separates from 
benzene in white crystals which melt at 168° and dissolve readily in 
water, alcohol, or chloroform, and to a less extent in ether or light 
petroleum. Its platinichloride crystallises from hydrochloric acid in 
tufts of needles melting and decomposing at 244—245° and when 
boiled in dilute aqueous solution yields the compound (O n H T3 N 3 ) 2 PtCi 4 
as a pale-yellow, amorphous, insoluble powder decomposing at "about 
255°, The picrate separates from alcohol in acicular crystals melting 
at 164°. 


l-^-Tolyl-2 : 5-dimethyl- 1 : 3 : 4 -triazole crystallises from benzene in 
minute needles melting at 228° and dissolves readily in water, alcohol, 
or chloroform, and slightly in light petroleum. Its platinichloride 
could not be obtained crystalline, but on boiling with water yields the 
compound (0 11 H 13 IT 3 ) 2 PtCl 4 as a yellow, insoluble powder melting and 
decomposing at 250—254°. The picrate separates from alcohol in 
slender, yellow crystals melting at 158 c . 

1 : 2 : 5-Triphenyl-1 3 :4 -triazole, C 20 H 15 H 3 , prepared by the inter¬ 
action either of dibenzoylhydrazine and benzanilide or of dibenzoyl- 
hydrazine and aniline,' crystallises from alcohol in slender, white 
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needles melting at 304—305° and dissolves slightly in benzene but is 
insoluble in water, ether, or light petroleum; it has weak basic pro¬ 
perties and forms a hydrochloride separating in white crystals. 

T. H. P, 

Constitution of the Hydroxy azo-compounds. By William 
McPherson and Herbert C, Gore (Amer. Ohem. J., 1901, 25, 
485—496. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 123).— a-Benzoyl-/3-acetyl-ornaph- 
ihylhydrazine, obtained by the action of benzoyl chloride on /3-acetyl- 
naphthylhydrazine, separates from alcohol in large crystals and melts 
at 184° ; it is converted by dilute sulphuric acid into u-benzoyl-a-naphth- 
ylhydmzine , C 10 H y -]5rBz e NH 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in 
truncated pyramids, melts at 120*5°, and dissolves readily in alcohol or 
benzene. On the addition of light petroleum to a benzene solution of 
the last-mentioned compound, feathery crystals melting at 98° are 
deposited, but when these are gently heated the melting point gradu¬ 
ally rises to 120*5° The following hydrazones were prepared by the 
interaction of quinones with a-benzoyl-a-naphthylhydrazine. 

Quinonebenzoyl-anaphthylhydrazone , OIC ( .H 4 IN*HBz*C 10 H^ crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in plates, melts at 113*5°, and is very 
soluble in benzene, alcohol, ether, or chloroform; both this substance 
and the isomeric benzoyl-a-naphthalen ea zophenol yield a-naphthalene- 
azophenol on hydrolysis. a-Naphthaleneazophenol may be readily 
prepared by the action of phenol on a-naphthyldiazonium chloride ; it 
melts at 136°, crystallises from alcohol in brown needles, from benzene 
in yellow needles, and from light petroleum in brown plates which, 
when heated to 130°, suddenly become red; this red modification 
separates from a solution in light petroleum in reddish, silky needles. 
The benzoate, CBz^GqI-Ij^IN'C^H^, crystallises in needles, melts at 
120°, and dissolves readily in chloroform or benzene. 

Toluoqumonebenzoyl-a-naphthylhydrazone, OIC () H 3 Me*N *NBz*O l() H y , 
forms prismatic crystals and melts at 166° j this compound, like the 
isomeric benzoyl-a-naphtlialeneazo-o-cresol, yields a-naphthaloneazo-o- 
cresol on hydrolysis. a~Naphthaleneazo-o~cresol may be obtained by 
the interaction of a-naphthyldiazonium chloride and o-cresol; it crys¬ 
tallises from benzene in reddish-yellow needles, melts at 154*5°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol or benzene. Its benzoate crystallises from 
light petroleum in long, thin, flat needles and melts at 120°, 

Thymoquinonebenzoyl'-a-naphthylhydrazone, 

O:C 6 H 2 MePi^:H-KBz*C 10 H 7 , 

crystallises from alcohol in rhombohedra, melts at 151*5°, and furnishes 
a-naphthaleneazothymol on hydrolysis. a-JSfaphthaUmazothymol , pre¬ 
pared by the action of thymol on a-naphthyldiazonium chloride, 
separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in monoclinic 
crystals, melts at 117*5°, and is soluble in ether, benzene, or alcohol. 
Its benzoate crystallises in needles, dissolves readily in ether or 
benzene, and melts at 173*5°. E. GL 

Hydroxyazoaldehydes. By Walther Borsciie and O. E. Bolser 
(Ber», 1901, 34, 2094—2104. Compare Abstr., 1900, j, 419).— 
p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde does not react with a diazo-solution prepared 
from aniline, whilst m-hydroxybenzaldehyde undergoes a vigorous 
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reaction accompanied by evolution of nitrogen, but does not yield a 
colouring matter. The semicarbazones of the isomeric hydroxy benz- 
aldehydes have not previously been described. The wzetfa-compoimd 
crystallises in compact, yellow needles melting at 198° ; the para- com¬ 
pound is a yellowish, crystalline powder melting at 223—225°, and 
the oj^/jo-codq pound crystallises in faintly yellow needles melting at 
231—232°. Besorcylaldehyde, C g H 3 (OH) 2 -CHG [2:4:1], readily 
reacts with diazobenzene chloride, but the product is very unstable in 
alkaline solution. Benzeneazoresorcylaldehyde is therefore best pre¬ 
pared in alcoholic solution, but can only be recrystallised in small 
quantities. The phenylhydrazone , Ph*N 2 o C fj IT 2 (OII) 2 e CHIN o h[IIPh ? 
crystallises in lustrous, blackish-brown needles which melt and decom¬ 
pose at 217° 

o-Cresolaldehyde (2-hydroxy-m-tolualdehyde) reacts with diazobenzene 
chloride to form 5 -benzeneazo~2-hydroxy-m-tolualdehyde i 
Ph-H 2 -C 6 H 2 Me(OH)-COH, 

which crystallises in yellowish-red needles melting at 76° The same 
compound can be prepared from benzeneazo-o-cresol by Tiemann and 
BeimeBs reaction. The anilide crystallises in brownish-yellow plates 
melting at 77—78°; the phenylhydrazone forms yellowish-reel plates 
melting at 147—148°; and the a-naphthylimine crystallises in large 
plates which have a golden lustre and melt at 158—160°. A diazo¬ 
solution prepared from sulphanilic acid also reacts with this aldehyde, 
forming sodium 5 - p - sulphobenzeneazo - 2 - hydroxy - m - tohialdehyde , 
S0 3 ]Sra o C 6 TI 4 *N 2 *C 6 H 2 Me(0H) # CH0,2H 2 0, which crystallises in yel¬ 
lowish plates. On treatment with bromine, it yields &-bromo-2-hydroxy- 
m-tolualdehyde, OH • C G H 2 Br Me * CH O, which is also formed by the 
direct action of bromine on o-hydroxytolualdehyde, and crystallises 
in silky needles melting at 78°. The phenylhydrazone crystallises in 
yellowish plates and melts at 137—138°. 5-Bromo-2~hydroxy-m-toluic 
acid , OH"O 0 H 2 BrMe*CO 2 H, is formed by the direct bromination 
of 2 - hydroxy - m - toluic acid, and crystallises in white needles 
melting at 231—232°; the barium salt is moderately soluble in 
water, 2 - Hydroxy -1 - methyl - 3 -hetophenylp'openyl - 5 - benzeneazobenzme , 
Ph*H 2 • C c H 2 Me(OH)’CHICH• COPh, is formed by the condensation of 
benzeneazohydroxytolualdehyde with acetophenone, and forms a 
reddish-yellow, crystalline powder which melts and decomposes at 
180—181°. The corresponding sodium sulphonate is prepared in a 
similar manner from sulphobenzeneazohydroxytolualdehyde, and forms 
reddish-yellow crystals. All attempts to obtain the corresponding 
saturated compounds have hitherto proved unavailing. 3-IIydroxy- 
^-tolualdehyde readily reacts with diazobenzene chloride to form 
%"benz6neazo-Z~hydroxy-p4olualdeliyde , which melts at 143—144°. The 
phenylhydrazone crystallises in lustrous plates melting at 123—125° 
6-Hydroxy-m-tolualdehyde and 4-hydroxy-m-tolualdehyde do not react 
with diazobenzene chloride. A. H. 

Benzylazide [Benzylazoimide]. By Theodor Curtius and August 
Darapsky (J. pr . Ghem 1901, ii, 03, 428—444. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 698, 699).—Benzylazoimide can be obtained, not only from 
nitrosobenzylhydrazine (loc. cit.\ but also by the interaction of silver- 
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azoimicle anil benzyl iodide. The stability towards alkalis cannot 
therefore be accounted for by supposing that benzylazoimide lias not 
the constitution of an ester of azoimide. By the action of mineral 
acids (sulphuric and hydrochloric), the azoimide undergoes a series of 
decompositions, which are thus represented by the authors : 

(1) OHjjPh-Ns = CH 2 Ph*H< + H 2 . The group OH a Ph-N< is then 
partly transformed either Into CXIPh I Nil, an iminoaldehyde which 
with water gives benzaldehyde and ammonia; or (2) Into CH 2 INPh, 
a methyleneamxn©, which then with water yields aniline and form¬ 
aldehyde. (3) The azoimide partly also reacts with water, forming 
benzylamine and nitrous oxide; CH 2 PJr + II 2 0 = CH 2 Ph*NH 2 + M 3 0. 

(4) Lastly, azoimide is evolved probably owing to hydrolysis -of 
benzylazoimide. The authors point out that the formation of aniline 
virtually represents the replacement of OIL by NH 2 . 

In carrying out the experiments, benzaldehyde was separatee! by 
distilling in steam from the acid product of the reaction. After 
making alkaline, the ammonia, aniline, and benzylamine] are distilled "" 
over in steam, and the last two separated by passing carbon dioxide 
into their ethereal solution, when benzylamine carbonate is precipi¬ 
tated. "When the acid liquor is neutralised, a yellow base is precipi- . 
iated which is insoluble in all solvents except chloroform ; it decom- ; 
poses at 250°, and is readily soluble in acids, forming a red solution ; a 
its diazo-derivative condenses with. resorcinol, yielding a red azo- \ 
colouring matter’. This base is also obtained by the action of sulphuric 
acid on a mixture of aniline and paraformaldehyde, and on anhydro- 
formaldehydeaniline. Hydrochloric acid differs from sulphuric acid 
in its action on benzylazoimide in producing less benzaldehyde, 
and more benzylamine and yellow base. 

Details are given In the paper of the preparation of the azoimide 
from benzylhydrazine, the dihydrochloride of which crystallises in 
short thick prisms melting at 145° with evolution of gas. Boiling 
with water, alcohol, or alcoholic potash are without effect on benzyl¬ 
azoimide, and it is not oxidised by prolonged boiling witli aqueous 
lead nitrate. K. J. P. O, 

Auto-oxidation of Hydrazobenzene. By Wilhelm Manohot 
and Johannes Herzog (. Anncden , 1901, 310, 331—332. Compare 
this vo!., i, 565 ; ii, 93).—When hydrazobenzene, dissolved in 
an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, is shaken with oxygen, 
the amount of this gas absorbed corresponds with the equation 
H 2 H 2 Ph 2 + 0 2 = H 2 G 2 + N a Ph a . The hydrogen peroxide produced inter¬ 
acts with the sodium ethoxide yielding sodium peroxide, which, under 
these conditions, is precipitated; in this way, any secondary change 
due to the oxidising action of the peroxide on the organic compound is 
entirely prevented. G. T. M. 

Hydrazo-compounds. Reduction Products of o- and y?*Nitro~ 
diphenyl and the Products of the Transformation of Hydrazo- 
diphenyls. By Georg Friebel and Berthold Rassow (/. pr. Gkem., 
1901, [ii], 03, 4-4-4—465).—The compound described by Zimmematm 
(Abstr., 1881, 175) as jp-hydrassodiphenyl is shown to be slightly 
impure p-azodiphenyl (m. p. 249°). p- Zlydrazodiphenyl, N 2 II 2 (U ( . J1 4 Ph) 2 , 
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is prepared by the reduction of p-nitrodiphenyl by alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide and zinc dust, and is purified by recrystallisation from ether, 
©very precaution being taken to avoid contact with the air, which 
immediately oxidises it to the azo-compound ; the base forms colourless 
leaflets melting at 167—169°. By concentrated hydrochloric acid it is 
converted into jp-aminodiphenyl (in. p. 53°). The hydrochloride of the 
latter forms leaflets, the sidphate needles, and the platinicldoride golden- 
yellow leaflets (compare Hiibner, Annalen , 1881, 209, 342). The 
diacetyl derivative crystallises in white needles melting at 120°. The 
benzoyl derivative of p- hydroxy diphenyl crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 147-—148°. 

o-Azoxy diphenyl, prepared by reduction of onitrodiphenyl, forms 
crystals melting at 157—158°. 

o -Hydmzodipkenyl, prepared by reduction of the last-mentioned com¬ 
pound, crystallises in colourless needles melting at 182°, which are 
only slowly oxidised by the air. 

3 : 3 '-Diphenylbenzidine is formed on heating the hydrazo-compound 
at 100° with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and crystallises in large 
plates melting at 151—152°. The dihydrochloride crystallises in 
needles, little soluble in water, and the platinichloride in yellow leaflets. 
The diacetate , formed when the base is boiled with acetic anhydride, 
melts at 224—227°; the diacetyl derivative, prepared by heating the base 
at 100° with thioacetic acid, crystallises in colourless needles melting 
at 245—246°. With carbon disulphide, the base gives an insoluble, 
crystalline compound melting at 195'—196°. 

o-Azodiphenyl, prepared by oxidising o-hydrazodiphenyl with ferric 
chloride, crystallises in reddish-purple needles melting at 144*5°. 

K. J. P. O. 

Products of the Digestion of Albumin. III. The so-called 
Amphopeptone. By Sigmund Frankel and Leo Langstein (. Monatsh ., 
1901, 22, 335—345. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 396).—Becent work 
has shown that Kiihne's amphopeptone is a mixture of two very 
different substances. The authors find that on treatment with alcohol 
amphopeptone partly dissolves. The soluble fraction yields only the 
biuret reaction, gives a precipitate with bromine or iodine in potassium 
iodide, and contains sulphur. On benzoylating by Schotten-Baumann’s 
method and extracting with ether, a soluble benzoyl derivative of a 
compound free from sulphur goes into solution, whilst a small quantity 
of an insoluble substance containing sulphur remains. The soluble 
benzoyl compound gives only the biuret reaction, and is probably the 
derivative of a protamine. 

The fraction insoluble in alcohol consists of two parts, a peptone 
which gives Millon’s, the biuret, and the xanthoproteic reactions, and a 
substance which gives Molisch’s reaction, and is identical with the 
carbohydrate complex of albumin (albamin). 

In the experiments, coagulated albumin, prepared from egg-albumin 
free from globulin, was digested with pure pepsin in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid. The peptone was isolated in some cases by satu¬ 
rating the fluid products of digestion with ammonium sulphato at 
100°, filtering, and adding twice the volume of alcohol ; the alcoholic 
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extract was evaporated and then poured into absolute alcohol, when 
the fraction insoluble in this medium separates. Addition of ether 
precipitates from the alcohol the soluble fraction, which gives only the 
biuret reaction. In other eases, the fluid products of digestion were 
evaporated under reduced pressure, and the residual syrup extracted 
with alcohol; from the solution, ether precipitated the soluble 
fraction. 

From Witte’s peptone, a soluble fraction was obtained in a similar 
manner. K. J. P. O. 

Chemical Nature of Trypsin. By P. A. Levene ( Amer . J. 
Physiol., 1901,5, 298—300).—The experiments recorded do not justify 
the conclusion that trypsin is a nucleo-compound. Only those solu¬ 
tions are active which give the biuret test ; this would seem to indicate 
that trypsin is of proteid nature. However, in some cases the biuret 
test was scarcely perceptible, and yet the solution of self-digested 
trypsin still contained the active ferment. W. I). II. 

Action of Trypsin on Fibrin. By Horace M. Vernon ( J . 
Physiol., 1901, 26, 405—426).—The method suggested for the esti¬ 
mation of the tryptic value of a pancreatic extract is as follows. 
About 1*8 c.c. of finely chopped fibrin are introduced into a 10 c.c. 
graduated tube filled with distilled water. This is centrifugalised for 
2 minutes. The volume of fibrin, now reduced to about 1 c.c., is read 
off. Five c.c. of the water are then replaced by 2 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate, and the mixture kept at 38° for an hour; the fibrin 
swells up. Six c.c. of liquid are then withdrawn, and replaced by 
water containing 1 c.c, of the extract to be tested. After a given 
time, centriflegalisation is again performed for 1 minute, and the 
volume of the remaining fibrin read off. The time is noted when about 
80 per cent, of the fibrin has disappeared ; this is corrected to exactly 
80 per cent., and so tables of relative tryptic value can be constructed. 
Each estimation takes about a quarter of an hour. Sodium carbonate 
rapidly destroys trypsin, and trypsin appears to consist of a series of 
ferments with different degrees of stability. Allowing for the ferment 
destroyed during an experiment, the rate of digestion varies as the 
square root of the quantity of ferment present (Sckiitz’s law). 

W. IX H. 

Constitution of Organo-mercury Compounds of Benzoic 
Acid. By Leone Pesci (Aiti Ileal . Aecad. Lined, 1901, [v], 10, 
i, 362—363).—The liy d roxy m ere uri ben zoic anhydride previously 
described (see Abstr., 1900, i, 546) by the author is also produced by 
the action of mercuric acetate on phthalic acid, so that in this anhy¬ 
dride, and also in the corresponding acid and its derivatives, the mercury 
must occupy the ortho-position to the carboxyl residue, and not the 
para-position, as was previously supposed (loc oil). T. H. P. 
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Action of Nitric Acid on Secondary Alcohols. By Giacomo 
Ponziq ( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, i, 401—406).—The action of nitric acid on 
secondary alcohols gives rise to a-diketones as principal product, to¬ 
gether with d initro-paraffins. Methylethylcarbinol yields, with nitric 
acid, dimethyl diketone and dinitroethane ; clietkylcarbinol gives 
methyl ethyl diketone and dinitroethane ; methylbutylcarbinol, methyl 
propyl diketone and dinitrobutane, whilst methylhexylcarbinol and 
nitric acid yield methyl amyl diketone and dinitrohexane. The state¬ 
ment found in some text-books that the action of nitric acid on 
diethylcarbinol or on diethyl ketone yields dinitropropane is in¬ 
accurate, as the author’s results show. T. H. P. 

Preparation of Dimethyl Sulphate. By M. Bennett Blackler 
(Chem. News , 1901, 83, 303—304).—The preparation of dimethyl sul¬ 
phate from methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid is best carried out in two 
stages. Dimethyl ether is first prepared and is absorbed in sulphuric 
acid kept at 160°. This solution, when distilled above 160°, gives a 
21 per cent, yield of dimethyl sulphate. R, H. P. 

Ethylene Derivatives. By Louis Henry (Eec. tmv. Chim., 1901, 
20, 243—254).—Ethylene diacetate readily absorbs hydrogen bromide, 
yielding acetic acid and bromoethyl acetate, CH 2 Br*OH 2 *OAc (Demole, 
this Jo urn., 1874, 783). The latter boils at 162—163°, has a sp. gr. 
1*524 at 9°, and solidifies to colourless needles melting at -13*8°. 
The bromine is readily replaceable, but not quite so readily as in the 
isomeric' ethyl bromoacetate. 

lodoethyl acetate , CH 2 DGH 2 *OAc, obtained by the action of sodium 
iodide on the bromo-derivative, is a colourless liquid with a pleasant 
odour, boils at 110° under 60 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 2*441 
at 20°, Ethylene monobromohydrin is formed when the bromo-deriva¬ 
tive is boiled with water, ethyl alcohol, or best of all with methyl 
alcohol. 

Attempts to prepare bromoethyl acetate by the action of potassium 
acetate (1 mol.) and a little acetic acid on ethylene dibromide proved 
fruitless, the product always formed being the diacetate. 

Ethylene iodohyclrin is readily obtained by the action of sodium 
iodide on bromoethyl acetate in the presence of methyl alcohol. 

J. J. S. 

Mixed Glycerides in Natural Fats. By D. Holde and M. 
Stance (Ber., 1901, 34, 2402—2408).—The authors have investigated 
the solid constituents of olive oil, which have previously been re¬ 
garded as a mixture of triolein, tripalmitic, and tristearin. On cooling 
an ethereal solution of olive oil to - 40 or - 45°, the solid glycerides 
separated as a white, crystalline precipitate, which was freed from, 
liquid oil by repeated recrystallisation from ether at a low tempera¬ 
ture, and finally from alcohol and ether at the ordinary temperature. 

VOL. LXXX. 3. t t 
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By tills means, 5—-10 grams of pure solid glyceride were isolated 
from 400—700 grams of olive oil. The glyceride crystallises from, 
dilute alcohol in soft needles, melting at 20—31°, and having a sp.^ gr. 
0*9948 in the molten state and a mol. wt. 857—860. Determinations 
of the saponification number, iodine number, total fatty acid, and 
proportion of glycerol all lead to the conclusion that the glyceride 
is an oleodimargarin, 0 3 H 5 ( 0 1 ^H 33 0 2 ) 2 , C 18 1 I 3 302 . 

The glyceride was hydrolysed by a cold alcoholic solution of lead 
acetate, and the lead salts of the fatty acids separated by extraction with 
ether. The proportion of solid to liquid acid was found 2*2:1, 
instead of 1*9:1, required by the above formula.^JJhe solid fatty 
acid melted at 59—61°, was saturated, had a mol. wt. 265 s 4, and.in 
other ways resembled margaric acid, whilst the mol. wt., ioSfflkCL*, 
number, <&c., of the liquid acid were those of oleic acid. 

K. J. P. O. 

Sorbic Acid. By Oscar Boebner and A. Wolff (JJcr. y 1901, 34, 
2221—2223. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 526).— Sorbyl chloride , 
CrjHf COC1, prepared by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
the acid, is a colourless liquid which has a penetrating odour, and 
boils at 78° under 15 mm. pressure. Methyl sorbate , C 5 H 7 *CQ 2 Me, 
prepared from the alcohol and sorbyl chloride, is a colourless liquid 
which boils at 174° and freezes at 5° Ethyl sorbate is best 
prepared from the chloride, and has already been described by 
Hofmann (Annalen, 1859, 110, 137). Sorbamide, 0 fl H y -0O-NH a , 
crystallises in slender needles melting at 168°. Sorbanilide , 
O fi H r -aO-NHrh, crystallises in lustrous scales melting at 153°. 
Sorbonilrile , C 5 Dy(M, is a colourless oil and boils at 72° under 
20 mm. pressure. The helone, O r> I-B*OOEt, prepared by Freund's 
reaction with zinc ethyl, is a light yellow coloured oil which boils 
at 90—95° under 26 mm. pressure. A. H. 

Cineolic Acid. III. By Hans Dupe and Max Bonus (Jkr. } 1901, 
34, 2191—2206. Bee Abstr., 1900, 5, 371, and this vol, i, 119).— 
The acid obtained ( loc . cit.) by the action of sulphuric acid on cineolic 
acid is stereoisomeric with the cinenic acid previously described (loc. cit 
it is now called /2-einenic acid to distinguish it from the latter, which 
is called a-cinenie acid; this is probably an instance of cis- and tram* 
isomerism. 

a-Cinenic acid, when treated with hydrogen bromide in glacial 
acetic acid solution, yields ^-bromo-a-hydroxyisopropylhexoic add , 
CHMeBr-CIT 2 - OH 2 - OH(C0 2 I1)*0Me 2 * OH, which crystallises in stellate 
needles, melts- at 97—98°, and, when treated with alcoholic potash, 
yields the a-hydroxywopropyl-y-hexenoic acid previously described, and, 
when treated with water, cinogenic acid. 

Ohio genic acid (b-hydroxy-a-hydvoxyis opropy Ihexo i c acid), 

OH - GHMe-OHg- 0H 2 *0H(C0 2 H)-CMc 2 01I, 
whicli forms the portion insoluble in ether of the products of the action 
of water under pressure on cineolic acid, crystallises in glistening, six- 
sided tablets, melts at 104*5—105°, and forms easily soluble salts, ex¬ 
cept the magnesium and cobalt salts, which both crystallise with 2H 2 0; 
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when distilled under reduced pressure, or heated with water under 
pressure, it yields a-cinenic acid. 

/3-Cinenic acid is a clear oil boiling at 122—123° under 10 mm. 
pressure, has a conductivity 11*44 at 20°, and a refractive 

index n B 1*4486 ; it forms a characteristic calcium salt, which crystal¬ 
lises In stellate needles, and has a solubility of 1 part in 74*4 parts of 
water at 17°, the corresponding salt of a-cinenic acid being amorphous, 
and having a solubility of 1 partin 460 parts of water at 17°. a-Ginenic 
acid can be converted into the /3-isomeride by heating with dilute 
sulphuric acid under pressure, and the latter can also be converted into 
cinogenic acid by the method described above. 11. H. P. 

Product of Nitration of Ethyl Acetoacetat©. By Louis 
Bouveault and A. Bongert ( Compt . raid., 1901, 133, 103—104).— 
By the nitration of ethyl acetoacetate, the authors have obtained a 
substance, C 2 N 2 0 2 (C0 2 Et) 2 , which is an oil, isomeric with the substance 
obtained by Scholl (this voL, i, 359) by the action of silver nitrate on 
ethyl bromoacetate, and called by him ethyl bisanhydronitroacetate. 
The diamide prepared by Scholl melted and exploded at 121°, whilst 
the isomeric amide obtained by the authors melted at 253°. Scholl 
prepared a number of crystalline diamides from his ester, and both 
primary and secondary amines ; with primary amines, on the other 
hand, the authors obtained only oily products, whilst with secondary 
amines a more profound reaction took place. 

When dimethylamine is passed into an ethereal solution of the ester, 
heat is developed, and the solution becomes of a bright red colour. A 
red oil separates and soon solidifies. This substance , C 7 H 14 O a N 4 , forms 
red crystals, melting at 129°, and is the dimethylamine salt of an 
acid, C fi Hf0 8 N 3 , which separates in crystals melting and decomposing 
at 182°. From the ethereal mother liquor of the dimethylamine salt, 
ethyl alcohol and dimethyl urethane were obtained. The reaction be¬ 
tween the ester and dimethylamine maybe thus represented: 3NHMh 2 
+ C 2 0 2 N 2 (C0 2 Et) 2 - C 2 II (i O + NMe 2 -OO a Efc + C 0 H 7 O 3 N a ,NHMe 2 . To the 
acid, the formula 0 2 T10 2 N 2 *C0*NMe 2 is given. 

With diethylamine, the diethylamine salt of an acid, 
0 2 H0 2 N 2 -00-NEt a> 

is obtained ; the acid forms ruby-red crystals, melting and decomposing 
at 143°; the salt , 0 7 II n 0 3 N 3 *NHEt 2 , crystallises in orange scales 
melting at 112°. The urethane was not isolated. 

With piperidine, the ester gave alcohol, piperidy lure thane, and the 
piperidine salt of the corresponding acid. The acid, 
C a HO a N a -OO-C s NH 10 , 

forms orange-red crystals melting and decomposing at 162°; the 
piperidine salt, orange crystals melting and decomposing at 148°. 
JPvperidylur ethane, C 5 H- t0 N*GO 2 Et, is a colourless liquid boiling at 
103° under 20 mm. pressure. K. J. P. O, 

Chromium Oxalate. By GrIsgoire N. Wyrouboff (Chem. Gentr., 
1901, i, 1362—1363; from Bull. Soc. frang. Min., 24, 86—92),—An 
amorphous chromium oxalate, soluble in water in all proportions, is 
obtained by reducing chromic acid in presence of oxalic acid, or by 

t t 2 
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dissolving chromium oxide in oxalic acid. When the solution is 
evaporated at the ordinary temperature by exposure to the air, it 
leaves a violet liquid, but when evaporated on the water-bath, a green 
liquid remains, which, on treatment with water, becomes violet. The 
normal chromium oxalate, Cr 2 0 3 ,oC 2 0 3! 25H 2 0, forms monoclinic, violet 
crystals, and is obtained by mixing a solution of an alkali oxalate 
(3 nmols.) with a freshly prepared 10—15 per cent, solution of a chrom¬ 
ium salt (1 mol.). From concentrated solutions of chromium salts, an 
oxalate containing 13H 2 0 separates in grey needles, which in the dry 
state may be kept without change, but forms very unstable solutions. 
The hydrate containing 25H u O loses 12II 2 0 on exposure to the air 
for a long time, or on boiling with alcohol for a few minutes. Both 
hydrates are completely insoluble in water; the last mol. of water 
cannot be removed without partial decomposition. The hydrates, with 
4JT 2 0 and 1B 2 0 respectively, are crystalline substances soluble in 
water or alcohol. They are to be regarded as abnormal salts of the 
composition Cr 2 0,(0H) 2 ,C 3 0 4 lI 2 and Cr 2 0 2 (0H) 2 ,;3C 2 0 3 respectively, 
whilst the normal oxalates contain more water, and have the com¬ 
position Cr 2 (OH ) d , 30 2 0 4 H 2 ,19H 2 0 and Cr 2 (OH) 0 ,3aO 4 H 2 ,71J 2 O respect¬ 
ively. 

When a crystalline chromium salt (1 mol) is treated with cold 
sodium hydroxide or potassium hydroxide solution (6 mols.), a pale 
green oxide is formed, which, after drying over sulphuric acid, lias the 
composition Or. 2 O s ,8H 2 0 or Cr 4J (0H) L; ,5I4 2 0. It loses 2H 2 0 at 110° 
without alteration of colour, and at a considerably higher ..temperature 
forms the hydrate Cr. 2 0 2 (0H) 2 ,H 2 0; the last mol. of water is given 
off only at a red heat. The abnormal oxalate does not give a precipi¬ 
tate with cold sodium hydroxide 1 or potassium hydroxide solutions, but 
only after boiling for some minutes ; the precipitated oxide, 

Cr,(OH) c ,3HoO, 

loses 2H 2 0 at 110°. “ E. W. W. 

Influence of Molybdic Acid and Molybdates on the Specific 
Rotation of Malates. By Herrmann Itzig (Jkr ., 1001, 34, 
2391—2401. Compare Geruoz, Abstr., 1889, 1147; 1890, 744; 
1891, 291).—Saturated solutions of normal sodium or potassium 
Z-malate readily dissolve molybdic acid. The composition of the dis¬ 
solved sodium salt (dimolybdylmalate) is represented by the formula 
In a 2 0,2MoO s ,C 4 H 4 0 4 , and has [a]*, 4-743° at 17°, whilst the potassium 
salt has [a] D +731° at ISA Solutions of inolybdylmalates, 
M' 2 G,MoO ; >,C 4 H 4 0 4 , are obtained by dissolving molybdic acid (1 mol.) in 
solutions of malates (1 mol.); the sodium salt has [a]„ +186° at 17°, 
mid the potassium salt [a] D 4-153-9° at 18°. Molyhdylmalates, 
(M' 2 0,H 2 U,C 4 1 : I j 0 4 ) 2 ,MoO. ; , have been prepared as crystalline com¬ 
pounds by Henderson (Trans., 1899, 75, 54-2). The ammonium salt 
has [a]], —87*2° at 17°. In the case of all the above salts, 
[«] D decreases with dilution. 

The author lias investigated the action of molybdic acid and sodium 
molybdate and paramolybdate on the specific rotation of Z-maiic acid 
and its normal and acid sodium and ammonium salts. In all cases, 
addition of the molybdenum compound initially increases the Imvorota- 
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tion of the malic acid or its salt to a maximum. As the proportion of 
the former increases, the Imvorotation begins to decrease, and finally 
passes into a dextrorotation, which in some cases becomes very great. 

Eh J. P. 0, 

Brown-Coal Tar, By Theodor Rosenthal (Zeit. angew. Ghem 
1901, 14, 665—667. Compare Abstr., 1892, 1075, and 1895, i, 258). 
—The following substances have been found in the products of de¬ 
structive distillation of brown coal:— (a) Saturated and unsaturated 
aldehydes, the only one isolated in a pure state, so far, is acetaldehyde. 
(h) Ketones, both acetone and methyl ethyl ketone have been isolated. 
(c) Methyl alcohol, (d) Acetonitrile. J. J. S. 

Action of Acid Chlorides on Methanal [Paraformaldehyde]. 
By Louis Henry ( Oompt. rend 1901, 133, 96—98. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 537).—Chloromethyl acetate is formed in the reaction of 
acetyl chloride on paraformaldehyde. When a fragment of fused zinc 
chloride is present (compare Descude, this voL, i, 357), the reaction 
takes place more easily. By a similar method, chloromethyl benzoate , 
O 0 IT r ;CO 2 -CH 3 Cl, is obtained from benzoyl chloride and paraform¬ 
aldehyde ; the ester is an oil which, at 200°, decomposes into its con¬ 
stituents. K. J. P. O. 

Syntheses of Aldehydes of the Acetylene Series. By Charles 
Moureu and Raymond Derange ( Gompt . rend ., 1901, 133, 105—107. 
Compare this vol., i, 442),—On adding the sodium derivatives (1 mol.) of 
the acetylene hydrocarbons, suspended in absolute ether at 0° to ethyl 
formate (2 mols.), an immediate reaction takes place and the liquid 
becomes yellow. After 6 hours’ standing at 0° the major part of the 
sodium derivative has disappeared. Ice is added, and the ethereal layer 
separated * after evaporation of the ether, the residue, which consists 
chiefly of an aldehyde of the acetylene series, is distilled under reduced 
pressure (yield from 15—18 per cent.). 

CEnanthylidenc [heptinene] yields amylpropiolaldehyde , 
CH 2 Me-[CIT 2 ]yC:C*CHO, 

a colourless liquid, distilling at S9° under 26 mm. and at 185—187° 
under atmospheric pressure. 

Phenylacetylene yields phenylpropiolaldehyde (Claisen, Abstr,, 1898, 
I, 422, 423), which boils at 127—128° under 28 mm. pressure, and 
has a sp. gr. 1*0791 at 0°. The absence of the typical hydrogen 
atom of the acetylene hydrocarbons prevents the formation of metallic 
derivatives. With boiling aqueous solutions of alkalis, these aldehydes 
decompose, yielding the acetylene hydrocarbon and a formate. Prom 
amylpropiolaldehyde is also formed some methyl amyl ketone, and 
traces of hexoic acid. 

The authors express the opinion that initially an additive product 
of the sodium acetylide and ethyl formate is formed; with water, this 
decomposes partly into an aldehyde, alcohol, and sodium hydroxide, 
and partly into the original acetylene hydrocarbon, alcohol, and 
sodium formate. K, J. P. O. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Acetylaceton©. By B. 
Lkteur (Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 48—19).—Hydrogen sulphide has 
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no action on acetylacetone, alone or in presence of acetic acid and 
sodium acetate, but in presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid a 
polymeride of dithioacetylacetone, (0 5 H s S 2 ) 2 , is obtained. It is volatile 
in steam, and forms loDg channelled, acicular, triclinic prisms which 
melt at 162—163*5°, and sublime at a lower temperature. It is soluble 
in most organic solvents and in hot alcohol, but is only slightly so 
in cold alcohol and insoluble in water. C. H. B; 

Cellulose. By PaoiiAED Wolffenstein and G. Bumoke (fie?., 
1301, 34, 2415—2417. Compare Abstr., 1899 3 U 852 ; Tollens, this 
vol., i, 453).—A controversial paper. W. A. D. 

Dextrorotatory sec. Butylamine. By Johannes Gadamee {Arch. 
Pharm 1901, 239, 283—294. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 534)—The 
sec.butylamine, prepared from the dextrorotatory sec. butyl thiocarb- 
amide (from Gochlearia officinalis ) {[loo . cit.), is now shown to be dextro¬ 
rotatory and not inactive ([a] D +6*42° at 15*5°). A list is given of 
the specific and molecular rotations of sec.butyl- carbamide, -fchiocarb- 
amide, and -thiocarbimide derivatives; and the influence of the 
different groups attached to the asymmetric carbon atom on the mag¬ 
nitude of the specific rotation is discussed. 

sec.Butylamine is prepared from the essential oil of Cochlearia 
officinalis by reduction with zinc dust and sulphuric acid in dilute 
alcoholic solution; it has a sp. gr. 0-7393. The hydrochloride is very 
hygroscopic, and in aqueous solution has [a] D -2*05° at 20°; the 
plaiinichlonde forms dark, yellowish-red prisms, melting and decompos¬ 
ing at 204—210°. sec.Butylthiocarbimide is obtained by the action of 
carbon disulphide on the amine; addition of mercuric chloride to the 
product precipitates the mercuric salt of butylthiocarbamic acid, which 
decomposes at the ordinary temperature into mercuric sulphide and 
butylthioearbimide. 

d-d -Dibutylcarbamide, prepared by the action of mercuric oxide on 
d-^-dibutylthiocarbamide, crystallises in needles which have 
[a] D + 39*71° at 20° when in solution in absolute alcohol. 

K. J. P. O. 


Derivatives of Ethylene Ethyl Alcohol and Ethylene 
Acetic Acid. By Louis ITeney [and Paul Dalle] {Pec. tmv. Cfdm n 
1901,20, 255—258).— Ethylene ethylamine [trimelhylenecarbinylamine\ 
ODns. 

OHy 'CH*GH 2 *NH 2 , is obtained when ethyleneacetonitrile (Abstr*, 

1899, i, 676) is reduced with sodium and absolute alcohol; it is a 
colourless liquid boiling at 88° and soluble in water; on * treatment 
with nitrous acid, it yields a small amount of trimethylenecarbinol 

{ethylene ethyl alcohol ), ^^ 2 ^>0H 9 CH 2 8 0H, boiling at 130° under 


756 mm* pressure. Trimethylenemrboxylic chlm'ide, ?^ 2 ^>OH*OOC1, 

boils at 120—122° under 754 mm* pressure* A comparison of the both 
ing points of these compounds with those of the corresponding wbutyl 
derivatives indicates that the loss of two hydrogen atoms accompany* 
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ing the conversion of ^ T ^>0 into i TX "^>C produces an increase of 

OxJLg _ 

21—27° in the boiling point. 

Carbamide as the Product of Oxidation of Nitrogenous 
Substances. By Adolf Joules (J. p\ Chem 1901, [ii], 63, 
516—522. Compare this vol., i, 30, 262).—The experiments on the 
oxidation of amides by means of permanganate ( loc. cit.) are continued. 
Lactamicle and succinamlde, when oxidised, yield the whole of their 
nitrogen as carbamide. Although from aspartic acid ( loc . cit.) and 
benzamide carbamide is not produced, yet the whole of the nitrogen 
of benzoylaspartic acid is quantitatively converted into carbamide 
in the oxidation. 

In the experiments, the amide is oxidised by permanganate in the 
presence of very dilute sulphuric acid. The total nitrogen in the 
liquid is determined, and the carbamide precipitated as oxalate, and 
estimated. 


Condensation of Acetone arid Carbamide. By Arthur 
Weinschenk ( Ber 1901, 34, 2185—2187).— Triacetonedicarbamide, 
CMe 2 (NH*CiO # N:CMe 2 ) 2 , obtained by passing hydrogen chloride into 
acetone in which carbamide is suspended and boiling for 7 hours, 
crystallises (with 3TI 2 0) in leaflets, melts at 265—268°, and, when 
heated at 140—150° with water, is decomposed into ammonia, acetone, 
and carbon dioxide. ^ 

The Thiocarbimide from the Seeds of Brassica Napus 
(Colza). By B. Sjollema (Bee. tmv. Chim., 1901, 20,237 242). A 

crotonylthiocarbimide is obtained when colza seeds are freed from oil, 
treated with myrosin and water, and finally distilled in steam. It is 
an oil boiling at about 174° and having a sp. gx\ G’9933 at ll°/4 0 ,* it 
is optically inactive, and on treatment with alcohol and ammonia 
yields a crotonylthiocarbamide melting at 64°. This product does not 
appear to be identical with either of the compounds described by Hof¬ 
mann (this Journ., 1874, 792) and Charon (Abstr., 1899, i, 349). 

J. J. B. 


Existence of Derivatives of Quadrivalent Nitrogen. ^ ^ II- 
By Oscar Pxloty and B. Graf Schwerin (Ber., 1901, 34, 2354—2o6/. 
Compare this vol., i, 517).—Both porphyrexin and porphyrexide are 
converted by the action of chlorine into a mono- and a di-chloropor- 
phyrexide. 

Chloroporpliyrexide, C 5 H S 0N 4 C1, prepared by the action or a con¬ 
centrated solution of bleaching powder on an aqueous suspension^ of 
porphyrexide, crystallises in rhombic plates melting and decomposing 
at 152°, which are wine-red by transmitted light, and of a greenish- 
golden, metallic colour by reflected light. The mol. weight determined 
in acetic acid corresponded with the above formula. Concentrated 
nitric acid converts it into an ochre-yellow, crystalline mass, which is 
probably the nitrate ; with water, the original chloroporphyrexide is 
immediately regenerated. It dissolves in sodium, hydroxide, and 
ammonia, forming a deep cherry* red solution. The silver salt, 
C fi H 7 0N 4 01Ag, prepared from the solution of the ammonium salt, 
forms a carmine-red, crystalline powder decomposing at 170°. 
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DiGJilQmpQrpbjrexi.de , 0 5 H r 0N 4 C3 2 , prepared by the action of chlorine 
on porphyrexide suspended in water, forms a red powder melting and 
decomposing at 117—118°, and readily soluble in ether or chloroform. 
The mob weight, determined in benzene, corresponded with the above 
formula. In the moist state, it is rapidly converted into the monochloro- 
derivative, with evolution of chlorine. All the basic properties of 
porphyrexide have disappeared, and with concentrated nitric acid the 
nitrate ( 1 ) of monochloroporphyrexide is formed with evolution of 
chlorine. With concentrated ammonia, this compound explodes. 
Despite its instability, it dissolves in dilute ammonia or sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, forming salts. The sodium salt crystallises in deep violet-blue, 
rhombic plates melting and exploding at 145°; with dilute sulphuric 
acid, dichloroporphyrexide is reformed. The ammonium salt forms 
sparingly soluble needles of deep violet colour, closely resembling 
inurexide crystals, and decomposing violently at 96°. The silver salt 
forms a nearly black powder exploding at 150°, and is neither decom¬ 
posed by light nor by long keeping. 

The two chloroporpbyrexides, as well as porphyrexide, react with 
hydrogen peroxide, evolving oxygen both in acid and alkaline solution; 
with hydrochloric acid, chlorine is evolved ; with hydrogen sulphide, 
sulphur is set free 3 with hydriodic acid, iodine is liberated and porphyr- 
exine formed. Quantitative experiments show that 1 mol. of porphyrexide 
liberates from hydriodic acid 1 atom of iodine ; 1 mob of ehloroporphyr¬ 
exide 3 atoms of iodine ; and 1 mob of dichloroporphyrexide 5 atoms of 
iodine. Each atom of chlorine sets free 2 atoms of iodine. ' This fact, 
with others, shows that the chlorine atoms have replaced hydrogen 
which was attached to nitrogen atoms. 

The authors discuss the constitution of porphyrexide, and from the 
fact that it has a molecular weight, expressed by the formula CJ 5 H 0 ON 4 , 
and from its relation to porphyrexine and to the two ckloroporphyr- 
exides, and finally from its behaviour towards reducing agents (hydriodic 
acid), conclude that it contains the group (INIO), in which nitrogen 
is quadrivalent. It may be represented by one of the formulas 

NH 2 -C(CN)<gg">N :0 or 1 Tg: f'^Porphyrexide is 

consequently a derivative of nitrogen peroxide, and exhibits many 
properties resembling those of this substance. K. J. P. 0 . 

Ammonia Nickel Cyanide. By A. Bernoulli and E. Grether 
( Ghem . Zeit. t 1901, 25, 436—437). — A solution of nickel cyanide in 
—GOpcentratecl ammonia, when kept, yields large, violet-blue, fiat needles 
which quickly become transformed into paler and smaller needles 
having the composition NiC 2 N 2 ,2NH 3 , HA). When heated at 250°, 
this i converted into nickel cyanide; it is only slowly decomposed by 
wat^or dilute acids, and is soluble in ammonium hydroxide, carbonate, 
sulphuh. or oxalate, and also in potassium cyanide solution, 

j. j. a 

Influence tfi Light on the Decomposition of Aqueous Solu¬ 
tions of PotaMum Femcyanide. By J. Matuschek {Ghem. Zeit ,, 
1901, 25, 522—^ 33 , Compare this vob, i, 455).—Solutions of 

m 
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potassium ferricyanide containing 5 grams or less of the salt in 
100 grams of water follow the generalisation previously given. 

The decomposition is complete in all cases, that is, all the iron may 
he precipitated as ferric hydroxide under the influence of sunlight. 
The rate of decomposition is greater the brighter the sunlight. 

J. J. S.‘ 

Derivatives of m-Dibromodinitrobenzene. By C. Loring 
Jackson and Wallace P. Cohoe (Amer. Ghem . J ., 1901, 26, 1—9).— 
When bromine is added to bromoacetanilide suspended in water, 
s-tribromoaniline is produced, whilst by the action of bromine on the 
same substance suspended in glacial acetic acid or chloroform, a good 
yield of dibromoacetanilide is obtained. If dibromoaniline, prepared 
by the hydrolysis of dibromoacetanilide, is treated with nitrous acid, 
dibromobenzene is produced, which, on nitration, yields 1 :3-dtbromo- 
4 : 6-dinitrobenzene melting at 117°. By the action of aniline at 100° 
on dibromodinitrobenzene, 4 : 6-dinitro-l ; 3-dianilinobenzene is formed, 
identical with that obtained by Rietzki and Schedler (Abstr., 1897, 
i, 464) from 1:3-dichloro-4 : 6-dinitrobenzene. 

firoinodinitroanilinohenzene , NHPh , C 0 H 2 Br(NO 2 ) 2 , obtained by the 
action of aniline on well-cooled dibromodinitrobenzene, is soluble in 
benzene, toluene, or chloroform, and occurs in two modifications ; the 
yellow modification crystallises in short, thick, flat prisms or rhombic 
plates and melts at 157°, whilst the red modification forms square 
prisms, and, when heated to 135°, is completely converted into the 
yellow form. If a solution of the yellow form in benzene is allowed 
to evaporate, a red oil is deposited, which, on stirring, solidifies to 
crystals of the red modification. 

When m-dibromodinitrobenzene Is treated with sodium ethoxide, 
dinitroresorcinol diethyl ether is produced. Dhviiroresorcinol diphenyl 
ether , C G H 2 (0Ph) 2 (N0 2 ) 2 , obtained by the action of sodium phdioxide 
on dibromodinitrobenzene, crystallises in slender,, white prisms, melts 
at 129°, and is soluble in benzene, toluene, or chloroform; when this 
compound is dissolved in alcoholic ethyl sodiomalonate, phenol is 
eliminated, and ethyl phenoxydiriitrophenylmcdonate, 
0Ph*b G H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 *CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , 

is obtained as a pale yellow oil which yields a bright red sodium 
derivative. 

When dibromodinitrobenzene is reduced with zinc dust and acetic 
acid, I : 3-dibromo-4:6-phenylenedfamine is produced, identical with that 
obtained by Jackson and Calvert (Abstr., 1896, i, 538) by the action 
of bromine on m-phenylenediacetamide. E. G. 

Action of Sodium Sulphite on Tribromodinitrobenzene 
and Tribromotrinitrobenzene. By C. Loring Jackson and Richard 
B. Earle {Amer. Ghem. J., 1901, 26, 46—55),“-“When an alcoholic 
solution of 1 : 3 : 5-tribromo-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene is boiled for 5 hours 
with sodium sulphite, 1 :3-dibromo-4 : 6-dinitrobenzene is produced. 
If 1:3; 5-tribromo-2 : 4 ; 6-trinitrobenzene is treated in a similar 
manner, 1 : 3-dibro?no~2 :4 : 6-; trinitrobenzene is obtained, which crystal¬ 
lises from benzene in pale yellow prisms with a slight greenish tinge, 
melts at 135°, and is soluble in ether, chloroform, acetone, or alcohol. 
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When dibromodiiiitrobcnzcnc is heated with a mixture of fuming 
nitric and strong sulphuric acids, tribromodinitrobenzene is produced* 
together with a small quantity of dibromotrinitrobenzene. 1:2: Z-Tri- 
bromo-i : 6-climtrobenzene crystallises in yellowish-white, rectangular 
plates, melts at 150°, and is soluble in benzene* ether* chloroform* 
glacial acetic acid, acetone, or alcohol. 

By the action of sodium ethoxide on dibromotrinitrobenzene, 
styphnie diethyl ether is produced. Sodium ethoxide reacts with tri¬ 
bromodinitrobenzene with formation of Ironi oclinitroresorcinol ethyl ether , 
0H*C c HBr(N0 2 ) 2 *0Et, which crystallises from alcohol in white, 
feathery needles, and melts at 78°; its barium salt is described. The 
bromodmitroresorcinol ethyl ether is accompanied by a small quantity 
of another substance , which crystallises in long, white needles, melts at 
58°, and is probably the corresponding diethyl ether. E. G. 

Symmetrical Tri-iodobenzene. By C. Boring Jackson and 
(BE. Beiir. (, Anier . Ghcm. J., 1001, 20, 55—61).—1:3:5-Tri~iodobenzene, 
prepared from tri-iodoaniline by means of the diazo-reaction, crystallises 
from alcohol in long, white prisms, melts at 181°, sublimes readily, 
and is soluble in benzene, carbon disulphide, chloroform, ether, glacial 
acetic acid, ethyl acetate, alcohol, or acetone ; it is identical with the 
compound obtained by Xsfcrati and Georgescu (Abstr,, 1802, 1310) by 
heating together benzene, iodine, and concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
regarded by them as 1 : 2 :3-tri-ioclobenzene. When tri-iodobenzene^is 
treated with fuming nitric acid, it yields tri-Iododinitrobenzene, which 
melts at 210°, and is converted by aniline intotrianilinodinitrobenzene, 
identical with that obtained by Palmer and Jackson (Abstr., 1890, 
248) from 1:3: 5-tribromo-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene. E. G. 

Syntheses in the Diphenyl Series. By Fritz Bllmann and 
Jean Bielecki ( Her 1901, 34, 2174—2185).—Yery good yields of 
symmetrically substituted diphenyl compounds can be obtained by 
heating haloid derivatives of the benzene hydrocarbons, either alone or 
dissolved in nitrobenzene, with copper powder ; for example, o-bromo- 
nitrobenzene r when heated with copper powder, yields 2 ; 2'-dinitrodi~ 
phenyl, The following new compounds are described : 3 ; 3': 4 : 4'- 
tetranitrodiphenyl (prepared from i-iodo-l : 2 -dinitrobenzene, obtained by 
the nitration of w-iodonitrobenzene, and forming yellow crystals melt¬ 
ing at 74-5°), which crystallises in yellow prisms and melts at 186°; 
2 : 2'; 4 : 4 f : 6 :Jo'-hex<mitrodiphenyZ (from picryl chloride), which forms 
large, brownish crystals (with 4C c H 5 Me) melting at 238°; i'A'-dichhro- 
2 : 2 f -dmitrodifhenyl (from 1 : 4-dichloro-2-nitrobenzene), which forms 
yellow crystals melting at 136°, and the analogous iromo-derivative, 
which crystallises in yellow needles melting at 138°; methyl 2 : 2 *-di- 
mtrodifhenyl- 4: 4 *-dicctrboxylate (from methyl k-bromo-Z-nitrobenzoate, 
crystallising in large, lustrous needles and melting at 104°), which 
crystallises in large prisms and melts at 159—160°; methyl 2 : 2': 6 :6'- 
MmniirodiphmiyM; k'-dicarboxylate (from methyl i-chloro-o : B-dinitro - 
benzoate , melting at 175°), which crystallises in colourless needles and 
melts at 173°. A 74 per cent, yield of 1 ; T-dinapkthyl is obtained by 
heating a-iodonaphthalene with copper powder. B, H. P. 
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Electrolytic Reduction of Aromatic Nitro compounds to 
Amines. By A. Ciiilesotti (Zeit. Elehtrochem 1001, 7, 768—773). 
—The nitro-compound is made into an emulsion with hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid of sufficient strength to leave the solution 0*7 to 0'8 A 
after reduction is complete. This emulsion is placed in a jar with a 
cathode of nickel gauze. A porous pot contains the lead anode im¬ 
mersed in 1) per cent, sulphuric acid. A current density of about 0*12 
aihpere per sq. cm. is employed. The temperature rises to 40—50°. 
To the cathode solution, a little tin, copper, or iron salt is added. The 
tin salts give the best results. The yields, as regards both current 
and material, are almost quantitative. The spongy metal which is 
deposited on the cathode during the reduction is the active agent. A 
cathode of copper gauze without added salt gives a very incomplete 
reduction. The fact that copper gives almost as good results as tin 
shows that the metals do not act primarily on the nitro-compounds, 
which are hardly reduced by copper. It is also improbable that the 
nitroso-compound which is the first reduction product is acted on, 
because it is found that by the action of finely divided copper, nitroso- 
benzene yields large quantities of azoxy- and azo-benzene in addition 
to aniline. Phenylhydroxylamine is, however, very rapidly reduced 
to aniline by finely divided copper. The author therefore supposes 
that the nitro-compounds are first reduced to the corresponding hydr¬ 
oxy lamine derivatives, as is always the case, and that these are then 
very rapidly reduced to amines by the spongy metals. The metals of 
course go into solution, but are immediately reprecipitated by the 
current. T. E. 

Oxidation of Benzylamine. By Egg-ex Bamberger and Thor 
Scheutz (Ber., 1901, 34, 2262—2272. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 347, 
682 j this vol., i, 200),—The oxidation of fatty bases, such as benzyl- 
amine, ethylamine, &c., by Caro’s reagent, proceeds much more slowly 
than that of aromatic bases, and is also much slower than that of the 
first products of the oxidation, so that it is difficult to obtain the latter 
in any quantity. In the case of benzylamine, the chief product is 
benzoic acid, in addition to which the following have been isolated: 
benzaidoxime, benzonitrile, benzhydroxamic acid, phenylnitroethane, 
and benzaldehyde. Indications of the presence of benzamide and 
phenylnitrolic acid were also obtained, and three neutral substances 
melting at 205°, 100—103°, and about 100°, and a colourless base, 
which forms yellow solutions in acids, were isolated. 

It appears probable that the first stage of the oxidation consists in 
the formation of benzylhydroxylamine, which, however, at once passes 
by oxidation into benzaidoxime. This seems to constitute the typical 
distinction between the behaviour of aromatic and fatty bases towards 
Caro’s reagent. The aromatic bases yield the corresponding hydroxyl- 
amine, which is then further oxidised to a nitroso-compound and finally 
to a nitro-compound. 

The benzaidoxime is then partly converted into benzonitrile, partly 
into benzohydroxamic acid, and partly into ^sophenylnitromethane, 
OHPhINOjH, which at once passes into phenylnitromethane, 
CH 2 PJrN0 2 . 
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The production of benzonitrile In this reaction supplies the converse 
of Mendiits 5 well known reduction of the nitriles to amines. A. II. 

Nitre-* and Bromo-derivatives of the Xylidines, By Emilio 
Noelting, A. Braun, and G. Thesmar (Ber., 1901, 34, 2242—2262).— 
Both o-3- and o-4-xylidine yield, on nitration, all three possible mono- 
nitro-derivatives, whilst Noelting and Stoecklin (Abstn, 1891, 692) 
previously only obtained two of these from each base. The statements 
previously made are therefore to be replaced by those now published. 
The nitro-derivatives of o~3*xylidine may be obtained either by nitrating 
the corresponding acetylxylidide or by the direct nitration of the base 
at a low temperature in presence of sulphuric acid. In the former 
case, the separation of the three products may be carried out by distil¬ 
lation with steam and is very tedious, the relative proportions formed 
being 30 per cent, of 4-, 13 per cent, of 5-, and 55 per cent, of 6-nitro- 
o-3-xylidine. The yield obtained by direct nitration varies, the 
amount of 5-nitro-compound increasing with the amount of sulphuric 
acid employed. Using 20 parts of sulphuric acid, there was formed 
25 per cent, of 3-, 45 per cent, of 5-, and 30 per cent, of 6-nitro¬ 
compound. 4z-Nitro-o-o~xylldme crystallises in brick-red, lozenge- 
sliaped tablets melting at 118—119°, and only dissolves in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The acetyl derivative crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 160°, and the benzoyl derivative melts at ITT—1T8°. 
$)-JS T iiro-~o-o~xyMdine crystallises in light yellow needles melting at 
111—112°, and has more strongly basic properties than the foregoing 
compound. The acetyl derivative crystallises in needles melting at 
230—231°, whilst the benzoyl derivative melts at 227—228°. §-Nitro- 
o~3 -xylidine forms brownish-yellow prisms melting at 114°, The acetyl 
derivative crystallises in faintly yellow needles melting at 149—150°, 
and the benzoyl derivative melts at 208—209°. 

0-4-Xylidine also yields three mononitro-derivatives, the relative 
proportions, when the nitration is carried out in presence of sulphuric 
acid, being 47 per cent, of 5-, 31 per cent, of 3-, and 13 per cent, of 
6- nitro-oA-xylidine . 5-AY£ro-o-4 xylidine crystallises in brownish-red 

prisms melting at 139—140°, and forms salts which are decomposed by 
water. The acetyl derivative crystallises in small, light yellow needles 
melting at 107°, and the benzoyl derivative in light yellow, silky 
needles melting at 149—150°, 3-iV7/r o-o-4-,r ylidinc crystallises in 
scarlet-red prisms melting at 65—66°, and is readily volatile with 
steam. The acetyl derivative forms small needles melting at 115—116°, 
and the benzoyl compound sparingly soluble needles melting at 
199—200°. 6-J\ T itro-o~i-xylidine crystallises in long, lustrous, orange- 
coloured plates melting at 74—75°. The acetyl derivative crystallises 
In small needles melting at 209—210°, whilst the benzoyl derivative 
melts at 223—224°. 

The four isomeric xyiylenediamines can all be prepared by the 
reduction of the mononitro-o-xylidinos. o-3 : i-Xylylenediarnine crystal¬ 
lises in colourless plates melting at 89°, and, like the other isomerides, 
is quite stable in the air when dry. o-4 :5 -Xylylenediamine also forms 
plates, and molts at 125—126°, whilst o-3 : 5-xylylenediamine crystal¬ 
lises in small needles melting at 66—67°, and o-3 : 6-xylylrmediamim 
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separates in faint brown-coloured prisms melting at 110°, and can 
also be prepared by treating o-3-xylidine with diazobeiizene-m-sulphonic 
acid and decomposing the azo-compound produced with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Afonobromo-derivatives of m-4 -xylidine. —G-Bromo-m-4-xylidine has 
previously been prepared by Genz (Her., 1870, 3, 225), and can also be 
obtained from 4~nitro-m-6-xylidine by replacing the amino-group by 
bromine and then reducing. It melts at 99—100°, whilst the acetyl 
derivative melts at 168—179°. The p -nitrohenzylidene derivative, 
C tJ H 2 BzMe 2 * NGIT* C ( .TI 4 *N0 2 , forms yellow needles melting at 139°. 
The corresponding G-bromo-m-i-xylenol crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 72°. 2- Ih'omo-m-b-xy Udine is prepared from 4-nitro-m- 
2-xylidine in a similar manner to the foregoing compound. 2-firomo - 

1- nitro-m xylene crystallises in soft, light yellow needles which melt at 
57—53°. 2-JJromo-m.-4:-xylidine crystallises in long, colourless, silky 
needles melting at 47—48°. The acetyl derivative melts at 151—152°, 
and the p- nitrohenzylidene derivative at 182—183°. The corresponding 

2- bromo-m.~b-xylenol crystallises in light yellow needles melting at 68°. 
S-Bromo-m 4-xyIidine, also melting at 47—48°, is formed by the direct 
bromination of wi-4-xylidine, and lias previously been described by 
Fischer and Windaus (Abstr., 1900, i, 484), who proved its constitution 
by converting it into mesitylenic acid. The acetyl derivative melts at 
196—197°, the p- nitrohenzylidene derivative at 130°, and the correspond¬ 
ing 5- bromo-m-b-xylenol at 72°. 5-Bromo-m-4-xylidine can be prepared 
indirectly by two methods, each of which shows its constitution. 
4-Nitro-7/i-6-xylidine yields, on bromination, b-hromo-b-nitro-m -6 -xylkline, 
which crystallises in large prisms melting at 66—67°. 5-fir omo-b-nitro- 
m -xylene, prepared from the foregoing by elimination of the amino- 
group, crystallises in flat, faintly yellow needles melting at 39—40°, 
and is converted by reduction into the desired 5 - hr omo - m- b-x ylidine. 
According to the second method, 4-nitro-7>i-5-xylidine is converted by 
the diazo-reaction into the corresponding 5-hromo-derivative, and this, 
on reduction, yields the 5-bromo-m-4-xylidine. 

fir omo-derivatives of m-2 -xylidine, — i-fir omo- m-2 - xyluline is best pre¬ 
pared synthetically from 2-nitro-M-xylene, which is converted by nitration 
into 2 : 4-dinitro-wi-xylene, and on reduction with alcoholic ammonium 
sulphide, this compound yields %nUrQ-b<tmmo-m-xylene, which crystal¬ 
lises in long, golden, lustrous needles melting at 81—82°, and is readily 
converted by the diazo-reaction into 4- hr omo-Bn ilro-m-xylene, crystal¬ 
lising in yellowish prisms melting at 70—71°. Finally, this compound 
yields on reduction 4-bromo-M-2-xylidine, which forms lustrous, colour¬ 
less needles melting at 21*5° to a colourless oil which boils at 
146—147° under 15 mm. pressure. The acetyl derivative, crystallising 
in small needles melting at 136°, is best prepared indirectly from 
4-nitro-m-2-aeetylxylidide, which is converted by reduction and re¬ 
placement of tho resulting amino-group by bromine into this com¬ 
pound ■ it was, however, found impossible to prepare the free base 
from it by hydrolysis. 

5-Bromo-w2-2-xylidine, which is the only remaining isomeride, has 
been previously prepared by Fischer and Windaus ( loc . ciL), who, how¬ 
ever, did not ascertain its constitution. The bromination of m~ 2-acetyl- 
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xylidide leads to tlie formation of a mixture of 4- and 5-bromo- 
derivatives. A. II. 

Camphoric Acid Phenetidide. By Carl Goldschmidt (< Chem , 
ZeiL, 1901, 25, 445),— Camphoric acid phenelidide, 

C s H u <oo>N-G 0 H 4 -OEt, 

is obtained when the product formed by the action of camphoric 
acid on ^-phenetidine is crystallised several times from water and 
alcohol. It crystallises in plates, melts at 112°, and may probably be 
of use in cases of tuberculosis. J. J. S. 


Orientating influence of the Methoxy-group on the Nitre- 
group. By Felix Kaufler and Franz Wenzel (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2238—2242).—Whilst the presence of a nitro-group in the benzene 
nucleus favours the entrance of a second nitro-group in the meta¬ 
position, that of a hydroxyl group favours the production of ortho- and 
para-compounds. When both groups are present simultaneously, the 
influence of the hydroxyl group preponderates, and ortho-and para- 
■dinitro-compounds are obtained by nitration. The following experi¬ 
ments prove that the methoxy-group has the same directing influence 
as the hydroxyl group. o-Nitro-p* cresol methyl ether is readily con¬ 
verted by nitration in acetic acid solution into dinitro-p-cresol methyl 
ether , C 6 H 2 Me(N0 2 ) 2 *OMe, which crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 126—128°. On reduction, it yields diamino-p cresol methyl 
•ether, which crystallises in long, lustrous prisms melting at 72—73°, 

13 -Methoxy 1 Q-inethytyhenanthraziue, OMe• C G H 2 Me<C]^^C 14 IT s , is ob¬ 


tained when the base is treated with phenanthraquinone, and crystallises 
in light yellow, lustrous needles melting at 265—-268°. 8 -Methoxy- 


2:3: 5-lrhnethylqzimoxaline, is obtained by 

Hie action of diacetyl on the base, and crystallises in thin, colourless 
needles melting at 125°. The constitution of the diuitro-compound 
must therefore be 


O 0 H 8 Me(OMe)(NO a ) a [M e :N0 2 *N0./0Me -1 :2 :8 : 4], 
so that the second nitro-group has entered in the ortho-position to the 
one already present. ju-Nitro-o-cresol methyl ether is not acted on by 
concentrated nitric acid alone, but in the presence of sulphuric acid 
yields trinitr o-o-cresol methyl ether , which crystallises in long, colourless 
needles melting at 111—112°. This compound is the methyl ether of 
Noel ting’s trinitro-o-eresol (Abstr., 1884, 1007), and must contain at 
least two nitro-groups in the ortho-position to one another. A. IT. 

Benzylcarvacroi and Benzyl-m-cresol. By G-. Antonio Venturi 
(Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 469—474).— Benzylcarvacroi , 

CII 2 Pk* OgHoMePr/ 3 • OE, 

obtained by the action of benzyl alcohol on earvacrol in presence of 
zinc chloride, boils at 235—240° under 50 mm. pressure. Its acetyl 
derivative, C ig H 22 0 2 , is a dense, oily, pale yellow liquid boiling at 
230° under 30 mm, pressure. 

JBenzylm-crespl, CN 2 Ph\O 0 H a Me*OB, separates from benzene in 
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acicular crystals melting at 93—93*5°, Its acetyl derivative, C 16 H 16 0 0 , 
is deposited from light petroleum in tabular crystals melting at 46*5°f 

T. H. P. 

Nitration of Ortho- and Meta-chloro- and -bromo-benKoio 
Acids. By Arnold E. Hollemann and B. B, be Bruyn (Rec, tvw , 
Ghim 1901, 20, 206—234. Compare "Rlialis, Annalen, 1879,198,109). 
—o-Chlorobenzoic acid, when added to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 -52 at the 
ordinary temperature, yields a mixture of 2-chloro-5-nitro- with a little 
2-chloro-3-nitro-benzoic acid. The two acids are best separated by 
fractional crystallisation of their potassium salts from concentrated 
aqueous solutions. %Chloro-3-nitrobenzoic acid melts at 185°, is only 
sparingly soluble in water, and when heated with alcoholic ammonia in 
sealed tubes, yields Hiibner’s 3-nitro-2-aminobenzoic acid (. Annalen , 
1879, 195, 37). 

o-Bromobenzoic. acid, when treated in the same manner, yields 

2- bromo-5-nitrobenzoic acid melting at 180° (compare Ithalis, loc, cit .), 
and 2-bromoS-niirobenzoie acid melting at 191°. 

m-Chlorobenzoic acid yields a mixture of 3-cliloro-6-nifcrobenzoic 
acid melting at 139° and 3-chloro-2-nitrobenzoic acid melting at 235°; 
the two acids are best separated by fractional crystallisation from ether, 
when crystals of the chief product, the 3: 6-acid, are obtained, the 
ethereal mother liquor is evaporated, and the dry residue extracted 
several times with small amounts of warm benzene and finally crys¬ 
tallised from alcohol. 

When dilute hydrochloric acid is added to a cold solution of potassium 

3- ehloro-6-nitrobenzoate, an acid potassium salt, C 14 H 7 0 S N 2 C1 2 K, 
separates. 

m-Bromobenzoic acid yields as its chief product of nitration 3-bromo- 
6-nitrobenzoie acid melting at 140°, together with 3-bromo-2~nitro- 
benzoic acid melting at 250°. The two acids are separated by fractional 
crystallisation from cold dilute alcohol (65 per cent, by vol.) and 
subsequent crystallisation of the sodium salts from water. The 3-bromo- 
G-nitro-acid forms definite compounds with benzene and its homologues. 

The determinations of the amount of each isomeride formed in the 
different cases lias been made by taking the solidifying point and 
comparing it with the solidifying point of mixtures of known com¬ 
position. The paper concludes with a criticism on the rules for 
substitution in the benzene nucleus. J. J. $. 

Structure of Kail© and Co.’s o-Chlorodinitrobenzoic Acid. 
By Arnold E. Hglleman { llec . trav . Ghim ,, 1901, 20, 235—236).— 
Ivalle and Co.’s o clilorodinitrobenzoic acid ( Ghem . GerUr 1900, i, 742) 
may be obtained by the nitration of 2-chloro-3-nitro ben zoic acid and 
also of the 2-chloro-5-mtro-acid, and must hence be 2-ehIoro-3: 5- 
dinitrobenzoie acid. J. J, S, 

Action of Formaldehyde on Metb yl o-Aminobenzoate. By Hugo 
Eiidmann(J". p\ Ghem,, 1901,[ii],63,569—572. Compare this vol., i, 536). 
—Mehner (this vol., i, 470) obtained from methyl o-aminobenzoate and 
formaldehyde methyl methylenedi-o-aminodibenzoate, whilst the author 
{Joe, cit,) observed the formation of methyl methylene-o-aminobenzoate. 
The author finds that the reaction takes place in three stages; first, methyl 
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methy lene-o-aminobenzoate is formed; 2 mols. of this substance then 
interact with elimination of formaldehyde, and the formation of a 
compound^ C^H 18 0 4 N 2 ,TI 2 0, which is obtained by crystallising from 
dilute alcohol, the crude product of the action of formaldehyde on 
methyl o-ammobenzoate, and separates in needles melting at 117°. 
This compound is then transformed into the methy lenediamino-com- 
pound described by Mehner. The conditions by which this trans¬ 
formation is effected could not be exactly determined. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Pure Nitric Acid on the three Toluic Acids 
and on their Derivatives. By L. van SltiekcenzeeIi (Bee. tmv. 
Chim. , 1901, 20, 149—182).—When jp-toluic acid is nitrated at 0°, 
it yields 2-nitro-p-toluic acid, [Me : N0 3 : C0 2 1I= 1 : 2 :4], and at the 
ordinary temperature, 2: 6~diiiifro-j>toluic acid. The methyl ester, 
amide, and methylamide, when nitrated at 0°, yield derivatives of the 
2-nit 10 -acid. The methylamide of p-toluic acid melts at 145—145*5° 
(compare Oat lei maim and Schmidt, Abstr., 1887, 358), The dimethyl- 
amide forms large, transparent crystals melting at 41° and distilling 
at 156° under 10 mm. pressure, and is readily soluble in most organic 
solvents. The methylamide of 2-nitro-ju-toluic acid melts at 149°, and 
is readily soluble in hot water. When methyl jp-toluate is nitrated 
at 20°, the product is methyl 2-nitro-p-toluate ; ;>toluamide at 20° yields 
the mononitro-acid, but the methylamide yields the 2:6-dinitro-acid, 
and the dimethylaxnide yields the dime thy lamide of the dinitro-acid, 

m-Toluic acid was prepared and purified by Ador and JEiilliet’s 
method (A?er., 1879, 12, 2300), a bye-product in the preparation of 
the acid is 6-nitro-wi-toluic acid. wi-Toluyl chloride melts at - 23°, 
the methyl ester boils at 220*5—221°, Klages gives 214—215° (Abstr,, 
1899, i, 599), the amide forms scintillating crystals naoltingat 93—94°, 
the 'methylamide melts at 44*5—45°, and tho dimethylamide is an oil 
distilling at 148° and having sp. gr. 1*043 at 15°. When nitrated at 
0°, m-toluic acid yields a mixture of 4-nilro-m-toluic acid melting at 
223° and 2mitro-?n-toluie acid melting at 184—185° (Jacobsen, Abstr., 
1882, 185) ; the methyl ester, amide, and methylamide yield the 
derivatives of the two mono-nitro-acids, but the dimethylamide yields 
the dimethylamide of the 4-nitro-acid only. When nitrated at the 
ordinary temperature, the meta-acid yields 2 :4-dmitro-m-toluic acid 
melting at 173°; this acid is also formed when the amide and methyl¬ 
amide of m-toluie acid or of 4-nitro~m-toluie acid are nitrated at the 
ordinary temperature. Methyl m-toluate, on nitration at the ordinary 
temperature, yields methyl 2 ; 4-dinitro-m-toluate melting at 104—105 u , 
but the dimethylamide of m-toluic acid yields the dimethylamide 
of 4-mtro-m-toluic acid* 

Methyl Mnitro-mdoluate melts at 71*5°, the amide crystallises in 
glistening needles melting at 191°, the methylamide in colourless plates 
melting at 135—136° and only sparingly soluble in ether, and the 
dimethylamide in colourless crystals melting at 88*5° and readily turn¬ 
ing red on exposure to sunlight. The amide of 2-nitro-m-toluic acid 
melts at 135—136°. 

Methyl o-toluate distils at 213° [Kellas (Abstr., 1898, i, 86) gives 
207—208°] and has the sp. gr. 1*073 at 15°. The methylamide cry* 
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tallises i'll colourless needles melting at 75°,-the dimethylamide is a 
colourless liquid distilling at 147° and having the sp. gr. 1*033 at 25°, 
When nitrated at 0°, o-toluic acid yields a mixture of 4-nitro-o-toluic 
acid-melting at 178—178'5° (compare Jacobsen and Wierss, Abstr., 
1883, 1121) and 6-nitro-o-toluie acid melting at 184—184*5°; the latter 
is probably identical with Jacobsen and Wierss* /3-nitro-acid melting 
at 145°. The two acids are best separated by fractional crystallisation 
of their methyl esters from methyl alcohol The methyl ester, amide, 
methylamido, and dimethylamide of o-toluic-acid also yield the corre¬ 
sponding derivatives of the 4- and 6-nitro-acids when nitrated at 0°. 
When nitrated at the ordinary temperature, o-toluic*acid, as well as 
its two mononitr 0 -derivatives, yields 4 : 6-dinitro-o-toluie acid (com¬ 
pare Jacobsen and Wierss, loo. ciL). The methyl ester under similar 
conditions yields methyl 4 : 6-dinitro-o-toluate melting at 73—73*5°. 
The amide and methylamide yield the 4:6-dinitro-acid, but the 
dimethylamide gives the 4-nitro-acid. 

4z-Niiro-o~toluoyl chloride crystallises in colourless needles melting at 
59—60° and not readily decomposed by water, the methyl ester crystal¬ 
lises in oblong prisms and melts at 69°, the methylamide forms slender 
needles melting at 160°, and the dimethylamide melts at 105—106°. 
6-iV itro-o-ioluoyl chloride melts at 68—68*5°; the methyl ester forms pale 
yellowish needles melting at 66°, the amide colourless needles melting 
at 163°, llio methylamide melts at 131—132°, and the dimethylamide at 
69*5—70°. J. J. S. 

New Bismuth Salicylate. By Paul Tiiibault (J. Pharm 1901, 
[vi], 14, 22—25).—Bismutkic oxide, when treated on the water-bath 
with a strong solution of salicylic acid, yields bismuth salicylate , 
Bi 2 O 3 (C 7 H 0 O ;j ).j, which crystallises in small, transparent prisms; when 
treated with warm water, boiling alcohol or ether, it yields salicylic 
acid, and, when fused, phenol. R. H. P. 

Reduction of Indigo tin in an Anhydrous Medium. By Arthur 
Binz (,/. p\ Chem ,, 1901, [ii], 03, 497—516).—On heating incligotin in 
boiling naphthalene with zinc dust in the absence of oxygen, the blue 
solution rapidly becomes emerald-green. With completely anhydrous 
zinc dust or zinc amalgam, the same change occurs. On extracting 
the product in a specially adapted Soxhlet apparatus with boiling 
naphthalene in the absence of oxygen, the extract is at first green and 
later colourless. The latter extract becomes deep blue when air is ad¬ 
mitted, and contains a substance yielding indigotin and zinc oxide. In 
order to determine the .nature of this colourless substance, the action 
of boiling naphthalene on indigo-white or zinc indigo-white has been 
studied. Indigo-white dissolves in molten naphthalene with a red 
colour, and is converted into a substance which cannot again be 
oxidised to indigotin. Zinc indigo-white , O 10 H l0 O 2 N 2 Zn(?), prepared from 
calcium indigo-white and zinc chloride, and crystallising in lustrous 
leaflets, was extracted with boiling naphthalene ; after the indigotin 
accompanying the zinc indigo-white had been removed, phenomena 
were observed identical with those previously described in the ex¬ 
traction of the product of the action of zinc dust on indigotin in boiling 
naphthalene. Zinc indigo-white is produced when indigo-white and zinc 
VOL. lx xx. i u n- 
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oxide are heated in boiling naphthalene; the solution thus obtained is 
emerald-green. The author concludes that zinc indigo-white is the 
chief product of the action of zinc dust on indigo tin in boiling naph¬ 
thalene. K. J, P. O. 

Dibenzyldinitrile [4:4'~Dicyano-sdiphenylethane]. ByP. Katt- 
winkel and Eicjhard Wolffenstein (Ber., 1901, 34, 2423—2425).— 
When p-toluonitrile is heated with aqueous potassium persulphate for 
5—6 hours at 100°, 40 per cent, of it remains unchanged, and 
p-cyanobenzoic acid (7 per cent.) and 4: i'-dicyano-s-diphemjlethane) 
ON• C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *OH 2 *C 6 HpON (6 per cent.), are formed ; the latter 
melts at 198°, and on hydrolysis with concentrated sulphuric acid 
yields the corresponding s-diphenylethane-i : i'-dicarboxylic acid , which 
does not melt at 320°. 

p-Cyanobenzoic acid, which Sandmeyer has described (Abstr., 1885, 
981) as melting at 214°, really melts at 219°; it can be crystallised 
from boiling water, and is not converted by this treatment into 
terephthalamic acid as stated by him. Sandmeyer’s “ terephthal- 
amic acidwas only impure p-cyanobenzoic acid. W. A. D, 

Attempted Synthesis of a yS-Unsaturated Acid. By Fritz 
Fighter and Sylvain Hirsch ( Ber 1901, 34, 2188—2191),—An 
attempt to obtain a y-unsaturated acid by the partial reduction of an 
acid containing two double linkings in the /3- and 5-positions. Cinnam- 
aldehyde condenses with ethyl succinate in the presence of sodium 
ethoxide to form the hydrocarbon a6-diphenyl-ay eq-octatetreiie, 
CHPhtOH"[OHIOH]. 2 *CJB[lCHPh, which crystallises in transparent 
tablets melting at 124°, and styrylitaconic acid , 

CHPh:CH-CH:C(C0 2 H)*0H 2 *00 2 H, 
which crystallises in lustrous, felted needles, melts and decomposes at 
215—218°, and forms a microcrystalline calcium salt. 

Phenethylidcnepyrotartaric acid , 

CH 2 Ph • CH ICH * C H (C0 2 H) * CH 2 • C0 2 H, 
obtained by reducing styrylitaconic acid in the cold with sodium 
amalgam, crystallises in tablets or needles, melts at 112°, forms crys¬ 
talline calcium and barium salts, and when neutralised and boiled for 
30 hours is transformed into phemthjlitaconic acid , 

OH 2 Ph* CH 2 * CH I C(C0 2 H) • CII 2 * C0 2 H, 
which crystallises in clusters of lustrous needles melting at 153° and 
forms an amorphous calcium salt. The latter acid, when reduced in 
warm acid solution with sodium amalgam, yields phenethylpyrotartaric 
acid, CH 2 Ph* [CHgJg* CH(C0 2 H) • CH 2 * C0 2 H, which crystallises in 
clusters of needles and melts at 83°. E. H. P. 

Action of Sulphuryl Chloride on Ethyl Gfallate. By Girolamo 
Mazzara and P. Guarnieri (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 464—468).— Ethyl 
dichlorogallate , C 6 C3 2 (0H) 8 *C0 2 Et, prepared by the action of sulphuryl 
chloride (2 mols.) on ethyl gallate (1 mol.), separates from water, with 
1-|H 2 0, in faintly nacreous, colourless laminse. melting at 121—128°, 
and showing a red tint when viewed in mass. After the removal of 
the water, the compound melts at 133—134°, at which temperature the 
long prismatic needles separating from benzene also melt. It dissolves 
slightly in chloroform, and is soluble also in dilute alkali carbonate 
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solutions, giving a yellowish liquid which assumes successively a violet 
and a dark red coloration. In aqueous solutions, it gives a turquoise 
coloration with ferric chloride. Attempts to obtain dichlorogallic acid 
from the ethyl ester gave negative results. T. H. P. . 

Dihydroxyfluorescein. By Gael Liebermann (Ber., 1001, 34, 
2299—2303).—Hydroxyquinol condenses with phthalic anhydride to 
form a dihydroxy fluorescein, C 20 H 12 O 7 , which crystallises in lustrous, 
greenish-golden, microscopic leaflets and forms a crystalline tetracetcite 
melting at 264°; it dyes unmordanted wool and silk orange and 
gives good colours with mordanted cotton. It. H. P. 

Lichens and their Characteristic Constituents. VI. By 
Oswald Hesse ( J . p\ Chem 1901, [ii], 03, 522—553. Compare 
Abstr., 1898, i, 531, 679; 1899, i, 381; this vol, i, 85, 149, 546).— 
Usnea longissima contains only d-usnie acid ([a]o +490*3° at 15° 
in chloroform solution), and not £-usnie acid as found by Salkowski 
(this vol., i, 152). This acid Is a phenolcarboxylic acid, which yields 
normal salts, C I8 TI 15 0 7 M', and basic salts. The barium salt, 
(C ls H 15 0 7 ) 2 Ba,4H 2 0, prepared from very dilute solutions of usnic acid 
and barium hydroxide, forms yellowish-white crystals, the basic stron¬ 
tium salt, C ls H H 0 7 Sr,2II 2 0, yellow prisms. 

Usnidic acid , C 1S H 18 0 S ,2H. 2 0, prepared by fusing d- usnic acid for a 
very short time with potash, crystallises in white needles, which melt 
and decompose at 195°, and is a monobasic acid, giving' in alcoholic 
solution a bluish-green coloration with ferric chloride, and readily 
oxidising in alkaline solution. 

Alectoria jubata — Bryopogon jubcitwn var. implexum — Alecioria 
implexa — Alectoria jubata var. cana (gathered In the Tyrol), con- 
tains In the outermost cell-layers bryopog-onic acid and in the Inner 
alectoric acid; the mixture of these is Zopfs salazinic acid (Abstr., 
1898, i, 90). These two acids can be separated by acetic acid, in 
which alectoric acid is insoluble. 

Bryopogonic acid , C 28 H 22 0 14 , crystallises in small, colourless needles, 
decomposing at 260°, and in alcoholic solution gives a brownish-red 
coloration with ferric chloride. It is readily soluble in alkalis and 
alkali carbonates, the solutions quickly becoming dark red. iso Bryo¬ 
pogonic acid, 0 28 H 22 0 14 , is formed when a solution of bryopogonic acid in 
potassium hydroxide is left to stand; hydrochloric acid precipitates the 
acid as a red, amorphous powder, which can be crystallised from acetic 
acid. It melts at a very high temperature and gives a dark brown 
coloration with ferric chloride in alcoholic solution. 

Evernia furfuracea was found to contain no erythric or olivetoric 
acid (compare Zopf, this vol., i, 87), but together with atranorin a 
new monobasic acid, evernuric add, C 22 H 24 G S , crystallising In small, 
colourless needles melting at 191—192°; its alcoholic solution gives a 
violet coloration with ferric chloride and a yellow with bleaching 
powder; when boiled with barium hydroxide, carbon dioxide Is elimin¬ 
ated ; and its ammoniacal solution gives a precipitate with barium 
chloride. 


% u 2 
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Parmelia acetabulum contains salazinic acid. On keeping a solution 
in potassium hydroxide, the potassium salt, C 2S H 3 q 0 12 K 4 , of rubidic 
acid is obtained as scarlet, prismatic crystals ; rubidic acid, C a8 H 24 0 12 , 
forms a brick-red powder which decomposes at a high temperature. 
A solution of the potassium salt oxidises in the air, yielding an acid, 
O 28 H 20 Oii, which forms hard, black lumps. 

Parmelia glabra , from the Black Forest, contains lecanoric acid, 
(m. p. 166°). 

Parmaria lanuginosa yields two acids, hydroxyroccelic acid , 0 l7 H 32 0 5 , 
which crystallises in colourless, flattened needles melting at 128°, and 
is precipitated by barium hydroxide ; and pannaric acid , C 0 H 8 O 4 ,lJ or 
2H 2 0, a monobasic acid, which crystallises in small, six-sided prisms melt¬ 
ing at 224°, and is not precipitated by barium hydroxide; in alcoholic 
solution, it gives a blue coloration with ferric chloride, and with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid yields a quinhydrone (?) as steel-blue needles. 

Gyrophora polyphytta contains two acids, gyrophoric acid, which, 
with acetic acid yields orsellic acid, and, with alcohol, orcinol and ethyl 
orsellate; and umbilicaric acid, 0 24 K 19 0 9 *0Me, which crystallises in 
colourless leaflets melting at 185—186°, and with hydriodic acid 
yields methyl iodide and orcinol; the potassium salt, C 25 H 2O 0 1O I£ 2 ,5H 2 O, 
forms a colourless, crystalline powder. Boiling barium hydroxide 
converts it into orcinolcarboxylic and umbilicarinic acid, 0 16 H 13 O 6 *OMe, 
which crystallises in colourless needles melting and decomposing at 
180°, and with ferric chloride gives a violet coloration. 

Blastenia arenaria contains blastenin and phytosterol. B. percrocata 
contains blastenin, but no chrysophanic acid. 

Urceolaria scruposa yields lecanoric and traces of a second acid. 

Pertusaria corallina = Pertusaria occllata corallina = Isidium 
corallinum contains ocellatic acid , C 20 H 16 O n *OMe, which forms micro¬ 
scopic, crystalline aggregates melting and decomposing at 208°,.and 
with ferric chloride gives a purple-violet coloration; the i^tassium 
salt forms colourless needles. 

Pertusaria communis (3 variolosa contains orbiculatic add , C a2 H 3(J 0 7 , 
crystallising in colourless leaflets melting at 82 °; it is monobasic, and 
does not give a coloration with ferric chloride. K. J. P. 0. 

Action of Bromoacetophenone on Bodioacetylaceton©. By 
Fe, Maech ( Compt . rend., 1901, 133, 45—47).—A triketone benzoyl - 
diacetylethane, CH(CGMe) 2 * CH 2 * COPh, is obtained by the action of 
bromoacetophenone on sodioacetylacetone in presence of alcohol, and is 
separated by means of a compound, C 26 H 2C 0 6 0u, which it forms with 
cupric acetate, and which can be crystallised from chloroform, although 
it is not very soluble in other organic solvents. This compound melts 
and decomposes at 219—220°, and is decomposed by sulphuric acid 
with liberation of the triketone* The triketone forms colourless 
crystals which melt at 57—58°, and dissolve in most ordinary organic 
solvents except light petroleum. When treated with alcoholic potash, 
the triketone yields acetic acid and the acetophenoneacetone described 
by Paal; with semicarbazide hydrochloride, it yields a compound, 
C M H 15 0 2 N 3 , forming small needles which melt and decompose at 
262—264°; this is under investigation. With phenylhydrazine, the 
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triketone yields a red oil which crystallises with difficultyj it has the 
composition 0 19 H 18 ON 2 , and melts at 87—88°. 0, 11. B. 

Derivatives of o-Benzoquinone. By 0. Lobing Jackson and 
Waldemar Koch (Amer. Cliem . 1901, 26, 10—46).—When the lead 
salt of quinol is treated with an alcoholic solution of iodine, quinone is 
produced. Similarly, if the lead salt of catechol is shaken with a solution 
of iodine in chloroform, a garnet-red solution of o-quinone is obtained, 
which possesses no odour except that of the chloroform. If this solu¬ 
tion is left for 24—30 hours, the o-quinone is completely converted 
into o-dihydroxyphenylhydroxy-o-quinone, which separates as a black 
precipitate ; all attempts to isolate o-quinone from the solution resulted 
in the formation of the same substance. 

o-Dihydroxyphenylhydroxy-o-qumone , C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 * C G H 2 0 2 * OH, forms 
a nearly black, amorphous powder, which does not melt but decomposes 
gradually above 170°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, or glacial 
acetic acid ; it yields a black, lead salt. This compound has also been 
obtained by Torrey and one of the authors by the electrolytic oxida¬ 
tion of catechol. On reduction with sodium amalgam, a black 
substance is formed, but catechol is not produced. The tribenzoyl 
derivative is obtained as a light yellow, amorphous powder, which is 
readily soluble in chloroform. By the action of phenylhydrazine on 
o-dihydx’oxyphenylhyclroxy-o-quinone, a golden-yellow substance is pro¬ 
duced, containing 6*39 per cent, of nitrogen, whilst by the action of 
the same reagent on the tribenzoyl derivative, a substance containing 
4*42 per cent, of nitrogen is obtained. 

When dry hydrogen chloride is passed into a freshly prepared 
chloroform solution of o-quinone, chlorocatechol , C 6 H 3 01(0H) 2 , is pro¬ 
duced, which crystallises in white, pearly plates, and is readily soluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, or acetone; its lead salt 
was prepared and analysed. When the solution of o-quinone is treated 
with ammonium sulphide or sulphur dioxide, catechol is produced, 
whilst by the action of bromine tetrabromocatechol is formed. If the 
o-quinone solution is added drop by drop to a solution of benzenesulphinic 
acid in chloroform, o -dikydroxydiphenylsulphone, S0 2 Ph*C c H 3 (OH) 2 , is 
produced, which crystallises in short, thick, white prisms, melts at 
153°, dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, or glacial acetic 
acid, and is apparently not identical with the compound obtained by 
TIinsberg and Himmelschein (Abstr., 1896, i, 685) by the oxidation of 
catechol in presence of benzenesulphinic acid. By the action ^of 
aniline on the chloroform solution of o-quinone, dianilinoquinoneanilide 
is formed, identical with the compound prepared by Zincke and Hagen 
(Abstr., 1885, 787) by the action of aniline and glacial, acetic acid on 
jp-quinone. When the solution of o-quinone is treated with o-phenylene- 
diamine, a phenazine is not produced, but the diamine suffers 
oxidation. . 

When tetrabromo-o-quinone is heated with acetic acid, it is partially 
converted into hexabromo-o^quinocatechol ether, which is ob¬ 

tained as a red precipitate, does not melt, and is soluble in all the 
common solvents] it crystallises from warm nitrobenzene in short, 
slender, vermilion-red prisms, but undergoes decomposition if the solu* 
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tion is heated above 100°. This substance is more readily prepared by 
heating a solution of tetrabromo-o-qiiinone and tetrabromocatechol in 
acetic acid ; if ether or chloroform is used as the solvent, no reaction 
takes place (compare Zincke, Abstr., 1887, 808). On reduction with 
sodium amalgam in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, a purplish-white 
product is obtained together with a small proportion of catechol; when 
the purplish-white substance is, treated with nitric acid, hexabromo-o- 
quinocatechol ether is regenerated, and may be again reduced with 
sodium amalgam ; by repeating these alternate oxidations and reduc¬ 
tions, the compound may he completely converted into catechol. The 
purplish-white compound is probably hexabromo-o-dihydroxy catechol 
ether , C 12 Br c 0 2 (0H) 2 ; it crystallises from nitrobenzene in small, 
chocolate-brown needles, and does not melt below 300°. Hexabromo- 
o-quinocatechol ether is not decomposed when boiled with strong 
sulphuric acid, but if heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
160—*175° in a sealed tube, it is converted into the purplish-white 
compound described above. 

When tetrabromo-o-quinone is heated with tetrabromoquinol, brorno- 
anil and tetrabromocatechol are formed ; tribromopyrogallol reacts 
with it in a similar manner, with production of tetrabromocatechol, 
bexabromo-o-quinocatechol ether, and its purplish-white reduction pro¬ 
duct. If tetrabromo-o-quinone and tribromoresorcinol are allowed to 
react in acetic acid solution, a pink precipitate of ditribromo-mdiydroxy - 
phenyldilromo-o~quinophenylene ether, 0 6 Br 2 0 2 [C G Br 3 (OH) 2 ] 2 , is formed, 
which crystallises from benzene in slender, lemon-yellow prisms with 
square ends, melts at 217°, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, or chloro¬ 
form, but does not dissolve in sodium hydroxide. 

When tetrabromo-o-quinone is heated with glacial acetic acid, a 
white substance, 0 M H 2 0 5 Br s , is produced, which maybe separated from 
the hexabromo-o-quinocatechol ether simultaneously formed by extrac¬ 
tion with hot alcohol, in which the latter is insoluble; it crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in small, rhombic plates with a pearly lustre, 
is easily soluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, acetone, or ethyl acetate, 
and is extremely stable. 

Ethyl acetate reacts with tetrabromo-o-quinone, with formation of 
tetrabromocatechol and hexabromo-o-quinocatechol ether. E. O. 

Thymoquinon© and Thymoquinol in Wild Bergamot Oil, 
By I. W. Brandel and Edward K hewers ( Pharm . Review, 1901, 19, 
200—203 and 244—246).—The oil of Monarda fistulosa contains, 
in addition to cymene, thymol, and d-limonene, small quantities of 
thyxnoqumone and thymoquinol; the dark colour of the oil, and the 
colour produced in both its phenolic and non-phenolic portions on 
keeping, are probably due to the production of the highly coloured 
thymoquinhydrone. W. A. D, 

Electrolytic Reduction of o-Nitroanthraquinone to o-Amino- 
anthraquinone. By Joh. Moller (ZeiL Mlektrochem 1901, 7, 
741—743).—A solution of o-nitroanthraquinone (1 gram) in alcohol 
(270 grams) and concentrated sulphuric acid (30 grams) served as 
cathode solution in a cell with a diaphragm and platinum electrodes, 
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The anode solution was dilute sulphuric acid, temperature 50°, and 
current density 0*001 ampere per sq. cm. The yield of o-aminoanthra- 
quinone was 70 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. T. E. 

Action of Benzaldehyde on SodiomenthoL New Methods 
of preparing Benzylidenementhone. By Camille Martine 
(Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 41—43).—The action of benzaldehyde on 
sodiomenthol yields an oil boiling at 182—185° under 10 mm. pressure, 
and when this is heated with alcoholic potash, it yields potassium 
benzoate, menthol, benzyl alcohol, and a liquid boiling at 195—196° 
under 15 mm. pressure. The last, when treated with hyclrobromic 
acid in presence of acetic acid, yields benzylidenementhone hydro¬ 
bromide, which forms silky needles melting at 115°. When treated 
with sodium ethoxide, it is converted into benzylidenementhone, which 
has [a] D +22*8° to +24*3°. The benzylidenementhone obtained 
according to Wallaces method by the action of hydrogen chloride on 
menthone and benzaldehyde, has the same rotatory power whether the 
original menthone is dextro- or larvo-gyrate. Similarly, the action of 
benzaldehyde on either d- or Z-sodiomenthone yields the same cZ-benzyl- 
idenementhone. There is, however, evidence that a Z-benzylidene- 
menthone is formed at the same time in both cases, with an equal but 
opposite rotatory power, but forming no hydrobromide and no crystal- 
lisable oxime. It is clear that sodiomenthol behaves like sodioborneol 
in contact with benzaldehyde. The by-products obtained by the 
action of alcoholic potash indicate that the reaction takes place in the 
manner suggested by Claisen (Abstr., 1887, 574). O. H. B. 

cydoQitvol Semicarbazone. By R. Schmidt (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2451).—The fact that /3-cycZocitral is quantitatively regenerated 
from its semicarbazone by acids (Ber., 1900, 33, 3721) is remarkable, 
since with the semicarbazones of aliphatic and hydroaromatic alde¬ 
hydes more complex decomposition usually occurs, although with 
those of ketones a good yield of the ketone is usually obtained. 

W. A* D. 

New Derivatives of Benzylcamphor and Benzylxdenecam 
phor. By Albin Haller and Jules Minguin (Compt, rend., 1901, 
133, 79—84. Compare Abstr,, 1900, i, 452). —Phenylbromohomocam - 
pholic acid , CHPhBr• OH 2 *C s H 14 *C0 2 H, prepared by treating benzyl- 
idenecampholic acid (ioc. cit .) with a solution of hydrogen bromide in 
glacial acetic acid, forms hard, white crystals melting at 135°, and 
when dissolved in toluene has [a] D + 44°8 / . When heated at 100° 
with a solution of hydrogen bromide in acetic acid, phenylhydroxy- 
homocampholic acid is formed ; with alcoholic potash, it yields a mix¬ 
ture of the last-mentioned acid and benzylidenecampholic acid. 

Benzylbromocamphor , C 8 H 14 <5^ r prepared by heating a 

w 

solution of benzylcamphor in carbon disulphide with bromine, crystal¬ 
lises in large prisms belonging to the orthorhombic system, melts 
at 94—95°, and has [<*] D +61° in alcoholic solution. With 
alcoholic potash, it yields benzylidenecamphor, and thus differs 
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markedly in its behaviour from the isomeric bromobenzylcamphor (loo. 
cit .). By the action of heat alone, hydrogen bromide is eliminated 
with the formation of benzylidenecaxnphor, Hydrobromic acid has no 
action at 100 ° 3 when reduced with zinc and hydrochloric acid, benzyl- 
camphor is regenerated. A second stereoisomeric benzylbromocamphor 
is also produced in the bromination of benzyl camphor in the manner 
just described, and forms crystals which melt at 90—91°, and have, 
when dissolved in alcohol, [a] D +20°. Towards heat and alcoholic 
potash, it behaves in the same manner as its stereoisomeride. 

When the viscous product obtained on brominating benzylcamphor 
with excess of bromine is boiled with alcoholic potash, a mixture of 0 - 
and p-bromobenzylidenecamphor is obtained, which is separated by 
fractional crystallisation from alcohol, in which the para-compound is 
the less soluble. 


p -Bromobenzyliclenecamphor, OgHjk G H 4 Bi^ cr y S £ a j] j ses 


orthorhombic prisms, melts at 129—130°, and, when dissolved in 
toluene, has [a] D +315°. The ortf/io-derivative crystallises in mono- 
clinic prisms, melts at 105°, and, when dissolved in toluene, has 
[a] D +283°. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, they yield 
respectively p- and o-benzoic acid together with camphoric acid, 
p -Bromoph enylhydroxyhom 0 campholic acid, 

O ? H 4 Br-0H(OH)-CH 2 *0 8 H w -CO 2 H, 
prepared by treating p-bmmobenzylidenecamphor with a saturated 
solution of hydrogen bromide in acetic acid, and then boiling the addi¬ 
tive product thus formed with alcoholic potash or hydrogen bromide 
in acetic acid, forms crystals which melt at 100 °, and, when dissolved 
in toluene, have [a] D + 57°3b Kb J. P. O. 


Combination of Camphor with /3-Hydroxy-a naplithaldehyde. 
By Andre Helrronner ( Gompt. rend., 1901,133, 43—45).—The action 
of the /3-ethoxy-a-naphthaldeiiyde on sodiocamphor in presence of 


"CO 

toluene yields ethoxyncqMiylidenecainphor , OEt*C 10 IT fl # CHIC<^i , 

^ 8^14 

which separates from alcohol in brilliant, white, highly refractive 
crystals of the hexagonal system. It melts at 100°, and has 
[a] D 4 * 121*13° in a 5*32 per cent, alcoholic solution. With sulphuric 
acid, it gives a blood red coloration, which disappears if water is added. 
With sodium amalgam, it yields the corresponding hydro-derivative, 


OEt*C 10 H c *CH 2 *CIT< 1 , which melts at 112°, and has [a] D 4 52-8°. 

The analogous methoxynaphthylklenecamphor crystallises in hexagonal 
forms, melts at 78°, and has [ a] D +119*86°, whilst its reduction 
product melts at 96° and has [a] D 57*8°, C. II. B. 


Phellandrene Nitrite and Oils containing Phellandrene, By 
Oswald Schreiner (Fharm. Arch., 1901, 4, 90—95).—Crude phellan¬ 
drene nitrite, prepared from a eucalyptus oil containing phellandrene, 
has [ <x]d + 28*5°, but can be resolved by fractional crystallisation from 
ethyl acetate and methyl alcohol into two components of different 
optical activity. One of these melts at 120 —121°, has [a] p +123*5°, 
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and forms long, well-defined needles, whilst the other melts at 
100—101°, has [ a ] D “-36°, and crystallises in confused aggregates. 
The melting point of the latter changes to 105—106° on crystallisation 
from methyl alcohol, so that evidently it does not correspond with 
a .definite compound. The highest melting point hitherto given for 
phellandrene nitrite is 105° (Wallachand Herbig, Abstr., 1896, i, 101), 
the pure substance probably never having been obtained ; as a conse¬ 
quence, all previous diagnoses of the presence of phellandrene in many 
ethereal oils, based on the formation of a nitrite melting at about 
105°, are inexact, W. A. I), 

Conversion of Thujylamine into Thujene. By L. Tschugaeff 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2276—2281).—The .dry distillation of thujylamine 
hydrochloride gives m> thujene and not thujene, which might have been 
expected as the first product of the action. TrimethyltJmjylammonium 
iodide , C 10 H l7 Me s HI, prepared by the action of methyl iodide and 
potassium, hydroxide on thujylamine, crystallises from a mixture of 
chloroform and methyl alcohol in long, prismatic crystals, has 
[a] D +42*61° in chloroform solution, and is only sparingly soluble in 
cold water. The base , C 10 H 17 Me 3 N 9 OH, mixed with carbonate, was 
obtained as a crystalline mass, and was decomposed by dry distillation. 
The product consisted of thujene, which boils at 151—158°, has a 
sp.gr. 0*8263 at 20°/4°, tip 1*45022 at 20°, and [a] D - 8*23°; these 
constants are entirely different from those of Wallaces isotliujene, 
but agree closely with those of the thujene prepared from thujyl 
alcohol through the xanthate (this vol., i, 38). The rotatory power is, 
however, nearly twice as great as that of the thujene from thujyl 
alcohol, and it is suggested that two stereoisomeric alcohols are per- 
haps formed by the reduction of thujone, and that these give rise to 
two stereoisomeric thujenes; by collecting the last fraction in the dis¬ 
tillation of methyl thujylxanthate, a dextrorotatory thujene was 
obtained which has a D +21'83° in a 10 cm. tube. JDimethylthujylatnine , 
O 10 H l7 NMe 2 , formed as a by-product in the preparation of trimethyl- 
thujylamine iodide, is a liquid boiling at 213*5—214°, has a sp. gr. 
0*8606 at 20°/4°, and [a] D + 141*76° ; the hydrochloride is very readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, but the nitrate is only sparingly so 
and crystallises readily; the 'plaiinichloride separates from hot alcohol 
as an orange-red, crystalline powder. T, M. L. 

Oil of Jasmine-blossoms. By Ernst Erdmann (Ber,, 1901, 34, 
2281—2283. Compare Hesse, Abstr., 1900, i, 454; this voL, i, 220). 
—In reply to Hesse, it is urged that it is very unlikely that large 
amounts of scent are produced during enfleurage, and the difference in 
yield by enfleurage and by extraction with light petroleum is ex¬ 
plained as due merely to a difference in conditions. T. M. L, 

Oil of Neroli. By Ernst Erdmann and Hugo Erdmann (Ber,, 
1901, 34, 2283).—A question of priority (compare Walbaum, this vol., 
i, 39). . _ T. M. L. 

Formation of Resin in several Ablates* By Alexander 
Tsoiiiroii and E. Eaber (Arch. Pfmm ,, 1901, 239, 249—257).—The 
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authors discuss the question of the origin of resin and the part played 
by the bark in its formation, K. J. P. O. 

Robinin and Rutin. By Ernst Schmidt ( Chem . Centr,, 1901, ii, 
121; from Apoth.-Zeit. y 10, 357—358. Compare Perkin, Proc., 1901, 
17, 87—88).—By the decomposition of robinin, rhamnose and a yellow 
dye are formed. The latter, C 15 H 10 O c , crystallises from hot water in 
slender needles, and is very similar to Tschirch and Polaeco’s rham- 
nolntin. It is easily attacked by dilute potassium hydroxide solution, 
and forms an acetyl derivative, C 15 H G 0 2 (0Ac) 4 , which separates in 
colourless crystals and melts at 182—183°. The ethyl derivative 
crystallises in yellow needles. The mother liquor of robinin contains 
asparagine and sugar. 

[With Waljasohko.}— Butin, prepared from llida gramolens , when 
hydrolysed, forms rhamnose, dextrose, and quercetin, the last being 
identical with that prepared from quercitrin. The rutin obtained from 
common rue is not identical with robinin or quercetin, but resembles 
the rutin isolated from capers, and also that from Viola tricolor 
(Mandelin and Wachs). E. W. W. 

Uganda Aloes. By Alexander Tschirch and J. Klaveness 
(ArcL Pharm 1901, 239, 241—257. Compare this vol. i, 399).— 
Uganda aloes, on distillation with 1 per cent, potassium carbonate 
solution, yield a small quantity of an ethereal oil which has an odour of 
roses and solidifies. By Leger’s method (Bull. Soc. Chim 1900, [hi], 
23, 790), uganda-aloin, 0Me'C 15 H u 0 4 (0H) 2 , was obtained, and is 
identical withcapaloin (m. p. 138—139°) prepared from Cape aloes by 
Leger (he. cit.). The dibenzoyl derivative forms a pale yollow powder 
melting at 107—108°. With chlorine and bromine, uganda-aloin gives 
crystalline compounds, and with hydrochloric acid a black powder 
(alonigrin). On oxidation with nitric acid, chrysaminic, picric, and 
oxalic acids are produced. 

The resin from Uganda aloes consists of uganda-aloresinotannol 
y»~cQumarate, which is identical with or nearly related to the ester found 
in Natal aloes. Emodin is also present, and can be isolated by extract¬ 
ing Uganda aloes with acetone, and precipitating the resin with ether, 
or by extracting with ether the acid mother liquor from the preparation 
of the resin. K. J. P. O. 

Later Developments of the Chemistry of the Anthracene 
Dyes. By A. Buntrock (. Ber 1901, 34, 2344—234-9). — A reply to 
and criticism of papers by Liebermann (see this vol., i, 478). 

B. H. P. 

Bilirubin, the Red Colouring Matter of the Bile. By 
William B<. Orndqrff and J. E. Teeple (Amer. Chem . 1901, 20, 
86—92).—The average of a large number of analyses of bilirubin, 
obtained from ox gall-stones and crystallised from dimethylaniline, in¬ 
dicates the formula O 34 H 30 O r N 4 ; it contains no alkyloxy-groups, but 
has one alkyl group attached to nitrogen, and is probably a pyrrole 
derivative. E. (1. 
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Derivatives of 1 :4-Benzopyranol, the Parent Substance of 
a New Class of Colouring Matters. III. By Carl Bulow and 
Walthejr von Sicherer (Ber. t 1901, 34, 2368—2385. Compare this 
voh, i, 400, 559).—-The 1 : 3-diketone, di benzoyl methane, condenses 
to form. 1-hydroxy-2 : 4 -diphenyl-1 : 4 -benzopyranol, 


with 


resorcinol 
OH , O fl H 3 <° 


-CPh 


in which the hydroxyl, group in position 


CPh (OH) * CPI 1 

4 remains intact (compare loo. cit) and exhibits carbinolic rather 
than phenolic properties. The hydrochloride, C 2l H 1(I 0 ; . i ,H01 J 2H 2 0, is 
obtained by the condensation of resorcinol with dibenzoylmethane in 
acetic acid solution in the presence of hydrogen chloride, and crys¬ 
tallises in large, yellowish-orange or orange needles, which begin to 
decompose about 200° and give an intense yellow-green fluorescence 
when dissolved in sulphuric acid. The colour base crystallises in ruby- 
red needles decomposing at 250—260°, 

When the hydrochloride is distilled with 10 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide, acetophenone passes over and benzoresorcinol is found in 
the alkaline liquor together with a small quantity of benzoic acid, 
arising from the decomposition of the last-mentioned substance. 

7-Hydroxy-2 : ^-diphenyl-\ : 4 -benzopyranol sulphate, 


0*tt.ioO s ,n jS 0 # 2H l O, 

prepared from the hydrochloride and alcoholic sulphuric acid, crys¬ 
tallises in orange-red needles; the picrate forms yellow needles 
darkening at 200° and decomposing at 260 °; the platmichloride, lemon- 
yellow, insoluble needles decomposing suddenly at 235°; the 
aurichloride, canary-yellow plates melting and decomposing at 236°. 

The diacetyl derivative of the benzopyranol, prepared from the hydro¬ 
chloride and acetic anhydride, crystallises in red needles melting and 
decomposing at 110—112°, fluoresces with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and is insoluble in alkalis. The monoacetyl derivative is formed 
when the diacetyl compound is heated with boiling dilute sulphuric 
acid, and crystallises in red needles melting at 119°, and easily soluble 
in alkalis; the monoacetyl compound is readily benzoylatecl by the 
Schotten-Baumann method. 

The dibenzoyl derivative, prepared from the hydrochloride, forms 
ruby-red, prismatic crystals decomposing slowly at 110°. 

The dimethyl ether, prepared from methyl iodide and the sodium 
derivative of the benzopyranol, crystallises in white needles melting 
at 104° and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a colour¬ 
less solution which exhibits a fine yellowish-green fluorescence. 

2 : 3-Dibromo~7-hydroxy-2 : &-dzpkenyl-l : 4 -benzojnjra/nol, C 21 H 1G 0 3 Br 2 , 
prepared by the action of bromine on an acetic acid solution of the 
hydrochloride, is an additive compound crystallising in reddish-brown 
spikes, decomposing at 240°, and easily soluble in dilute alkalis ; its 
solution in sulphuric acid is not fluorescent; by zinc dust and acetic 
acid, it is converted into a colourless substance which does not contain 
bromine. 

%-Nitroso-7-hydroxy-2 : 4 -diphenyl-1 : 4 -benzopyranol, C 21 H 15 0 3 *N0, 

crystallises in scarlet needles softening at 135° and melting at 158°. 

By the action of hydrochloric acid under pressure on the hydro¬ 
chloride, a substance , 0 21 H Jf) 0 2 Gl,lTGl, is obtained which crystallises in 
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yellow spikes, decomposing slowly at 140—170°, and losing hydrogen 
chloride on exposure to air* The authors regard this substance as the 
hydrochloride of a chloro-derivative of the benzopyranol, in which 
chlorine has replaced the carbinolic hydroxyl. 

7 -Hydroxyl ; 4- diphenylbenzodihydropyran, 

OTT-O H -~9 HPh 

prepared by long boiling of the acetic acid solution of the hydrochloride 
of the benzopyranol with zinc dust, forms a white, amorphous powder, 
which becomes red at 142° and above 150° decomposes ; it dissolves in 
alkalis, does not fluoresce with sulphuric acid, and is oxidised to the 
benzopyranol by mercuric oxide, &c. 

If in the reduction the boiling is stopped as soon as the solution 
becomes colourless, the liquid contains a substance, which oxidises most 
readily in the air, and is probably the leuco-base, the carbinolic 
hydroxyl group having been replaced by hydrogen. The acetyl 
derivative of the benzodihydropyran, C 21 H n 0 2 Ac ; forms a yellowish, 
amorphous powder melting at 112—115°. K, J. P. O. 

Dinaphthoxanthones. By H. Fosse (GompL rend,, 1901, 133, 

0 pj * 

100—102).— Bromodinaphthomnthone , CHBr<C, n 10 T rC>O, prepared by 

° 10 J;1 6 

the action of bromine on a solution of dinaphthoxanthone in bromo- 
form, crystallises in red prisms (green by reflected light) and melts 
at 218—220°. It is soluble in moderately diluted, but nob in concen¬ 
trated acids. From the solution in hydrobromic acid, a hydrated 
hydrobromide crystallises in golden-red needles. With alcohol, this 
bromo-derivative reacts, yielding aldehyde, hydrogen bromide, and 
dinaphthoxanthone. 

JJisdinciphthoxcmthoneamine, HH*[CKI(G 10 H r> ) 2 IO] 2 , prepared from 
the bromo-derivative and alcoholic or aqueous ammonia, forms lustrous 
crystals melting and decomposing at 230°. , With hydrobromic acid, 
the amine becomes blood-red and decomposes into ammonium bromide 
and bromodinaphthoxanthone; with hydrochloric acid, into ammonium 
chloride and chlorodinaphthoxanthone. 

Ghlorodinaphlhoxanthone, CHC!I(O 10 H 0 ) 2 ’.O, prepared by the action 
of chlorine on dinaphthoxanthone, crystallises in red needles melting 
at 150°. It resembles the bromo-derivative in properties, and forms 
compounds with mercuric chloride or bromide and with platinic 
chloride. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Vegetable Alkaloids on certain Indicators. By 
A. Astruc (< Gompt. rend., 1901, 133, 9S—100).—Solutions of various 
alkaloids in water, absolute alcohol, amyl alcohol, or benzene were 
titrated with hydrochloric acid in the presence of the indicators 
helianthin A, rosolic acid, and phenolphthalein. 

Of the alkaloids derived from pyridine, those containing a piperidine 
nucleus are stronger bases than those containing only the unreduced 
pyridine nucleus. Thus, conieine, conhydrine, and sparteine act on 
the three indicators in aqueous solution, whilst nicotine and pilocarpine 
(alkaloids derived from pyridine) do not affect pbenolphthalein; in a 
neutral medium, the former have an action on helianthin A ^nd rosolic 
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acid, the latter only on helianthin A. Sparteine possesses two 
basicities; in aqueous solution, in the presence of helianthin A, it 
requires 2 rnols. of hydrogen chloride, but in the presence of rosoiic acid 
or phenolphthalein, it requires only 1 mol. of the acid for neutralisa¬ 
tion. Further, in a neutral solvent, sparteine behaves as a univalent 
base towards rosoiic acid. These facts show that sparteine possesses 
on© piperidine and no pyridine nucleus. 

Of the alkaloids derived from trapanine, trapanine, atropine, and 
hyoscyamine in aqueous solution are strong bases, and behave towards 
indicators as does piperidine. In benzene solution, trapanine is basic 
towards rosoiic acid, whilst atropine and hyoscyamine are neutral. 
Ecgonine and benzoylecgonine are without action on indicators in 
aqueous solution ; in benzene, they are neutral to rosoiic acid, uni¬ 
valent bases in presence of helianthin A, and univalent acids in presence 
of phenolphthalein. 

The alkaloids derived from quinoline (quinine, cinchonine, cinchon- 
idine, &c.) have two basicities * in aqueous solution, they are neutral to 
phenolphthalein, require 1 mol. of hydrogen chloride in presence of 
rosoiic acid, and 2 mols. in presence of helianthin A. In benzene, 
quinine acts only on the last-mentioned indicator, and is bivalent. 

Of the alkaloids derived from osazine and isoqm noline (in which 
class are included the alkaloids from opium) codeine, morphine, and 
thebaine, when dissolved in water or dilute alcohol, can be approxi¬ 
mately titrated in the presence of rosoiic acid, whilst papaverine, 
narceine, and narcotine are neutral to this indicator ; all are univalent 
bases towards helianthin A. In benzene solution, they all affect the 
last-mentioned indicator ; morphine and narceine in this solvent can 
respectively be titrated approximately by potassium hydroxide in the 
presence of phenolphthalein. 

Aconitine, veratrine, strychnine, and brucine only act as feeble 
bases on helianthin A. 

Of the purine group of bases, hydrated caffeine is neutral to all 
indicators; a solution of the anhydrous base in benzene affects 
methyl-orange, but cannot be titrated in the presence of this indicator. 

It is pointed out that there is a complete parallelism between 
the thermochemistry of these bases and their behaviour towards 
indicators. K. J. P. O. 

Relation of Hyoscyamine to Atropine and of Scopolamine 
to ^-Scopolamine. By Johannes Gadamer {Arch Pharm., 1901, 
239,294—336. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 91).—By the action of water at 
the ordinary temperature, hyoscyamine is hydrolysed to /-tropic acid 
and vtropine, whilst by alkalis this base is converted into atropine 
(Atropine r-tropate), and at the same time partially hydrolysed. The 
change of hyoscyamine into atropine then is a conversion of laevorotatory 
tropic acid into racemoid tropic acid. Addition of tropine to an aqueous 
solution of hyoscyamine hastens the hydrolysis, and, at the same time, 
effects a certain amount of conversion into atropine, which in its turn 
is to a small extent hydrolysed. In alcoholic^solution, hyoscyamine is 
slowly transformed into atropine, a change which is hastened by 
addition of tropine. 
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The conversion of liyoscyamine into atropine is best effected as 
follows. A solution of the base (1 gram) in absolute alcohol (15 grams), 
to which sodium hydroxide (0*03 gram) has been added, is allowed to 
remain at 5° until it is inactive (about 24 hours). Carbon dioxide is 
passed in, the filtered solution evaporated under reduced pressure, and 
water added to precipitate the atropine. 

Scopolamine (^-scopoline 2-tropate) in a similar manner is converted 
by alkalis into ^'-scopolamine (that is, Hesse's atroseine, i-scopoline 
r-tropate) and also partially hydrolysed into scopoline and 2-tropic acid. 
In absolute alcohol, no change takes place until tropine is added. 

The existence of these changes explains the fact that in young roots 
of Belladonna only liyoscyamine is present, whilst in old roots atropine 
is found as well. 

The author finds that scopolamine in alcoholic solution has [a]*, - 18° 
at 20° and in aqueous solution -28°; the hydrobromide has [<x] D 
- 15-72° in alcoholic solution. Pure 2-tropic acid, prepared by hydro¬ 
lysis of scopolamine in aqueous solution, crystallises from water in 
needles melting at 125—126°, and has [<x] D -*71*81°, Alkalis have 
no effect on the rotation of the pure acid. 

Inactive atropine, prepared in a completely pure state by the method 
previously described, melts at 115—116°, and when pulverised at 
112—113°. The sulphate, when carefully dried over sulphuric acid, 
melts at 187—188°, but traces of moisture greatly depress the melt¬ 
ing point. The author believes that the surest means of testing atro¬ 
pine sulphate for the presence of liyoscyamine is by use of the polari- 
meter. K. J. P. 0. 

Stereochemistry of the Piperidine Series. II. By W. 
TIon enemser and 'Richard Wolffenstein (Bcr., 1901,34,2420 — 2423. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 936).—The same laws connecting structure 
and specific rotatory power as were established in the former paper 
hold for the following alkyl derivatives of coniine ; these bases were 
prepared by heating coniine with solid potassium hydroxide and a slight 
excess of the alkyl bromide for 14 hours at 170° 1 -Eihylconiim 

boils at 187—188° under 755 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr, 0*8398 
at 21°, [a] D 75*62° and [M] D 117*21 ; the hydrochloride melts at 111°, 
the hydrobromide at 163°, th e platinicMoride at 110—111°, the auri- 
chloride at 85—86°, whilst the mercurichloride and picrate are oils. 
1 -Propylconiine boils at 207—208° under 764*3 mm. pressure, and has 
a sp. gr. 0*8423 at 18°, [a] L> 76*21°, [M]» 128*80; th® hydrochloride 
melts at 144°, the hydrobromide at 186°, the platinicMoride at 
172—173°, the aurichloride at 103—104°, and the picrate at 60°; the 
mercurichloride is an oil. 

1 -imAmylconiine boils at 238—240° under 773*4 mm. pressure, and 
has a sp. gr. 0*8352 at 23*5°, [a] D 75*14°, [M] B 148*02; the hydrochloride 
is deliquescent, the hydrobromide melts at 132*5°, the aurichloride at 
97—98°, and the picrate at 66*5°; Mm platinicMoride and mercurichloride 
are oils. 

The foregoing active bases could not be purified by conversion into 
the' <2-tartrates, owing to these salts not crystallising well; the rotatory 
powers given apply to bases which were isolated directly, and are most 
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probably correct, since on heating these substances with solid potass¬ 
ium hydroxide for 14- hours at 170°, no change of rotatory power 
occurs, V. A. "D. 

New Alkaloid from the Elder Tree. By F. Malmejac (J 
Pharm., 1901 5 [vi], 14, 17—19).—See this vol., ii, 572. 

Aminopyrrolidines. By Hermann Pauly and A. Schaum (Per., 
1901, 34, 22S7—2289. Compare Pauly and Rossbaeh, Absfcr., 1899, 
i, 773, and Pauly and Boehm, Abstr,, 1900, i, 357).—3-Amino- 


2 t 2 


^0Me 2 ‘CH o 


: 5 :5-tetramethylpyrrolidine, NH<C CMe 2 , q ’ very olosely 

resembles the two stereoisomeric p-aminotrimetkylpiperidines, 

ra<gg^g>OH.ira, 

of Harries (Abstr., 1896, i, 317), but differs from them in that nitrous 
acid does not convert it into the corresponding hydroxy-compound, 
but gives tbe unsaturated 2:2:5:5 4eiramethyljyyrroline, 

J3Me 2 *CH 

NH< 'CMe 2 -CH ’ 

which is a mobile liquid and boils at 114—116°. It also resembles 
Harries 5 a-compound in that it gives two isomeric thiocarbamates melt¬ 
ing at 142—144° and 170° respectively. The 1 -methyl derivative, 
TMe^CHo 

NMe\Q^ e • OH-IjTH 3 * s an ^ ce '^ e mass which melts at 40°, boils 
at 190°, and also give's two thiocarbamates melting at 103° and 172° 


respectively. 


T. M. L. 


3-K©to-2 : 2 : 5 :5-tetramethylpyrrolidine. By Hermann Pauly 
and Carl Boehm (Per,, 1901, 34, 2289—2291).— 3-fi r eto*2 : 2 : 5 : 5-felra- 


prepared by the action of 


HMe 2 -CH 2 

mcthylpyrrolidine, NH<^Q^ e # ^q 
potassium hypobromite on carbami no tetrame thy 1 pyrrol in e, 

NH < G Me. 2 -C-CO-NH,’ 

is a mobile liquid readily volatile in a current of steam; it boils 
at 175°, and as a ketonic secondary amine very closely resembles tri- 
- . HMe/CIlo 

acetonamine* The mtrosoamine, forms yellow 

felted needles, and melts at 75'5—76°; the cyanohydrin, 

_ OMe 3 -CH 

NH< C Me^(0H)-CN 5 

’rms minute tablets, melts at 138°, and is readily decomposed; the 
^ crystallises in tablets or prisms, melts at 172° and is reduced 
o# l< £odium and alcohol to 3-aminotetramethylpyrrolidine. Sodium 
Yalgam reduces the ketone to 3 diydroxytetraniethylpyrrolidine, 


NH< 


.OMe< 
CMe./CH'OH 3 




which forms square tablets, melts at 71°, and boils at 90—91° under 
11*5 mm. pressure; a base, C 8 H 19 ON, is also produced by further 
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reduction; it crystallises in prisms, melts at 26°, boils at 87*8—88° 
under 11*5 mm. pressure, and is separated from the preceding com¬ 
pound by means of the difference in solubility of the hydrochlorides 
in acetone. The benzoate of jp-kydroxytetramebliylpyrrolidine is a 
powerful local anesthetic. T. M. L. 

Stereochemistry in the Piperidine Series. II. By Arthur 
Marcuse and Richard Wolffenstein ( Ber 1901,34, 2426—2430).— 
Lupetidine and fsolupetidine (2 : 6-dimothylpiperidines; Absfcr., 1899, 
i, 937), differ notably in their behaviour with acid chlorides; with 
benzenesulphonic chloride, the former interacts only slowly and under 
special conditions, whilst the latter acts rapidly and completely, 
although with benzoyl chloride the converse is true. With phenyl- 
car bimide and phenyldiiocarbimidc, however, the action of the two 
bases is the same. That the difference of action is due to the different 
influences on the imino-group of the two adjacent methyl radicles 
occupying respectively a cis- and Zrarcs-position, is shown by the fact 
that the two isomeric forms of copellidine (2-methyl-5-ethylpiperidine) 
interact with all the foregoing substances with equal ease. 

Lupetidine does not combine with benzenesulphonic chloride in pre¬ 
sence of aqueous sodium hydroxide, but with potassium hydroxide yields 
a small quantity of the derivative, 0 13 H 19 0 2 NS, melting at 50°. In 
presence of either sodium or potassium hydroxide, fsolupetidine readily 
yields large quantities of the isomeric compound melting at 65°. The 
benzoyl derivative of lupetidine melts at 111°, that of ^olupetidine at 
84°. The phenylearbimide derivative of lupetidine melts at 147°, the 
solubility in benzene at 15° being 086 per cent.; the analogous iso- 
lupetidine derivative melts at 102°, the solubility being 12*6 per cent. 
The analogous phenylthiocarbimide derivatives of lupetidine and iso- 
lupetidine melt at 83—84° and 112—113° respectively, 

The benzenesulphonic derivative of copellidine is an oil, the analogous 
isocopellidine derivative melts at 66°; the analogous benzoyl deriva¬ 
tives are both oils. The phenylearbimide derivative of copellidine 
melts at 97—98°, and of fsocopellidino at 232—233°. W. A, D, 

Hydrogen Peroxide. By Arthur Marcuse and Richard Wolf- 
fenstein (Ber,, 1901, 34, 2430—2432),—Lupetidine combines with 
concentrated aqueous hydrogen peroxide to form the salt, 2CL1L, 5 N,H 2 0 2 , 
which crystallises from ether and melts at 69—70°, the existence 1 of 
this salt proving the essentially acid nature of hydrogen peroxide. 
Solutions of the latter, moreover, give an acid reaction, which dis¬ 
appears when the hydrogen peroxide is destroyed by spongy platinum, 
the solution becoming neutral, W. A. D. 

Conversion of Ammonia Derivatives into Ammonium Hyd|v. 

oxides in Aqueous Solutions, By Georg Bredig (Zeit, 
chem 1901, 7, 76,7—768).—The index of absorption for elt^h?* 
oscillations of a mixture of equal volumes of pyridine and water is 'P°al 
that of pyridine alone is 0*018, whilst water alone has a very If? ^ 
absorption. From the conductivity of the mixture an index c* 
sorption 0*005 is calculated. - 

A 66 per cent, solution of betaine has the index of absorption 0*182, 
the value calculated from its conductivity being 0*0011. Bince Drude 
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has shown that a very large index of absorption for electrical oscillations 
is characteristic of hydroxyl compounds, these results point to'the 
formation of compounds of pyridine and betaine with water. 

T. 33. 

Nitrogenous Bases in Bourn anian Petroleum. By Arthur 
B. Griffiths and N. J. Blum an (Bull. Bog. Chim .. 1901, [iii], 25, 
725—726).—The crude petroleum of sp. gr. 0*8445 at 15° was agitated 
with dilute sulphuric acid and the solution rendered alkaline and 
extracted with ether; a dark brown, thick, oily liquid boiling at 117° 
was obtained, which had the composition of pyridine, but differed from 
this base by being insoluble in water. On reduction, it yielded 
piperidine, and probably, therefore, was a hydropyridine. 

W. A. D, 


Action of Phosphorus Oxychloride on Ethyl Aminocro- 
tonat©. By August Michaelis and K. von Arend (Ber 1901, 34, 
2283—2287).— Chloroethoxylutidine, 0 9 H 12 01SrCl, prepared by the action 
of phosphorus oxychloride on ethyl aminocrotonate, is an oil, with a 
slight odour of pepper, which boils at 132° under 12 mm. pressure, and 
at 257—260° with slight decomposition under atmospheric pressure, 
is readily soluble in all organic solvents, but only slightly so in 
water, has a sp. gr. 1-155 at 17°/17°, n D 1*5098 at 17°, and a 
normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. The hydrochloride , 
C 9 H 12 0NC1,HC1, is a white, crystalline substance which melts at about 
134° and dissolves readily in alcohol or water, but not in ether. The 
mercurichloride, C 9 H 12 0N01,HCl,HgCl 2 , forms white crystals and melts at 
112—113°. The platmickloride, (C 9 H 12 0NCl) 2 ,H 2 PtCI c »4H 2 0, forms red 
crystals,dissolves readily inhot water or alcohol, and melts at 196—198°. 
The aurichloride is an oil which gradually crystallises. The base is 
converted into lutidine by passing the vapour over heated zinc dust; 
when boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it loses ethyl chloride 
and is converted into a crystalline phenolic compound; potassium 
hydroxide gives a compound C 9 H 12 0 2 NK, in which the chlorine atom 
is displaced by the radicle OK, The base is, therefore, regarded as 
a derivative of 2 ; 6-Iutidine, and the constitution 


OMe=OH 
*CMe*C(OEt) ! 
is provisionally assigned to it. 


N< 


;>cci 


T. M. L. 


Action of Aldehydocollidin© [2-Metkyl-S-ethylpyridin©] on 
Substituted Aromatic Aldehydes. Phenyl-a-picolylalkine 
[2-/3-Hydroxy-/3-phenylethylpyridine]. By Hermann Bach (Ber., 
1901, 34, 2223—2237).—2-Mothylpyridine reacts with aldehydes in 
two ways, condensation with elimination of water, and formation of a 
stilbazole taking place at a high temperature in absence of water, and 
aldol condensation, with formation of a picolylalkine, occurring at a 
lower temperature in presence of water. The course of the reaction, 
however, also depends on the nature of the aldehyde, and the follow¬ 
ing experiments show that the meta-aldehydes react almost entirely to 
form stilbazoles, whilst the ortho-aldehydes almost exclusively produce 
VOL. LXXX. L V X 
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alkines. With the. para-aldehydes, the difference is not so marked, 
but the yield of alkine is much greater than that of stilbazole. 

2-Methyl-5-ethylpyridine reacts with piperonal at 230—-250° to form 
a small amount of 3': Al-methylenedioxy-$-ethyl-2-stilbazole, 

CEt<^l“^>G-CH; CH-O f II :j <Q>° H* 

which crystallises in colourless, silky needles melting at 92°. The 
hydrochloride decomposes at 204°, the mercuriehloride crystallises in 
needles melting at 200°, and the plaiinicliloride melts and decomposes 
at 192°. Only a trace of the corresponding alkine could be obtained. 

$-Mtro-UthjlUtilbazole, CEt<^~2>C-0fi:CH-0 6 H 4 -N0 2 , is 

readily obtained from 2-methyl-5-ethylpyridine, the yield being 85 per 
cent, of the theoretical ; it crystallises in lustrous plates melting at 
66°. The hydrochloride crystallises in silky needles melting at 194°, 
the plaiinichloride melts at 178°, and the cmrichhride at 176°* The 
hydrobromide decomposes at 135°, the dichromate melts at 103—104°, 
and the picrate at 220°. No trace of the corresponding alkine could 
be obtained. Since Castner (this vol., i, 562) and Both (this vol., 
i, 165) have shown that o-nitrobenzaldehyde gives good yields of 
alkine, but very small yields of stilbazole, with 2-methyi-5-ethyl- 
pyridine and 2-picoline, this points to a marked difference of behaviour 
between the isomeric aldehydes. 

4 ^mtro^ethyl^tilhazole, C 5 NH 3 Et-0H:CH*0 6 H^N0 2 , is formed 
to the extent of about 20 per cent, of the theoretical amount from 
y>nitrobenzaldehyde and 2-methyl-5-ethylpyridine at 160°, and crys¬ 
tallises in lustrous, light yellow plates melting at 116°. The. hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in slender needles, and melts and decomposes 
at 112°; the mercuriehloride melts at 188°, the plaiinichloride at 
199—200°, and the picrate at 212°. The corresponding ^-nitrophenyh 
5-ethyl-2-methylpyridylalkine \2-fidiydroxy~fi-p~nitropkenylethyl-5-ethyl~ 
2 >yricline\ C 5 NH 3 Et* OH 2 * OH (Oil) • C 0 H 4 *N 0 2 , is formed to the extent 
of 70 per cent, from p-nifcrobenzaldehyde, 2-methyl-5-ethylpyridine, 
and water at 150°, and crystallises in colourless, silvery plates melting 
at 147°. The hydrochloride melts at 103°, the mercuriehloride melts 
and decomposes at 175—180°, the plaiinichloride melts at 141°, and 
the picrate at 126°. 

2-^Hydroxy-^-phenylethylpyridine, 0 5 NH 4 ’ CH 2 *CH(OII)Ph, is con¬ 
verted by reduction into a-stilbazoline, which was previously obtained 
by Baurath (Abstr., 1888, 608) by the reduction of the corresponding 
a-stilbazole ; it is also readily converted into the mononitro-derivative, 
which has been previously prepared synthetically by Both. The 
stilbazole, on the other hand, does not give a nitro-derivative 
(Baurath). 

Attempts to resolve 2-/3-hydroxy-/3-phenylethyIpyridine into its 
optically active constituents by means of the c^tartrate failed, and the 
base is probably an instance of a partially racemic substance. The 
hydrogen d -tartrate crystallises with 2M :! 0 in very slender needles, and 
melts at 171°. ~ A. H. 
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Formation of ana-Nitroquinoline [5-Nitroquinoline] from 
m-Nitroanilin©. By Herman Decker (J. pr. Chem 1901, [ii], 63, 
573—576).—By the action of glycerol, sulphuric acid, and nitro¬ 
benzene on m-nitroaniline, La Coste (Abstr., 1883, 811) prepared 
phenanthroline, whilst Claus and Stiebel (Abstr., 1888, 295), by the 
use of picric acid, obtained 10 per cent, of 3-nitroquinoline, together 
with phenanthroline. By the use of arsenic acid as oxidising agent, 
the author obtained a mixture of 20 per cent, of 3-nitroquinoline and 
80 per cent, of 5-nitroquinoline . This compound melts at 72° • the 
hydrochloride forms quadratic plates melting and decomposing at 
214°; the ethiodide, dark reel prisms. On methylation and oxidation, 
it yields 5-nitromethylquinolone (m, p. 166°). K. J. P. 0. 

o-Toluquinaldine [2 :8-Dimethylquinoline]. A Correction* 
By Alexander Eibner (Ber. y 1901, 34, 2450).—The picraie of 2;8-di* 
methylquinoline crystallises from chloroform-alcohol in golden needles 
or prisms, and melts at 180°, not at 166°, as previously stated (Ber> 9 
1900, 33, 3467). W. A. D. 

Constitution of jp-Toluquinophthalone [p-Methylquino- 
phthalon©]. By Alexander Eibner and E. Simon (Ber. y 1901, 34, 
2303—2311. Compare this vol., i, 348).—-^-Methylquinophthalone 
melts at 231—232° (not at 203° as given by Jacobson and Beimer, 
Abstr., 1884, 335 ); the monobromo- derivative crystallises in six-sided 
leaflets and melts at 159—160°; the ^r^rome-derivative, obtained by 
bromination in chloroform solution, crystallises in orange-yellow 
prisms, melts and decomposes at 233—234°, and in benzene solution 
decomposes into the crystalline hydrobromide of the phthalone ; the 
mowomtfro-derivative crystallises in dark yellow prisms melting at 
132°, and the anil in small, slender, felted, red needles melting at 
233°. 

The asymmetric constitution of jpmethylquinophthalone is proved by 
the formation of two isomeric methylquinophthalines. i^Meihyl-a- 

quinophthalim , NHIC<C^ c ^£>C l OH• 0 9 !N H 5 Me, obtained by heating 

the phthalone with alcoholic ammonia at 200°, crystallises in red, felted 
needles, melts at 270—271°, and when heated with aniline gives the 
above described anil, p - Methyl-fi~qidnophthaline, obtained by heating 
p-toluquinaldine with phthalimide and zinc chloride, crystallises in 
lustrous, gold leaflets, and melts at 209°. R. II. P. 

Condensation between /3-NaphthoI, Aldehydes, and Amines. 
II. Synthesis of Oxazine Derivatives. By Mario Betti 
( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, i, 377—393. Compare this vol, i, 81).—When 
the compound 0 24 H l9 0N, obtained by the condensation of /hnaphthol, 
benzaldehyde, and ammonia, and melting at 150° (loc. cit.), is boiled 
with moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, it undergoes hydrolysis, 
yielding for each mol. of the compound 1 mol. of benzaldehyde and 1 of 
aminobenzylidene-fi-naphthol hydrochloride , OH• C 10 H 6 * OHPh *HH 2 ,HCl. 
The latter separates from hydrochloric acid in long, lustrous, white 
needles which begin to redden at 190°, and are not completely melted 
at 220° \ it dissolves in boiling water with slight decomposition, and 

x x 2 
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is very soluble in ethyl or methyl alcohol or acetic acid. In cold 
aqueous potassium hydroxide it dissolves, imparting a violet fluorescence 
to the liquid ; this solution, when heated, evolves ammonia, whilst 
when it is kept for a few days, the fluorescence disappears, and is 
replaced by an orange-yellow colour. The free aminobenzylidene-fi- 
naphthol , C l7 H 15 ON, separates from ether in tufts of long, white 
needles which melt and decompose at 125°. When boiled with water, 
in which it is insoluble, or with alcohol or potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, which dissolves it, the base decomposes with evolution of am¬ 
monia, and, in the case of the last-named solution, of a small quantity 
of benzaldehyde ; it is readily soluble in benzene, acetone, or chloro¬ 
form, and also in ethyl acetate or acetic acid, undergoing change. 
With chloroform and potassium hydroxide, it does not give the carbyl- 
amine reaction, nor does it yield a colouring matter with furfuralde- 
hyde and acetic acid, as is the ease with derivatives containing an 
amino-group united to the aromatic nucleus. Its diacetyl derivative, 
C 21 H 10 O,N, crystallises from dilute alcohol in short, stout prisms 
melting at 162°. When the base is dissolved in ethyl acetate, intense 
cooling takes place, and suddenly the liquid is transformed into a 
voluminous, crystalline paste, which dissolves on further heating with 
ethyl acetate, the products formed being found to be /3-naphthol and 
the original compound melting at 150°. The latter is also obtained 
by the condensation of benzaldehyde and aminobenzylidene-/5-naphthol 
in alcoholic solution. From these transformations of the con¬ 
densation product of /?~naphthol, benzaldehyde, and ammonia, the 
author concludes it must have the constitution 

CH:CH-C-*-O-CHPh-NH 

ch:oh-c-ch;ch-c*o—- 6 jaw 

and the name 1 : o<liphenyl~i : %fi-naphtho\&ooxazine* Similarly, the 
compound O 30 II 23 ON, obtained from /Bnapktkol, benzaldehyde, and 
aniline (he. etL), is 1:2: 3-triphenyl~4: : 2-fi'?iaphthoisQOxazme. It is 
also obtained by the condensation of benzylideneanih/3-naphthoI (see 
Betti, this voh, i, 81) with benzaldehyde. T. II. P. 

Interaction of Nitrobenzene and Aniline in presence of 
Alkalis. By Alfred Worn* and W. Aue ( Ber 11)01, 34,2442—2450). 
—When equal weights of aniline and nitrobenzene are heated with 
four times the quantity of coarsely powdered sodium hydroxide, 
initially at 140° for 2 hours, Anally for a short time at 160°, there is 
formed 30 per cent, of phenazine, along with about 60 per cent, of 
the theoretical quantity of azobenzene. When perfectly dry sodium 
hydroxide is used, and the temperature not allowed to rise above 
125°, instead of the phenazine there is formed phmazine-b : 10 -oxide, 
N 

/ i \ 

C 0 H 4 <" O bC 6 H 4 , which crystallises from alcohol in slender, 

isr 

yellowish-red needles, melts at 226*5° (corr,), and sublimes in a vacuum 
at 240—250 °; it is a weak base, which is not changed when boiled with 
acetic anhydride for a short time, although decomposed to form phen¬ 
azine after boiling for an hour. Beducbion with sodium amalgam in 
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alcohol or with zinc dust and hydrochloric acid yields dihydrophenazine ; 
the quantitative reduction of the oxide by stannous chloride requires 
two more hydrogen atoms than the similar reduction of phenazine. 

N 

a^-Wcvplitliaphenazine^ : 12-oxide, G 10 H ( /o'\g c 1I 45 obtained along 

x ir 

with a/5-naphthaphenazine by the action of dry powdered sodium 
hydroxide on /S-naphthylamine and nitrobenzene at 115—140°, forms 
green crystals which, when powdered and dried, are yellow; it melts 
at 182° (corr.), and is easily soluble in all organic solvents. It is 
shown to contain one oxygen atom more than naphthaphenazine by its 
quantitative reduction with stannous chloride. 

Tolunajyhthazme [methyl-ap-ncqyhthazine], P re " 

pared by heating /^naphthylamine with m-nitrotoluene and dry sodium 
hydroxide, crystallises from toluene or benzene in yellow needles, melts 
at 208*5° (corr.), and sublimes under 13 mm. pressure at about 
240°. 

The formation of phenazine from nitrobenzene and aniline in presence 
of alkali cannot be due to the intermediate production of azo- orazoxy- 
compounds, since azobenzene and azoxybenzene fail to yield it in 
presence of alkali, either alone or with aniline or nitrobenzene. o-Nitro- 
phenol, moreover, which is formed by the action of alkali hydroxides 
on nitrobenzene (Abstr., 1900, i, 157), fails to yield phenazine when 
fused with aniline and an excess of alkali. It is probable that phen- 
azine is formed thus: I. C 6 H 5 -F0 2 — N0-C c H 4 -0H; II. N0’C (l TX 4 -QH + 

C 6 H 5 -NH 2 ~ H 2 0 + C e H 4 <g®“j>C 6 H 4 - 2H 2 0 + 

O g H 4 <|>C 0 H 4 . Nitrobenzene is initially converted into the hypo¬ 
thetical o-nitrosophenol (from which o-nitrophenol would result by a 
simple oxidation), and this condenses in the manner shown; the com¬ 
pound OoH 4 <gg^>O a H 4 cannot bo isolated, but probably is the 

origin of the phenazine-5 :10-oxide which is formed from it by the 
oxidation of two hydrogen atoms. W. A. D, 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Tertiary Bases. III. By 
Martin Auerbach and Richard Wolffenstein (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2411—2415. Compare Abstr,, 1899, i, 935).—Nicotine oxide (oxy- 
nicotine), obtained by Pinner and Wolffenstein (Abstr., 1891, 473, 
and 1892, 1010) by the action of hydrogen peroxide on nicotine, is 
shown to be the oxide of a tertiary base, and to have the constitution 
0 P NH -CH-CH 

G # NMe*CH 2 ^ > ^^ 2 ' P* crate was f° im d to melt at 155—156°, 

Sulphurous and nitrous acid reduce the oxide to nicotine. 

Hydrogen peroxide acts very slowly on a- and /3-dimethylnaphthyl- 
arnine. Although small quantities of substance containing oxygen 
were obtained, oxides of the tertiary bases were not found. 

K. J. P. O. 
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• Condensation of Ethyl Cetipate with o-Diamines. II. By 
KenjSi Tiiomas-Mameet and A. Strierel (Bull. Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 
25, 712—-725. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 459 ).—Ethyl qumoxalim - 
.N;C‘CHo*00 2 Et 

2 : 3-diacetate, ^ obtained by heating a mixture 

of ethyl cetipate and o-pbtenyleiiediamine in alcoholic solution for 1—2 
hours at 100°, crystallises from light petroleum in yellow prisms, and 
melts at 58*2° ; with cold dilute aqueous potassium hydroxide (2 mols.), 
it yields, after several days, a solution which, on adding dilute sulphuric 
add, gives a yellow precipitate of indefinite composition. This dis¬ 
solves in 'warm sodium carbonate, and the solution on cooling 

J$r:C # CH 2 * OG 2 Na 

yields the sodium salt, C 6 1I 4 \^«q.qpj- •COdHt’ * n g°^ cn "y e ^ ow 

needles ; on adding dilute sulphuric acid to the solution of the sodium 
salt, ethyl benzo-fl-ketopentamethyleneazinecarboxylate, 

n:c--ch 2 

C 6 H 4< N :c.0H(C0 2 Etp 00, 

separates in golden-yellow needles, and can be crystallised from chloro¬ 
form ; it decomposes without melting. Ethyl quinoxalmediacetate is 
not acted on by sodium ethoxide in absolute ethereal solution, but in 
alcoholic solution yields the sodium derivative, 

mc-on r —c<x 

c o H 4<-N:C-CNa(C0 2 Etr ’ 

which crystallises in spheralar aggregates of greenish-yellow needles, 
and is decomposed by water to form the sodium salt, 

N:C-CK 2 -C0 2 Na 

B c ti4\ N :c-aH 2 ‘00 2 Ef 

The latter is also readily formed on warming ethyl benzo-/3-ketopenfca- 
methyleneazinecarboxylate with aqueous sodium carbonate. Ethyl 
benzo-/3-ketopentamethyleneazinee&rboxylate, since it fails to yield 
either an oxime or a hydrazono, and does not lose carbon dioxide and 

. J!T.C*OH 2 . 

alcohol to form the compound .^00 when heated 

with dilute sulphuric acid, probably exists in the isodynamic form, 
P TT -“■OHg. 

; it does not interact with benzaldehyde 

save in presence of a trace of piperidine (compare Schiff, Abstr., 1898, 
i, 237 and 355), when it readily yields the benzylidene derivative, 
dST.C—C(OHPh> 

‘N:o*CH(co 2 Ety 

from carbon tetrachloride in yellowish-orange leaflets, and melts at 
203°. It should be noted, however, that it does not yield an acetyl 
derivative with acetic anhydride. 

Benzo~/3-kelopen tamethyleneazinecarboxylic acid , 


, of the ketonic form, which crystallises 


o,h 4 <: 


•n:o 


-CH, 


?>CO or G b H 4 < 


■n:c- 


-CH, 


*>OOH, 


* ^N:o-pH(co a H)^ w ^n:0*o(co 2 h f 

is obtained by hydrolysing the ethyl ester with alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
(2 mols.), and decomposing the sodium salt, 

* '2 2 
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which could not be isolated, with dilute sulphuric acid ; it crystallises 
from alcohol in silky, golden-yellow needles, decomposes without melt¬ 
ing at about 200°, and does not lose carbon dioxide to form the 
NTOOH 

compound 0 G U 4 <^ ’ I 2 ^>CQ, when heated for several hours with 

JJS » v* vXIq 


dilute sulphuric acid. With benzaldehyde in boiling carbon tetra¬ 
chloride solution in presence of a trace of piperidine, it readily yields 

the benzylidene derivative, 0 6 H 4 <^*^| 0H(C^O/H)which crys¬ 
tallises in yellow needles and melts at 198°. 

7 „ 7 7 . 7 . o 7 . tt W ^N:0-0H 2 *00 2 Et 

Ethyl o-methylquinoxalme~2 ; o-dwtcekrie, U 6 rI 3 Me\, T i , 

JN .O'OJnLg'UO^Lt 

obtained from ethyl cetipate and 3:4-tolylenediamine, forms yellow 
prisms and melts at 59°. 

Ethyl methylbenzo - 3 -heiopeniamethyleneazinecarboxylate decomposes 
without melting at 200° ; its benzylidene derivative forms orange- 
coloured needles and melts at 198°. 

Methylbenzo-fidcetopentamethyleneazinecarboxyMc acid crystallises in 
yellow needles and decomposes at about 220 °; its benzylidene derivative 
melts above 200°. 

With 1:2:3; 4-tetraminobenzene, ethyl cetipate condenses to form 
ethyl 1:2:3: 4 -diquinoxalinetetr acetate [1 : 4 : T : I O-naphthatetrazine- 


f: 3 : 8 : 9-tetracetate], OgIl 2 ^<l 


,isr:c*CH 2 * co 2 Et' 

NIO-OH^COgEt 




which crystallises 

froth alcohol in brownish-yellow, silky needles and melts at 128° ; the 
analogous compound from 1:2:4:5-tetraminobenzene forms orange 
leaflets and melts at 143°, that from 2:3:4:5-tetraminotoluene form¬ 
ing silky, yellow needles and melting at 153°. Alcoholic sodium 
©thoxide converts the last of these into the compound O 23 H 20 O 6 hT 4 , 
which is a yellow powder decomposing at 220°. W. A. D. 


Isatin and its Derivatives. By Leo Marchlewski and, J. 
SosNOWSia (Ber., 1901, 34, 2294—2298).—By the action of nitrous 
acid, isatic acid is converted into o-hydroxyhenzoylformic add , 
OII• 0 U 1I, * CO*C0 2 II, which forms a yellow sodium salt, and condenses 
with o-phenylenediamine to 2-hydroxy-3~o-hydroxyplienylqumoxaline, 

thus confirming the constitution assigned 

to the latter compound (this vol, i, 415). By distilling the barium 
salt of the sulphonic acid, the dihydroxy-compound is converted into 


coumarophenazine. 


ft 

? A 




o- 


Ethoxycoumarophenazine , 


o- 


H 4 -c:N-c-OH:c-OEfe ,. 

—An-B-ohAii ’ prepared b ? tbe 


action of nitrous acid on the condensation product of acetylisatin 
with ethoxy-o-phenylenediamine, crystallises in minute, white needles 
and melts at 162*5°. 

2~Hydroxy~7-ethoxy-$-o-hydroxyphenylquinoxaline } 

OH- C 0 H 4 -C:iSk 

oh-c:n >G6Hs 0Et ’ 
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prepared by the action of etboxy-o-phenylenediamine on hydroxybenzoyl- 
formic acid, crystallises in yellow needles and melts at 242™—243°. 


T. M. L. 


Constitution of Urazines. By Max Busch (Ber t} 1901, 84, 
2311—2320, See this vol., i, 488).—The following new compounds, 
obtained by methods previously described ( loc . cit), were prepared:— 
ethyl 2-pJmiyl-5-methylphenylcarhazide-I-carboxylate, which crystallises 
in small, colourless needles and melts at 164—165°; ethyl 2-phenyl- 
i-inethytyhenylsemicarbazidecarboxylate, which crystallises in prisms 


N'C(OH) 

melting at 117°; 1 -phenylA-methylanilinourazole ,^^ # ^^>N*NMePh, 


which crystallises in lustrous, colourless leaflets, melts at 167—168°, 
forms a methyl ether which crystallises in clusters of small needles 
softening at 101° and melting at 103°, and, when treated with hydr- 
iodic acid, forms l-phenyl-4-anilinourazole ; ethyl 2-phenyl-i : 5-dibenzyl- 
carbazide-l-carboxylate , which crystallises in four-sided tablets, melts 
at 105°, and, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields pkenyldibenzyl- 


urazine , 


CHgPh-N-CO-NPh 
CHoPh-N-CO-NH 5 


which crystallises in colourless leaflets, 


melts at 180°, has a neutral reaction, and is the first known urazine 


(see Busch, loc. cit). 


It. PI. P. 


Syntheses in the IJrazol© Series. By Max Busch and Alfred 
Grohmann {Ber., 1901, 34, 2320—2331).—Urazoles and thiourazoles 
(from the thiocarbazides NP' 2 *NH*CS'NR*NPI*C0 2 Et) have been pre¬ 
pared by methods previously described (this vol., i, 4S8). Ethyl 
2-phenyl-5-p-anisylcarbazide-l-carboxylate crystallises in small, colour¬ 
less needles and melts at 161—162°. Ethyl 2-p-cmisyl-5~phenylcarbazide- 
1 -carboxylate crystallises in aggregates of small, slender needles and 
melts at 184°. Ethyl o.-naphthylcarbazinate crystallises in leaflets and 
melts at 107—108°, and the chloride, O 10 BT r -N(OOCl)*NPI*CO 2 Et, melts 
about 115°; 1 - a-naphthyl-k-aminourazole crystallises in compact 

tablets, which soften at 196° and melt at 201°. Ethyl ft-naphthylcarb- 
azinate crystallises in needles and melts at 105*5°; the analogous 
chloride crystallises in silky needles and melts at 139°, and l-fi~naph- 
thylA-aminoumzole crystallises in lustrous, white leaflets melting at 
265° The naphthylaminourazoles, when treated with nitrous acid, 
yield the naphthylurazoles, a-naphthylurazole crystallises in clusters of 
lustrous, small needles melting at 233—234°, and fi-naphthylurazole in 
mossy needles melting at 287°. 

Ethyl 2 : 4c-diphenylthiose?nicarbazide-l-carhoxylate , 
NHPh-CS-NPh-2JH-00 ? Et, 

crystallises in slender needles, melts at 145°, and, when hydrolysed, 


yields 1 : 4 -diphenyl~5~tliioumzQle } 


n:c(oh) 

NPh-CS 


>KPh, 


which crystallises 


in small, slender needles melting at 214—215° 4:-Ammo-5-thio-l- 
phenylurazole crystallises in felted needles, melts and decomposes at 
191—192°, and, when treated with nitrous acid, yields 5-ihioA-phenyl- 
wrazole , which crystallises in laminae melting at 229—230°, and a 
macrocrystalline powder melting at 220°, which is probably a disul¬ 
phide. Ethyl 2 : 5-phenylthiocarbazide -1 -carboxylate crystallises in white 
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leaflets melting at 138°, and 5~thio- 1 -phenyl-banilinourazole melts at 
184°. Ethyl-2-phenyl-5-p-tolylthiocarbazide-l -carboxylaie crystallises in 
clusters of small needles melting at 133°, and 54hio-i-p4oluidino-l- 
phenylurazole in slender needles melting at 190°. Ethyl p-tolylhydr- 
azine-os-thiocarbonylchloride-fi-carboxylate was obtained In the form of 
yellowish needles melting at 109—110°, ethyl 5 -phenyl-2--$4olylthiocarb- 
azide-l-carboxylate as compact crystals melting at 125°, and 5-thio- 4~ 
anilino~l-j}4olylumzole as slender needles melting at 219°. 

R H. P. 

1 :4-Dialkylurazoles. By Max Busch and C. Heinrichs (Ber., 
1901, 84, 2331—2339).—The a-carbonyl chlorides of carbazinates 
react with primary amines, forming 2 : 4-dialkylsemicarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylates, which, when hydrolysed, yield 1 : 4-dialkylurazoles. 

Ethyl 2-phenyl-4:-?nethylsemicarbazide-l-carboxylate } 
NHMe*CO-NPh-HH-0O 2 Et, 

crystallises in colourless needles and melts at 131°; 1 -phenylA-methyl- 

NPh—Ef 

urazole y ^ ^ crystallises in lustrous, colourless needles, 

melts at 224°, forms Esodium salt which crystallises in lustrous, small, 
felted needles, and, when treated with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, an acetyl derivative which crystallises In colourless ’ needles 
and melts at 129°. Ethyl 2-phenyl-i-methylsemicarhazide~l-carboxylate 
crystallises In nodules of small, colourless needles melting at 113°; 
l-pdienyl-i-methylurazole crystallises in lustrous laminse and melts at 
174°. Ethyl 2-2rfienyl-4:-benzyl8e i micarbazide-l”carboxylate crystallises in 
clusters of needles melting at 143—144°, and 1 -phenyl-i-benzylumzole 
in tablets melting at 232°. Ethyl 2 :4- diphenylsemicarbazide-l-carb - 
oxylate crystallises (with jEtOIT) in prisms melting at 123° (without 
the alcohol of crystallisation at 131°) ; 2 : 4 -diphenylurazole crystallises 
in lustrous leaflets, melts at 163°, and forms potassium (small, felted 
needles), sodium (lustrous needles), and calcium salts (microscopic 
leaflets), an acetyl derivative, which crystallises In long, silky needles 

NPh—N 

melting at 166°, and a methyl ether (probably), 

which crystallises in long, brittle needles melting at 134°. Ethyl 
2~phenylA~p4olylse i )nicarbazide-l-carboxylate crystallises in leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 134°, and 1 -phenyl-i-p4olyluvazole in small, slender, felted 
needles melting at 189—190°. Ethyl p4olylcarbazinate crystallises In 
pale yellow, compact needles melting at 89—90°, the chloride of the 
a-carboxylate In small, white needles melting at 94°, ethyl 4- phenyl-2 -p- 
tolylsemicarbazide-l-carboxylate in very lustrous, flat needles melting at 
96—97°, and i-phenyl-l~^4olylurazole in lustrous laminae which soften 
at 195° and melt at 201° K. H. P. 

Triazan Derivatives. III. By Hugo Voswincicel (Ber., 1901, . 
34, 2349—2354. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 958; and this vol., i, 53).—- 
p- ChlorophenylmethyhycXomethylenetriazan hydrochloride , 

0 c H 4 Cl-N<||>CHMe,H01 J 

is prepared by reducing chlorophenylmethoxycycfomethylenetriazan 
with stannous chloride in alcoholic solution (loc, cit.) ; from hydro- 
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chloric acid, the salt crystallises in colourless leaflets, from alcohol and 
ether in prisms containing alcohol which melt at 100°; the dry salt 
melts at 197°. The free base is an oil which readily decomposes. 

On reducing chlorophenylmethoxycyc/omethylenetriazan with a 
boiling aqueous solution of ammonium sulphide, jp-chlorophenylhy- 
drazine (m. p. 88°) is formed. 

All attempts to prepare derivatives of phenyltriazan by reduction 
of plienylnitrosohydrazine or its acyl derivatives failed. 

Benzoylphenylniirosohydrazine, NO*NPh*NHBz, prepared by the 
action of nitrous acid on benzoylphenylhydrazine in alcoholic suspension, 
crystallises in yellow needles melting and decomposing at 110°. This 
substance gives LiebermamTs reaction, dissolves in sulphuric acid 
forming a carmine solution, and also in aqueous alkalis and ammonia. 

Potassium plienylnitrosohydrazine sulphonale, NO*NPh*NIT*S0 3 K, 
prepared by the action of nitrous acid on potassium phenylhydrazine- 
sulphonate, forms yellowish-white needles which decompose at 250°, 
dissolve readily in alkalis, and give Liebermann’s reaction. 

K. J. P. 0. 


Base from N-Methyltriphen oxazineplienazoniu m Salts 
(N-Methyltriplienazinoxazinecarbazole). By Emil Diepolder 
(Per., 1901, 34, 2272—2276).—N -Methyltriphenoxazinephenazonium 
nitrate , € 25 B 1S 0 4 N 4 ,2H 3 0, crystallises in golden needles ; it is prepared 
in manner similar to the chloride (Abstr., 1900, i, 192), but a better 
yield is obtained. The chloride is reduced to a leueo-compound by 
stannous chloride, or by zinc dust and acetic acid. Sodium hydroxide 
precipitates from a solution of the nitrate an anhydro-base , G 25 H l7 ONg, 
which is regarded as IR-methyUriphenazinoxazinecarbazole , 


< .NMe*9:OH-9=N^ 
G « i\q- —Oil 


the liydroxyl group being assumed to wander from the nitrogen atom 
to a carbon atom, and then to be eliminated with a hydrogen 
atom to form a new five-membered ring; the base contains seven 
rings and is exceedingly stable; it does not melt at 330°, is not 
attacked by sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, and is not decom¬ 
posed by heating at 200° with dilute sulphuric acid; it is obtained in 
needles with a bronze-like lustre when sublimed, or when crystallised 
from ethyl benzoate, but crystallises from nitrobenzene or benzene 
with a green lustre; it dissolves in 25 parts of boiling nitrobenzene, 
30 parts of boiling ethyl benzoate, 200 parts of boiling chloroform, and 
600 parts of boiling benzene. The hydrochloride, C 25 H 17 0N 3 ,HC1,2H 2 0, 
forms needles having a greenish lustre ; the platiniehloride , 
(G 25 PI l 7 ON 3 ) 2 } H 2 PtCl c , 

is a flOccident, blue precipitate. When decomposed by alkalis,*the 
an hydro-base gives methyl-o-aminophenol, hydroxyaposafranone, and a 
substance which melts at 240°, crystallises from a mixture of benzene 
and alcohol in brown needles with a green lustre, and is perhaps 

■ , • jtsfrzzxG G H 9 --NMe*O 0 H/OH 

ohydroxymethylamlmoaposafranone, * U® *\q 0 4 

vgu/ JM Jrii / 

T. M. L. 
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Azo-derivatives of o-Nitro-p-toluidine. By Karl Elbs and B. 
Schwarz (/. p\ Ghem ., 1901, [ii], 562—568).—The mixture of 
jp-diamino-o-azoxytoluene and ^-diamino-o-azotoltiene, obtained in the 
electrolytic reduction of o-nitro-jotoluidine (Absfcr., 1899, i, 270), 
forms mixed crystals melting at 132—133°; the two substances can 
only be separated by recrystallisation of their hydrochlorides. The 
pure azo-derivative can be obtained free from the azoxy-compoimd by- 
converting the latter into diammohydroxyazotoluene by means of sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

ypDiamino-o-azoxytoluene, U 2 0(C r) H 3 Me*KH 2 ) 2 , crystallises in 
golden-yellow, silky needles melting at 148—148"5°; the dihydro - 
chloride forms pale yellow^ lustrous leaflets, which decompose on heat¬ 
ing without melting ; the platmichloride, pale yellow, microscopic 
needles; the sulphate , yellowish needles. The diacetyl derivative, 
C 14 H 14 03ST 4 (0 Ac) 2 , forms dirty yellow crystals, melting and decompos¬ 
ing at 280—281°. 

ip-Diamino-o-azotoluene, N 2 (C 6 HoMe*KH 2 ) 2 , prepared most easily 
by the oxidation of the corresponding liydrazo-derivative by sodium 
hydroxide and air, forms dark red needles or bronze-coloured leaflets 
melting at 158—159°. The hydrochloride crystallises in thin, pale 
brown leaflets, which decompose without melting, and are less soluble 
in dilute hydrochloric acid than the hydrochloride of the azoxy-deriva- 
tive ; the platinichloride forms a pale brown powder ; the sulphate , 
microscopic, pale brown needles. 

^-Dimiino-m-hydroxy-o-azolohiene, 

N Il 2 * G 6 H 3 Me*N 2 * C 0 H 3 Me(OH) *NH 3 , 
is prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric" acid at 100° on 
^-diamino-o-azoxytoluene; on pouring the product into water, the sul¬ 
phate separates. The hydroxyazo-compound crystallises in deep red 
needles melting and decomposing at 176—178°; the sulphate forms 
dark reddish-brown leaves. 

p-Diamino-o-hydrazotolnone, N 2 H 4 ( KH 2 • CyPLMe) 2 , is best prepared 
by the electrolytic reduction either of the azo- or the azoxy-compound, 
or of a mixture of the two dissolved in dilute alcohol, in the presence 
of sodium acetate; the yield is 80 per cent, of the calculated quantity 
(compare loc* cit.). K. J. P. O. 

Sensitiveness of Diazo-compounds, especially of 3-Diazo- 
carbazole, to Light. Some new Derivatives of Carbazole. 
By Otto Ruff and Victor Stein (Ber., 1901, 34, 1668—1684).—The 
following methods give beautiful, brown photographic prints, with 
clear, permanent tones; the first method is used for positives and the 
second for negatives. 

I. A gelatin photographic paper, hardened with formaldehyde, is 
saturated on the prepared side with a 2 per cent, solution of diazo- 
carbazole zincochloride, dried, and exposed to light passing through 
the positive; the print is developed and fixed by a 1 per cent, alkaline 
solution of a-naphthol, which produces an orange-yellow picture which 
is toned to brown by a bath of dilute acetic acid. The light passing 
through the clear parts of the positive destroys the diazo-salt and 
renders it unable to combine with the naphthol to form a dye; Using 
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/3-naphtiioI, pliloroglucinol, resorcinol, or m-tolylenediamine instead of 
a-naphthol, dark red, violet, yellowish-brown, or brownish-violet prints 
are respectively obtained, 

II, The paper is soaked in a solution containing sodium carbazole- 
diazosulphonate and a naphthol or an amine, dried, and exposed under 
the negative; where light passes through, the formation of a dye 
occurs, and the print is fixed by washing with hot water, dilute 
sodium hydroxide, cold water, dilute acetic acid, and finally water. 
The following colours are produced by certain naphthols ; a-naphthol 
brown, /5-naphthol red, 2-naphthol-6- and -4-sulphonic acids violet, 
the 3 : 6-disulphonic acid bluish-violet, and m-tolylenediamine brown. 

The prints are permanent, and the original unexposed paper can be 
kept for long periods without" ill effects. 

The following facts are established with regard to the action of 
light on substituted diazobenzene chlorides. Those which contain a 
negative group (0H,NQ 2 ,C0 2 H) in the para-position are more sensitive 
than those containing a similarly situated positive group (C1,CH 3 ); 
the influence of the nitro-group is greatest. Ortho- and para-substi¬ 
tuted groups have about the same effect, either in increasing or 
decreasing sensitiveness; this effect is always less than the effect of a 
meta-group. In the case of diazo-salts derived from different nuclei, 
the sensitiveness to light increases with the 14 number of atoms in the 
nucleus 57 ; thus the diazo-sa.lt from 3-aminocarbazole is nearly five times 
as sensitive as that from jp-toluidine. As regards the decomposition of 
diazo- and tetrazo-compounds, an equal number of diazo-groups are 
destroyed by light in the same time ; thus the same number of minutes 
is necessary to decompose completely the diazo-salt from an 27/40 
solution of |>aminodiphenyl as from an 27/20 solution of benzidine. 

Niiroso-S-nitrocarbazole, obtained by passing gaseous nitrous acid, 
evolved from starch and nitric acid, into carbazole dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid, crystallises from alcohol in bright yellow needles, 
melts at 166*5° (corn), and on boiling with amyl alcohol yields 
3-nitrocarbazole (m. p. 208*5° corr.; Mazzara, Abstr., 1891, 570, 
and Votocka, Rozp'avy ceshe Ahad., 5, ii, No. 22, give 209° and 210° re¬ 
spectively). When reduced with stannous chloride, it gives 3-amino¬ 
carbazole, which darkens at 240° and melts and decomposes at 
259° (corr., Mazzara gives 246—248°, Yotocka 248° and 256°). 
3-Diazocarbazole chloride yields well-defined salts with zinc chloride 
and mercuric chloride; the dyes derived from it are of small tinctorial 
value. . Sodium carbazolediazosidphonate apparently exists in two 
modifications; the labile form is orange-yellow and changes to the 
stable form on heating with water, from which the latter crystallises 
in needles. When reduced with sodium amalgam, sodium carbazole -3- 
hydrazinosulphonate is obtained in yellowish, ill-defined crystals. 
3 -Hydroxycarbazole is only formed in small quantity (10 per cent.) on 
boiling 3-diazocarbazole with water; it crystallises from xylene in 
small, feebly yellow needles, melts at 260—261° (corr.), and yields a 
diacetyl derivative, crystallising in colourless needles and melting at 
113—114°. 

When 3-aminocarbazole is heated with acetic anhydride for 8 hours 
at 180°, a mixture of the diacetyl and triacetyl derivatives is obtained j 
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the former crystallises from absolute alcohol in microscopic needles 
and melts at 199*5° (corn), whilst the latter forms larger needles 
and melts at 174'5° (corr.). On nitration at 60°, the triaeetyl 
derivative yields nitrodmcetyl-S-aminocarhazole, which crystallises from 
alcohol in small, yellow needles and melts at 199*5° (corn). 

W. A. D. 

Action of Alkylmalonic Esters on Diazonium Chlorides. By 
G. Favrel ( Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1336—1338).—The alkylmalonic 
esters react with diazoninm chlorides in accordance with the follow¬ 
ing equation, Ph-N:N-0H + 0HR(C0 2 Et) 2 = Pii-NH*N:CR*C0 2 Et + 
C0 2 + Et*0H, yielding substituted hydrazones of the pyruvic acid 
series. The reaction lias been generalised by employing the ethyl 
esters of both methyl- and ethyl-malonic acids and the diazonium salts 
derived from aniline and the toluidines. G. T. M. 

Synthesis of o-Azidobenzaldehyde [o-Triazobenzaldehyde]. 
By Eugen Bamberger and Ed. Demuth (Ber., 1901, 34, 2292—2293). 
—o-Triazobenzaldehyde, CHOC 6 H 4 *]Sr 3 , can be synthesised by the 
action of azoimide on o-diazobenzaldehyde, and is identical with the 
substance prepared indirectly from indiazonoxime (this voh, i, 392). 

T. M. L. 

Combination of Sodium Tetrazoditolyldisulphonate with 
/3-Naphthylethylamine. Production of a Colouring- Matter. 
By Alphonse Seyewetz and Blano (Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 38—41). 

-—The action of /3-naphthylethylamine hydrochloride on sodium tetrazo¬ 
ditolyldisulphonate in presence of water yields a yellow oil which 
gradually becomes crystalline, and can be recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol (3 :10) at a temperature not exceeding 80°. It has the com¬ 
position C 1 oH G Me 2 [NH*H(SO 3 H) i C 10 H a # hrB[Efc] 2 , decomposes at about 
160° without melting, and is insoluble in ether, benzene, or chloro¬ 
form. When exposed to light, it is converted into a red colouring 
matter. C 12 H a Me 2 (No*C 10 H 0 'NHEfc) 2 , which decomposes at 150° with¬ 
out melting, is somewhat soluble in alcohol, very slightly so in ether, 
and insoluble in dilute acids, but dissolves readily in acetone or 
acetic acid. It is identical with the colouring matter obtained by 
the action of naphthylethylamine hydrochloride on tetrazotolidine. 

c. h. b. 

Precipitability of Proteids by Chloroform. By Friedrich 
KeDger (Zeit. Biol. , 1901, 41, 341—359),—The paper is largely occu¬ 
pied with a discussion of the results of others relating to the applic¬ 
ability of chloroform as a means of precipitating and separating pro¬ 
teids. Special attention was given to a proteid named mucosalbumin, 
which was precipitated by chloroform from extracts of mucous mem¬ 
branes of the stomach and intestine. Analyses do not give concordant 
results. W, D. JEL 

Compounds of certain Proteids with Hydrogen Chloride. 
By Walter Ere (Zeit. Biol, 1901, 41 , 309—330).—Proteids behave 
toward hydrogen chloride as bases, and form salts with it. These 
proteid salts show hydrolytic dissociation to a great extent, and thus 
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the various contradictory statements regarding the acid compounds of 
proteids are explained. 

Hetero-albumose, phyto-vitellin, egg-albumin, and serum-albumin 
were the proteids experimented with, and were prepared in a pure 
condition. They show different maximal acid capacities, and dissocia¬ 
tion curves of different slopes. These properties are regarded as 
characteristic of the individual proteids. W. D. H. 

Glucoproteins as new chemically definite Culture Media 
for the Study of Micro-organisms. By Charles Lepjerre 
(GompU rend., 1901, 133, 113—116).—In theglucoproteins, the author 
finds a simple material of definite chemical character, from which a 
great number of micro-organisms (pathogenic and otherwise) are able 
to obtain their nitrogen. Ey the hydrolysis of proteids or gelatin at 
100° by barium hydroxide (a modification of Schiitzenberger’s method, 
Abstr., 1886, 270), a series of glucoproteins have been prepared in a 
pure and crystalline state. They have the general formula C w H 2 . }1 0 4 N 2 
(where n~ 6—11); from gelatin, the members of the series with six 
and seven carbon atoms have been obtained; from albumin or fibrin, 
the members with 8, 9, 10, and 11 carbon atoms. The constitution of 
the substance with seven carbon atoms is thus represented: 

CO 2 II-CH 2 -NH*[CH 2 ] 2 *HH-CHMe*C0 2 H. 

The culture-media consist of water (100 grams), glucoprotein 
(T5—2 grams), glycerol, dextrose, or sucrose (2—3 grams), sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate (each 0*5 gram), calcium glycero¬ 
phosphate (0*2—0*3 gram), and potassium hydrogen carbonate 
(0*1—0’2 gram). 

The author has observed that certain bacteria prefer certain gluco¬ 
proteins. K. J. P, O. 

Action of Nascent Chlorine on Casein. Ey Josef ITabermann 
and E. Eiirenfeld (Zeii. physiol , Chem 1901, 32, 467 — 475).—Casein 
is dissolved in 5 per cent, potassium hydroxide mixed with finely 
divided potassium chlorate, and treated for some 48 hours at the 
ordinary temperature with hydrogen chloride. A fioeculent precipitate 
is produced on the addition of water, and this, although free from 
phosphorus and containing some 13—14 per cent, of chlorine yields, on 
treatment with hydrochloric acid and.stannous chloride, with bromine 
water or on fusion with potassium hydroxide, products practically 
identical with those obtained from casein itself under similar treat¬ 
ment. , J, J. S. 

Formation of Leucinimide by the Peptic and Trypsic Fer¬ 
mentation of Oxyhsemoglobin and of Globin. By Sergei 
Salaskin {Zeii. physiol . Chem., 1901, 32, 592—597).—A leucinimide 
melting at 295—296°, and apparently identical with the substance 
described by Cohn (Abstr., 1896, i, 658), has been obtained by the 
trypsic fermentation of oxyhsemoglobin. A similar compound is also 
formed by the peptic fermentation of this substance, but no product of 
definite melting point was obtained, fusion occurring at temperatures 
ranging from 250° to 273—274°. J. J, S. 
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. Protexiiochrome. By Feed. Klug {Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1901, 80, 
194—198).—Pancreatic tissue was allowed to digest Itself, and the 
product shaken with alcohol and ether and centrifugalised ; the sub¬ 
stance, pwteinoclirome , which gives the characteristic violet-red 
coloration with chlorine water is present in the lowest strata. By 
repeated eentrifugalising with ether, it is claimed that the substance 
was obtained in a pure condition, and to it the formula C 4 H S (XN Is 
assigned. W. D. 3EL 

Preparation and Analysis of some Nucleic Acids. By P. A. 
Levene (Zeit. physiol. Chem 1901, 32, 541—551).—In addition to 
the analyses previously given (this vol., i, 299), numbers are now 
given for acids obtained from spleen and from yeast. 


Nucleic acid from C. H. N. P. 

Spleen . 36*40 5*24 17-30 9*03 

Yeast. 36*85 4*57 17*89 8*93 

J. J. S. 


Albumin Peptones. By Gael Paal {Chem. Centr ., 1901, i, 
1338—1339 * from Festschr. TJniv . Erlangen zur Feier 3. K. II. des Prinz - 
regenten Luiipold. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 456).—Albumin peptones 
have been isolated from the mixture of hydrochlorides of albumoses 
and peptones obtained by digesting egg-albumin with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. In one case, the albumoses were removed by saturating the 
aqueous solution with ammonium sulphate. The concentrated solu¬ 
tion of the free peptones prepared from the hydrochlorides, when 
poured into absolute alcohol, gave a precipitate which contained 
G 44*50 and N 14*87, whilst the filtrate yielded a residue containing 
C 47*77 and N 12*55 per cent. In a second experiment, the albumoses 
were removed by saturating the aqueous solution with zinc sulphate, 
and treating the filtrate with phosphotungstic acid. The solution of 
the peptones obtained from the precipitate in this case gave a pre¬ 
cipitate with alcohol which contained G 50*10 and N 15*58, the residue 
from the filtrate containing G 52*63 and N 13*76 per cent. The 
filtrate from the phospho tungstic acid precipitate after removing the 
acids yielded a peptone insoluble in alcohol and containing O 40*71 
and N 9*6, and a soluble peptone containing O 44*28 and N 11*37 per 
cent. Both these substances give only a faint biuret reaction, and are 
to be regarded as intermediate products, being related, on the one 
hand, to the real peptones which are precipitated by phospho tungstic 
acid, and on the other hand to the amino-acids. The peptones 
obtained in the first case by means of ammonium sulphate must 
therefor© consist of a mixture of real peptones with intermediate 
products. E. W. W. 

Intracellular Diastases of the Amoeba. By II. Mouton 
{Gompt. rend., 1901, 133, 244—246),—A species of amoeba existing 
abundantly in garden soil was found to contain a diastase capable of 
liquefying gelatin and digesting dead microbes in presence of chloro¬ 
form. It also acts distinctly on albumin coagulated by heat, but 
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seems to be without action on fibrin previously heated to 58°. The 
activity of the diastase is shown only in feebly alkaline media and is 
destroyed at a temperature of 60°. C. H. B. 

Production of Caseas© by a Parasitic Streptothrix. By 
E. Bodin and 0. Lenormand (Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 1901, 15, 279-^-288). 
—The parasitic Streptothrix , Oospora of the Microsporum, found in the 
horse (Arch, de parasite 1899, 362 and 606), forms, in culture liquids, 
a diastase which, like rennet, coagulates casein and casease. The 
largest amount of casease formed in neutral media, which contain 
dextrose and peptone, is found when the whole of the dextrose has 
been assimilated. Casease liquefies gelatin. XL XX. P. 

Synthetic Action of the Maltas© of Yeast. By Oskar 
Emmerlxng (Ber., 1901, 34, 2206—2207).—A reply to Hill (this 
voL, i, 452). B. II. P. 

Contribution to the Study of the Oxydases. By J . Sarthou 
(J. Pharm ., [vi], 13, 464—465).—Schinoxydase (Abstr,, 1900, i, 575), 
purified by dialysis followed by precipitation by alcohol, contained 
N, 6°283 ; S, 0*210,* ash (containing iron and calcium), 1*336 per cent, 
with unweighable traces of phosphorus. This composition suggests 
that schinoxydase should perhaps be classed with the nucleins. It 
somewhat resembles an enzyme extracted by Slowtzoff from potato 
and cabbage, with the difference, however, that the enzyme from 
potato contains no phosphorus, and acts in a feebly alkaline medium, 
whilst schinoxydase acts in a neutral one. The author believes 
that although all the known oxidising enzymes may belong to one 
group of compounds, they are nevertheless specifically distinct sub¬ 
stances, and that for the production of a given phenomenon one of 
them could not be replaced by another. M. J. S. 

o-Mercuridibenzoic Acid. By Leone Pesci (Atti Real. Accad, 
Lined , 1901, [v], 10, i, 413. Compare Abstr,, 1900, i, 546).— Sodium 
o ~sidphonier cur ibenzoate, S(Hg*0 ( jH 4 'C0 a ’N , a) 2 , obtained by mixing con- 
centrated solutions of equivalent quantities of sodium 0 -hydroxymer- 
curibenzoate and sodium sulphide, crystallises from alcohol in thin 
needles. The corresponding acid forms a readily decomposable, gela¬ 
tinous mass. When an aqueous solution of the sodium salt is boiled 
in a reflux apparatus, mercuric sulphide separates and sodium o-mer- 
curidibenzoate is obtained. 

o-Mercuridibenzoic acid , Hg(C 0 H 4 • C0. 2 H) 2 , crystallises from alcohol 
in shining needles which are insoluble in water and on heating de¬ 
compose without melting. Its calcium salt separates from water in 
white, mammillary masses. T. XT. P. 
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Polymerisation of DiisopropenyL By Iwan L. Kondakoff 
(J. pr. Oliem 1901, [ii], 04, 109—110. Compare this voL, i, 62).— 
Diwopropenyl is partially polymerised by alcoholic potash (loc. cit.). 
If it is exposed to diffused light for several months, air being 
excluded, it becomes completely transformed into a white solid, which 
resembles indiarubber in properties, is insoluble in most solvents, 
but soluble in benzene, and reacts with bromine, evolving hydrogen 
bromide. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Ethyl Alcohol on Barium Ethoxid©. Synthesis of 
ra-Butyl Alcohol. By Marcel Guerbet {Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 
300—302. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 471, 472, and this voL, i, 182, 
and 307).—^-Butyl alcohol is formed when a concentrated (28*5 per 
cent.) solution of barium ethoxide in ethyl alcohol is heated in sealed 
tubes at 230—240° for about 3 days, the yield being 3 grams from 
500 grams of the ethoxide. J. J. S. 

Oxidation of Propylene Glycol byMycodermaAceti. By Andrei 
Klxng {Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 231—233).—Propylene glycol is 
oxidised by Mycoderma aceti in much the same way as by the sorbose 
bacterium (Abstr., 1899, i, 323 ; 1900, i, 129), and is converted into 
acetol, CH 3 *COCH 2 -QH. C. EL B. 

Isomeric ssoButylene Ohlorohydrins and the Decomposition 
of Mixed Ethers by Hydrogen Haloids. By Arthur Michael 
[and, in part, V. L. Leighton and F. D. Wilson] {J. pr. Chem 1901, 
[ii], 64, 102—109. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 321).—The chloro- 
hydrin obtained by Butleroff (. Anncilen , 1860, 144, 125) from iso - 
butylene and hypochlorous acid and investigated by Henry {Bull. Bog, 
Chim 1876, [ii], 20, 24), was thought by them to be represented by 
the formula CMe 2 Cl*CH 2 *OH. In the case of propylene and hypo- 
chlorous acid, the author found {loc. cit.) that the hydroxyl group 
became attached to the carbon atom poorest in hydrogen. isoBufcyl- 
ene chlorohydrin boils at 128—129°, and has a sp. gr. 1*0663 at 20°. 
Since with phosphoric oxide this chlorohydrin yields the two chlorow- 
butylenes CH 2 ICMe*CH 2 Cl and CMe 2 IOHCl, it has the formula 
OH*CMe 2 *CH 2 Cl, Oi the two chloro^sobutylenes, climethylehloro- 
ethylene is not attacked by boiling alcoholic potash, and represents 75 
per cent, of the mixture. 

i’soButylene oxide yields, with hydrogen chloride, a mixture of two 
chlorohydrins, CMe 2 Cl*OH 2 • OH and QH*CMe 2 *CH 2 Cl. The mixture 
boils at 127—130°, and has a sp. gr. 1*0587 at 20°. 

The decomposition of mixed ethers by hydrogen haloids, according to 
Ferreira da Silva {Ann. Chim. Phys 1875, [v], 7, 429), results in the 
halogen becoming attached to the smaller alkyl radicle. The author 
finds that ethyl propyl ether and hydrogen iodide yield 2 parts of ethyl 
iodide and 1 part of propyl iodide; propyl m>propyl ether both propyl 

yol. lxxx. i. y y 
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and isopropyl iodide, but methyl propyl ether gives only traces of propyl 
iodide. From these and earlier experiments (Zoo. cit.) 9 the author 
deduces rules for the decomposition of mixed ethers by hydrogen 
haloids. K. J. P, 0. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on the Grlycol from isoButaldehyde 
and isoV aleraldehyde. By Yiotor Lowy and Fritz Winterstein 
(Monatsk.) 1901, 22, 398—414. Compare Lilienfeld and Tans, Abstr., 
1898, i, 508),—"When the glycol (Fossek, Abstr., 1891, 31) is heated 
with 30 per cent, sulphuric acid for 8 hours at 150°, it yields on 
fractional distillation three liquids boiling respectively at 112°, 140°, 
and 175° under the ordinary pressure, and a fourth boiling at 140° 
under 18 mm. pressure. The first of these is a hydrocarbon , C 9 H 16 , 
which does not solidify at —18°, with bromine yields a dibromide , and 
on oxidation with aqueous potassium permanganate gives a mixture of 
isobutyric and isovaleric acids; its structure is therefore probably 

9®2 _ >o:ohp^. 

(Meg 

The substance boiling at 140°, 0 9 H 13 0, does not interact with zinc 
ethyl and fails to yield an oxime; it is therefore not an aldehyde, but 

probably an oxide, >° 01 Tte 

substance boiling at 140° under 18 mm. pressure is an oxide , C ls H a6 0 2 , 
which is not changed by digesting with water for 10 hours at 100°; 
it regenerates the parent glycol on heating with 50 per cent, hydro- 
bromic acid for 6 hours at 150°, and boiling the product for 10 hours 
with aqueous potassium carbonate. 

The liquid boiling at 175° is apparently not a pure substance ; 
analyses point to the formula 0 c TI 12 O, but its molecular weight is 
about 150—-160. It does not interact with either zinc ethyl or 
acetic anhydride. W. A. D. 

Dissociation of the Alkyl Nitrates, Sulphates, and Haloids. 
By John IJ. Nef (Annalen, 1901, 318, 1—57. Compare Abstr., 
1900, i, 4).—Olefines and mixed ethers are simultaneously produced 
when the alkyl haloids are treated with sodium ethoxide or alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The formation of the hydrocarbons was formerly 
assumed to be due to an “alkylene” decomposition, but since the 
alkyl nitrates and the mono- and di-alkyl sulphates do not yield 
olefines under these conditions, the author now supposes that, in all 
cases, the first change is an (i alkylidene dissociation,” and that if an 
unsaturated hydrocarbon is liberated, its production is due to a sub¬ 
sequent rearrangement of the alkylidene. 

The above generalisation, however, does not hold in the case of a 
tertiary nitrate, for bromotrimethylcarbyl nitrate, N0 2 # O CMe 2 *CH 2 Br, 
when treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide readily yields bromoiso- 
crotyh A study of the interaction of the butyl chlorides and iodides 
with sodium butyloxide shows that in every case isobutylene and 
an ether are produced; the decomposition of amyl chloride and iodide 
by sodium ethoxide gives rise to amvlene and the mixed ether, and 
the slower the rate of decomposition the greater is the yield of ' 
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w-Propyl sulphate, conveniently prepared by beating propyl iodide, 
silver sulphate, and ether in sealed tubes at 130°, is an oil boiling at 
120° under 20 mm. pressure, and having a sp. gr. 1*11 at 22*5°; it 
has an agreeable odour, and is only very slowly decomposed by water. 

Biisoamyl sulphate , obtained like the preceding ester, boils at 
140—145°under 15 mm,, and at 145—155° under 20 mm. pressure; 
the yield in this case is poor owing to a decomposition resulting in 
the deposition of coke and the formation of sulphurous acid. 

Ethyl chloride, when heated at 625°, either alone or in contact with 
pumice, is completely decomposed into ethylene and hydrogen chloride, 
but when passed over soda-lime at 350°, it yields hydrogen, methane, 
water, and ethyl alcohol, but very little ethylene. This difference is 
explained by assuming that at the lower temperature the chloride 
undergoes the alkylidene dissociation into hydrogen chloride and 
ethylidene, CHg*CH<^, the former product being fixed by the alkali, 
whilst the latter is successively oxidised by the same reagent into 
alcohol and acetic acid. Finally, these substances are also decomposed, 
yielding hydrogen, methane, water, and a carbonate. 

Experiments made on the decomposition of the propyl haloids by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution and by heat alone confirm the 
view that propylidene changes into the isomeric olefine even more 
readily than ethylene. Similar decompositions in the ^sobutyl series 
are assumed to lead to the formation of ^sobutylidene, an alkylidene 
capable of changing into any one of the three butylenes. skoButyl 
chloride, when heated at 500° in contact with pumice, dissociates 
completely into butylene and hydrogen chloride, but the vapours on 
cooling yield a considerable amount of -butyl chloride; a similar 
result is obtained with ^sobutyl bromide. The three butylenes are 
formed when these haloids are passed over heated soda-lime, but at 
temperatures above 600° a certain amount of decomposition occurs, 
resulting in the formation of hydrogen, methane, and propylene. 

The transformation of iso&mylidene into a- and /3-is osLmyle~n.es is also 
discussed, and the work of previous investigators on analogous com¬ 
pounds explained on the assumption that in these decompositions an 
alkylidene is the primary product. 

Diethyl sulphate, when heated at 220°, decomposes into ethylidene 
(2 mols.) and sulphuric acid (1 mol.) ; about 54 per cent, of the 
hypothetical hydrocarbon changes into olefine, whilst the remainder 
interacts with the acid, giving rise to carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, 
water, and carbon. Di-n-propyl sulphate decomposes in a similar 
manner, yielding propylene, &c. Bmoamyl sulphate decomposes into 
trimethylethylene, sulphur dioxide, a tarry product, and a small 
amount of carbon. Potassium ethyl sulphate, when heated at 
250—350°, gives off ethylene, ether, and ethyl alcohol; the wobutyl 
salt gives rise to wobutyl alcohol and butylene, and the ^soamyl salt 
yields trimethylethylene and ^soamyl alcohol. In each case, the 
organic products are accompanied by sulphur dioxide and water. These 
alkyl sulphates do not furnish olefines when treated with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide solution, the sole products under these conditions 
being the mixed ethers, CJB^n+i'OEt. The results are-interpreted by 

y V 2 
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assuming that the formation of olefin© in the decomposition by heat id 
due to the production of an alkylidene, and the subsequent transforma¬ 
tion of this substance into its stable isomeride. 

The phenomenon of etherification is assumed to be due to alkylidene 
dissociation, and the preparation of ether from alcohol by the agency 
of sulphuric acid and other dehydrating agents is discussed from the 
standpoint of this hypothesis. G. T. M. 

General Method for Preparing Chlorides of Organic Acids. 
By Hans Meyer (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 415—442).—The acid is heated 
with 5—-10 times its weight of thionyl chloride, usually at the boiling 
point of the latter, until completely dissolved ; the acid chlorides are 
generally soluble in the reagent, and can be easily isolated by volatilis¬ 
ing the excess of the latter. As only gaseous products (sulphur dioxide 
and hydrogen chloride) are formed in the action, the method is far 
preferable to that involving the use of phosphorus pentachloride. 
n-Hexoic, bromoacetic, arachic, and iK«undecenoic acids readily yield 
their chlorides ; brassic chloride , C 21 H 41 *C0C1, forms colourless crystals 
and melts at 14 °3 methyl hrassate, C 21 H 41 *C0 2 Me, crystallises from 
methyl alcohol in large, lustrous leaflets melting at 34—35°. The 
action of phosphorus trichloride on brassic and erucic acids yields, not 
the anhydrides as stated by Beiruer and Will (Abstr., 1887, 233), but 
. the chlorides of the acids. 

Thionyl chloride simply removes the water of crystallisation from 
oxalic acid, but converts succinic and camphoric acids into the an¬ 
hydrides; suberic and sebacic acids yield the dichlorides. Maleic, 
citraconic and itaconic acids give the corresponding anhydrides, 
but fumaric and mesaconic acids the chlorides. Bromosuccinic acid 
and malic acid readily yield chlorides, but dibromosuccinic acid is acted 
on only with difficulty, and then undergoes complex change. 

jp-Toluic, 0 - and wi-nitrobenzoic, o-chlorobenzoic, m-bromobenzoic, 
phenylacetic, cinnamic, anisic, and veratric acids all readily yield 
chlorides; from ^-nitrobenzoic acid a chloride is obtained only with 
difficulty, and from jp-bromobenzoic acid not at all. A negative group 
(NO a ,Br) in the ^-position thus inhibits the formation of chloride, but 
a positive group (OMe,Me) has no such influence. Veratric chloride , 
C 6 H 3 (OMe) 2 *COCl, forms colourless crystals, melts at 70°, and boils at 
275°; veratramide forms colourless crystals and melts at 164°. 

The chlorides of aromatic hydroxy-acids, which can be obtained only 
in exceptional cases by the ordinary methods, are as a mile easily pre¬ 
pared by using thionyl chloride. The 0 - and m-hydroxy-acids, salicylic, 
m-hydroxybenzoic, a- and / 3 -cresotic [C0 2 H:Me:0H = 1:2:5 and 
1:2; 3], bromo-/3-cresotic acid [C0 2 H; Me: OH: Br = 1 : 3 : 2 ; 5], nitro¬ 
ne resotic and a-resorcylic acids [CQ 2 H: (OH ) 2 = 1:3:5] all readily 
yield chlorides. Only those jt?-hydroxy-acids react, however, which 
contain a second hydroxyl group in the ortho-position relatively to 
the first; thus ^-hydroxybenzoic, /5-resorcylic [C0 2 H:(0H ) 2 = 1:2:4], 
and phloroglucinolcarboxylic acids do not yield chlorides, although 
protoeatechuic, gallic, and pyrogallolcarboxylic acids [C0 2 H;(0H) 3 « 
1 : 2 ; 3 : 4] readily do so. Terephthalic acid is not acted on by thionyl 
chloride, but {sophthalic acid readily yields a chloride; phthalic acid is 
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converted Into the anhydride. 3-Bromo-4-hydroxy~ and 3 ; 5-dibromo- 
4-hydroxy-benzoie acids readily yield their chlorides, but vanillic acid 
gives an indefinite product. a-Hyclroxynicotinle acid gives a syrupy 
chloride, but o-coumaric acid undergoes complex decomposition; 
mandelic acid is remarkable in yielding benzaldehyde only. 

Methyl m»hydroxybenzoate melts at 57°; methyl p -coumarate crystal¬ 
lises from methyl alcohol in yellow needles melting at 126°, and 
methyl 1 -hydroxynicotinate from acetone in colourless plates melting 
at 164°. W. A. D. 

Formation of /3-Hydroxy-a-metfoylbntyric Acid in tlx© Action 
of Barium Hydroxide on Jalapin. By Nicolai Kromer (Arch. 
Fharm 1901, 289, 373—384).—The product of the action of barium 
hydroxide on jalapin is acidified, freed from the volatile acids, a-methyl- 
butyrie acid, and tiglic acid, by distilling in steam, and then extracted 
■with dry ether, which dissolves two acids. The barium salts of these 
are separated by alcohol, in which only one is soluble. From the in¬ 
soluble barium salt, /3-hydroxy-a-methylbutyric acid, 

CHMe(OH) • CHMe • C0 2 K, 

is Isolated, and from the soluble barium salt a liquid is obtained which 
consists of a mixture of 1 part of hydroxymethylbutyric acid and 3 
parts of the ester anhydride , 

OH • CHMe • CHMe* C0 2 * CHMe* CHMe • C0 2 H, 
of /5-hydroxy-a-methylbutyric acid. This anhydride, on hydrolysis 
with potassium hydroxide, yields potassium hydroxymethyl butyrate. 

Ethyl (3-hydroxy-a-methylbutyrate is a liquid boiling at 176—178°. 
By phosphorus pentachloride it is converted into ethyl tiglate. 
Hydroxymethylbutyric acid, when heated at 200° or with dilute 
sulphuric acid, is converted into tiglic acid. 

The author believes that a-methylbutyric acid is first formed by the 
action of barium hydroxide on jalapin; by the further action of 
barium hydroxide, this is partly converted Into hydroxymethyl¬ 
butyric acid, which in Its turn yields tiglic acid. K. J. P. 0. 

Purgic Acid. By Nicolai Kromer (Arch. Fharm., 1901, 239, 
389—392. Compare preceding abstract).—Purgic acid, obtained by 
Hoehnel (Abstr., 1897, i, 228) by the action of barium hydroxide on 
convolvulin, is shown to be a mixture of /3-hydroxy-a-mefchylbutyrlc 
acid and its ester anhydride. The former compound is the main 
constituent of the mixture. K. A. P. O. 

Glyoxylic Acid. By Oscar Doebner and G. Glass (Annalen, 
1901, 817, 147—156. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 473),—The metallic 
glyoxylates, with the exception of the ammonium salt, all contain 
water of crystallisation, and become anhydrous only after continued 
heating at 105—110°. These compounds are most conveniently pre¬ 
pared by neutralising a dilute solution of the acid with the corre¬ 
sponding carbonate, the soluble salts being obtained by evaporation at 
the ordinary temperature. Their solutions cannot be heated, since, 
with the exception of the calcium compound, the salts are readily 
decomposed into the corresponding glycollates and oxalates. Strontium 
glyoxylate , Sr(CH0*C0 2 ) ? ,2H 2 0 3 is stable in the air and resembles the 
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barium salt; the magnesium salt, Mg(CH0'C0 2 ) 2 ,3H 2 Q, is precipitated 
by alcohol from its aqueous solution as a white, amorphous, hygroscopic 
powder. The aluminium salt, A1(CHQ*C0 2 ) 3 ,H 2 0, Is crystalline and 
soluble; the nickel and cobalt salts, each with 1H 2 0, are amorphous 
substances precipitated from their aqueous solutions by alcohol. 

GlyoxyUhiocarbamide , CS<^^^^>0O, obtained by gently heating a 

mixture of thiocarbamide with a 20 per cent, solution of glyoxylic acid, 
crystallises from hot water in well-defined, reddish-brown needles and 
decomposes above 250 °; it is sparingly soluble In organic solvents, 
but dissolves in aqueous solutions of ammonia or sodium hydroxide, 
yielding a reddish-yellow solution. 

/3-Naphthaquinoline-l ; 3-dicarboxylic acid is produced by adding a 
mixture of glyoxylic and pyruvic acids to /3-naphthyfamine dissolved in 
hot alcohol (compare Doebner and Peters, Abstr., 1890, 1007) ; this 
condensation is a characteristic property of aldehydes, and is supple¬ 
mentary evidence in support of the aldehydic nature of glyoxylic acid. 
The silver salt of the dicarboxvlic acid Is an insoluble, white powder. 

a. t. m. 

Compounds of Glyoxylic Acid -with Guanidine and Amino- 
guanidine. By Oscar Doebner and Simon Gartner (Annalen, 1901, 
317, 157. Compare this vol, i, 261).—The aminoguanidineglyoxylic 
acid, hrn:C(NH 2 )-NH-NH*CH(0H)*C0 2 H, obtained by the action 
of glyoxylic acid on aminoguanidine acetate, is identical with the com¬ 
pound prepared by Thiele (Abstr., 1889, i, 7) from chloral and amino¬ 
guanidine in aqueous solution, to which he gave the alternative 
formula, KH:0(NH 2 )*KH-hr:CH*C0 2 H,H 2 0. G. T. M. 

/3/3-Dialkylglutaric and y-Cyano-/3-alkylvinylac©tic Acids. 1. 
By Igilio Guareschi (Atti Accad . Sci. Torino , 1900—1901, 30, 
443—458).—The /3/5-clialkyIglutaric acids may be prepared in practi¬ 
cally theoretical yields by hydrolysing the corresponding 3 : 5-dicyano- 
2 : 6-dioxy-4 : 4-dialkylpiperidines by means of 60 per cent, sulphuric 

acid, the reaction being: + 6II 2 0 = 

GRR'(CH 2 -C0 2 H.) 2 + 2C0 2 + 3NHp. 

/3/dEhmethylglutaric acid obtained in this way melts at 103—104° ; 
former investigators, who prepared the acid in small quantity, or in a 
state difficult to purify, give lower temperatures for the melting point. 

fifi~Methylethylglutaric acid , CMeEt(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , separates from 
water In anhydrous, colourless needles soluble in alcohol or ether; it 
melts at 87°, and boils almost unchanged at about 260° under 740 mm. 
pressure. The silver salt is a white, microcrystalline powder stable 
towards light and almost Insoluble in water; the zinc salt forms 
colourless, greasy plates slightly soluble In water, and the sodium salt 
colourless prisms very soluble in water. 

fifi-Methylpropylglutaric acid , CMePr a (CTI 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , crystallises 
from water In colourless needles melting at 92°, and dissolves In 
alcohol or ether. Its zinc salt forms anhydrous, thin plates sparingly 
soluble in water. 

Pfi-Methylbutylglutaric acid , C 4 H 9 *0Me(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , crystallises 
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from water in colourless plates or prisms which melt at 64—65° and 
are soluble in alcohol or ether. The silver salt is obtained as a white, 
microcrystalline precipitate stable towards light, and the zinc salt as 
colourless needles or plates almost insoluble in water. 

[With Edoardo Peano.] — fifi-Diethylglutaric acid, CEt 2 (CH 2 tt 00 2 H) 2 , 
separates from water in shining needles which melt at 108°, volatilise 
unchanged, and dissolve in alcohol or ether.] 

fift-Ethylpropylgluiaric acid, CEtPr a (CH 2 -C0 2 H) 2> melts at 71—72° 
The above acids when neutralised with ammonia or with magnesium 
hydroxide do not undergo decomposition or yield hydrocarbons. 

y-Cyano-fi-methyl~fi-butenoic acid (y-cyano-ft-metkylvinylacetic acid), 
CN'CHICMe*0H 2 *00 2 H, obtained by the action of 60 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid on 3-cyano-2 :6-diketo-4-methyl-A 3 -tetrahydropyridine or 
its ammonium derivative, or on 3 :5-dicyano-2 : 6-diketo-4-methyl« 
A 3 -tetrahydropyridine, crystallises from water in needles or large 
prisms melting at 199—200°. The aqueous solution gives with ferric 
chloride a brownish-violet colour, whilst with copper acetate it turns 
yellow and then deposits orange-yellow crystals ; by neutralisation 
with ammonia and addition of silver nitrate, a yellow precipitate is 
formed which turns reddish, then brown, and finally black. 

y~Cyano-/3-phenyl-(3-butenoic acid (y-cyano-ft-phenylvinylacetic acid), 
CN*CHIGPh*CH 2 e C0 2 H, obtained from 3-cyano-4-phenyl-2 :6-diketo- 
A^-tetrahydropyridine or from 3 : 5-dicyano-4-phenyl-2 : 6-diketo-A 3 - 
tetrahydropyridine, melts at 255—256° 

These results show that, under the experimental conditions em¬ 
ployed, a secondary cyano-group is readily hydrolysed, whilst a cyano- 
group in the tertiary state is attacked either only partially or not at 
all T. E P. 


Synthesis of Derivatives of Dimethykyc^pentanone, /3/3-Di- 
methyladipic Acid, and a/3/3-Trimethyladipic Acid. By William 
Albert Noyes («/. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1901, 23, 392—402).—When 
heated in sealed tubes with dilute hydrochloric acid, ethyl-2-cyano- 
3 : 3-dimethylc2/c?cpentanone-2-carboxylate (Abstr., 1899, i, 929) decom¬ 
poses into acetic acid, isohexolactone and carbon dioxide, a carbon atom 
being removed from the ring and replaced by oxygen; in a similar 
way, hydrolysis with alcoholic potash gives malonic acid and ^sokexo- 
lactone. 


Ethyl 2 : 2-dimethylcyclopentam~5-one-l : bdicarboxylate, 


CH 2 *GMe 2 


prepared by condensing ethyl y-chloroisohexoate (y-cbloro-y-methyl- 
valerate) with ethyl malonate, is a nearly colourless oil which boils at 
167—169° under 14 mm. pressure, and is hydrolysed by alcoholic, 
potassium or sodium hydroxide to malonic and hydroxywohexoic acids. 

Triethyl fifi-dimethylbuiane-aah-tricarboxylaie> 


C0 2 Et • CH 2 * CK 2 ‘ CMo 2 * CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , 
prepared by condensing ethyl chloroisohexoate with ethyl malonate, 
boils at 150—172° under 15 mm. pressure. The acid, 0 9 H 14 0 6 , 
separates from water in compact crystals, melts and decomposes at 
165—175° according to the rate of heating, and is only slightly 
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soluble in cold water. The calcium salt, Ca 3 {C 9 H u 0 6 ) 2 ,5H 2 0, is much 
less soluble in hot than in cold water. fift-Dimethyladipic acid, 
00 2 H'CH 2 *CMe 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *G0 2 H, prepared by heating the preceding 
acid at 200°, crystallises from water in small plates, and melts at 102°; 
the melting point is 15° higher than that of the dimethyl- 
adipic acids described by Tiemann (Abstr., 1898, i, 377) and by 
Baeyer (Abstr., 1898, i, 676). 

a/3/3- Trimethyladipic acid , C0 2 H'CHMe*CMe 2 # 0H 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 H, pre¬ 
pared by heating a/3/3-trimethylbutane-aa8-tricarboxylic acid, crystal¬ 
lises from water or from ether in leaflets, melts at 136°, and appears 
to exist in two modifications. 

Methods are described for the preparation of y-methylvalerie acid, 
isohexolactone, and y -chlor o-y-methyl valeric acid. T. M. L. 

Addition of Bromine to Acetylenedicarboxylic Acid. By 
Wilhelm Lossen and A. Treibich ( Ghem . Centr 1901, ii, 191—192; 
from Verh. Vers. Deutsch. Naturforsch. Arzte , 1900, ii, 1, 92—93).—The 
amount of acetylenedicarboxylic acid oxidised to carbon dioxide by 
bromine is greater the larger the quantity of water present, and when 
a solution of one part of the acid in 50 of water is used, more than half 
of the bromine acts in this way. When, however, a solution of the 
acid is treated very slowly with bromine vapour, the halogen com¬ 
bines with the acid to form additive compounds, C 4 H 2 0 2 Br 2 , consisting 
mainly of dibromofumaric acid, E. W. W. 


Camphoroxalic Acid Derivatives. VI. By John B. Tingle 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc ., 23, 363—391).—A summary is given of previous 
work on the subject (Trans., 1890, 57, 652; Abstr., 1897, i, 484; 1898, 
i, 443; 1899, i, 444; 1900, i, 302). 

Camphoformeneammecarboxyhc acid , C 8 H 14 <^q * , pre¬ 


pared by the action of ammonium chloride and potassium hydroxide 
on a solution in alcohol of camphoroxalic acid, crystallises from benzene 
or from a mixture of acetone and light petroleum in colourless plates, 
melts at 178° with liberation of gas, dissolves in sodium carbonate 
solution only when heated, and is reprecipitated by acids. The amide 9 
prepared in a similar manner from ethyl camphoroxalate, crystallises 
from xylene in colourless, microscopic needles, melts at 227—228°, and 
appears to give camphoroxalic acid when boiled with aqueous sodium 
hydroxide; the platinichloride crystallises in hexagonal, orange plates. 
By passing dry ammonia into a solution of ethyl camphoroxalate in 
ether or absolute alcohol, an additive compound , probably 
.CH*C(NH 2 )(0H)-C0 2 Et 


C 8 H 14 <i 


'CO 


, is formed as a white precipitate; it 


gradually decomposes into its constituents, and, when heated at 100° 
in a sealed tube with alcoholic ammonia, is converted into the amide 
described above. 

Hydroxylamine acts on ethyl camphoroxalate to form a compound of 
unknown constitution, which crystallises from a mixture of toluene 
and light petroleum in colourless, slender needles, and melts at 
120 — 121 ° 
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Caniphoformenemethylaminecarboxymethylamide crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in small, white needles and 
melts at 130°. Ccmiphoformeneethylaminecarhoxyethylamide crystallises 
from benzene in colourless needles and melts at 148°. 


Ethyl methylcamphor oxalate, 


.C:C(0Me)-C0 2 Et 


, prepared by 


heating ethyl camphor oxalate with silver oxide and methyl iodide, was 
not obtained in a crystalline form, but the acid crystallises from light 
petroleum in large, hexagonal prisms and plates and melts at 95—96°. 

T.M.L. 


Condensation of Propaldehyde and Formaldehyde. By Hugo 
Koch and Theodor Zerner (. Monatsh 1901, 22, 443—459).— aa-Di- 
methylolpropaldehyde , CMe(CH 2 *OH) 2 *CHO, obtained by leaving prop- 
aldehyde and formaldehyde (2 mols.) with aqueous potassium carbonate 
for 3—4 days at the ordinary temperature, is a slightly yellow, odour¬ 
less oil which decomposes when distilled at 70—80° in a vacuum, and 
on reduction yields the pentaglycerol, CMe(CH 2 *OH) 3 (Hosaus, Abstr., 
1893, i, 617). The oxime cannot be purified, but, when heated with 
acetic anhydride for a day, gives the acetate , CN*CMe(CH 2 *QAc) 2 , of 
aa-dimethylolpropionitrile, which boils at 145—147° under 14 mm. 
pressure. The acetate, CMe(CH 2 'OAe) 2 *CHO, of the aldol boils at 
170—174° under 18 mm. pressure, and gives an oxime, 
CMe(CH 2 -OAc) 2 -CH:K-OH, 

as a thick, colourless liquid boiling at 169° under 19 mm. pressure 
and yielding the foregoing nitrile when heated with acetic anhydride. 
When the nitrile is hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid, it gives acetic 
acid and methyldimetkylolacetic acid (< dihydroxypivalic acid), 
CMe(CH 2 *0H) 2 *C0 2 H, 

which crystallises from ether and melts at 163—164°. Alcoholic 
potash converts aa-dimethylolpropaldehyde into a mixture of this acid 
and the pentaglycerol, CMe(CH 2 *OH) 3 , simultaneous oxidation and 
reduction occurring as in the case of aromatic aldehydes. 

Attempts to prepare the aldol, CHO*CHMe*CH 2 *OH, by condensing 
propaldehyde and formaldehyde in molecular proportion gave only 
aa-dimethylolpropaldehyde along with methylethylacr&ldehyde formed 
from the excess of propaldehyde. In presence of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, the two aldehydes condense to form the pentaglycerol, 
OMe(OH 2 *OH) 3 , formic acid, and jdfi-dimethylol-y-pentanol, 
CMe(CH 2 *OH) 2 -CH(OH)-CH 2 Me; 

this boils at 135—137° under 15 mm. pressure, and yields a triacetyl 
derivative, 0 13 H 22 0 fi , boiling at 136° under 14 mm. pressure. 

W. A. D. 


Conversion of Pyrrol© into the Tetramethylacetal of 
Succindialdehyde. By Carl D. Harries (Chem. Gentr., 1901, 
ii, 307, from Verh. Vers. Deutsch. JSfaturforsch . Arzte, 1900, ii, 1, 
87—89).—Succinfcetramethylacetal (Abstr., 1898, i, 232) may b© 
obtained by cooling a rather dilute solution of succindialdoxime 
(Abstr., 1885, 246 ; 1889, 1208 ; 1890, 1155) in methyl alcohol con¬ 
taining sufficient hydrogen chloride to form hydroxy la mine hydro- 
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chloride (2 mols.). When the solution is treated with absolute ether, 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride and salts of other organic bases are pre¬ 
cipitated, and the filtrate, after removal of hydrogen chloride by silver 
oxide and evaporation, yields an oil which contains an imino-ether 
of the semi-acetal of succinic acid, 0H(OMe)o' CH 2 • CH 2 • C(OMe) 11STH, 
and ethylenedi-imino-ether, C 2 H J C( OMe) INHJ 2 . 

Succintetrcmethylacetalf C 2 H 4 [CH(OMe) 2 ] 2 , obtained by removing 
the bases contained in the oil by saturating its ethereal solution with 
hydrogen chloride, is a stable oil, has an odour like that of paralde¬ 
hyde, boils at 82—84° under 14 mm., and at 182—185° under the 
ordinary pressure, and is easily volatile in steam or alcohol or ether 
vapour. tSuccindialdehyde, prepared by the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the tetramefchylaeetal at 80°, is a colourless oil, has an 
extremely pungent odour resembling that of heptaldehyde, boils at 
about 62—65° under 12 mm. pressure, readily reduces Fettling’s 
solution in the cold, gives the pyrrole reaction with ammonia and 
acetic acid, and with hydroxylamine hydrochloride forms the dialdoxime. 

E. W. W. 

Constitution of, and Action, of Aqueous Ammonia on, 
Sodium Cellulose. By Edmund Thiele ( Chem , Zei&, 1901, 25, 
610—612).—'Various formulae have been used to express the empirical 
constitution of the compound formed by the action of concentrated 
solutions of sodium hydroxide on cellulose (cotton). The action of 
aqueous ammonia on 4 ‘ mercerised ” cotton has been studied by the 
present author, and from the quantitative results the formula 
C 12 H 20 Oio,2NaOH is established for the sodium cellulose. Mercerised 
cotton is not demercerised ” by ammonia, as it remains elastic and is 
apparently converted into a hydrate of cellulose, which differs from the 
inelastic hydrate obtained by treating mercerised cotton with water. 

It. H. P. 

Action of Ammonia on Amine Hydrochlorides. By Ftiux 
Bidet (OompL rend., 1901, 133, 238—239).—Dry ammonia is absorbed 
by dry ethylamine hydrochloride with liberation of the amine and 
formation of ammonium chloride, the limiting pressure being 340 mm. 
at 0°, 462 mm. at 9*8°, and 555 mm. at 16*6°. Diefchylamine hydro¬ 
chloride behaves similarly, but the limiting pressures are much higher, 
being 891 mm. at 0°, 1167 mm. at 9*5°, and 1301 mm, at 13*5°. 

o. ir. b. 

Aliphatic ^oCyanides and Nitro-compounds. By Felix Kauf- 
ler and C/ESAB Pomeeanz ( Mrnatsh ., 1901, 22, 492—496). — Dimethyl 
sulphate interacts vigorously with concentrated aqueous potassium 
cyanide at 0°, yielding 75 per cent, of acetonitrile and 25 per cent, of 
the fsocyanide, When potassium nitrite is used, 25 per cent, of the 
product is nitromethane, the rest being methyl nitrite. Under non¬ 
dissociating conditions, the action of the potassium salt takes place 
mostly by addition, and yields an zsocyanide or nitro-compound, as in 
the case of the silver salts ; thus, AgGhf + Mel = AgCN’.Mel ► AgX 
+ O | NMe, Where dissociation can ocemq the ions of the potassium 
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salt are active, and give rise to a nitrile or a nitrite, for example* 
KON + Mel - KI + MeCN. W. A. XX 

Action of Hypophospkoras Acid on Acetone. By Oh. Marie 
(Compt. rend 1901, 133, 219—221).—The prolonged action of glacial 
hypophosphorus acid on boiling acetone yields a monobasic acid, 
C 6 H 35 0 4 P, which melts and decomposes at 180—-181°, forms large, 
lamellar crystals seemingly belonging to the monoclinic system, de¬ 
composes carbonates, and yields crystallisable salts. There are formed 
at the same time, another crystallisable monobasic acid, C 3 H 9 0 3 P, 
which melts at 40—41°, decomposes carbonates, and forms non-crys¬ 
tallisable alkali-salts and a soluble and crystalline lead salt, and a dibasic 
acid, C 3 H 9 0 4 P, which melts and decomposes at 169—170°, and forms 
an insoluble lead salt. 0. H. B. 

Ammonia-compounds of Cupric and Cuprous Thiocyanates. 
By Franz M. Litterscheid (Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 336—340. Com¬ 
pare Schmidt and Malmberg, Abstr., 1898, i, 547).—The author pre¬ 
pares ammonio-cupric thiocyanate, Cu(NH 3 *CNS) 2 , by adding ammon¬ 
ium. thiocyanate and dilute ammonia to a solution of copper sulphate 
(compare Meitzendorff, Ann. Phys. Ckem 1842, 50, 85). By use of 
concentrated solutions, or treatment of the amnionic-cupric compound 
just mentioned with concentrated ammonia, a confound, 
Cu(NH 3 ,CNS) 2 ,2NH 3 , 

is obtained as lustrous, dark blue, rhombic plates which slowly evolve 
ammonia. 

Cuproso-cupric thiocyanate does not combine with ammonia, but 
yields ammonio-cupric thiocyanate. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Sunlight on Aqueous Solutions of Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. By J. Matuschek (Ghem. Z&it 1901, 25, 565—566. 
Compare this vol., i, 455 and 584).—Aqueous solutions of potassium 
ferrocyanide decompose in sunlight according to the equation: 
4KCN,2Fe(ON) 2 + 6H 2 0 - Fe 2 (OH) 6 + 6KON + 6KCN. The amount 
of ferric hydroxide formed increases in arithmetical progression as the 
concentration of the solution decreases. It. H. P. 

Action of Sulphur Dioxide on [Aqueous Solutions of] 
Potassium Ferrocyanide. By J. Matuschek (Ghem. Zeit 1901, 
25, 612. Compare following abstract).—Berlin blue is formed by the 
action of sulphur dioxide on aqueous potassium ferrocyanide only in 
direct sunlight and In the presence of air. It. EL P. 

Action of Sulphur Dioxide on Aqueous Solutions of Potass¬ 
ium Ferricyanide. By J. Matuschek (Ghem. Zeit. , 1901, 25, 
587—588).—An aqueous solution of potassium ferricyanide in the 
absence of light Is not altered by a stream of sulphur dioxide, but in 
the presence of light is decomposed with the formation of Berlin blue 
in accordance with the equation, 7[Fe 2 (CN) 6 ,6KON] + 2IS0 2 4* 243J 2 0 = 
2Fe 4 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 3 + 21K 2 S0 3 + 48H0N + 30, the hydrogen cyanide in the 
presence of an excess of sulphur dioxide being converted into formic 
acid. B. H. P. 
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Comparative Experiments on the Intensity of the Action of 
Light on Aqueous Solutions (containing Equal Amounts of 
Iron) of Potassium Ferrocyanide and Ferricyanide. By J. 
Matuschek (Ghem. ZeiL , 1901, 25, 601. See this vol., i, 455 and 584). 
—Aqueous solutions of potassium ferricyanide are decomposed with 
the formation of ferric hydroxide by light quicker than solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide containing the same amount of iron. In the 
case of the ferricyanide, traces of Berlin blue are formed in amounts 
which increase with the concentration of the solution and the com 
sequent decrease in the amount of ferric hydroxide formed. 

R. H. P. 

Additive Reactions of Thiol Acids. By Henry L. Wheeler 
[and, in part, Bayard Barnes and William Valentine] (/. Amer. Chem . 
Soc ., 1901, 23, 443—449. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 563, 564, 632, 
and this vol., i, 514).—Phenylthiocarbimide and thiobenzoic acid readily 
form an additive product, benzoyltkiolcarbanilic acid, NBzPlrCO’SH, 
which crystallises in colourless needles melting and decomposing at 
97—99°, and on heating is converted into carbonyl sulphide and benz- 
anilide. Diphenylformamidine and thiobenzoic acid form an additive 
product , C 20 H 18 ON 2 S, which crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 
145—150°, and when heated yields thioformanilide and benzanilide. 
The additive 'product, C 20 XT 18 ON 2 S, from phenylbenzenylamidine and thio¬ 
benzoic acid, crystallises in yellowish-white needles melting at 141—142°. 
Phenyl-|>tolylbenzenylamidine and the thiol acid yield a compound , 
0 27 H 24 0N 2 S, as a yellow precipitate melting at 131—132°. Benzimino- 
w-propyl ether and thiobenzoic acid give a very unstable compound, 
which, on warming, decomposes into benzamide and n-propyl thiolbenzo - 
ate , which is an oil boiling at 251—255°. 

These additive products are analogous to that formed from benzyl- 
ideneaniline and thioacetic acid (Eibner, this vol., i, 321). The author 
believes that the addition of the thiol acid to the group ~CIN-~ takes 
place in two different ways. Thus, in the case of thiobenzoic acid and 
phenyl thiocarbimide, the benzoyl group becomes attached to the 
nitrogen, and the compound is represented by the formula previously 
given, whilst with the amidines the additive compound is best repre¬ 
sented by the formula NH 2 * CR(NH 2 )*SBz. 

No additive product but only phenylacetamide was obtained from 
phenylacetiminomethyl ether and thiobenzoic acid. Acetonephenyl- 
hydrazone and thiobenzoic acid gave benzoylphenylhydrazine and some 
dibenzoylphenylhydrazine. 

Diisobutylamine thiolbenzoate , NH(0 4 H g ) 2 ,SHBz, prepared from iso- 
butylamine and thiobenzoic acid, crystallises in flattened prisms melting 
at 124°. 

Methyl alcohol reacts with thiobenzoic acid, producing methyl 
benzoate; the reaction of the acid with phenol is much slower. 

K. J. P. O. 

DicMorinated o-Xylenes. By Lucien Ferrand (Oompt, rend., 
1901, 133, 169—171).—On passing chlorine into cold o-xylene contain¬ 
ing 1 per cent, of iodine and 10 per cent, of m-xylene as an impurity, 
a solid, melting at 68*5—72°, and two liquids, boiling respectively at 
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226—228° and 229—231*5°, are obtained (compare Clans and Kantz, 
Abstr., 1885, 972 ; 1890, 1247). The solid is a mixture of 3 :4 -dichloro- 
o-xylene and dichloro-m-xylene ; both liquids are mixtures of 4 ; 5- and 
3 *. 6-dichloro-o-xylenes and dichloro-m-xylene. This was established by 
studying the phthalic acids formed on oxidation with dilute nitric acid ; 
3 : &-dichloro-o-phthalic anhydride sublimes in white needles, melts at 
185—186°, yields a phthalimide melting at 219°, and a pkenylimide 
melting at 209°; 3 : k-dicliloroanihranilic acid melts at 183°. 

W. A. D. 


Chlorination of o-Nitrotolnene. By Paul Cohn (. Monatsh 1901, 
22, 473—491).—Under Jansen’s conditions (Germ. Pat. 107505), the 
principal product of the chlorination of o -nitrotoluene is 6~chloro-2- 
nitrotoluene, but a considerable amount of the 4-chloro-2-nitro-compound 
is also formed ; this was shown in two ways. (1) The product was 
oxidised to chloronitrobenzoic acid and esterified ; the 6-chloro-2-nitro- 
benzoic acid, according to Y. Meyer’s rule, did not yield an ester, but 
considerable quantities of the isomeric ethyl 4-chloro-2-nitrobensoate 
were formed. (2) The chlorination product was reduced to chloro- 
toluidine, acetylated and oxidised by potassium permanganate ; a 
4-chloroanthranilic acid was isolated from the product. 

6-Chloro -2 : 3~dinitrotoluene , obtained by the nitration of 6-chloro-2- 
nitrotoluene with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids at 0°, 
crystallises from ’alcohol in nearly white, rhombic plates [a :b: c — 
1 : 0*667 :1*05] and melts at 106°; the relatively ortho-position of the 
two nitro-groups follows from the fact that no action occurs on boiling 
the substance with potassium hydroxide or aniline, and that on 
reduction a diamine is formed which crystallises from a mixture of light 


petroleum and benzene, melts at 46—>47°, and combines with dihydroxy- 
tartaric acid to form an azine, C 6 H 2 MeCl<^-Icrystallising in 


slender, white needles, and melting at 201—203°. 

Pure 6-chloro-o-toluidine boils at 242—244°; its acetyl derivative 
melts at 157° [Honig (Abstr., 1887, 1034) gives 136°]; the hydro - 
chloride forms silvery, lustrous leaflets, and decomposes at 250—252 °; 
the sulphate is similar and decomposes at the same temperature; the 
platinichloride, nitrate, and oxalate are also described. The benzoyl 
derivative crystallises from alcohol in lustrous needles, and melts 
at 170—171°. 


The structure of 4-chloro-o-toluidine (m. p. 140°) was determined by 
oxidising its acetyl derivative with aqueous potassium permanganate 
in presence of magnesium sulphate to k-chloro-S-acetylaminobenzoic 
acid, C0 2 H*0 6 H 3 G1*NH Ac, which crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
bright brown needles, melts at 235—236°, and yields 2 :4-dichloro- 
benzoic acid through the diazo-reaction. 

6-Chloroacetyl-o-toluidide, on similar oxidation, yields §-chlQro-%acelyl~ 
aminobenzoic acid , which crystallises from water in white, lustrous 
needles and melts at 215 °; Q-chloro-2-aminobenzoic acid, 
NH 2 -C 6 H 3 C1 *C0 2 H, crystallises from benzene in slender, yellowish- 
white needles, melts at 146—147°, and yields a hydrochloride which 
forms long, white needles and melts and decomposes at 195°. It 
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is converted by the diazo-reaction into 2:6-dichlorobenzoic acid 
(m. p. 133—134°). 

On reduction with zinc dust and sodium hydroxide, 6-chloro-2-nitro- 
toluene yields, along with 6*chloro-o-toluidine, oo-dichloroazotoluene, 
arid oo-dichlorotolidine [01: Me : NH 2 -2:3:4, German Patents 82140 
and97101]; the former crystallises from benzene in orange-red,prismatic 
needles and melts at 153—154°, the latter softens at 192°, melts at 197°, 
and yields a crystalline hydrochloride and sulphate . W. A. D. 

Tervalent Carbon. By Moses Gomberg (J. Amer . Chem. Soc 
1901, 23, 496—502. Compare this vol., i, 77, 198, 374).—When zinc 
is allowed to act on triphenylchloromefchane in the presence of ether 
(< loc . cit>), a dark, viscous mass separates, together with white crystals. 
The former is a compound of triphenylchloromethane and zinc chloride. 
Using benzene as solvent, the same substance is precipitated ; in the 
presence of ethyl acetate, it is not formed, as it is soluble in this 
solvent. It is most readily prepared by adding a solution of zinc 
chloride in ether to a solution of triphenylchloromethane in benzene. 
This additive compound could not be obtained in a crystalline state, 
but a number of other crystalline compounds of triphenylchloromethane 
and metallic chlorides have been prepared, and will be described 
later. 

The white crystals are a compound of triphenylmethyl and ether, 
2CPh 3 ,Et 2 0, and do not lose ether when kept in an exhausted desiccator 
over sulphuric acid. The similar crystals obtained when ethyl acetate 
is the solvent are a compound of triphenylmethyl and ethyl acetate, 
2CPh 3 ,CH 3 *C0 2 Et; this substance is more stable than the ether com¬ 
pound. The author suggests for the ether compound the formula 
Et a OI(CPb 3 ) 2 , in which oxygen is quadrivalent. K. J. P. O. 

New Method for preparing Aniline and Analogous Bases. 
By Paul Sabatier and Jean Baptiste Senderens (( lompt . rend 1901, 
133, 321—324).—Nitrobenzene is quantitatively transformed into 
atiiline by passing its vapour, mixed with hydrogen, over copper 
reduced from its oxide and heated at 300—400°. No change in the 
metal occurs, o- and ??i~Nitrotoluenes yield pure toluidines in a similar 
manner. 

Freshly reduced nickel is similar, but more vigorous in its action ; 
at 200°, the action is normal, but at 250°, benzene, cycfohexane, and 
ammonia, as well as aniline, result from nitrobenzene. At 300°, 
benzene is the principal product, and if the hydrogen is in great 
excess methane is also formed; above 300°, in presence of little 
hydrogen, aniline, benzene, ammonia, and diphenylamine are produced, 
the last-named base being formed by the action of the nickel on the 
aniline. 

Iron, reduced from its oxide at 450—500°, and cobalt act like nickel; 
platinum black is very similar in its action to copper, no ammonia 
being formed, but in presence of little hydrogen some hydrazobenzene 
is produced. 

Water-gas can be used instead of hydrogen with copper at 300—400°, 
and nickel at 200—230°, and the same is true of coal gas purified by 
passage over heated copper turnings, W. A. D, 
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Limits of Combination in Tertiary Amines. By Edgar 
Wedekind ( Annalen , 1901, 318, 90—116. Compare Absti\, 1900, i, 
155, and this vol., i, 216).—On treating dimethylaniline with a series 
of alkyl iodides, it is found that the yield of quaternary iodide rapidly 
diminishes as the homologous series is ascended, the proportions of the 
compounds NMe 3 PhI and NMe 2 EtPhI obtained being 89 and 16 per 
cent, respectively. Methyl iodide' and benzyl iodide have similar 
capacities for addition, the yield of quaternary salt from the latter 
compound being 83 per cent. The substitution of a branched chain 
derivative for its normal isomeride greatly diminishes the capacity for 
combination, the yield of w-propyl salt being 28 per cent., whilst that 
of the isopropyl compound is only about 5 3 a similar result is observed 
in the case of the butyl quaternary iodides. Allyl iodide is the most 
reactive of the haloid ethers under investigation, the yield of the com¬ 
pound O s H 5 *NMe 2 PhI being about 93 per cent. 

The facility with which any given quaternary iodide may be pre¬ 
pared depends entirely on the order in which the radicles are intro¬ 
duced 3 thus, only a 15 per cent, yield of the salt NMe 2 EtPhX is 
obtained by treating dimethylaniline with ethyl iodide, whereas the 
reaction between ethylmethylaniline and methyl iodide is quantitative. 
Methyl iodide reacts with dmopropyl- and dksoamyl-anilines, giving 
yields of about 45 per cent. isoPropyl and ^soamvl iodides, on the 
other hand, exhibit very little tendency to combine with dimethyl¬ 
aniline, the yield in each case being less than 3 per cent. Any asym¬ 
metric quaternary iodides may be formed from the corresponding 
tertiary bases in three different ways, each mode of combination having 
a different velocity of reaction. Ethylallylaniline readily combines 
with benzyl iodide to yield the quaternary salt, CH 2 Ph*]SI EtPhJ>0 3 H 5 , 
but does not react with benzyl bromide, so that the iodide just falls 
within the limits of the base's capacity for combination. 

Although triethyfamine forms a dibromide, it is not possible to 
obtain compounds of the type NEt 3 01*COB/ by treating this base 
with an acid chloride. 

When triethylamine is treated with benzoyl or acetyl chloride, the 
hydrochloride of the tertiary base is produced, and in the latter ex¬ 
periment dehydracetic acid is simultaneously formed in accordance 
with the following equation, 4AcCl + 4NEt 3 — 4NEt 3 ,HCl + C s H 8 0 4 3 
triethylamine hydrochloride is also formed by the action of phenyl- 
acetyl chloride on the tertiary base, Benzylpiperidine reacts with 
ethyl cblorocarbonate, and triethylamine and other tertiary bases 
yield crystallisable additive compounds with the alkyl esters of the 
haloid acetates. 

Methyl triethylmimoniumiodoacetate , lSTEt 3 I* CH 2 * C0 2 Me, prepared 
by mixing triethylamine with methyl iodoacetate at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, crystallises from acetone in lustrous, monoclinic prisms, and 
melts and decomposes at 138—139°. 

Ethyl benzylptyyeridiniumchloroacetate , 

0 5 hr H 10 Ol (OH 2 Ph) * OH 2 *00 2 Me, 

obtained by warming benzylpiperidine and methyl ehloroacetate for 
4 hours on the water-bath, crystallises from chloroform or benzene in 
colourless needles and melts at 193—194°, The corresponding bromo - 
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acetate is produced either by heating together benzylpiperidine and 
ethyl bromoacetate, or by adding benzyl bromide to ethyl piperidyl- 
acefcate; it melts and decomposes at 133—134°. wPropylpiperidine 
and ethyl bromoacetate also yield a crystalline, additive product. 

Methyl quinoliniumiodoacetate, C 9 NH. 7 I , CH 2 # C0 2 Me, produced by 
mixing its generators at the ordinary temperature, crystallises from 
alcohol in reddish-brown needles and decomposes at 151—152°. On 
treating an aqueous solution of methyl benzylpiperidiniumiodoacetate 
with silver oxide, a small quantity of a compound is produced which 
is probably benzylpipe/ndiniumhydroxyacetaie^ 

OH*C 5 NH 10 (CH 2 'Ph)-CH 2 -OO 2 H; 
it crystallises in rhombic prisms. 

Dimethylaniline and ethyl iodoacetate combine, yielding ethyl 
phenyldimethylainmoniv.miodoacetale, a compound crystallising in silvery 
leaflets and melting at 126—127°; diethylaniline under these conditions 
yields only a tarry product. 

Methyl methyUetrahydroquinoliniumiodoacetate , 

C q N H 10 MeI * CH 2 * C0 2 Et, 

obtained from kairoline and ethyl iodoacetate, crystallises from acetone 
in yellowish, monoclinic prisms and melts at 118—119°; it is accom¬ 
panied by an isomeride separating in rhombohedral crystals and melt¬ 
ing at 167—169°. The former compound is the normal product, and 
can be produced by the addition of methyl iodide to ethyl tetrahydro - 
quinolylacetate , C 9 H 10 Pf* CH 2 * C0 2 Et; the latter substance is prepared 
by heating tetrahydroquinolme with ethyl chloroacetate on the water- 
bath ; it is an oil boiling at 180—190° under 17 mm. pressure, and 
having decidedly basic properties. 

Kairoline, when treated with methyl iodoacetate, yields two products, 
melting respectively at 150—155° and 164—166°. The substance of 
lower melting point is the normal methyl tetrahydroquinoliniumiodo - 
acetate ; it is also prepared by the action of methyl iodide on methyl 
tetrahydrogumolylacetate, an oil boiling at 170—190° under 13 mm, 
pressure, prepared by the action of ethyl chloroacetate on tetrahydro¬ 
quinolme. The nature of the by-products obtained by the action of 
alkyl iodoacetates on kairoline has not been determined, 

G. T. M. 


The Supposed Existence of Miller and PldcbTs Stereoiso- 
meric Anil Compounds [Constitution of Eckstein’s Ethylidene- 
aniline]. By Alexander Eisner (Annalen, 1901, 318, 58—89. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 41).—Ethylideneaniline (m. p. 126°), the 
stable base obtained by the condensation of aniline and acetaldehyde 
(Eckstein, Abstr., 1892, 1191), is now considered to have the structural 
r . NEPh-CHMe-CH 

tormina H*CdSTHPh J an< * ^following experimental data 

confirm this view of its constitution. 

The hydrochloride, tq 6 H 38 N 2 ,2HOi, and the nitrate, C 16 H 18 lSr 2 ,2HhrO ; j, 
are stable, colourless salts, crystallising respectively in lustrous prisms 
and aggregates of needles. The diacetyl derivative crystallises from 
alcohol in highly refractive prisms and melts at 188°. The mono¬ 
benzoyl derivative yields the nitrosoamine , C 28 H 21 O a N 8 , on treatment 
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with nitrous acid; this product crystallises from ether in amber- 
coloured prisms and melts at 147*5°. The nitrosoamine gives 
Liebermann’s reaction, and when treated at the ordinary temperature 
with alcoholic hydrochloric acid becomes transformed into the 
isomeric mforoso-compound ; this substance closely resembles nitrosodi- 
methylaniline and melts at 217°. Eckstein’s base is not reduced by 
sodium and amyl alcohol, and does not combine with hydrogen cyanide. 
These results all point to the existence of two aniline residues 
(NTHPh-) in the compound. 

The existence of the olefine linking is demonstrated by the behaviour 
of the monobenzoyl derivative towards bromine; this compound readily 
takes up 1 mol of bromine in chloroform solution, and yields the 
dih'omide , C 23 H 22 OI7 2 Br 2 , a substance crystallising in lustrous leaflets 
and melting at 218°. Two products melting respectively at 179*5°, 
and 156°, are obtained by the action of bromine on the diacetyl com¬ 
pound, but these substances are still under investigation. 

The labile isomeride of Eckstein’s base (m. p. 85°), discovered by 
Eibner (Miller and Plochl, Abstr., 1894, i, 410), is considered to be a 
stereoisomeric modification having the constitution 
NHPh-CHMe-CH 

■ KHPh-ce:* 

Both substances yield benzylidenequinaldine and benzylaniline when 
heated with benzaldehyde, but the reaction takes place more readily in 
the case of the czs-modification. 

The j5r<ms~base may be distilled without decomposition, whereas the 
m-isomeride, on heating, decomposes into quinaldine, aniline, and 
hydrogen ; moreover, it is readily converted into the stable compound 
by the action of a trace of iodine. The stable base may also be pre¬ 
pared either by condensing aniline (2 mols.) with aldol or paraldol, 
or by warming aidol-aniline with a further quantity of the base. 

The higher homologues of Eckstein’s base yield diniirosoamines with 
very dilute alcoholic solutions of nitrous acid, that from Wormser’s 
base, ethylidene-j>toluidine (m. p. 116°), crystallises in yellow needles 
and melts at 156°, and the corresponding derivative of Sender’s base, 
pvopylideneaniline (m, p. 103°), forms yellow prisms melting at 135°. 

The base obtained from acetaldehyde and as.-m-xylidine (Mozdzynski 
Abstr., 1895, i, 534) yields a pale yellow, amorphous nitrosoamine. 

G. T. M. 

Condensation of fsoButaldol with Aniline. By Ernst Frier- 
juno and Gustav Mossler (Monatsk, 1901, 22 , 460—472).—The con¬ 
densation of fsobutaldol with aniline in presence of a saturated potass¬ 
ium carbonate solution gives a mixture of the dianil , CHPr£(NHPh) 2 , 
of * asobutaldehyde and the anil, OH-GHPr^CMe^OHINPh, of the 
aldol. The former boils at 86—87° under 18 mm. pressure, is slowly 
oxidised in the air to hydrazobenzene and fso but aldehyde, and by 
alkaline potassium permanganate to azobenzene and iso butyric acid ; 
the latter boils at 106—109° under 18 mm. pressure, and is resolved 
by warm dilute mineral acids Into aniline and the aldehyde, instead of 
yielding a quinoline derivative. 

The action of aniline on ^sobutaldehyde (compare Miller, Plochl, and 
Lettenmayer, Abstr., 1892, 1192) yields a mixture of the dianil, 
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OHPr^(NHPh) 2 , and the anil, CHPr^.NPh, which boils at 95° under 
18 mm. pressure; a considerable quantity of hydrazobenzene is also 
formed. W. A. D. 

New Diphenylamine Derivatives. By Paul Cohn (Monatsk, 
1901, 22, 385—397).—The dinitrochlorobenzoic acid of the German 
Patent 106510 yields 3 : 5 -dinitro- 2 -aminobenzoic acid when boiled 
with an excess of aqueous ammonia, and 3 : 5-dinitrosalicylic acid when 
heated with aqueous sodium hydroxide for 6 hours; its structure is 
therefore C0 2 H : 01: (N0 2 ) 2 = 1:2 :3 :5. The ethyl ester crystallises 
from light petroleum in long, yellowish plates and melts at 54°. 

The following compounds were obtained by condensing the acid 
with various bases. 2 : \:-Dinitrodiphenylamine~§-carboxylic acid , pre¬ 
pared by using aniline, crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow 
needles and melts at 214°; the sodium salt forms dark yellow, and the 
potassium salt red needles, the calcium salt orange-yellow, and the 
barium salt yellow plates; the ammonium salt is monoclinic 
[a: b : c -1*9337 :1: 1*9227 : 0 = 107°-67']. 

The acetyl derivative forms yellow needles and melts at 209—210°; 

the benzoyl derivative is microcrystalline and melts at 120 — 121 °. ;' 

’ • - 

1 :3-Dinitroacridone, C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 <.qq J>0 6 H 4 , obtained by heating: 

the acid with concentrated sulphuric acid for 5 hours at 100°, crystal-!] 
lises from pyridine in lustrous scales and does not melt at 300°, / 

2 : i-Dinitro-^'-hydroxy diphe?iyla??ime-6-carhoxy lie acid , obtained bo¬ 
using p-aminophenol (German Patent 108872), forms lustrous, darl* 
red needles, melts at 103°, and yields a red, microcrystalline, sodiunm 
salt; the potassium salt forms stellate aggregates of red needles, and | 
the ammonium salt, red, six-sided plates; the barium salt is deliquescent. 
The acetyl derivative crystallises from water in red needles melting at 
97—99°, and the benzoyl derivative in yellow needles melting at 
123°. 

2 : i-Dinitrophenyl-a-naphthylamim-ft-carboxylic acid , obtained by 
using a-naphtbylamine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in lustrous, red 
needles, and melts at 150—151°; the sodium and potassium salts form 
orange-reel needles, and the ammonium salt is microcrystalline. The 
acetyl derivative is easily soluble in alcohol, and the benzoyl derivative 
crystallises in small, red needles. 

2 : i-IHnitrophenyl-fi-naphthylamine-Q-carhoxylic acid crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in microscopic, orange-red needles and melts at 238-—239°; 
the sodium and potassium salts crystallise in orange-red plates, and the 
ammonium salt in lustrous, red, four-sided plates. The acetyl deriva¬ 
tive is very soluble in alcohol, whilst the benzoyl derivative crystallises 
in lustrous, orange-yellow needles, melting above 300°. 

2 : ^-Dinitrodiphenylamine-Q : Q'-dicarboxylic acid , obtained by using 
anthraniiic acid, crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish-brown, 
lustrous needles, sinters at 135° and melts between 153° and 159°. 
The alkali salts are very soluble in water, the calcium salt is a crys¬ 
talline precipitate, and the barium salt forms small, orange needles. 
The acetyl derivative forms small, yellow needles and melts at 
254-2,55°. . W. A. D. 
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Phenacylphenacetin. By Carl Goldschmidt ( Chem . Zeit., 
1901, 25, 628).— Phenacylphenacetin , 0Et*C 6 H 4 8 NAe*CH 2 8 0QPh, 
obtained by the action of bromoaeetophenone on sodium phenacetin, 
is a crystalline substance melting at 87°, is soluble in alcohol and 
glycerol but insoluble In water, is not poisonous, and acts as a hypnotic 
antipyretic. 

Tviphenylguanidine guaiacolsulphonate , obtained by the action of tri- 
phenylguanidine sulphate on barium guaiacolsulphonate, crystallises 
in leaflets, melts at 50° and can be used as a local anaesthetic. 

B. H. P. 

[Ethers and Esters of 2 :4-Di-iodo- and 2:4:6 -Tri-iodo- 
phenol] By P # Brejstans {Compt. rend., 1901, 133, 160—162).—The 
following ethers were prepared from 2 : 4-di-iodo- and 2:4: 6-tri-iodo- 
phenol by heating them with the alkyl iodide and alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and the esters by interaction with the acid chlorides. 

From 2 :4-di-Iodophenol:—The propyl ether crystallises from benz¬ 
ene In lamellse melting at 32°, the isopropyl ether boils at 235—237° 
(corr.) under 77 mm. pressure, and the allyl ether at 110—112° under 
139 mm. pressure. The benzoate crystallises from acetic acid and light 
petroleum In slender, flattened needles and melts at 96—97°; the 
succinate forms prisms melting at 209°, and the phthalate needles melt¬ 
ing at 153°. 

From 2:4: 6-tri-iodophenol:—The methyl ether crystallises from 
'ght petroleum In colourless spangles, from ether in long needles, and 

Its at 98—99° ; the ethyl ether forms long, colourless needles melt- 
at 83° ; th & propyl, allyl, and benzyl ethers separate in needles and 
respectively at 81°, 113—114°, and 123°. The acetate crystallises 
m. light petroleum in needles or triclinic prisms melting at 156°; 
nzoate crystallises from benzene In large prisms and melts at 137°. 

W. A. D. 

Pyrogallolsulphonic Acids. By Marcel Delage (Compt. rend., 
1901, 133, 297—299. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 595, and this vol., 
i, 274).—When phenolphthalein is used as Indicator, pyrogallolmono- 
sulphonic acid reacts as a dibasic acid and the disulphonic acid as a 
tribasic acid, owing to the acidic function of one of the OH groups. 

Potassium pyrogallolsulphonaie , G 6 H 5 0 3 8 S0 3 K,2H 2 0, forms large, 
transparent crystals readily soluble in water; the sodium salt, with 
2 H 2 0, and the ammonium salt, with 1H 2 0, crystallise in colourless 
prisms and needles. 

Potassium pyrogalloldisulphonate, C 6 H 4 0 3 (S0 3 K) 2 ,2H 2 0 ; the sodium 
salt, with 3JH 2 0, and the ammonium salt, with 2H 2 0, are crystalline 
and readily soluble in water; the aluminium and magnesium salts 
form small needles slightly yellow in colour. J. J. S. 

Action of Hydrobromic and Hydrochloric Acids on th© so- 
called Dinaphthylene Glycol. By E. Fosse (Compt. rend., 1901, 
133, 236—237).—The compound ” obtained by the action of hydro¬ 
bromic acid at 100° on the so-called dinaphthylene glycol can be obtained 
free from hydrogen bromide and water by crystallising It from hot 
glacial acetic acid, and it then has the composition 0 21 H 13 0Br, melts 

z z 2 
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at 218—220°, and is identical with bromodinaphthoxanthene. When 
boiled with alcohol, it yields dinaphthoxanthene, hydrogen bromide, 
and aldehyde. The product formed by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on the so-called glycol is identical with chlorodinaphthoxanthene 
and resembles the bromo-derivative in its properties. C. H. B. 

Action of Benzoyl Chloride on Trioxymethylene in presence 
of Zinc Chlorine. By Marcel Descude ( Compt . rend,, 1901, 133, 
371—373).—The substance to which the formula C 14 H 12 0 4 was 
ascribed (this vol., i, 504) is methylene dibenzoate , CH 2 (OBz) 2 , and can 
also be obtained by the action of benzoic anhydride on trioxymethylene 
in presence of zinc chloride; it forms large, colourless, monoclmic 
crystals, melts at 99°, boils and slightly decomposes at 255 C , and has a 
sp. gr. 1*275 at 22°. Its solubility in 100 parts of solvent at 24° is : 
absolute alcohol, 2*5 ; ether, 8 ; acetone, 18 ; and benzene, 27. 

W. A. D. 

Derivatives of Dialkylaminobenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic and 
Dialkylamino-m-hydroxybenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic Acids. Cor¬ 
responding Dialkylaminoanthraquinones and Dialkylamino- 
hydroxyanthraquinones. By Albin Haller and Herm. Umbgrove 
(j Bull. jSoc. Chim ., 1901, [iii], 25, 745—749. Compare this vol., i, 469). 
—Niirosodimethylaminobenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid , 

NMe 2 - C 6 H 3 (NO)*CO*C 6 Cl 4 * C0 2 H,H 2 0, 
obtained by the action of nitrous acid on dimethylaminobenzoyltetra- 
chlorobenzoie acid, crystallises in yellow scales melting at 129—130°; 
it loses its water of crystallisation at 110°, and then melts at 145°. 
RUrodimethylaminobenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid , prepared by the action 
of fuming nitric acid on dimethylaminobenzoyltetraehlorobenzoic acid 
in acetic acid solution, crystallises in yellow scales melting at 147°. 

Diethylamino- m- hydroxybenzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid , obtained by 
the action of diethyl-m-aminophenol on tetraehlorophthalic anhydride, 
forms colourless crystals melting at 198°; when heated in sulphuric 
acid solution with dimethyl-m-aminophenol, it gives rise to dimethyldi - 
eihylteivachlororhodamine, which forms violet-bronze crystals. Biethyl - 
amino-m-hydroxybenzyltetracMorobenzoic acid , obtained by reducing the 
corresponding benzoyl derivative with zinc and hydrochloric acid, forms 
small, white crystals melting at 205°. 

3 -Dieihylamino-5 : 6 : 7 : 8* tetrachloroanthraquinone, prepared by the 
condensation of dietbylaminobenzyltetrachlorobenzoic acid by means 
of sulphuric acid, crystallises in dark red needles melting at 144°. 

3 - Diethylamino- 1 -hydroxy - 5 : 6 : 7 : 8 - tetrachloroanthraquinone, ob¬ 
tained in an analogous manner from the m-hydroxy-acid, crystallises 
in violet-bronze scales melting at 192°. L. 

Esters of Anthranilic Acid. By Hans Mehner (/. pr. Ghent 
1901, [ii], 64, 70—85. Compare this vol.,i, 470).—The author shows 
that the solid substance obtained by Erdmann (this vol., i, 536) by the 
condensation of ethyl formate and methyl o-aminobenzoate in the 
presence of sodium is not ethyl c-aminobenzoylfornate, 

NH 2 * C 6 H 4 * OOC0 2 Et, 

■"but-ethyl o/ormykminobenzoate , HCO* NB> C 0 H 4 * C0 2 Et. It can also 
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be prepared by beating formic acid with ethyl ©-ami nobenzoate at 
125—130°. When heated with phosphoric oxide, it gives the odour of 
wonitriles. It crystallises from petroleum in colourless needles or prisms, 
melts at 57° (Erdmann gives m. p. 49°), and does not form a hydrazon© 
or acetyl derivative. When treated with sodium nitrite and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it slowly passes into solution with the formation of o-carb- 
ethoxybenzenediazonium chloride, N 2 Cl*0 6 H 4 *C0 2 Et, and elimination 
of the formyl group. With aniline, this diazonium salt gives ethyl 
o-diazoaminohenzoate , N 3 HPh*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Et, which crystallises in yellow 
needles, melts at 76°, is also obtained from aniline and diazotised 
ethyl o-aminobenzqate, and when boiled with dilute alcohol yields 
3-phenylphentriazone. 

The oil which Erdmann obtained, together with 4he solid, contains 
no ethyl o-aminobenzoylformate, but consists mainly of methyl o-formyl- 
aminobenzoate, as on diazotising and treating with aniline, methyl 
o-diazoaminobenzoate (m. p. 71?) is formed. Methyl o-formylamino - 
benzoate , HCQ *NH* C 6 H 4 * C0 2 Me, prepared by heating methyl o-amino- 
benzoate and formic acid at 130°, crystallises in aggregates of needles 
melting at 54°, and when heated with phosphoric oxide gives the odour 
of tsonitriles. The formate of methyl o-aminobenzoate is produced 
when the ester and formic acid are heated at 100°, ajid crystallises in 
white needles melting at 58°. 

Ethyl o-acetylaminobenzoate , NHAc*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Et, prepared from ethyl 
o-aminobenzoate and acetic anhydride, crystallises in colourless needles 
or prisms melting at 64—65°; the benzoyl derivative crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 98°. 

Methyl o-benzoylaminobenzoate , NH Bz • C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Me, forms colourless 
needles melting at 100°. K, J. P. O. 

Lobaric and Usnetic Acids. By Oswald Hesse (/. pr, Chem n 
1901, [ii], 64, 110—112. Compare this vol., i, 149).—The author 
demonstrates that Zopf’s suggestion (Abstr., 1897, i, 436) that lobaric 
acid is merely impure usnetic acid is incorrect. Lobaric acid is a 
definite chemical substance. K. J. P. O. 

Condensation of AoButaldehyde with ^Hydroxy- and 
p-E thoxy-benzaldehy des. By Arnold Hildesheimer (. Monatsh 
1901, 22, 497—504).—No condensation occurs between y>hydroxy~ 
benzaldehyde and isobutaldehyde in alcoholic solution to which con¬ 
centrated aqueous potassium carbonate has been added j when alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide is used, the p-hydroxybenzaldehyde is recovered 
unchanged, but the isobutaldehyde is converted into isofoutyric acid 
and /5/33-trimethyl-ay-pentanediol. In presence of aqueous potassium 
carbonate, jo-ethoxybenzaldehyde and zsobutaldehyde yield the aldol, 
OEt*O 6 H 4 *OH(OH)*0Me 2 *CHO, which crystallises from alcohol on 
adding water, and melts at 66—67°; it does not yield an oxime or an 
acetate, but on reduction with sodium amalgam gives a-p -ethoxyphenyl- 
fift-dimethyl-ay-propanediol, OEt*C 6 H 4 *CH(OH) , CMe 2 *CH 2 'OH, which 
melts at 75°, boils at 220—222° under 24 mm. pressure, and is also 
obtained, along with wobutyric acid, by the direct condensation of 
p-ethoxy benzaldehy de and faobutaldehyde in presence of alcoholic 
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potassium hydroxide ; the diacetate, 0 17 IT 24 0 6 , of the glycol crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless, well-formed plates and melts at 70°. 

W. A. D. 

Electrolytic Reduction of o-Nitroanthraquinone in Alkaline, 
and of 1:5- and a*Dinitroanthraquinone in Acid Solution. 
By Johanr Moller (Zeit, Elektrochem 1901, 7, 797—800).—o-Nitro- 
anthraquinone may be reduced to the corresponding amino-compound 
in slightly alkaline solution by the method of Elbs and Kopp (Abstr., 
1899, i, 270). The product is purer than that obtained by the reduc¬ 
tion in acid solution (this vol, i, 598). 

1:5-Dinitroanthraquinone dissolved in glacial acetic acid containing 
some sulphuric acid is reduced at 100° by a current of 0*011 ampere 
per sq. cm. to diaminoanthraquinone. Platinum electrodes were used. 
The yield is small, the principal product being a compound which dis¬ 
solves in aqueous sodium hydroxide to a blue solution. 

a-Dinitroanthraqumone (m. p. 258—263°), reduced under the same 
conditions as the preceding, gave very similar results, the principal 
product being a colouring matter which dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
solution to a blue liquid. A small yield of a-diaminoanthraquinone 
was also obtained. T. E. 

Artificial Camphor and Oamphene. By Iwar L. Kondaroff 
(Chenu Zeit n 1901, 25, 609—610).—A discussion of the various views 
held as to the constitution of artificial camphor, and the relation be¬ 
tween it and camphene hydriodide (Kondakoff and Lutsehinin, this 
vol, i, 282), R. H. P, 

Apiin and Apiose. By Eduard Vongerichten ( Annalen , 1901, 
318, 121—136. Compare this vol, i, 40).— Apiose , a new pentose, 
obtained by hydrolysing apiin, C 20 H 2S O 14 , with ■§—1 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid, is isolated in the form of a light yellow syrup. It is 
slightly dextrorotatory and fermentable, but these properties may be 
due to traces of dextrose. The osazone crystallises in yellow needles ; 
its melting point is indefinite, the substance softening at 145° and 
melting at 155°. Apiose-^hromophenylosazone , prepared from jp-bromo- 
phenylhydrazine and the pentose, crystallises in rosettes of yellow 
needles and melts at 211—212°. These derivatives readily dissolve in 
alcohol, but are much less soluble in water. Apiose behaves quite 
unlike arabinose and rhamnose when treated with Tollens’ phloro^ 
glucinol reagent (Abstr., 1892, 290); the latter pentoses yield red 
and yellow colorations respectively, whilst the new sugar gives a thick, 
brown, amorphous precipitate; it‘also differs from the ordinary pen¬ 
toses in not furnishing furfur aldehyde on distillation with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Apigenin or apiin, when hydrolysed with concentrated sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution, yields p-hydroxyacetophenone, phloroglucinol, and 
carbon dioxide. The sugar residue of the apiin molecule does not 
appear to undergo hydrolysis under these conditions, for the alkaline 
solution, after neutralisation, does not react with Fehling’s solution 
until it has been boiled with hydrochloric acid. 

Apiin, when boiled for 5 hours with 25 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
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solution, becomes Hydrolysed into ju-hydroxyacetophenone and apiose - 
dextrosephloroglucinol, C 11 H ig 0 9 # O , C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 ; the latter product, 
obtained in the form of a reddish-brown syrup, gives a slight reduction 
with Fehling’s solution, and is hydrolysed into phloroglucinol, apiose, 
and dextrose; these compounds, however, interact, yielding a brown, 
amorphous substance. 

A dilute solution of apiosedextrosephloroglucinol, treated with 
benzenediazonium chloride in the presence of sodium carbonate, yields 
a red a^o-compound which, when crystallised from alcohol, has the 
composition C 29 H 32 0 12 N 4 . This compound is insoluble In cold sodium 
carbonate solution, but dissolves on warming, and is reprecipitated on 
cooling or by the addition of a mineral acid. The solution obtained 
by boiling the azo-derivative with dilute sulphuric acid reduces Feh¬ 
ling’s solution. 

Apiin and apiosedextrosephloroglucinol are not hydrolysed by 
emulsin, yeast, or Fischer’s yeast extract (Abstr., 1895, ii, 322). Dex- 
troseapigenin, on the other hand, is readily decomposed by emulsin, 
yielding apigenin and dextrose. 

Apiin is Isevorotatory in alkaline solutions, a 6 per cent, solution 
containing 1 mol. of sodium hydroxide having a rotation of — 120 °; 
the further addition of alkali changes the colour of the solution from 
dark yellow to pale yellow, and increases the rotatory power by 1 ° 
to 1*5°. a. T. M. 

Acetyl Derivatives of Jalapin and Jalapic Acid. .By Nicolai 
Krqmer (Arch Pharm 1901, 239, 384—388).— Pentacetyljalapin 
(jalapin pentacetate), C 34 H B Ao( C 5 H 9 0 )s Ac 5> prepared by heating 
jalapin at 135° with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, forms a 
yellow, amorphous powder resembling jalapin. JDecacetyljcdapic acid , 
C 34 H 56 O 20 Ac 10 , forms a pale yellow, amorphous mass. 

3SL. 3". J?. Q. 

Nature and Origin of the Poison of Lotus Arabicus. By 
Wyndham R. Dunstan and Thomas A. Henry (Free. Roy . Soc., 1901, 
68 , 374—378. Compare this vol., f, 39—40).—Lotusin has the formula 
C 28 H 31 0 16 N * ns tead of C 22 Hi (J O 10 N, which was provisionally assigned 
to it. It is readily hydrolysed by dilute hydrochloric acid, with forma¬ 
tion of dextrose (2 mols.), hydrogen cyanide (1 mol), and lotoflavin (1 
mol.). When warmed with aqueous alkalis, it is gradually decomposed 
with production of ammonia and lotusinic acid. 

Lotusinic acid , C S 8 H 32 Q 1S , is monobasic, and furnishes yellow, 
crystalline salts ] it is readily hydrolysed by dilute acids with forma¬ 
tion of lotoflavin. dextrose, and heptogluconic acid. 

Lotoflavin is readily soluble in alcohol or hot glacial acetic acid ; it 
yields a tetracetyl derivative, and two isomeric, mutually convertible, 
trimethyl ethers which furnish the same acetyltrimeihyllotoftavin . By 
the action of fused potassium hydroxide, lotoflavin is converted into 
phloroglucinol and /3-resorcylic acid. 

Determination of the amount of hydrogen cyanide, yielded by Lotus 
arabicus at different stages of its growth has shown that the maximum 
of lotusin occurs in mature plants bearing seed-pods and flowers. 
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Lofcase resembles emulsin, but has only a feeble effect on amygdalin, 
and is much more readily deprived of its hydrolytic power by the 
action of heat or alcohol. 

The constitution of lotoflavin is represented, by the formula 
C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 <°~g^ Hs(OH)2 [OH = 4 : 6 : 2': 4'], 
whilst lotusin is a lotoflavin ether of maltose-cyanohydrin, 

O u H 21 Oi 0 -CH(CN)-O 6 H 2 O(OH)<®“g2 6H3(OH)2 C OH = 4:2 ' ; 4 '1‘ 

The position assigned to the cyanogen group is supported by the fact that 
mandelonitrile, Isevulose cyanohydrin, and pentaeetylghiconitrile are, 
like lotusin, easily decomposed by dilute hydrochloric acid with 
formation of hydrogen cyanide and the corresponding aldehyde or 
ketone. E. G. 

Saponins and their Distribution. By Ludwig Weil (Arch. 
Fharm., 1901, 239, 363—373).—The amounts of saponin and saponic 
acid have been estimated in a number of plants. The ripe seeds of 
Camellia t heifer a, Griff, contain 0*5 per cent, theosaponic acid and 
10 per cent, theosaponin, C 18 H 28 O 10 , the roots and the twigs respec¬ 
tively 4 and 2*5 per cent, of this saponin. The dried seeds of/ - * 
Aesculus Jlippocastanum yield 10 per cent, of the saponin C 16 H 24 O 10 .; 
From the soft parts of the dried berries of Sapindus Muhorossi , 10*5 
per cent, of the saponin, is obtained. In the same part of 

the plant, Acacia concinna contains 5 per cent., and A. concinna var. 
rugata 4 per cent., of the saponin C 20 H 32 O 10 , Balanites Boxburghii \ 
contains in the soft parts of the fruit 7 per cent, of the saponin 
C ls H 28 O 10 . Illipe latifolia contains 9*5 per cent, of the saponin 
Ci^H 20 Oi 0 , in the dried cotyledons, and Barringtonia Vriesei 1 per cent, in 
the bark, and 8 per cent, in the seeds, of the saponin C 18 H 28 O 10 . 

These saponins are closely related to others already obtained from 
other plants, and are readily hydrolysed in dilute solution by 2 per cent, 
sulphuric acid to sapogenin and sugar. K, J. P, O. 

Tannin contained in Sequoia Gigantea. By Georg Heyl 
(Chem. Centr .1901, ii, 312—313; from Fharm. Centr.~H.> 42, 
379—390).—The tannin , O 21 H 20 O 10 , contained in the fir cones of 
Sequoia gigantea, is a pale reddish-brown powder, and is soluble in 
water, forming a solution which soon becomes turbid; it is soluble 
also in alkalis, ammonia, and alkali carbonates, forming reddish-brown 
solutions, and its alcoholic solution has a blood-red colour. It is in¬ 
soluble in ether, chloroform, light petroleum, glacial acetic acid, or 
benzene, and gives a brownish-black precipitate with ferric chloride. 

The bromo- derivative, C 21 H 15 O 10 Br 5 , the acetyl derivative,C 21 H 14 O 10 A.c 6 , 
and the benzoyl derivative, O 21 H 14 O 10 Bz 6 , are described. With salts of 
calcium, magnesium, barium, copper, or lead, the tannin gives precipitates 
which, when heated at 200°, yield pyrogallol, and when boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid form mainly phlobaphene, together with some 
gallic acid and sugar. The tannoform , CH 2 (C 21 H 19 O 10 ) 2 , is precipitated 
by formaldehyde from concentrated solutions of the tannin as a gela- 
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tinous mass, but separates from dilute solutions on adding hydrochloric 
acid in flesh coloured flakes ; it is insoluble in almost all solvents. 

E. ¥. W. 

Pyromucic and isoPyr omucie Acids. By Chavanne ( Oompt . 
rend., 1903, 133, 167—169).—Pure isopyromucic acid melts at 91°; 
100 grams of water dissolve 4*5 grams of it, and only 2*7 grams of pyro- 
mucic acid at 0°. It dissolves unchanged in concentrated acids, but is 
decomposed by dilute alkalis. The sodium salt forms brilliant spangles, 
and gives an alkaline solution in water, which rapidly decomposes; 
the potassium salt is similar but extremely deliquescent; the ammon¬ 
ium salt loses ammonia in a vacuum. The barium salt, with 5H 2 0, 
and the calcium salt, with 3H 2 0, are sparingly soluble, crystalline pow¬ 
ders ; the lead salt con tains 1H 2 0, and the magnesium, zinc , cadmium, man¬ 
ganese, mercurous , an ^mercuric salts are described. On mixing solutions 
of an alkali-salt of the acid and of copper sulphate, a red, crystalline, 
cuprous salt is formed ; pyromucic acid, under similar conditions, gives 
the cupric salt with 3H 2 0. 

tsoPyromucic acid is not esterified by alcohol and dry hydrogen 
chloride, although pyromucic acid readily yields its ethyl ester under 
these conditions. Its oxidation by bromine water and by potassium 
permanganate is similar to that of pyromucic acid; but in addition, 
it reduces Pehling’s solution in the cold, and acid or alkaline solutions 
of silver; with phenylhydrazine, it yields a compound , O n H 10 O 2 jST 2J 
which crystallises in white needles, melts at 77°, gives the green 
coloration with ferric chloride characteristic of the parent acid, and 
is probably a hydrazone rather than a hydrazide, since its molecule 
requires for neutralisation the same quantity of alkali as the original 
acid. The phenylhydrazine derivative of pyromucic acid melts at 
117°. W. A. D. 

Synthesis of Tropilidene. By Richard Willstatter ( Annahn , 
1901,317,204—265. Compare this vol., i, 223).—The greater portion 
of the work discussed in this communication has already been published ; 
the following data, however, are described for the first time. 

The hydrogen chloride additive product of A 2 -methyltropan yields 
an aurichloride, C 9 H 17 lSr,HAuCl 4 , melting at 94—96°. The oily, 

basic dibromide of the same base furnishes a platinichloride , 
(C 9 H l7 NBr 2 ) 2J H 2 PtC3 6 , 

crystallising in yellow needles and melting at 174—175°, and an auri¬ 
chloride melting at 175—176°. 

Ethyl A 2 -cycioheptenecarboxylate, G 7 H n 'C0 2 Et, obtained by esterify- 
ing the acid with sulphuric acid and absolute alcohol, is a colourless 
oil having a fruity odour and boiling at 100° under 17 mm, pressure; 
it has a sp. gr. 0*9929 at 15°/4°. This ester is hydrolysed only with 
great difficulty, and when it is decomposed by a hot solution of 
potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol, the original acid is not regene¬ 
rated, but the AMsomeride is produced. 

The chloride , C 7 H 11 *COCl, of A 2 -e7/c£oheptenecarboxylic acid is an oil 
boiling at 88—90° under 13 mm. pressure. The corresponding 
hydrazide , C 7 H 11 *CON 2 H 3 , produced by heating the ethyl ester with 
hydrazine hydrate at 120°, crystallises from water or ethyl acetate in 
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lustrous prisms melting at 137—139°, the azide , obtained from the 
hydrazide by the action of nitrous acid, is a colourless, explosive oil. 

Tropilen, when reduced with zinc dust and acetic acid, yields a 
ketone, C T H 12 0, boiling at 169—170° (corn); this substance, which 
gives a semiearbazone melting at 185—186°, is stable towards perman¬ 
ganate solution, and resembles the methyl cyclohexanones. 

The physical constants of the synthetical A 113:5 -cycfoheptatriene, 

OH -G ET GHX 

Y 2 . " riT _ T ^>CH, are tabulated and compared with those of other 

CH 2 .CH*CBl 

hydrocarbons having seven-membered rings, G. T. M. 

Synthesis of Monocyclic Tropin© Bases. By Bichard 
Willstatter ( Annalen, 1901, 267—307. Compare this vol,, i, 225 and 
preceding abstract).—The greater portion of the experimental part of 
this communication has already been published. The following com¬ 
pounds, however, are described for the first time. 

Metkylaminocyoloheptadiene , C 7 H 9 *NHMe, obtained by treating 
tropilidene monohydrobromide with a benzene solution .of methylamine, 
boils at 65—66° under 11 mm. and at 82° under 2T5 mm. pressure, it 
is somewhat soluble in cold water, but separates out when the solution 
is warmed. It readily absorbs carbon dioxide, forming a syrupy 
carbamate and yields an oily nitrosoamine. The platinichloride , 

. (C 8 H 13 N) 2 ,H 2 Pt01 6 , 

crystallises from water in orange-red prisms and melts at 154—155° ; 
the aurichloride^ when first precipitated, is oily, but rapidly solidifies 
to form orange-yellow needles melting at 85°. The benzoyl compound, 
C r H 9 NMeBz, crystallises from light petroleum in rectangular plates 
and melts at 65—67°. The phenylthiocarbarnide , C 8 H 12 N*CS*C f> H c ’N, 
prepared by mixing its generators in ethereal solution, crystallises 
from alcohol either in white prisms, needles, or leaflets melting at 
117—118°, or in colourless, four-sided plates melting at 125—126°. 
These forms, when crystallised separately, again yield crops containing 
both modifications. The remainder of the paper consists of a description 
of the preparation and properties of the A 2 -, A 3 - and A 4 -methyltropans 
(dimethyhminocycloheptenes) and their salts, the results being 
exhibited in tabular form. G. T. M. 

Synthesis of Tropan and Tropidine. By Richard Willstatter 
(Annalen , 1901, 817, 307—374. Compare this vol., i, 225, and preced¬ 
ing abstract).—The outline of these syntheses has been given in a 
previous communication. 

The platinichloride , (C 0 H 18 HOl) 2 ,H 2 PtCl G , obtained from the additive 
product of A 4 -methy 1 tropan and hydrogen chloride, crystallises from 
water either in prisms or four-sided plates and melts at 168°. 

Tropan methiodide , O^H 12 NMe 2 I, formed by treating the correspond¬ 
ing chloride with a concentrated solution of potassium iodide, crystal¬ 
lises from water in hopper-shaped aggregates and does not melt below 
300°. Tropan methochloride, when heated above 300°, decomposes into 
tropan and methyl chloride. 

The platinichloride, (G 9 H 18 N Cl) 2 H 2 PtCl c , prepared from the additive 
product of A 3 -methyltropan and hydrogen chloride, crystallises from 
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water either in hexagonal plates or in sphenoidal forms, and melts at 
178 °; the aurichloride , when crystallised in long needles, melts at 
65—66°, but the melting point of different preparations is somewhat 
variable and indicates the existence of cis- and ^cms-modiffcations. 
The oily hydrogen chloride additive product itself is a mixture, for when 
dissolved in ether a portion undergoes rearrangement, yielding trepan 
methochloride, whilst the unchanged oil is stable even at 100 °, 
furnishes a platinichloride melting at 183°, and is probably a derivative 
of the stable cis4rans~h&&G. 

Merling’s partial synthesis of tropidine from a-methyltropidine leads 
to the production of a mixture of isotropidine and tropidine derivatives, 
in which the former predominate; the pur© base has, however, been 
obtained from A 4 -m ethyl trepan. 

2 -Bromotropan methiodide , formed by treating the corresponding 
methobromicle with a concentrated solution of potassium iodide, crys¬ 
tallises in prisms; it melts and decomposes at 262° 

A s -Methyltropan forms a dibromide which changes into ^-bromotropan 
methobromide , a substance crystallising in acicular prisms and melting 
above 300°, The platinichloride of 6 -bromotropan methochloride crys¬ 
tallises in hexagonal plates and melts at 250°. This bromotropan 
methobromide, when treated with alkalis, loses hydrogen bromide, yield¬ 
ing an unsaturated methobromide, which, when converted into the 
corresponding methochloride, furnishes a platinichloride, 
(G 6 H ls NMe) 2 Pt01 6 , 

crystallising in orange, acicular prisms melting at 233—234°, and an 
aurichloride forming yellow needles or leaflets melting at 258°. 

■ nxr .nix ;qh 

I-- 7 OH, produced by mix- 

= CH/ 

ing eyefoheptadiene dibromide with a concentrated solution of methyl- 
amine in methyl alcohol or benzene and treating the tertiary base with 
methyl iodide, crystallises in four-sided plates and melts at 293°. 
From it, the methochloride is obtained which yields a platinichloride , 
(C 9 H 18 ISrMe) 2 PtCl 6 , crystallising in monoclinic prisms melting at 
234—235° ; and an aurichloride forming acicular prisms melting at 
255—257°. G% T. M. 

Action of Pyridine Bases on Tetrahalogenated Benzo- 
quinones. By Henri Imbert (< Oompt . rend., 1901, 133, 162—164).— 
Pyridine combines with chloroanil in boiling ethyl acetate solution 
containing a small quantity of acetic acid to form a red com¬ 
pound, 0H*0 6 NH 2 :C 6 C1 2 0 2 or C 5 NH 4 ^C 6 C1 2 0 2 '0H, which is soluble 
in dilute alkalis, except ammonia, and also in acids ; boiling alkalis 
remove chlorine, but boiling hydrochloric acid merely dissolves the 
compound. Neither quinoline nor 2 -methylpyridine combines with 
chloroanil either in ethyl acetate or acetic acid solution, but 3 -methyl- 
pyridine yields a compound , C 5 NH 3 Me* C 6 C1 2 0 2 *0H or 
0H*C 5 NHMe:C 6 CJ 2 0 2 , 

which forms a brownish-red mass of microscopic needles. 

Bromoanil yields with pyridine a compound similar to that obtained 
from chloroanil, W. A, D. 


/VJUg 

iso Tropidine methiodide , CH^~-NMe* 


W 
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Action of Pyridine Bases on Tetrahalogen Derivatives of 
Quinone. By Henri Imrebt (Comjrt. rend., 1901, 183, 233—236. 
Compare preceding abstract).—When the pyridyldichlorohydroxy- 
quinone formed by the action of pyridine on tetrachloroquinone is 
boiled with alcoholic or aqueous potash it yields a compound, 
OH*C 5 HH 2 :C 6 C10 2 -OK, or, more probably C 5 HH 4 -C 6 C10 2 (0K)-0H, 
the compound C 5 HH 4 *C 6 01 2 0 2 *0K being formed as an intermediate 
product. The final product forms orange-red crystals soluble in water, 
and when treated with sulphuric acid yields pyridylchlorodihydroxy- 
quinone , C f) HH 4 *C 6 C10 2 (0H) 2 , which crystallises in orange-red, micro¬ 
scopic needles soluble in hot alcohol, and in acids. It differs from 
pyridyldichlorohydroxyquinone in being generally more soluble, and 
producing a wine-red solution with alkalis. It is readily reduced by zinc 
and sulphuric acid, but not by sulphurous acid. The sodium salt is 
very soluble ; the silver salt is brown and insoluble, and from it the 
ethyl and benzoyl salts can be obtained. They are both red, crystalline 
compounds. C. H. B. 

Carbazole. By Wilhelm Yaubel (Zeit. angew. Chem 1901, 14, 
784—785).—A solution of carbazole in glacial acetic acid, when treated 
with nascent bromine from hydrochloric acid, and potassium bromide 
and bromate, decolorises 2 mols. of bromine but forms a mono¬ 
bromide (m. p. 197*5°), which is probably identical with'the 3-bromo- 
carbazole obtained by Oiamician and Silber (Abstr., 1882, 1104). 
By the continued action of bromine, an impure dibromide melting at 
170*5° was obtained. Carbazole may be titrated with bromine in 
glacial acetic acid solution, 2 mols. of bromine corresponding with 
1 mol. of carbazole. B. H. P. 

[Condensation Products of] Formaldehyde. By Carl Gold¬ 
schmidt (Chem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 564).—Pentamethylenediamine con¬ 
denses with a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde, precipitating a 
white compound , which is soluble in acids, but insoluble in alkalis, and 
decomposes when kept. A similar* unstable, yellow base is obtained 
from p-phenylenediamine. p-Aminoacetanilide and formaldehyde con¬ 
dense in the presence of hydrochloric acid forming the base , 
(XHAc• C G H 4 *NH’0H,).,0, which is obtained as a white, crystalline 
powder. The analogous compound from p-aminophenol is an unstable, 
reddish, amorphous powder. B. H. P. 

Carbohydrazides of the Dihydroxybenzenes. By Alfred 
Einhorn and Bichard Escales (Annalen, 1901, 317, 190—203. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 409).—Ketones of the type X*COMe, where 
X is an aromatic radicle, condense with the. carbohydrazides of the 
dihydroxybenzenes, yielding condensation products of the type 
0H*C 6 H 4 *0*C0*XH*NICMeX, but, under similar conditions, this 
reaction does not take place with ketones such as acetone, diethyl 
ketone, ethyl acetoacetate, phenyl ethyl ketone, benzoplienone, and the 
saturated cyclic ketones. 

Acetopkenone catecholcarbohydrazone, OH• C 6 H 4 *0*00’ NH *N l OMePh, 
produced, together with dicatecholcarbohydrazide, 
H 2 H 2 (C0*0*C 6 H 4 *0H) 2 , 
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and fephenylmethylazimethylene (Curtins and Than, Abstr., 1891, 
1355) by condensing catecholcarbohydrazide and acetophenone in the 
presence of glacial acetic acid or zinc chloride, crystallises from alcohol 
in nacreous leaflets and melts at 190—191°; it is soluble in solutions 
of the caustic alkalis, and is resolved into its generators on boiling with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The compound, 

OH-0 6 H 4 -0*CO*NH»N:CMe-G e H 4 Me, 
obtained from catecholcarbohydrazide and jp-tolyl methyl ketone, crys¬ 
tallises in silky leaflets and melts at 185—186°. 

Resorcinolcarbohydrazide, prepared by adding dry, powdered resorcinol 
carbonate to a cold solution of hydrazine hydrate in absolute alcohol 
and completing the action on the water-bath, crystallises from this 
solvent in white needles and melts at 160°. 

A cetaldehyde resorcinolcarbohydrazone , 

0H-G 6 H 4 -0*G0*HH-N:GHMe, 

obtained by treating the preceding compound with acetaldehyde, crys¬ 
tallises from water and melts at 150°; it is readily soluble in alcohol 
or acetone. The benzaldehyde compound, OH*C G H 4 *Q*CO*lNIl # NIOHPh s 
melts at 175°, and the o -hydroxybenzaldehyde compound, 

oh-c 6 h 4 *o-co-nh-n:oh-g 6 h 4 -oh, 

at 185—186°; the latter substance develops a greenish-black colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. The acetophenone derivative, 
OH-C 6 H 4 -0-CO‘NH*N:CMePh, 

produced by mixing its generators in warm, alcoholic solution in the 
presence of glacial acetic acid, melts at 174°. The compound 
0H*G 6 H 4 *0*G0 e ]NH’hnCMe*G 6 H 4 Me, derived from resorcinolcarbo- 
hydrazide and j 9 -tolyl methyl ketone, melts at 182°. 

Eesorcinol carbonate, when treated with diethylamine, yields a 
mixture of two substances, resorcinolcarbodiethylamide, 

OH-C e H 4 ;0-CO‘NEt 2 ,. 

melting at 68—69°,and resorcinoldicarbodiethylamide , G 6 H 4 (0*G0*jNEt) 2 , 
boiling at 270° under 36*5 mm. pressure and melting at 35—36°; 
these compounds are separated by the action of sodium hydroxide, in 
which the former alone is soluble. 

Acetaldehyde quinolcarhohydrazone , OH * C 6 H 4 "0 • CO *NH* NI CHMe, 
produced from acetaldehyde and quinolcarbohydrazide, separates from 
water in white crusts and melts at 177°. The corresponding benzalde¬ 
hyde compound crystallises in nacreous leaflets and melts at 215° ; the 
ohydroxybenzaldehyde compound is obtained in needles softening at 
180° and melting at 194° ; the acetophenone derivative, 
OH*C 6 H 4 -0*CO-NH-N:CMePh, 

forms needles melting at 120—121°, and its p -tolyl homologue melts 
at 208—209°. G. T. M. 

[Pyrazolone Derivatives from] Methyl a-Butyrylacetoacetate. 
By A. Bongert (Conipt, rend.*, 1901, 133, 165—167).—Whereas hydr¬ 
azine acetate converts methyl a-butyrylacetoacetate (this vol., i, 311 
and 500) into methyl 5- methyl o-propylpyrazoleA-carboxylaie, hydrazine 
hydrate gives rise initially to acetylhydrazide and methyl butyryl- 
acetate, the latter then condensing with a second mol. of hydrazine to 
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form. 3 ‘propi/l-5-pyrazolone y which separates in white crystals and melts 
and sublimes at 196°. 

The sodium derivative of methyl a-butyrylacetoacetate forms white 
crystals, melts at 142°, is not decomposed by cold water, and does not 
interact with methyl iodide. On adding methyl iodide, however, to a 
mixture of methyl a-butyrylacetoacetate and sodium methoxide, methyl 
acetate and methyl methylbutyrylacetate , COPr a ' OHMe• C0 2 Me, are 
formed. The latter boils at 86 ° under 16 mm. pressure. It combines 
with phenyl hydrazine to form l^henyl-imieihyhZ-p'opyl-5-pyrazolone, 
which boils at 200° under 14 mm. pressure and separates from ether 
in white crystals melting at 78°. Hydrazine hydrate converts it into 
4:^mtkyl'$-pro f pyl-$-pyrazolom 7 which forms white needles and melts at 
189°. 

Cold concentrated sulphuric acid hydrolyses methyl a-butyrylaceto¬ 
acetate to butyric acid and methyl acetoacetate. W. A. X). 

Nitroquinolones and Nitrocarbostyrils. By Herman Decker 
(J. pr . Chem 1901, [ii ], 04, 85—101).—In the literature, seven nibro- 
earbostyrils are described in which the nitro-group is in the benzene 
nucleus, whilst only four such compounds are theoretically possible. 
The author has reinvestigated these compounds, and studied the 
nitration of the l-alkyl- 2 -quinolones and nitro-l-alkyl- 2 -quinolones. 

$~NilroA~meihyl~%quinolone, C 10 H s O 3 N 2 , prepared by oxidising 
6 -nitroquinolme methiodide, crystallises in pale yellow needles melt¬ 
ing at *222°, The corresponding ethyl derivative forms pale yellow 
needles melting at 183°. 

7-Nitro-L-methyl- 2 -quinolone, prepared by oxidising 7-nitroquinolme 
methiodide or methyl sulphate, crystallises in yellow needles melting 
at 198—199°. 7 -NUraqmnoline ethiodide forms large, ruby-red needles; 
l-nitro-l-ethyl~%quhiolone, lustrous needles melting at 168—169°. 

[With N. Kasatkin.]— The so-called [y-] nitrocarbostyril (Fried- 
lander and Lazarus, Abstr,, 1885, 1138) is 6 -nitrocarbostyril (6-nitro-2~ 
hydroxyquinoline), as the sodium derivative yields 6 -nitro -1 -methy 1-2- 
quinolone (m. p. 222 °) with methyl iodide. The nitrobromocarbostyril 
(Abstr., 1892, 630) is then 3-bromo-6-nitro-2-hydroxyquinoline. 

[With G. Pollxtz,]—[ €-] Nitrocarbostyril (m. p. 302°) yields on 
alkylation 5-nitro-1 -methyl-2-quinolone (m. p. 135°) and 5-nitro-l- 
ethyl- 2 -quinolone (m. p. 166°) respectively, and is therefore 5 -nitro- 
carbostyril (compare Claus and Setzer, Abstr., 1896, i, 498). 

[ €- ] Nitro- 2 -bromoquinoline, from which the nitrocarbostyril is ob¬ 
tained by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid, has also the 
nitro-group in position 5. 

[3-] Nitrocarbostyril (m. p. 163°; Miller and Kinkelin, Abstr., 
1889, 990), which is prepared in a similar manner from [3-] nitro- 
2 -bromoquinoline, is 8 -nitrocarbostyril, as it yields on alkylation, 
nitro-alkyl- 2 -quinolon.es isomeric with the preceding. 8 -Mtro~ 
l-methyl-%quinolone, prepared by boiling [3-] nitrocarbostyril with 
methyl sulphate and concentrated sodium hydroxide, crystallises in 
long needles melting at 124—125°; the corresponding ethyl derivative 
forms needles or plates melting at 92°. 2 -Bromoquinoline, on 
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nitration, yields therefore in the normal manner 5- and 8-nitro- 
2 -bromoquinolines. 

[C-] Nitro-2-bromoquinoline (m. p. 244°; Claus and Pollitz, Abstr., 
1890, 521) is not homogeneous, as it yields a mixture of 5- and 8-nitro- 
1 -methyl-2-quinolones. [f-] Nitrocarbostyril (m. p. 283°) is therefore 
a mixture of 5- and 8-nitrocarbostyril. 

Quinoline methyl sulphate yields on nitration only 5-nitromethyl- 
quinolin© (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 689). 

l-Methyl-2-quinolone yields on nitration with nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*4) only the 5-nitro-derivative, but with fuming nitric acid a mixture 
of mono-, di-, and tri-nitro-derivatives. Trinitro-l-methyZ-2-quinolone , 
C 9 lSrH 3 0Me(K0 2 ) 3 , crystallises in lustrous, pale yellow, insoluble 
needles, melting at 208—210°. 1 -Ethyl-2-quinolone behaves in a 
similar manner, Trmitro- 1 -ethyl-%quinolom forms dark yellow 
crystals melting at 224°. The nitration of the 1-alkylquinolones and 
of carbostyril is far more easily effected than that of quinoline, 

Trinitro- 1 -methyl-2-quinolone, C 9 NH s 0Me(N0 2 ) 3 , prepared by nitra¬ 
tion of 7-nitro-l-methyl-2-quinolone, forms large, orange-yellow crystals 
melting and decomposing at 249°. Trinitro-l-ethyl-2-quinolone , pre¬ 
pared similarly from 7-mtro~l-ethyl-2-quinolone, forms plates melting 
and decomposing at 237°. 

7-fifitrocarbostyril is prepared from 7-nitroquinoiine, which is treated 
with hypochlorous acid, and the additive product decomposed by sodium 
hydroxide : it crystallises in lustrous, pale-yellow, insoluble needles, 
melting at 340°. 

Of [a-] and [ft-] nitrocarbostyril (Friedlander and Lazarus, loc . cit.), 
the author believes that the former is identical with 7-nitrocarbostyril, 
whilst the latter is either very impure 6-nitrocarbostyril or the nitre- 
group is in the pyridine nucleus. K. J, P. O. 

Hydrochloride of Phenylhydrazine Ureide [Diphenylcarb¬ 
azide]. By Paul Cazeneuve {Bull. Bog. Ghim 1901, [iii], 25, 

757— 758. Compare this vol., i, 292).— Diphenylcarbazide hydrochloride, 

C 13 H 14 0N 4 ,HC1, is prepared by adding a large excess of a saturated 
ethereal solution of hydrogen chloride to an alcoholic solution of 
diphenylcarbazide; it forms cauliflower-like masses of small white 
crystals, melting and decomposing at 125°, N. L. 

Violet Chromium Colouring Matters derived from Diphenyl¬ 
carbazide. By Paul Cazeneuve {Bull. Soc. Ghim., 1901, [iii], 25, 

758— 761).—The violet colouring matter (Abstr., 1900, ii, 627) formed 
by the action of diphenylcarbazide on chromic acid has been obtained 
in the form of a violet-black, amorphous powder, the composition of 
which varies with the conditions of its preparation ; its tinctorial 
properties are of no practical interest. A similar compound is formed 
by dimethyldiphenylcarbazide, but not by diphenylcarbazone. 2L L, 

a-Azoxynaphthalene. By Leonhard Wacker {Annalen, 1901, 
317, 375—385).—The amorphous compound obtained by Jaworsky 
{X p\ Ghem 1865, 94, 283) on reducing a-nitronaphthalene with 
sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution is also produced by reducing the 
nitro-compound with zinc dust and alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
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solution. It does not seem to have the properties of an azoxy~ 
compound, and does not yield a-azonaphthalene on reduction. 

A crystalline a-azoxynapht!mlene is prepared together with a-naph- 
thylhydroxylamine, by reducing a-nitronaphthalene with zinc dust 
in dilute alcoholic solution containing ammonium chloride ; it is also 
formed, together with a-naphthylamine, when a-naphthylbydroxylamine 
is heated on the water-bath. 

It slowly separates from acetone or light petroleum, in thick, red 
prisms, and from alcohol in yellow, or reddish-brown, rhombic crystals; 
the former modification melts at 126*5° and the latter at 127°, both 
forms have the same chemical properties, and belong to the rhombic 
system. A solution of the substance in concentrated sulphuric acid is 
reddish-violet, slowly changing into blue ; when warmed with more 
dilute acid (65 per cent. H 2 S0 4 ), the a-azoxynaphthalene dissolves, 
yielding a blue solution, from which water precipitates a compound, 
soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide to a red solution. These 
changes indicate a transformation of the azoxy-eompound into a 
hydroxyazo-derivative. Filter paper soaked in the dilute, yellow, alco¬ 
holic solution of the azoxy-compound, soon becomes red when exposed 
to sunlight' a similar phenomenon is noticed in the case of azoxybenzene. 
a-Azonaphthalene is produced by the reduction of the new azoxy- 
derivative with zinc dust in an alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydroxide. G-. T. M. 

Decomposition Products of Edestin. By P. A. Levene and 
nLafayette B. Mendel ( Amer , J. Physiol, 1901, 0, 48—52). — The 
^Sftallised vegetable proteid edestin resembles the ordinary animal 
p FO tgfds in yielding the three known hexon bases, and so differs from 
the proteids, which are soluble in alcohol, and yield no lysine. 

* ^ W. D. H. 

Action Vf Reducing Agents on Heematin, By J. A, Milroy 
(Proc. Physkd- #oc., 1901, xiv—xvi).—Bhemin was prepared by 
crystal 1 i sation^om acetone containing hydrochloric acid : haematin 
was prepared |^[»4his, dissolved in glacial acetic acid and reduced by 
aluminium pdwdel After 24 hours, a bright red reduction 
product is formed whlAi gives spectroscopic bands similar to those of 
oxy haemoglobin, with addition of a Jaint band in the red. This 

substance is soluble in chloroform-and in ammonia; in ammonia, it 
shows no change in the absorption bands. It contains only a trace of 
iron, possibly due to the adherence of some unchanged heematin. After 
re-solution in glacial acetic acid and further reduction with zinc dust 
between 50° and 60°, .the solution becomes green, and shows two 
absorption bands, one on each side of the D line; in this, it resembles 
the bxiicyanin of Heynsius and Campbell. In chloroform, it becomes 
greenish-blue with a red fluorescence. It is soluble in dilute alkalis, 
but readily undergoes changes on exposure to air. The examination 
of these substances is not yet completed. W. D. IL 
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Trimethyltrimetkylenes. By Nicolai D. Zelinsky and J. 
Zelikofp (. Ber 1901, 34, 2856—2867).—When diacetonealcohol is 
reduced with sodium amalgam, it forms trhnethyltri methylene glycol, 
OH* CMey CII 2 * CHMe*OH, which is a sweet, viscous liquid boiling at 
135—136° under 40 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0'9254 at 17°/4°, and 
a refraction n = 1*4311 at 17°, and when treated with hydrogen 
bromide yields the dibromide , OMe. 2 Br*CH./ C HMeBr, which boils at 
82° under 21 mm. pressure and has a sp. gr. 1-5316 at 20°/4°. 


OH 

2-Trimethyltrimethylene, CMe 2 <^^:^, obtained by reducing the 


dibromide with zinc dust, boils at 56—57° under 750 mm. pressure, 
has a sp. gr. 0*6822 at 19*5°/4°, a refraction n-p =1*3848 at 19*5°, de¬ 
colorises permanganate very slowly, and is distinct from the hexylene 
described by Couturier (Abstr., 1893, i, 245), whose work has been 
repeated and confirmed by the present authors. 

Methylacetylacetone, when reduced with sodium amalgam, yields a 
mixture of the Jcetonealcohol, OHMeAc*GHMe*0B, which boils at 


104—107° under 20 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9937 at 18 c /4°, and 
a refraction n D =1*4512 at 18°, and the trimethyltrimethylene glycol , 
OH* OHMe-CHMe-OHMe-OH, which boils at 113—116° under 20 mm. 
pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9906 at 14°/4°, and a refraction n D =1*4524 
at 14°. The glycol, when treated with hydrogen bromide, forms a 
dibromide which boils at 95—100° under 30 mm. pressure, and when 


reduced with zinc" dust yields 1:2: 3-trimetkyltrimethylene. 1:2:3- 
TrimetJiyltrimethylene, koils at 65—66° under 748 mm. 


pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*6921 at 22°/4°, and a refraction ?i D =1*3942 
at 22°. The diiodide corresponding with the dibromide, when reduced 
with zinc dust, yields the y-methylpentane described by Wislicenus 
(Abstr., 1883, 067), whose work has been repeated and confirmed by 
the present authors. II. H, P. 


Th© so-called lodoacetylene. By Alberto Peratoner and E. 
Spall i no {Ber., 1901, 34, 2718—2722).—The non-poisonous iodo- 
acetylene described by Paternd and Peraboner (Abstr., 1890,1219) can 
only be obtained from the impure acetylene prepared by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on copper acefcylide, and is shown to b© a mixture of 
solid diiodoacetylene, acetylene, vinyl chloride, and etkylidene di¬ 
chloride. The only known iodo-derivative of acetylene is there¬ 
fore the poisonous and malodorous compound prepared by Baeyer 
(Abstr., 1885, 1199) and shown by Nef (Abstr., 1889, i, 104) to be a 
diiodoacetylene. T. M. L. 


The Bendering Active of Oxygen. VII. By Carl Englek and 
Wilhelm Frankenstein {Ber., 1901, 34, 2933—2941. Compare 
Abstr., 1897, ii, 402 ; 1899, i, 189, 221 ; 1900, i, 399).—A eonsider- 

VOL. lxxx, i. 2 a 
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able precipitate of a diper oxide, C s H 10 O 4 , is produced when a 5—7 per 
cent, benzene solution of dimethylfulvene [fsopropylidenecycZopentene] 
(Thiele, Abstr., 1900, i, 299) is stirred automatically in contact with 
the air or is shaken automatically in a bottle the air in which is 
repeatedly renewed. The oxidation is complete after 4—6 days. The 
same product is formed, only more slowly, when air or oxygen is passed 
through the solution without stirring. Light and a rise in temperature 
are two important factors which accelerate the precipitation j when, 
however, the temperature is too high, secondary reactions occur, and 
the original insoluble oxidation product becomes converted into sub¬ 
stances soluble in benzene. Dimethylfulvene diperoxide forms a colour¬ 
less powder, which explodes at 130°, and also when warmed with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. It is insoluble in most organic solvents, but 
dissolves in nitrobenzene, acetic acid, or alkalis, but at the same time 
is decomposed. It does not give the usual test for peroxides, namely, 
a yellow coloration with titanic acid, unless ether, alcohol, ethyl acetate, 
or chloroform is present, 

Methyletkylfuhene [fi-hutylidenecyclopentene] is an orange-coloured 
liquid boiling at 185° under atmospheric pressure, and also yields a 
peroxide. Methylphenylfulvene also absorbs oxygen, but less readily 
than the simple alkyl fulvenes; the diperoxide , C 13 H 12 0 4 , can be pre¬ 
cipitated from the benzene solution by the aid of ether, but when once 
precipitated will not dissolve in benzene, 

cydEoPentadiene also absorbs oxygen, but so far no definite product 
has been isolated. The oxidation of hexylene and of dimethylfulvene 
has been studied by the aid of A 7 /25 sodium indigotindisulphonate as 
described in the case of pentane. The numbers in the case of hexyl¬ 
ene point to the direct addition of 1 mol. of oxygen, and the subsequent 
transference of one atom to the indigo. J. J. S. 

Basic Properties of Oxygen. By Adolf ton Baeyee and 
Victor Yilligee {Ber., 1901, 34, 2679—2698).—All classes of organic 
oxygen compounds form salt-like derivatives with complex acids, 
whilst in a few cases similar compounds are formed with simple acids, 
the salts of dimethylpyrone, described by Collie and Tickle (Trans., 
1899, 75, 710), being of this class. Each basic oxygen atom is capable 
of combining with an amount of acid equivalent to one hydrogen ion, 
normal and acid salts being formed with polybasic acids. The con¬ 
stitution of these compounds cannot be expressed in terms of the 
ordinary formula, in which oxygen is bivalent, but may be expressed 
by supposing either that the oxygen in these compounds is quadrivalent 
(oxonium theory of Collie and Tickle), or that these salts are complex 
compounds (Werner), oxygen possessing one complex and two ordinary 
valencies. Which of the two theories is the more applicable to the 
facts has not yet been decided. The introduction of positive groups 
into an oxygen compound appears to increase the basicity, as it does 
in the case of ammonia, whilst negative groups diminish it, and it also 
appears to be the case that the less stable the form of combination of 
the oxygen, the greater the tendency to form salts. The following 
salts, representative of the various classes of organic oxygen com¬ 
pounds, have been prepared. 
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L Ethers .—Ethyl ether, when added to an acid solution of potassium 
ferrocyanide, produces a crystalline precipitate of a compound of ethyl 
ether with ferrocyanic acid, which, however, rapidly decomposes and 
changes in appearance. 

Ferricyanic and cobalticyanic acids behave in a similar manner. 
Dwsoamyl ether combines with ferricyanic acid, and unites with 
cobalticyanic acid to form a compound , C 10 H 22 O,H 3 Co(ON) 6 ,2H 2 O, 
which crystallises like ammonium chloride and is decomposed by water. 
Anisole with ferricyanic acid yields six-sided tablets, and phenetole 
gives a solid film; paraldehyde with ferrocyanic acid gives large, 
rhombic plates. 

2. Ethylene Oxide and allied Substances .—Ethylene oxide forms a 
crystalline compound at a low temperature with ferrocyanic acid. 
Cineol forms crystalline salts with simple acids, the hydrochloride and 
hydrobromide having been already described by Wallach (Annalen } 
1884, 225, 297 ; 1888, 240, 280), The phosphate is a gelatinous mass; 
the hydroferrocyanide , 2C 10 H 18 O,H 4 Ee(CN) 6 ,-|H 2 O, is a white powder ; 
the hydroferricyanide has the composition 2C 10 H 18 O, H 3 Fe(0N) c ,3H 2 0, 
and unites with 1 mol. of acetone. The hydrocobalticyanide crystallises 
in colourless needles and may be used for the preparation of pure 
cobalticyanic acid. Pinol yields a crystalline compound with ferricyanic 
acid, and an amorphous one with ferrocyanic acid. 

3. Alcohols. —The compound of amyl alcohol and ferricyanic acid 
crystallises in needles. Borneol unites with all three acids. The 
hydrocobalticyanide has the composition 2C lo H 18 O,H 3 Co(CN) 0 . Menthol 
and tetrahydrocarveol give with ferricyanic acid indistinctly crys¬ 
talline powders. Trimethylcarbinol and amylene hydrate unite with 
ferrocyanic acid, whilst butyl alcohol does not. 

4. Acids .—The only compound of this class appears to be the 
perbromide of the hydrobromide of acetic acid (Steiner, this Journ., 
1874, 566). 

5. Esters. —Ferricyanic acid unites with ethyl acetate, yielding fiat 
prisms; with ethyl benzoate, forming orange-coloured needles; with ethyl 
oxalate, giving rhombic tablets; and with isoamjl valerate, yielding an 
indistinctly crystalline powder. With ferrocyanic acid, ethyl oxalate 
readily yields large, rhombic tablets of the formula C 6 H 10 O 4 ,H 4 Fe(CN) 6 . 

6. Aldehydes. —Heptaldehyde does not unite with ferrocyanic acid, 
but forms a crystalline powder with ferricyanic acid. Benzaldehyde 
gives an amorphous compound with ferrocyanic acid, orange-coloured 
needles with ferricyanic acid, and thin prisms with cobalticyanic acid. 
Cinnamaldehyde has long been known to form a nitrate (Dumas and 
Peligot, Annalen , 1835, 14, 65). It also forms, with ferrocyanic acid, 
rhombic tablets, with ferricyanic acid a crystalline powder, and with 
chloroplatinie acid orange-red prisms of the platinichloride. 

7. Ketones. —Diethyl ketone yields rhombic plates with ferrocyanic 
acid, and a crystalline powder with ferricyanic acid. Dipropyl ketone 
gives irregular plates with ferrocyanic acid, and an oil with ferricyanic 
acid. Acetophenone gives rhombic plates with ferrocyanic acid, and 
an amorphous compound with ferricyanic acid. 1 : 3-Methykycfo- 
hexanone yields a crystalline powder with ferrocyanic acid and small 
needles with ferricyanic acid. Menthone forms an indistinctly crys- 

3 a 2 
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taliine powder with ferrocyanic acid and small needles with ferricyanie 
acid. Tetrahydrocarvone gives long needles with ferrocyanic acid and 
a crystalline powder with ferricyanie acid. Suberone yields small 
prisms with ferrocyanic acid, and small needles with ferricyanie acid. 
jp-Diketohexamethylene unites with phosphotungstic acid to form a 
compound which crystallises from water in well-developed, long 
tablets. Several compounds of camphor with acids are already 
known. The hydrocobcdticyanide is a crystalline powder of the formula 
2C 10 II 1G O,H 3 Co(CN) 6 ,2H 2 O. Fenchone and carone also give com¬ 
pounds, both with ferrocyanic and ferricyanie acid. Mesityl oxide 
yields an amorphous compound with ferricyanie acid, and a crystalline 
powder with ferrocyanic acid ; phorone yields a crystalline compound 
with ferrocyanic acid, beiizylideneacetone forms an amorphous com¬ 
pound with ferricyanie acid, a powder consisting of small tablets 
with ferrocyanic acid, and a platinicliloride , 2C 10 H 10 O,H 2 PtCl 0 ,2H 2 O, 
which crystallises in thin, orange-yellow prisms. Dibenzylidene- 
acetone yields an orange-coloured, amorphous compound with ferri- 
cyanic acid, and a cinnabar-red, amorphous powder with phospho¬ 
tungstic acid. The hydrochloride has previously been described by 
Claisen and Ponder ( Anncilen , 1884, 223, 142) as a red powder. In 
order to ascertain whether this compound was a .salt or a chlorohydrin, 
the corresponding dichloro- derivative, CPIPhlCH’OOdyOHICJEPh, 
was prepared by the action of phosphorus penfcaehloride on the hydro¬ 
chloride, and crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates melting at 78°. 
Since this compound is colourless, it follows that the hydrochloride 
cannot have a similar constitution. The dichloride itself is coloured 
yellow by hydrochloric acid, probably owing to the formation of an 
unstable salt. Carvenone yields an amorphous compound with ferro¬ 
cyanic acid and small needles with ferricyanie acid. Inactive dihydro- 
earvone yields with ferrocyanic acid a crystalline powder and with 
ferricyanie acid an amorphous film. Quinone dissolves in syrupy 
phosphoric acid and is precipitated by water. With phosphotungstic 
acid, it forms a compound which crystallises in six-sided tablets. 
Similar salts of substances containing quinonoid oxygen, such as aurin 
and fluorescein, have long been known. Dimethylpyrone, in addition 
to the compounds described by Ooilie and Tickle, appears to form a 
dihydrochloride when the hydrochloride is exposed to hydrogen chloride. 
The hydrochloride reacts with potassium ferrocyanide and ferrieyanide, 
crystalline salts of the complex acids being precipitated. The pyrone 
also unites with cobalticyanie acid to form rhombic tablets, and with 
phosphotungstic acid to form small needles. 

Several cases of the combination of unsaturated compounds contain¬ 
ing an ethylene linking with complex acids have also been observed, 
and it appears probable that these compounds are also capable of 
forming salts. ^ A. II. 

Synthesis of Tertiary Cyclic Alcohols by the Aid of 
Magnesiumalkylhaloids. By Nicolai D. Zelinsky (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2877—2884. Compare Barbier, Abstr,, 1899, i s 323; Grignard, 1900, 
i* 382 i voL, i, 250, 263; Blaise, this vol, i, 317).—The following 
method is recommended for the preparation of tertiary cyclic alcohols. 
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An alkyl iodide (1 mol.) is carefully added to magnesium (1 atom.), 
covered with dry ether* and to this mixture an ethereal solution of 
the cyclic ketone (1 mol.) is gradually run in. Acidified water is 
added, and the ethereal solution separated, and dried with potassium 
carbonate, 

l-Methylcyclohexanol-l, CH 2 <^Q^ 2 fi Q^ 2 ^>CMe*OH, obtained from 

cyclohexanone, is a colourless oil, distils at 156—158°, and has a sp. gr. 
0*9194 at 26°/4°, and 1*4558 at 26°. 

1 : S-Bimethylcyclohexanol-S, from l-methylcycfchexanone-3, distils 
at 67—68° under 16 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0-8983 at 23°/4°, 
n D 1*4523 at 23°, and is slightly dextrorotatory. 

l-Methyl-S-etkyhyclohexanol-S distils at 80—81° under 16 mm. 
pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0*8995 at 26°/4°, n D 1*4545 at 26°, and 
[a] D +1 *48°. 

l-Methyl-S-propylcyclohexanol-l distils at 94—96° under 18 mm., 
or at 198—200° under atmospheric pressure, and has a sp. gr. 
0*8903 at 24°/4°, and 1*4566 at 24°. The corresponding iso propyl 
derivative boils at 81—83° under 14 mm., or at 186—188° under 
atmospheric pressure, but is always accompanied by a considerable 
amount of a hydrocarbon distilling at 152—153° under 14 mm. 


pressure. 

A hydrocarbon , C. 20 H 3S , boiling at 260°, is formed by the action of 
acetone on magnesium, dry ether, and l-methylcycZohexyl-3 iodide and 
subsequent treatment of the product with acidified water. 

1 : 3~Dimethyl-4:4sopro2>ylcyclohexanol-d, 


n rr ^CHMe*0EL\ nM - AlT 
CH 2 < ch 0H p “>OM:e-OH, 


obtained from menthone, boils at 100° under 20 mm. pressure, and has 


a sp. gr. 0*8952 at 25°/4° and [a] D + 12°22'. <£~Eenchone yields 
methylfenchyl alcohol , O 10 H 1G Me*OH, distilling at 100—102° under 
22 mm., or at 208—209° under atmospheric pressure; it melts 
at 51—52°, and has [a] D 4-11°. Meikylborneol , obtained from 
ordinary camphor, melts at 154—156°, readily sublimes, distils at 


about 193°, and has [a] D 30°79' in alcoholic solution. 


I)imethylcyc 1 opropylcarbhiol } I 2 ^>CH ■ CMe.y OH, from acetotri- 

OJuLo u 


methylene, distils at 123° under 740 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 
0-8791 at 24°/4°, and w* 1*4309 at 24°. J. J. S. 


Esterification of Glycerol. By Carl Boettixger (Chem. Zeit, 
1901,25, 795—797 and 811—812).—Pure glycerol has been mixed 
with known weights of the following acids : tartaric, succinic, malic, 
maleic, fumaric, citric, formic, acetic, chloroacetie, glycollic, and gly- 
oxylic acids. Each mixture was left at the ordinary temperature for 
some time and then the amount of standard alkali required to 
neutralise the unesterified acid determined. Similar experiments were 
carried out (1) with the addition of one to two drops of hydrochloric 
acid, (2) at a higher temperature. The esterification was accelerated by 
both these methods. J. J. S. 
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Nitromannitol and Nitrocellulose. By Leo Vigkon and F. 
Gekxx (Oompt. rend., 1901, 183, 515—517).—Pentanitromannitol and 
hexanitromannitol, obtained by the action of sulphuric and nitric acids 
on mannitol, readily reduce Fehling’s solution, and thus resemble the 
nitrocelluloses (Abstr., 1900, i, 589, 628, 629); they have no action 
on SchifFs reagent, however, and in this respect differ from the nitro¬ 
celluloses. A further difference is found in the fact that whereas the 
nitrocelluloses give oxycelluloses when treated with ferrous chloride, 
the nitromannitols yield mannitol, which has no reducing power. The 
cupric reducing power of nitromannitol is greater than that of dex¬ 
trose, but is not due to the presence of mannose. C. H. B. 

Preparation of Alkyl and Aryl Carbonates. Farbenfabriken 
yorm, F. Bayer & Co. (D.E.-P. 117624; Eng. Pat. 530 of 1900). 
—The additive compound , CO(C 5 H*ON 2 PhCi) 2 , of antipyrine with 
carbonyl chloride reacts with alcohols and phenols, yielding the 
corresponding carbonates; methyl and ^-propyl chlorocarbonates are 
produced by the use of methyl and w-propyl alcohols respectively. 
Methyl-npjropylcarbinyl chlorocarbonate , CHMePr a# 0*COCl, an oil 
boiling at 68° under 26 mm,, and at 140—145° under atmospheric 
pressure, is obtained from methyl-w-propylcarbinol, whilst menthyl 
chlorocarlonate boiling at 105—106° under 12 mm. pressure results 
from the interaction of antipyrine carbonyl chloride and menthol. 
Guaiacol chlorocarbonate , prepared in a similar manner, is a colourless 
oil boiling at 112° under 25 mm. pressure. 

The compound OMe s C-NH 5 *CO*C 5 NH.C], produced from methyl 
chlorocarbonate, and pyridine in benzene solution, yields alkyl or aryl 
carbonates when treated with water, alcohols, or phenols. 
Dimethyl carbonate is obtained by the action of water, and methyl 
benzyl carbonate results from the action of benzyl alcohol on this 
additive compound. 

The compound G0(0*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Ph) 2 is produced from salol and the 
additive compound of pyridine and salol chlorocarbonate, the com¬ 
pound 0Et*G0*0“C fi H 4 *C0 2 Ph being obtained by the action of alcohol 
on the same pyridine derivative. G. T. M. 

Alkyl Carbonates. * Fabbenfabriken yorm. F. Bayer & Co. 
(D.R.-P. 117625. Compare preceding abstract).— Melhyl-n-propylcarbinyl 
carbonate , CO(OCHMePr*) 2 , a colourless oil having a slightly aromatic 
odour and boiling at 205—207°, results,from the action of methyl- 
w-prcpylcarbinol on the additive compound of pyridine and carbonyl 
chloride. In a similar manner, the dimethyl and diethyl, carbonates 
are obtained by the action of the corresponding alcohols on this 
pyridine derivative. G. T. M. 

Carbamates of the Secondary Alcohols. Farbenfabriken vorm. 
F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 120863. Compare D.R.-P. 114396).—The chloro- 
carbonates of methylethyl-, diethyl-, methylpropyl-, methy Ksopropyl-, 
ethylpropyl-, ethyKsopropyl-, methylbutyl-, and dipropyl-earbinols are 
liquids having an irritating odour and boil respectively at 121—122°, 
131—133°, 140—141°, 130—132°, 141—143°, 144—146°, 144—146° 
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and 157—159°. Methyl isopropyl-carbamate may be obtained either 
by heating methyl isopropylchloro-carbonat© with ammonia in an 
indifferent solvent, or by slowly adding carbamide hydrochloride to 
methyl isopropylcarbinol ; it melts at 86—87°. The corresponding 
methylbutyl compound crystallises in white needles and melts at 56°. 
These two methods are applicable to the preparation of the homologous 
alkyl carbamates. GL T. M. 

Carbamates of the Secondary Alcohols. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 120864. Compare preceding abstract).— 
The carbamates of the secondary alcohols may be obtained by treating 
the secondary alcohols with cyanogen chloride or cyanic acid dissolved 
in an indifferent solvent, and also by the action of ammonia on the 
corresponding dialkyl carbonates. The dialkyl carbonates obtained 
from methylefchyl-, diethyl-, methylpropy]-,metkylisopropyl-,ethylpropyl-, 
ethyksopropyl-, methylbutyl-, and dipropyl-carbinols are liquids boiling 
respectively at 178—180°, 205—207°, 208—210°, 205—207°, 233—234°, 
227—228°, 239—240°, and 260—265°. GL T. M. 

Carbamates of th© Secondary Alcohols. Farbenfabrtken 
vorm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 120865. Compare preceding abstracts). 
— Methyl-n- butylcarbinyl carbamate , NH g *00 2 'CHMe*CH 2 Pr a , the 
urethane of methyl-n-butylcarbinol, melts at 65—66°; its higher 
homologue, NH 2 *C0 2 *CHEt*CH 2 Pr a , melts at 80—81°; these com¬ 
pounds are prepared either by the action of urea nitrate on the corre¬ 
sponding secondary alcohols, or by the reactions indicated in the preceding 
abstracts. The chlorocarbonates , prepared from ethyKsobutyb, metbyi-n- 
butyl-, and methyl-w-pentyl-carbinols, boil respectively at 155—157°, 
144—146° and 154—156° under the ordinary pressure. The dialkyl 
carbonates obtained from ethyksobutyb, methyl-n-butyl-, and methyl- 
ra-pentyl-carbinols boil at 250—255°, 228—230°, and 249—250° 
respectively. GL T. M. 

Composition of Cocoa Butter. Preliminary Communication. 
By J. Klimont (. Ber ., 1901,34, 2636).—Cocoa butter may be separated 
by fractional crystallisation from acetone into three fractions : 1. A 
mixture of palmitin and stearin melting at 70°. '2. Palmitic-oleic- 

stearic triglyceride, C 55 H ia4 0 6 , which melts at 31—32°, crystallises in 
nodules, and has the iodine number 28‘9 and the saponification 
number 196*4. 3. A mixed glyceride, C 51 H 90 O 6 , which melts at 

26—27°, and has the iodine number 31*7 and the saponification 
number 210*5. A. H. 

Action of Fuming Nitric Acid on Substituted Acrylic 
Acids. By A. Wahl (Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, [iff], 25, 804—808),— 
The action of fuming nitric acid on ethyl croton ate takes place with 
difficulty, and results in the formation of a small quantity of ethyl 
nitrocrotonate , a pale yellow liquid boiling at 100—106° under 13 mm. 
pressure. When ethyl tiglate is treated with fuming nitric acid, fixa¬ 
tion of the latter occurs, but no well-defined product seems to be 
formed. Ethyl Aolauronolate, when similarly treated, yields a nitrate , 
C n H 19 0 5 N, which crystallises in colourless prisms melting at 79—80° 
and regenerates the original ester on reduction with aluminium 
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amalgam. From methyl einnamate, a mixture of methyl o- and p- 
nitrodnnamates is obtained. N. L. 

Constitution of a- and /3-Nitrodimethylaerylic Esters. By 
Louis Bouteault and A. Wahl {Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 
808—817).—The experimental results described in this paper have 
been already noticed (this vol., i, 5). The question of the constitution 
of the potassium salt of ethyl /3-mtrodimethylacrylate and analogous 
compounds is now discussed, the views of Y. Meyer, Michael, Nef, 
and Hantzsch being referred to. 1ST. L. 

Camphoric Acid. X. Racemic Oampholytic Acid and 
Racemic Dihydrohydroxycampholytic Acid. By William A. 
Noyes and W. M. Blanchard (Amer. Chain . 1901, 26, 281—292). 

—Racemic a-campholytic acid (Walker and Cormack, Trans., 1900, 
77. 380) boils at 127—128° under 14 mm. pressure, and forms crystals 
melting at 31°. When its hydrobromide is treated with sodium 
hydroxide, in addition to the regenerated acid, racemic dihydro - 
hydroxy cmnpholyiic acid is produced, which crystallises in needles from 
ethyl acetate or water, and if warmed with' dilute sulphuric acid 
is converted into /3-campholytic acid. This acid can be resolved into 
its optically active components by fractional crystallisation of the 
strychnine salts; the tZ-aeid thus obtained is identical with that 
prepared from aminodihydrocampholytic acid (Abstr., 1895, i, 295). 
By the action of bromine on racemic a-campholytic acid, dibromo-a- 
campholytic acid melting at 109° and dibromo-^-campholytic acid 
melting at 141° are produced. 

Ractmic dihydro-a-campholytic acid , C s H 15 *C0 2 H, obtained by reduc¬ 
ing the hydriodide of Aa-campholytic acid with zinc dust, boils at 
245—247°; its amide crystallises in needles and melts at 103—104°. 
a-Bromod(hydro -i-a- campholytic acid, C s H 14 Br*C(X>H, obtained by treat¬ 
ing the acid with phosphorus pentachloride and warming the resulting 
chloride with bromine in a sealed tube, crystallises in needles and 
melts at 148°. By the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide on 
the hromo-acid, or of barium hydroxide on its ester, A 5 -campholytic 
acid is produced, which crystallises in needles, melts at 90—91°, and 
decolorises a potassium permanganate solution ; when warmed rvith 
dilute sulphuric acid, it is not converted into /3-campholytic acid. 

A h -Camp)hol(/tic amide crystallises in leaflets or small plates, and melts 
at 90°. ’ E. G. 

2 : 5-Dimethyl-l : 1-Di- and. -1-Mono-Carboxylic Acids of 
cycfePentane. By Johannes Wislicenus [with Kurt Peters, Otto 
Schramm, and Otto Mohr] (Ber., 1901, 34, 2565—2583).— When ^ 
jGcMibromohexane (Schramm, Abstr., 1897, i, 262), boiling at 99—100° 
under 20 mm. pressure, is suspended in boiling alcohol, mixed with a 
slight deficiency of ethyl disodiomalonate, and heated until the mixture 
has become neutral in reaction, an oil is obtained boiling at 169—180° 
under 76 mm., or at 250—264° under the ordinary pressure, and with the 
composition of diethyl dimethylcycfopentanedicarboxylate. When this is 
hydrolysed with 20 per cent, alcoholic potash, a mixture of ester-acids, 
di ear boxy lie acids, and monocarboxylic acids is obtained \ these qan be 
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separated by means of their different solubility in light petroleum or 
water, or different volatility with steam. Each of them was shown 
to be related to one or other of two dicarboxylic acids, and the original 
ester must have been a mixture of the diethyl esters of these 
two acids; the pure esters were prepared by starting with the 
acids. The acids are stereoisomerides, being derived from stereo- 
isomeric dimethylcycZopentanes in which the two methyl groups are 
respectively on the same side (cis-cis), and on opposite sides (cis- 
trans ), of the pentamethylene ring, as is indicated by the formulae 


H HHH C0 2 H H HH Me CO a H 


,-c—c *c *c — c- 

and 

-c- 

-C-O-C— c—— 

1 Me H H Me CO,H 


1 Me 

HHH CO„H j 

Cis-cis. 



(Jis-trans. 


They were identified by eliminating one carboxyl group from each 
by heating it at 190—210°. Under these circumstances, one of 
them yielded two (ster'eoisomeric) monocarboxylic acids, the other 
only one; it is obvious from the formulas that these must have been 
the cis-cis and m-^Yms-diear boxy lie acids respectively. 

The /3e-dibromohexane employed can be separated into a solid and 
a liquid part by cooling it to 0° and inoculating it with a crystal 
of the solid, obtained by cooling a small portion with solid carbon 
dioxide and ether (compare Demjanoff, Abstr., 1891, 160). The solid 
ficrdibromohexane melts at 38*2°, boils at 98—99° under 16—17mm. 
pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1*5315 at 56°. The liquid isomeride, when 
purified as far as possible, boiled at 94° under 13—14 mm. pressure, 
and had the sp. gr. 1*5256 at 56°, and 1*5822 at 11*9°. How it is possible, 
theoretically, for /^e-dibromohexane to exist in several stereoisomeric 
forms, as the following formulae indicate :— 

Cff 2 * CHMeBr CH 2 - CMeHB r CBTy OH MeBr 

CHyCMeHBr CHy CHMeBr CHy CHMeBr 

Active forms. J/cs’o-fonn. 

When the condensation with ethyl disodiomalonate takes place, the 
two bromine atoms which are eliminated will presumably take up 
positions opposite to each other. In the case of the meso- form, this 
will bring the two methyl groups to the same side of the penta¬ 
methylene ring which is formed, and so would give rise to a cis-cis- 
dimethylcycfopentane derivative. In the case of either of the two 
active forms, the two methyl groups will be brought to opposite 
sides of the ring, with consequent formation of a m-fcrcms-deriva- 
tive. By actual experiment, it is found that the solid dibromohexane 
gives ciVcif-dimethylq/cfopentane derivatives, and so it must possess 
the meso- configuration. On the other hand, the liquid isomeride 
gives cis-tfmws-derivatives, and must therefore be regarded as a 
racemic mixture of the active forms. 

The following new compounds were prepared :— 
cis-cis-2 : 5-DimethylcYclopentcme derivatives .—1 :1 -Dicarboxylic acid, 
C 5 H fi Me 2 (C0 2 H) ss , melting and decomposing at 192—194°; silver salt; 
calcium salt, with 6H 2 0; diethyl ester, boiling at 138° under 20 mm. 
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pressure, with a sp. gr. 1*019. The acid, when heated, yields two 
1 - monocarboxylic acids , C 5 HyMe 2 *C0 3 H, melting at 26—30° ( silver salt 
analysed), and 75 —77° (silver salt and calcium salt, with 2H 2 0, ana¬ 
lysed). The ester, when hydrolysed, yields mainly an ester-acid , 
C0 2 Et*C 5 H 6 Me 2 *C0 2 H, melting at 81*5°; silver salt analysed. This 
yields, when heated, an ethyl 1-carboxylate, C,-H^Me 2 *C0 2 Et, which 
boils at 187—188°, has a sp. gr. 0*920, and can he hydrolysed to 
the monocarboxyli c acid melting at 75—77°. 

cis-trans-2 : §-Dimethylpeniane derivatives .—1 : l-Dicarboxylic acid , 
melting and decomposing at 204—205°; silver salt; calcium salt, with 
4H 2 0; yields, on esterification, the diethyl ester , boiling at 133° under 
20 mm, pressure and with a sp. gr. 1*022, and the ester-acid , which 
melts at 54° (silver salt analysed), and, when heated, yields the ethyl 
1 -carboxyiate. This boils at 190°, has a sp. gr. 0*926, and can be 
hydrolysed to the 1-carboxylic acid, which is also formed when the 
dicarboxylic acid is heated. This acid melts at 49—50° ; its silver salt 
and calcium salt, with 1H 2 0, were analysed. C. F. B. 

Rubidium Racemate. By Gregoire 1ST. Wyrouboff (Ghem. 
Gentr., 1901, ii, 764; from Bull. Soc. /rang. Min., 1901, 24, 
270—273. Compare ibid., 0, 58, and Traube, Jahrb. Min., [ii], 
Beilageband, ID, 795).—Rubidium racemate, C 4 H 4 0 6 Rb 2 ,2H 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises at temperatures below 20° in large, monoclinic plates [a: 5 : c = 
0*9024 : 1 : 0*6323 ; ac** 91°42\] E. W. W. 

Constitution of Citric Acid Derivatives. By Guido Schiavon 
(Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 536—544),—The author has prepared various 
salts by partially or completely neutralising citric acid with a base or 
with two bases in the proportion of two equivalents of the on© to one 
of the other, the salts obtained being examined, especially as regards 
their crystalline form and rotatory power, with the view of elucidating 
their constitution. 

The diammonium hydrogen salt separates from its concentrated 
solution in crystals melting at 150°. [Panebianco finds that these 
crystals occur only in dextro-hemihedral forms and not in equal pro¬ 
portions of the cl extra- and Isevc-forms as was stated by Heusser,] 
The solution of these crystals is optically inactive, but after the action 
of Penicillium glaucum in- presence of nutritive salts, it becomes 
slightly Isevorotatory. The monoclimc form of this salt, described by 
Heldt in 1843, could not be prepared. The diammonium, salt is 
obtained in deliquescent rhombic crystals containing 'J-H 2 0 when 
powdered citric acid is neutralised with concentrated ammonia solu¬ 
tion. On account of the optical activity conferred on this salt by 
Penicillium , the author ascribes to it the asymmetric formula, 

‘ "C0 2 NH 4 -CH 2 *C(0H)(C0 2 1S T H 4 )-CH 2 -C0 2 H. 

The monoammonium dihydrogen salt separates from its solution in 
triclinic, deliquescent crystals, the solution of which is optically inactive 
and remains so after the action of Penicillium . The salt hence prob¬ 
ably contains no asymmetric carbon atom and has the formula 
‘ 0H*C(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 *C0 3 NH 4 . 

The disodium monoammonium salt, obtained either by neutralising 
monoammonium citrate with sodium carbonate or by neutralising two- 
thirds of a given quantity of citric acid with sodium carbonate and 
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the remaining third with ammonia, is slightly lsevorotatory in con¬ 
centrated solution and hence has probably the constitution 
C0 2 Na*CH 2 -C(0H)(C0^a)-CH s *C0 2 NH 4 . 

The disodium salt from which the last-named is formed must therefore 
have the formula C0 2 Na-CH 2 -0(OH)(00 2 Na)-CH 2 -C0 2 H. 

By the addition of citric acid to the neutral optically inactive tri¬ 
sodium salt, a disodium hydrogen citrate is obtained, which is also 
optically inactive and has the constitution OH• C(CH 2 *C0 2 Ha) 2 • CO^H. 

The dizinc monoammonium salt, formed by the action of ammonia 
on the trizinc compound, is obtained as a white, insoluble deposit con¬ 
taining 2H 2 0 and is optically inactive, its formula being 

0H*0(00 2 NH 4 )<g^;^>Zn. ' 

Examination of the behaviour of citric acid towards indicators gave 
the following results. Litmus, phenolphthalein, rosolic acid, and 
tropseolin-OOO indicate neutrality when the three carboxylic hydrogen 
atoms of citric acid have been replaced. Cochineal and congo-red are 
neutral towards salts containing one unreplaced carboxylic hydrogen, 
whilst tropseolin-00 has a neutral reaction with citrates, in which only 
one-third of the carboxylic hydrogen has been replaced; methyl-orange 
apparently acts like tropmolin-OO, but does not lend itself well to use 
with citric acid. Lacmoid behaves similarly to the indicators given in 
the first group above, but when the acid solution is neutralised to the 
extent of two-thirds, it assumes a more violet colour with a red 
fluorescence. ‘ T. H. P. 

[Manganese Citrate.] By Frederick B. Power (Pharm. 
1901, [iv], 13, 135—137).—Manganese citrate, Mn 3 (C 6 H f) 0 7 ) 2 ,9H 2 0, 
was first prepared by Kammerer ( Anncden , 1868, 148,314) by heating 
together solutions of manganous acetate and citric acid. The author 
has obtained the same salt by the action of citric acid on manganous 
carbonate. E. G. 

Iron Citrate and Iron Ammonium Citrate. By C. Martinottx 
and L. Oornelig ( Chem. Cento *,, 1901, ii, 626, 764; from Boll CJiim . 
Farm., 1901, 40, 445—454 and 481—489).—Iron citrate, 
(C f> H 6 A) 3 ^e 2 (0H) 3 ,3H 2 0, 

cannot be regarded as a normal citrate since it has an acid reaction, 
loses 3H 2 0 at 100°, is completely dehydrated only at 150°, and com¬ 
bines with 3 mols. of ammonia. Monoammonium iron citrate, 
(C 6 H 6 0 r ) 2 (NH 4 )Fe 2 (0H) 3 ,3H 2 0, 

prepared in the same way as the diammonium salt and also by the 
oxidation of the corresponding ferrous ammonium citrate, is very 
slightly deliquescent and far less soluble than the di- and tri-am¬ 
monium salts. The diammonium salt, (G 6 H 5 A)2(NH 4 ) 2 Ee 2 (0H) 3 ,3H 2 0, 
is browner than the monoammonium iron citrate. The triammonium 
salt, (C 6 H 5 O r ) 2 (NH 4 ) 3 Fe 2 (OH) 3 ,3H 2 0, is prepared by treating iron 
citrate with ammonia until it shows an alkaline reaction. 

The green iron ammonium citrate, obtained by adding ammonium 
citrate or citric acid to the reddish-brown iron triammonium citrate, 
is really a mixture of iron citrate, (0^^)^, with ammonium 
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citrate and usually also -with citric acid. Ferrous citrate, C 6 H 6 0 7 Fe,H 2 0, 
is a greenish-white powder and dissolves very readily in ammonia 
with a slight development of heat, forming a rather unstable ferrous 
ammonium citrate, G 6 H 5 0 7 (bFH 4 )Fe, which is easily oxidised to 
diammonium ferric citrate. E. W. W, 


Complete Synthesis of a^oCamphoric Acid (Oamphopyric 
Acid). By Gustav Komppa ( Her ., 1901, 84, 2472—2475). — j 3 fi - Di - 
methylglutaric acid (Abstr., 1899, i, 573) condenses with ethyl 

i , , « 7 7 7 . 7 ' 7 CO-CHYCOoEtV 

oxalate to form ethyl diketo&ipocamphorate, Q 0 .Qjj^QQ^g t ^ 6 )Me 2 , 

which melts at 98°; the analogous methyl ester melts at 115—116°. 
On reduction, the acid yields dihydroxywpocamphoric acid , 
0H-CH.CK(C0 2 H) > 

0H-CH-0H(C!0 2 H)^ 2 ’ 

which is converted by hydriodic acid into an unsaturated acid, probably 
CH’CfCO IT) 

melting at 203—209°; when this is reduced with 

v xi tx j 

sodium and amyl alcohol, another unsaturated acid , 

CH-CH(00 2 H) 

CH-CH(00 2 H)' >OM 2 ’ 

is obtained, which forms triclinic tablets, melts at 203—205°, and 
yields, with hydrobromic acid at 120—130° the additive compound 


The latter, on reduction with zinc dust and 

CH 2 -CH(CG 2 HW 
acetic acid, gives apo- or nor -camphoric acid , H/ 

melting at 160—170°, and identical with meaoeamphopyric acid 
(Marsh and Gardner, Trans., 1896, 09, 79). The acid was resolved 
into its cis- and irans- forms, and the cfs-form identified by its melting 
point (203-5—204*5°), and that of its anhydride (174—175°) and 
anil (211°). This synthesis confirms Bredt’s formulae for camphor, 
camphene, and fenchocamphorone. W. A. D. 


CH Bi* • C H(C0 2 ff )■ 
CH 3 —0H(CO 2 H)* 


>CMe 


Molecular Weight of Chloral Hydrate at the Boiling Point. 
By Robert be Forcrand (CompL rend ., 1901, 133, 474—476).—If 
Berthelot’s values of 21900 cal. and 5500 cal. be adopted for the 
molecular heats of evaporation and fusion of chloral hydrate, the value of 
(L~bS)jT is 74*1, in place of the usual constant 30. If the compound 
were completely dissociated, the value 60 should be obtained. The 
values given for the latent heats, however, include the heat of 
combination, 6230 cab, and by subtracting this from L + 8 ", the 
quotient (L + S)/T is 57*3. This indicates almost complete dissociation 
and by the converse calculations, adopting the value 30 for the con¬ 
stant, the value 86*6 is obtained for the molecular weight, 82*75 
corresponding with complete dissociation. As the constants for 
water are accurately known, the author attempts further to separate 
the calculation into two parts, ( 1 ) that due to water, ( 2 ) that due to 
the chloral, and so obtain the value 31*4 for (L + S)/T in the case of 
the anhydrous compound. Although the results can only be approxi* 
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mate, they indicate 4 or 5 per cent, of xxndissooiated hydrate at the 
boiling point (this vol., ii, 372, 594). L. M. J. 

Researches on the Acetals. By Marcel Belepine (Ann. Chim . 
Phys 1961, [vii], 23, 378—416 and 482—498).—A detailed account 
■ of work already published (compare this vol., i, 3, 254, 314, 365 ; ii, 6). 

G-. T. M. 

Action of Barium Hydroxide and of Sodium on several 
Aldehydes. By Anton Lederer (. Monatsh ., 1901, 22, 536—544).— 
Barium hydroxide converts acetaldehyde and crotonaldehyde in aqueous 
solution into resins, isoButaldehyde, when heated in a sealed tube 
with barium hydroxide and a small quantity of water, is transformed 
nearly quantitatively into isobutyl alcohol and isobutyric acid. The 
formation of an alcohol and acid from an aldehyde (Cannizzaro’s 
reaction) has never been previously observed in the case or an aldehyde 
in which hydrogen is attached to the a-carbon atom (compare Lieben, 
this vol., i, 449). On treating £m>valeraldehyde with barium hydr¬ 
oxide, a-fsopropyb/^sobutylacraldehyde is formed (Kohn, Abstr., 1896, 
i,46i). 

Metallic sodium (or sodium hydroxide) converts isobutaldehyde 
mainly into octoglycol isobutyrate (Brauchbar and Kohn, Abstr., 
1898, i, 353), a small quantity of isobutyl alcohol being formed at the 
same time. isoYaleraldehyde is transformed by metallic sodium into 
an ester of isovaleric acid and the glycol O 10 H 22 O 2 (see following 
abstract). Eh J. F. O. 

Condensation Products of isoYaleraldehyde. By Hugo 
Rosinger (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 545—560).— isoV aleraldehyde was 
found by Kohn (Abstr., 1896, i, 461, and 1897, i, 396) to form, three 
condensation products, an unsaturated aldehyde, isovaleraldol, and a 
compound (C 5 H 10 O)^ to which Reychler (Abstr., 1897, i, 549) assigned 
the formula C 10 H 20 O 2 . The author finds that this substance is best 
prepared by boiling the aldehyde with solid potassium hydroxide and 
has the formula C 15 H 20 O 3 . It is the ester of isovaleric acid and the 
glycol , C 10 H 22 Q 2 ; the latter is obtained by hydrolysing the ester with 
alcoholic potash and is a .viscous oil boiling at 143° under 15 mm. 
pressure ; it yields a diacetate , O 10 H 20 O 2 Ac 2 , as an oil boiling at 145° 
under 18 mm. pressure. When heated with acetic anhydride, the 
ester yields no acetyl derivative, but when treated with acetic anhydr¬ 
ide and sulphuric acid, it gives a monoacetate , C 15 H 29 0 3 Ac, which is an 
oil boiling at 150° under 18 mm. pressure. For the ester, the author 
suggests the constitution OH JPr0-CO 2 * CH 0 - CHPF*- CH(OH)* CHJPiA 

K. J. P. 0. 

Condensation of a-Hydroxybutaldehyde with Acetaldehyde. 
By Julius Roesler (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 527—535).—When a mixture 
of a-hydroxyisobutaldehyde and acetaldehyde in molecular proportion 
is left in contact with 3W potassium hydroxide for three weeks, con¬ 
densation to an aldol takes place. The aldol , 

OH*CMe 2 *CH(OH)*CH 2 *CHO, 

boils at 125—127° under 16 mm. pressure, and can be obtained in 
white crystals melting gradually at 70°. It reduces ammoniacal silver 
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nitrate, and on distillation at the ordinary pressure is converted into 
an unsaturated aldehyde. The diacetate, C e H 10 O 5 Ac 2 * is an oil boiling 
at 140° under 16 mm. pressure ; the oxime, C 6 H 13 0 3 N, is an oil. On 
reducing the aldol with aluminium amalgam, an oil was obtained which 
could not be purified; it yields a diacetate, C 6 H 12 0 5 Ac 2> which is an. oil 
boiling at 162—164° under 16 mm. pressure, and is probably the 
diacetate of a hexylglyeerol. K. J. P. 0. 

Compounds of the Alkali Metals and Cyclic Aminoketones. 
Emanuel Merck (D.R.-P. 119506).—Tropinone, triacetoneamine, and 
vinyldiacetoneamine suspended in dry ether or benzene yield sodium 
or potassium derivatives on treatment with the metal in the form of 
wire or ribbon. These products form yellow, hygroscopic powders, and 
are immediately decomposed by water, regenerating the aminoketones. 

G. T. M. 


/JyS-Triketopentane. I. By Franz Sachs and Hermann Barschall 
(Ber. , 1901, 34, 3047—3054).— Diacetyl-k-dimethylaminophenylazoyneth- 
ine {triketopentane-y-^-dimethylaminoanil), 2n Me 2 *0 6 H 4 N l C Ac 2 , obtained 
by condensing acetylaeetone with nitrosodimethylaniline in alcoholic 
solution in the presence of sodium hydroxide, and cooling the product to 
- 20°, crystallises from light petroleum in orange-yellow crystals, and 
melts at 73°; it is very soluble in the other organic solvents, and has 
a yellow vapour. 

j8y8~ Triketopentane hydrate , COMe’ G (OH) 2 * COMe, is prepared by 
hydrolysing the preceding compound with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
extracting the product with ether, distilling the extract under 30 mm. 
pressure until an orange-yellow oil, triketopentane , is obtained, and 
allowing this to take up moisture by exposure to the atmosphere; it 
forms well-defined, colourless, rhombic prisms melting indefinitely from 
32—50°. This hydrate crystallises from benzene without losing the 
elements of water, and is readily soluble in the other organic solvents 
with the exception of light petroleum; it slowly decomposes and be¬ 
comes liquid when kept in a desiccator. It reduces potassium perman¬ 
ganate in the cold without producing a precipitate of the dioxide; 
ammoniaeal silver nitrate and chromic acid are also readily reduced; 
Fekling’s solution and copper acetate yield cuprous oxide even in the 
cold, whilst metallic copper is precipitated from a boiling solution of 
the sulphate. The dihydrate reddens litmus. 

jSy3-Trxketopentane, COMe ■ CO * COMe, has not hitherto been obtained 
completely free from the hydrate; it is the first and simplest example 
of the straight chain consecutive triketones. 

Triketopentane bis-phenylhydrazone , C 5 H 6 0(.‘H # HHPh) 2 , formed in 
dilute alcoholic solutions of its generators with or without the addition 
of acetic acid, crystallises from alcohol in orange needles with a- blue 
reflex and melts at 156°. The dianil , C 5 H < .0(IRPh) 2 , is obtained in 
prisms and melts at 157*5°; it is somewhat unstable and soon develops 
an odour of carbimide, whilst the melting point falls. 


2 : 3- Acetylmeihylquimxalme , or less probably 

JN • vJjIc 
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prepared by the interaction of o-pheuylenediamiue hydrochloride and 
triketopentane in the presence of sodium acetate, crystallises from 
alcohol in pale yellow needles and melts at 86*5°; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to a deep yellow solution. G. T. M, 

Behaviour of Carbohydrates with Hypochlorites. By 
Walter Braeutigam (Chem. Centr., 1901, ii, 680—681 ; from Pharm . 
Zeit,, 46, 636—638).—When 20 parts of bleaching powder are tritu¬ 
rated with 2 of dextrose, the mixture becomes moist, the temperature 
rises to 125°, steam is given off copiously, and a solid mass consisting 
of calcium carbonate and calcium oxalate is ultimately obtained. A 
violent action also occurs when the filtrate from a mixture of 20 parts 
of bleaching powder with 100 of water is treated with 2 parts of 
dextrose at 50° and the same products are formed ‘ bub when mixed in 
the cold the temperature rises to about 30°; the product consists 
mainly of calcium carbonate, with only a small quantity of oxalate, 
and a similar result is obtained when dilute solutions* of hypochlorite 
are employed, The carbonic acid may possibly be derived from 
the decomposition of formic acid. Generally speaking, the members 
of the glucose and sucrose groups are decomposed by cold concentrated 
solutions of hypochlorites forming carbon dioxide, oxalic acid, and 
water, whilst the members of the cellulose and melitose groups are 
only attacked at 60—70°, forming dextrose, which is then decomposed 
either into carbon dioxide, oxalic acid, and water, or into carbon 
dioxide and water, according to the concentration of the solution. 

E. W. W. 

Derivatives of Dextrose and G-alactose. By A. Colley 
1901, 34, 3205—3207).—This paper supplements that of Koenigs 
and Knorr on the same subject (this voL, i, 369). Tefcracetylbromo- 
dextrose is best prepared by the action of acetyl bromide on dextrose 
in a sealed vessel at - 10°. Teiracetylehlorodextrose is converted by 
silver acetate in acetic acid solution into the pentacetyldextrose 
melting at 131°, but with silver sulphate in the same solution it yields 
the oppositely active pentacetyldextrose melting at Ill’S 0 . 

W. A. D. 

Isomeric Acetyl Halogen Derivatives of Dextrose, and the 
■ Synthesis of Grlucosides. By Emil Fischer and E. Frankland 
Armstrong (Ber., 1901, 34, 2885—2900. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 3; 
this voL, i, 257).—a-Tetracetylchlorodextrose is readily transformed 
into the isomeric ^-compound when its ethereal solution is shaken 
with a little powdered crystallised sodium carbonate. 

Heptacetylehloro maltose, C 26 H 35 0 17 C1, obtained by the action of 
aqueous hydrochloric acid on octacetylmaltose at 15°, forms small, 
colourless prisms, and melts at 64—66°. 

Heptacetyl-ft-methylmaltGside , obtained when the preceding compound is 
shaken with methyl alcohol and silver carbonate, crystallises in needles 
melting at 121—122° (corr.), and on hydrolysis with baryta water yields 
, which, so far, has not been obtained in a crystalline 
form. It dissolves readily in water, but is very sparingly soluble in 
organic solvents, does not reduce Fehling’s solution except after hydro- 
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lysis with acids, is strongly dextrorotatory, and on treatment with 
emulsin is converted into maltose, whereas yeast enzyme transforms it 
into dextrose and /3-methylglucoside. 

Tetmc€tyl-$-})henylglucoside , C/ 20 H. 24 O 10 , obtained by the action of 
sodium phenoxide (2 mols.) on /3-tetracetylehlorodextrose, crystallises 
from alcohol in large, prismatic needles, melts at 127° (colt.), has a 
bitter taste, is very sparingly soluble in water, and has [a] D —29*04° 
at 20°. On hydrolysis with baryta water, it yields /3~phenylglucoside 
which has [<x] D - 71*0° at 20° (compare Michael, Amer. Chem. 
1879, i, 307). 

Teiracetyl - ft-naphthylglucoside, O 24 H 26 O 10 , crystallises in needles 
melting at 135—136° (corn). J. J. S. 

Measurement of the Rotatory Power of Sugar, its Variation 
with Temperature and with the Wave-length of the Light 
used. By Henri Pellat (Arm. Chim. Phys 1901, [vii], 23, 289—316). 
—The quantity of sugar required to be dissolved to give 100 c.c. of 
solution at 20°, which in a 20 cm. tube (at 20°) rotates the plane of 
polarisation of the sodium D line through 21*67°, is 16*284 grams (or, 
corrected for the amount of ash left by the sugar examined, 16-275 
grams). This gives for the specific rotation, [a] D , 66*536° at 20°, 
which is almost identical with the value (66*538°) reported by Mascart 
and Bernard to the Commission pour Vunification des methodes analyse 
des cdcools et des sucres. The variation of the rotation (measured in a 
glass tube) with the temperature, between 14° and 30°, is expressed by 
df> ~ al [1 + 0*00037 (t — 20)]. Bor the determination of the variation 
with the wave-length, the bright lines of various metals produced by 
the analysis of an arc light by the spectroscope were used. Prom the 
results obtained, it is clear that these cannot be represented by the 
inverse ratio of the squares of the wave-lengths, but the rotation for 
any particular wave-length can be found from the formula ~ a u (A/A 2 
+ P/A 4 ), where A is the wave-length, and A — 0*325483, and B = 
0*00757003, a D , the rotation for the sodium B line, being accurately 
known. J. McC. 

Mixed Esters of Cellulose and the Behaviour of Cellulose 
towards Nitrating Acids. By Charles F. Cross, Edward J. 
Bevan, and Tt. Leonard Jenks (A?er., 1901, 34, 2496—2499).—Con¬ 
trary to the generally accepted view that the sulphuric acid used in 
nitrating cellulose exercises a merely dehydrating influence, it is 
shown that the acid initially combines with the fibre simultaneously 
with the nitric acid to form a mixed nitrate-sulphate ; after the pro¬ 
duct is washed with cold water until the washings are neutral, it con¬ 
tains considerable quantities of combined sulphuric acid, the proportion 
of the latter diminishing with the time of nitration, and especially 
with the percentage of water present in the nitrating mixture. When 
the nitration lasted only 7 minutes, and a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids in the proportion 3 : 1 was used, no water being present, 
the product contained 4*62 per cent, of sulphuric acid; with 10*13 per 
cent, of water present, the percentage of combined sulphuric acid was 
only 2*56. 

The sulphuric groups present are largely removed by hydrolysis 
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when the cellulose nitrate is purified by boiling with water, and also 
by means of acetone containing sufficient water to prevent its acting 
as a solvent. W. A. D. 

Researches on Caramel. IV*. Decomposition Products of 
Caramelan. By Ferdinand Stolle ( Zeit. Ver t deut. JZuckerind., 1901, 
836 —838).—One hundred grams of caramelan were heated for 18 hours 
on the water-bath with 1 litre of 3 per cent hydrochloric acid, the 
products being 30 grains of a brownish-red, insoluble substance, and a 
hexose which gives an osazcme crystallising in spherical aggregates of 
yellow needles melting at 197°, but which has not yet been identified. 

T. H. P. 

A Trimebhyltriose. By Carl D. Harries and Pappos (Bar., 1901, 
34, 2979—2980).—A trimethyltriose (dihydroxydihydromesityl oxide), 
OH* CMe 2 * CK(0H)*COMe, is obtained as an oil on oxidising mesityl 
oxide, suspended in acetone, with cold potassium permanganate solution 
(Sachs, this vol, i, 272), and saturating the filtered and concentrated 
aqueous extract with potassium carbonate; it boils at 109° under 
19 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 1-077 at 22°. The new triose is a 
pale yellow, syrupy liquid having an odour of burnt sugar; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution even in the cold, and dissolves in the ordinary 
organic solvents. The yield is 60 per cent, of the theoretical. The 
substance readily decomposes into acetone and acetol even on distilla¬ 
tion under reduced pressure, the fraction obtained between 50—100° 
under 20 mm. pi'essnre yielding acetol semicarbazone with seini- 
earbazide, and the osazone of methylglyoxal with phenylhydrazine. 

, . g. T. M. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Patty Amines. II. By 
Leonard Mamlock and Richard Wolffenstein ( Bar., 1901, 34, 
2499—2505. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 209).—Tripropylamine oxide is 
formed by the propylation of either /Ldipropylhydroxyiamine or of 
hydroxylamine with propyl iodide and sodium propyloxide (compare 
Dunstan and Goulding, Trans,, 1899, 75, 793); when prepared by the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on tripropylamine, it is obtained in the 
form of a crystalline hydrate, NPr. i a (OH) 2 , which only loses its com¬ 
bined water on complete decomposition. The oxide is reduced by sul¬ 
phur dioxide in hot aqueous solution to tripropylamine, but at 0° is 

NPr^cu , 

converted into IR-hydroxytripropylsulphamic anhydride 7 <J<q ^Q* 

which separates in white, silky crystals, melts at 159°, and is also 
obtained by the action of sulphur trioxide on tripropylamine at 0°. 
Dipropylsulphamic acid, formerly obtained by the action of sulphur 
dioxide on dipropylhydroxylamine, is also formed by the decomposition 
with boiling water of the chloride , NPr 2 a *S0 2 Cl, produced by the action 
of sulphuryl chloride on dipropylamine. 

The formation of /3-ethylaec.butylhydroxylamine from nitroethane 
and zinc ethyl (Bewad, Abstr., 1900, i, 629) is due to the former inter¬ 
acting in the mmitro-form, thus : 

OHMA 

- ^ Q]a p>0 + ZnEt 2 —> CHMeEt*NEt*OH + ZnO. 

VOL. LXXX. i. 3 & 
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Bewad’s base yields, with sulphur dioxide in benzene solution, the 
amorphous eth yhec.butylsulphamic acid , O 4 H 0 *NEt # SO 2 *OH, which 
melts at 89—93°. The formation of this confirms Bewad’s view as to 
the nature of the base. W. A. D. 

New Class of Nitroamines. By Antoine P. N. Franchimont 
[with Lublin] ( Proc . if. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1901, 4, 88—91* 
Compare Abstr., 1895, i, 445).—Aminoethyl alcohol combines with 
methyl chloroformate, producing methyl hydroxyethylaminoformaie * 
0H*CH 2 *CH 2 *NH*C0 2 Me, which is a colourless liquid, decomposing, 
on heating, into methyl alcohol and the internal anhydride of liydr- 
oxyethylaminoformic acid. The ethyl ester is a liquid which does not 
decompose on heating, and can be distilled under reduced pressure. 

On treating hydroxyethylaminoformic anhydride (2-ketotetrahydro- 
oxazole) with pure nitric acid, a stable mononitro-fevivative is 
obtained, crystallising in long, lustrous needles and melting at 111°. 
When boiled with water, it decomposes quantitatively into carbon 
dioxide and nitroaminoethyl alcohol , N0 2 ’NH• CH 2 • CH.y Oil , which is 
obtained as a syrupy liquid on evaporating the aqueous Solution; with 
boiling dilute sulphuric acid, it yields glycol and nitrous oxide. The 
mercury salt, prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of the nitro- 
amine with mercuric oxide, crystallises in needles; the silver salt, 
similarly prepared, in plates; both salts explode on heating. 

By the action of dry ammonia on a benzene solution of the internal 
anhydride, a compound is obtained, which, when boiled with absolute 
alcohol, yields ammonia and hydroxyethylnitrocarhamide , 

O B> OHCII 2 *N(N0 2 ) • CO • NH 2 ; 

this substance crystallises in glossy plates, melting at 86°, and in 
aqueous solution, gives a white precipitate with mercuric nitrate; with 
barium hydroxide, it decomposes into nitroaminoethyl alcohol, ammonia, 
and carbon dioxide. The above carbamide derivative can be titrated 
with potassium hydroxide in the presence of phenolphthalein, and 
behaves as a monobasic acid. K. J. P. 0. 

Detection of Amino-derivatives of Sugars. I. By H. 
Steudbl (Zeit, physiol. Chain., 1901, 33, 223—224).—Pheuylearbimide 
(Paal, Abstr., 1894, i, 332) is recommended as a precipitant for amino- 
derivatives of sugars. With glucosamine, it yields a 'product, 
C ls H 10 O fi N 2> which is deposited from dilute acetic acid in the form of 
large, rhombic crystals, turning brown at 200° and melting sharply 
at 210°. J. J. S. 

Synthesis of ay-Diaminobutyric Acid. By Emil Fischer 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2900—2906. Compare this vol., i, 191).— Ethyl 
j3~fhihidimhmethylhroviomalonate , 

C 6 H 4 :(CO) 2 :jS T -CH 2 *0H 2 *CBr(CO 2 Et) 2 , 
obtained by the action of bromine on a chloroform solution of crude 
ethyl /Lphthaliminoethylmalonate (Abstr., 1891, 1247) in sunlight, 
cr} stalli&es from alcohol, when cooled to - 20°, in colourless, truncated 
prisms, melts at 76—78°, and decomposes at 220—230°. After 

hydrolysis with hydrobrondc acid saturated at 0°, and subsequent heat¬ 
ing at 140—150° for 45 minutes, it yields a - bromo- y-phthalv,minobu tyric 
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acid ; this crystallises In colourless plates, melts at 154—155° (corn), 
and Is readily soluble in most organic solvents. When treated with 
anhydrous liquid ammonia or, better, with aqueous ammonia, it yields 
a -amino-yphthaliminobatyric acid, which crystallises from hot water in 
small plates melting and decomposing at about 197°, On hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*19 at 100°, the phfchalimtno-acid 
yields ay-diaminohutyric acid hydrochloride . The acid is extremely 
hygroscopic and readily soluble in water, but only sparingly so in alcohol, 
ether, or light petroleum. Its aqueous solution has a strong alkaline 
action and readily absorbs carbon dioxide. The normal oxalate , 
(C 4 H 10 O 2 N 2 ) 2 ,O 2 HA,2H 2 O, crystallises in large, colourless plates, and 
melts and decomposes at about 219°. The nitrate , sulphate , hydro - 
chloride , and platinichloride are all readily soluble, the aurichloride is 
readily decomposed, and the pkosphotungsfcate and mercurichloride 
form white precipitates. The dibenzoyl derivative, 

NHBz-CH 2 -0H 2 -CH(NHBz)-C0 2 S, 
is formed when a considerable excess of benzoyl chloride Is employed, 
and crystallises In small needles melting at 200—201°. 

J. J. S. 

Derivatives of Glycine. By Emil Fischer and Ernest Four- 
neau ( Ber ., 1901, 34, 2868—2877).—This paper deals with molecular 
anhydrides of amino-acids as distinct from the bimoleeular anhydrides 
or diacipiperazines, and in It the name glycyl is used for the radicle 
N H 2 -CBvOO. 

Glycylglycine hydrochloride , ^H 2 ‘CH 2 b C0*2n t H*CH 2 *G0 2 H,HC1,H 2 0, 
crystallises out as a mass of slender needles when glycine anhydride 
(diacipiperazine) is dissolved in and boiled for a minute with strong 
hydrochloric acid ; when treated with aqueous alkalis, or, better, with 
moist silver oxide, it is converted into ghjcylglycine, which crystallises 
in lustrous leaflets and decomposes between 215° and 220°. The fol¬ 
lowing derivatives of glycylglycine are described : a deep blue copper 
salt crystallising in needles; the ethyl ester, which crystallises from 
light petroleum in slender needles melting at 88—89° (corr.), and In 
aqueous solution rapidly regenerates the glycine anhydride at the 
ordinary temperature; the hydrochloride of the ester, which crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous needles, and melts and decomposes at 182° (corr.) ; 
and the phenylcarbimide, NHPh-00-NH‘CH 2 *C0-]N T H-CH 2 *C0 2 H ? 
which crystallises from water In slender, silky needles, melts and de¬ 
composes at 175° (corr.), and forms a crystalline ethyl ester, C 13 H l7 0 4 17 3 , 
melting at 165—166°. Carbethoxyglycylglycine ethyl ester , 

CO a Et * CH 2 * CO * hf H • CH 2 * C0 2 Et, 

obtained by the action of ethyl ehlorocarbonate on glycylglycine ethyl 
ester, crystallises from ethyl acetate in flat prisms, dissolves readily in 
hot water, alcohol, or benzene, melts at 87° (corr.), and when treated 
with liquid ammonia at the ordinary temperature or with alcoholic 
ammonia at 100° yields carbamidoglycylglycine ethyl ester , C 7 H 13 0 4 br 3 , 
which crystallises from alcohol or water in six-cornered leaflets, melts 
and decomposes at 183° (corr.), and gives the biuret reaction. 

. Similar compounds can be obtained from the ethyl ester of leucine 
and from alanine anhydride. R. H. P. 

3 5 2 
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The so-called tso Amides and True Amides. By Arthur 
Hantszch and E. Yo rgelen (Ber., 1901,34, 3142—3163).—Determin¬ 
ations of the molecular weight of glycolliminohydrin by , the boiling 
point method, using absolute alcohol as solvent, agree with the formula 
C 4 H 10 O 4 N* and not with the unimolecular formula 

~ 1 * c 2 h 5 o 2 n [=oh*ch 2 -o(oh):nh] 

(compare Eschweiler, Abstr., 1897, i, 399; Steiner, Biss. Erlangen , 
1897 ; Plinke, Biss, Jena , 1898). Unlike glycollamide, which is not 
an electrolyte, glycolliminohydrin has a conductivity in aqueous solu¬ 
tion corresponding with that of the salts ; /jt G4 =67*30 ; /i 204S *=79*50 ; 
^2040-04 «12*2. This is due to the dissociation of the molecule 
QiI*GH o -C(:NH)*0-NH o :C(0H)-CH o *0H, which is of the ammonium 
type, into the ions 0K : CH 2 *C(:NH)-Q- and Off-Cff 2 -C(OH):NH 2 - ; 
in presence of sodium hydroxide, the conductivity rapidly and continu¬ 
ously falls, owing to the decomposition of the original double molecule 
into sodium glycollate and ammonia. The initial value of the con¬ 
ductivity points to the formation of the salt OH*CH 2 *C(ONa)INH, 
and it is this which then undergoes decomposition ; with glycollamide, 
on the contrary, no such initial salt formation occurs, and the decom¬ 
position into sodium glycollate and ammonia is much slower. The 
depression of the conductivity of a solution of hydrochloric acid by 
the iminohydrin shows that the formation of the hydrochloride 
OH * CH 2 * 0 (OH) l N H 2 C1 in solution is incomplete, but the salt can be 
easily isolated by evaporation ; hydrochloric acid causes little decom¬ 
position into glycollic acid and ammonia. The true amides, such as 
glycollamide, acetamide, dime thy lacetamide, carbamide, methylcarb- 
axnide, tetramethylcarbamide and benzenesulphonamide cause little 
depression of the conductivity of hydrochloric acid at a dilution v 32 , 
and hence do not give rise to salts of the iminohydrin type, 

oh-cr:nh 3 cl 

Whereas glycollamide yields, with acetic anhydride, an acetyl 
derivative, C 2 B 4 Ac0 2 N, melting at 92°, glycolliminohydrin gives 
principally a non-crystallisable syrup along with a small quantity of a 
white, amorphous substance which does not melt at 252°. Glycoll¬ 
amide gives, with bromine in alkaline solution, a bromoamide , but 
glycolliminohydrin gives no definite product. Attempts to obtain the 
iminohydrin from giycollide and ammonia failed ; that the former is 

not an ammonium salt of the type ONH 4 # ONH 4 is also 

shown by the fact that in aqueous solution it does not give the 
Hessler reaction. 

[With Max Buchner.] —Fifteen representative amides of carboxylic 
and sulphonic acids were found to be neutral in reaction and nearly 
non-conducting in solution : this was the case even with those con¬ 
taining strongly negative groups, such as the sulphonamides of tri- 
bromobenzene and the nitrobenzenes. From the conductivity of the 
carboxylic amides in sodium hydroxide solution, it appears that they do 
not give rise to salts in solution ; the sodium salts of the sulphonamides 
exist, however, in solution although more or less hydrolysed, even in 
the case of tribromo- and dinitro-benzenesulphonamides. Benzene- 
sulphobenzamide, PhS0 2 *BTHBz, on the contrary, is a weak acid 
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and yields a sodium salt, the conductivity of which shows it to be 
neutral. Acid Imides such as phthaiimid© are very sensitive to sodium 
hydroxide, and are converted into sodium salts of amino-acids. 
“ Saccharin ,s is, however, not only a strong and stable acid (K —0*387) 
yielding stable neutral salts, but is stronger than either o- or p- 
sulphaminobenzoic acid (K = 0*206 and 0*025 respectively). 

Attempts to prepare iminoethers of the type G 6 H 5 -S0(0B)1NH 
by the action of alkyl iodides on the silver derivative of benzene- 
sulphonamide gave only the alkyl derivatives C 6 H 5 e E,*S0 2 # hTIIE ; the 
decomposition of the silver or sodium salts of the "amides and 
sulphonamides by hydrogen chloride, cyanide, or sulphide, in absence 
of water below 0°, gave only the original amides, and not the iso- 
form. The additive compound of benzamide and sodium etboxide, 
instead of giving alcohol and the sodium salt, ONa*CPinNH, when 
heated, underwent complete decomposition. W. A.. D. 

Spontaneous Conversion of Uric Acid into Carbamide. By 
Torquato Gigli (6hem. Zeit 1901, 25, 741).—When dilute solutions 
of potassium urate are kept for some 2 to 3 years, the urate becomes 
completely transformed into carbamide and potassium carbonate, 
probably in accordance with the equation C 5 H 0 0 3 NJv + SH^O + 0 0 — 
2CH 4 ON 2 + K 2 C0 3 4- 2C0 2 . " J. J. a 

Formation of Berlin Blue and Ferrio Hydroxide by the 
Action of. Sunlight on Aqueous Solutions of Potassium 
Ferricyanide. By J. Matuschek (Ghem. Zeit ., 1901, 25, 742—743. 
Compare this vol., i, 455, 635, 636).—The amounts of ferric hydroxide 
and of Berlin blue formed depend on the intensity of the illumination 
and the corresponding differences in temperature. The amounts of 
Berlin blue form a diminishing arithmetical series when the concen¬ 
trations of the ferricyanide solutions also form a diminishing arith¬ 
metical series. There is always more Berlin blue than ferric hydroxide 
produced. J. J. 8. 

Action of Carbon Dioxide on Aqueous Solutions of Ferro- 
and Ferri-cyanides. By J. Matuschek ( Ghem . Zeit., 1901, 25, 815). 
—Carbon dioxide was passed through boiling solutions containing 
respectively 1 gram of potassium ferrocyanide and 0*7797 gram of 
potassium ferricyanide in 100 grams of water. The decomposition 
was complete after 4 days, and in both cases the products were ferric 
hydroxide, potassium carbonate, and hydrogen cyanide or its decom¬ 
position products, ammonia and formic acid. J. J. 8. 

Thiocyanogen, the so-called ^-Thio cyanogen, and the Yel¬ 
low Colouring Matter obtained from Thiocyanates. By Alwin 
Goldberg (J. pr. Ckem ., 1901, [ ii ], 04, 166—181. Compare this vol., 
i, 516).—By the action of hydrogen peroxide or potassium or am¬ 
monium persulphate on potassium or ammonium thiocyanate, small 
quantities of ^-thiocyanogen are formed. By solution of ^-thiocyanogen 
in sulphuric acid and reprecipitation with water, a product is obtained 
free from oxygen, but still giving all the colour reactions of the 
original ^-thiocyanogen ? and capable of yielding canarin (ioc. cit.). 
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Derivatives of isoDiazomethan©. By Arthur Hantzsch and 
Martin Lehmann (Ber., 1901, 34, 2506—-2523).—When a solution of 
potassium (1 atom.) in ether containing alcohol (2 mols.), or a sus¬ 
pension of sodium ethoxide in ether, is treated at 0° with ethyl diazo¬ 


acetate, C0 2 Et*CH<^||, amorphous yellow ethyl potassio- and sodb'o-iso- 


diazoacetate , 00 2 Et*C <r- and C0 2 Et*G^^^ a ,|-H 2 0 are formed 

respectively. These salts soon decompose spontaneously, even in the 
dry state; they reduce silver nitrate, mercurous nitrate, and mercuric 
chloride. When treated with an acid, they yield ethyl iso diazoacetate, 
]STH 

COoEt*C<M^ ; this is an oil which does not dissolve in water, decom¬ 


poses when distilled, and polymerises when kept to a glassy, brown 
deliquescent mass that doubtless consists m.iinly of ethyl bisf so diazo¬ 
acetate, C0 2 Et*C^^^-p^0*C0 2 Efc, for it yields dihydrotetrazine 


(his/sodiazomethane), on prolonged boiling with 

water. When ethyl 'fsodiazoacetate is treated with hydrochloric acid 
(as, for instance, when a solution of one of the salts in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid is concentrated on the water-bath), it is decomposed into 
hydrazine and oxalic acid. Unlike the diazoacetate, it does not form 
an additive product with sulphites. A solution of an alkali salt in 
water decomposes spontaneously, alcohol then precipitates a mixture 
of potassium, carbonate and bisdiazoacetate with some bisazoxy- 
acetate. When an aqueous solution of the sodium salt is distilled, 
isodiazomethane is not obtained, as might be hoped, neither is 
Curfcius’s a third isomeride ” of similar composition (Abstr., 1889, 371) 
formed. This substance does not exist* a mixture of hydrocyanic 
acid and ammonia is really obtained, doubtless from the decomposition 
of wdiazomethane formed as the immediate product 
(3CH:N 2 H = 3HUN + Kff 3 + N s ), 

and this mixture was mistaken for a single, new substance, Nor is 
such a substance formed when an alkali diazoacetate is distilled with 
water, provided that the salt be pure. But when ethyl diazoacetate 
is boiled with an aqueous alkali and the product distilled, .although 
the main product is a bisdiazoacetate, yet the distillate contains hydro¬ 
cyanic acid and ammonia, so that a certain amount of isomerisation 
(into isodiazoacetate) must have taken place. 

A convenient way of preparing potassium diazoacetate, 
C0 2 K*CH7N 2 , is described. Ethyl diazoacetate (1 mol.) is shaken 
with 15 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide (1 mol.) until solution 
has been effected, and then alcohol and ether are added; an oil 
separates from which yellow needles crystallise when it is allowed to 
remain. Warming with strong aqueous potassium hydroxide poly¬ 
merises this salt to the bisdiazoacetate, C0 2 K’CHIN 4 ICH*C0 2 K. in 
the same way, diazomethane, CH 2 *.N 2? polymerises in ethereal solu¬ 
tion to bisdiazomethane, CHo’N 4 *CH 9 ,~when exposed to sunlight, 

y ■ C, p. B, 
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Mixed Organomagnesium Compounds and their Applica¬ 
tion to the Synthesis of Acids, Alcohols, and Hydrocarbons. 
By Victor Grignard (Ghem. Centr 1901, ii, 622— 625; from Ann , 
Ufiiv. Lyon , 1901, Ho. 6, 1 — 116. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 382, 
and this vol., i, 250, 263, 316, and 393).—The organomagnesium 
compounds, RMgl and HMgBr, prepared by the action of magnesium 
on the alkyl haloids in ether, contain ether of crystallisation which 
may be removed by prolonged heating at 150° in a vacuum. Magnesium 
methiodide decomposes at 255° and magnesium ethobromide at 
200—300°, forming ethane and ethylene. When carbon dioxide is 
passed into an ethereal solution of an organomagnesium compound 
and the precipitate, B*GO a *MgX, decomposed by ice and dilute sulphuric 
acid, the corresponding acid is formed. Acetic, isovaleric, and isoliexoic 
acids have been prepared by this method. By the action of magnesium 
methiodide on acetaldehyde, isopropyl alcohol is obtained. Diisobutyl- 
carbinol, from isovaleraldehyde and magnesium m>butylbromide, boils 
at 113—115° under 87 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. Q‘8237 at 0°, 
0*8155 at 12°/4° and n D 1*42629 at 12°. The acetate has a fruity 
odour and boils at 122—123° under 88 and at 183° under 750 mm. 
pressure. &F-pentene-$-ol, CHMeICH*CHMe*OH, from crotomldehyde 
and magnesium methiodide, boils at 79—80° under 150, at 120—122° 
under 735 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*8506 at 0°, 0*8428 at 9*4°/4°, 
and n-n 1*43362 at 9*4°. The acetate boils at 136—137° under 751 
mm. pressure. y-Methyl-&y-hexene-(3-ol t OH*CHMe*CMelCH*CH 2 Me, 
from methyletbylacraldehvde and magnesium methiodide, boils at 
89° under 55 mm, pressure, has the sp. gr, 0*8768 at 0°, 0*8678 at 
9’5°/4°, and n D 1*44874 at 9*5°. The acetate boils at 95—97° under 
50 mm. pressure. ft-Methyl-tXQiexene-e-ol, 

OHMe 2 *CH 2 *OH 2 *CH(OH)'CH:CHMe, 
from crotonaldehyde and magnesium isoamyl bromide, boils at 89—91° 
under 11 mm, pressure, has the sp. gr, 0*8600 at 0°, 0*8539 at 9°/4°, 
and 1*44713 at 9°. The acetate boils at 96—98° under 13 mm. 
pressure. * Dimethyl-&$-decene-6-ol, 

OMe 2 :CH* OH 2 * 0H 2 • C HMe * GH 2 * OIT(OH) • CH 2 Me, 
from citronellai and magnesium ethobromide, has a pleasant odour of 
lemons, boils at 113—116° under 8 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*8740 
at 0°, 0*8655 at 12’3°/4°, and » D 1*46123. The acetate boils at 
120—123° under 8 mm. pressure. 

Phenylmethylcarbinol and phenylethylearbinol have been prepared 
by the action of benzaldehyde on magnesium methiodide and magne¬ 
sium ethobromide respectively. Fkenylp'opylcarbinol , OHPr a Ph*0Fi, 
from benzaldehyde and magnesium propyl bromide, boils at 113—115° 
under 10 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*997 at 0 C , 0*9861 at 13*7°/4°, 
and n D 1*51914 at 13*7°. The acetate boils at 117—118° under 
8 mm, pressure. Fhenylimpropylcarbinol , from benzaldehyde and 
magnesium iso propylbromide, boils at ll2—113° under 15 mm. pressure, 
has the sp. gr. 0*9986 at 0°, 0*9869 at 13*7°/4°, and 1*51932 at 
13*7°. The acetate boils at 122—125° under 20 mm. pressure. Phenyl- 
iwbutylcarbinol has the sp, gr. 0*9726 at 0°, 0*9597 at l7*6°/4° and 
n D 1*50798 at 17*6°. The acetate boils at 125—126° under 9 mm. 
pressure. Phenylmoamylcarbinol , OH*CHPh*CH 2 *0H 2 *CHMe 2 , from 
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benzaldehyde and magnesium isoamylbromide, boils at 132° under 
8 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr, 0*9674 at 0°, 0*9536 at 18*5°/4° and 
n 3 1*50714 at 18*5°. The acetate , boils at 137—139° under 9 mm. 
pressure. %-Furfurylmoamylcarbinol, C 4 OH 3 °CH(OH)*CH 2 *OH 2 Pr7 from 
furfuraldehyde and magnesium isoainylbromide, has a faint odour 
*which does not resemble that of furfuraldehyde, boils at 110° under 

8 mm., at 118° under 14 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*9998 at 0°, 
0*9882 at 12°/4°, and n B 1*47939 at 12°. The acetate has a pene¬ 
trating odour and quickly becomes yellow; it boils at 123—124° 
under 14 mm. pressure. By the action of magnesium benzylbromide 
on aldehydes, only dibenzyl is formed. 

By the action of acetone on magnesium methiodide and magnesium 
^rLbiityliodide.respectively, trimethylearbinol and pentamethylethanol, 
CMe 3 * CMe 2 * OH, are obtained, the last, however, only in very small 
quantity and in the form of the hydrate. DimethyKsoamylcarbinol, 
OH * C M e 2 ’ CH 2 * CH 2 Pr0, from acetone and magnesium fsoamyl bromide, 
boils at 150—153° under 756 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*8203 at 
0°, 0*8115 at ll*4 0 /4°, and %> 1*42428 at 11*4°. The acetate has an 
odour like that of cedar wood, and boils at 171—173° under 745 mm. 
pressure. PJienyldimethylcarbinol crystallises in small prisms, melts 
at 23°, and boils at 91° under 8 mm. pressure. Benzyldimethylcarbmol 
melts at 0°, has the sp. gr. 0*9960 at 0°, 0*9822 at 13*774°, and n B 
1*51950 at 13*7°. a rNaphthyldimethylcarbinol boils at 159—161° under 

9 mm. pressure and is easily soluble in ether, methyl alcohol, alcohol, 
benzene, or ethyl acetate, and slightly so in light petroleum. 

By the action of organomagnesium compounds on the esters of 
monobasic acids, tertiary alcohols are formed except in the cases of the 
esters of formic acid which yield secondary alcohols. Diethylcarbinol, 
CHEt 2 *OH, from ethyl formate and magnesium ethylbromide, boils at 
114—115° under 749 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*8391 at 0°, 0*8271 
at 14*774 0 , and n D 1*41243. Dimoamylcarbinol has the sp. gr. 0*840 
at 0°, 0*8305 at 12*674°, and 1*43801 at 12*6°. Methyldii&oamyl- 
mrbinol has the sp, gr. 0*847 at 0°, 0*8373 at 12*374°, and %> 1*44253. 
The acetate boils at 120° under 16 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*864 
at 16‘974 0 , and 1*43191 at 16*9°. PhenyIdimetbylcarbinol is formed 
by the action of magnesium methiodide on methyl benzoate. 

In many of the preceding reactions, hydrocarbons are formed by the 
elimination of water from the alcohols and in some cases they 
constitute the main products. The following hydrocarbons have 
been prepared in this way or by the action of acetic anhydride 
on the corresponding alcohols. jSS-DDnethyl-A^pentadiene, has the 
sp. gr. 0*7595 at 0°, 0*7490 at 12 0 /4°, and %> 1*44684 at 12°. The 
Mrabromide is a stable liquid. The dihydrobromide boils at 83—84° 
under 7 mm. pressure. By the action of an 80 per cent, solution of 
sulphuric acid on the hydrocarbon, it forms the dimeric compound 9 
(C 7 H 12 ) 2 , which boils at 98—100° under 12 mm. pressure, has the sp, gr. 
0*8869 at 0°, 0*8706 at !0°/4° and ra D 1*48483 at 10°. p £ Dimethyl* 
A^heptadiene, CHMe 2 -CH 2 -CH:CH*CMe:CH 2 , from synthetical 
methylheptenone and magnesium methodide, boils at 143—145° 
under 755 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*7648 at 10°/4°, and 1*46202 
atT0°, The dihydrohromide boils at 110—112° under 10 mm, pressure 
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with slight decomposition. Dimethyl - bfi&-nonatriene 9 

CMe 2 :CH-CH 2 -CH 2 *CMe:CH-CH:CH 2) 
from citral and magnesium methiodide, has a pleasant odour of lemons, 
boils and decomposes at 195—197° under 750 mm., and boils at 76—78° 
under 8 mm. pressure ; it has the sp. gr. 0*8215 at 0°, 0*814 at 11 *3°/4° 
and njy 1*48686 at 11*3°. By the action of hydrogen bromide, it forms 
two or more isomeric trihydrobromides which are partly solid and 
partly liquid and when treated with an 80 per cent, solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid it yields a hydrocarbon, probably of the composition 

GH<^ e ^®2>CMe-CH 2 -CH:CH 2 . This hydrocarbon is identical 

with that prepared from homolinalool by Tiemann (Abstr,, 1896, 
i, 271); it has an odour like that of terpene, boils at 67—69° under 

9 mm., and at 183—185° under 741 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 
0*8525 at 0°, 0*8450 at 9*974°, and 1*47281 at 9*9°. The dihydro - 
bromide boils at 130—135° under 10 mm. pressure. 

The terpene , CM6<Tq^ 2 from pulegone and mag¬ 

nesium methiodide,'has a terpene-like odour, boils at 64—65° under 9 
mm., and at 177—179° under 744 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0°8518 
at 0°, 0*8479 at 8*9°/4 0 , and n D 1 *47860 at 8*9°. By the action of bromine, 
it forms a mixture of dibromide and tetrabromide; the hydrohromide 

is a liquid. 3~Methenementhane, QHMe<T^^ 2 

from menthone and magnesium methiodide, boils at 72—74° under 

10 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*8452 at 0°, 0*8371 at lG*6°/4°, and 
n D 1*46510 at 10*6°. fitQ-Trimeihyl-te-nonene, 

CHMe 2 * OHg* CHyCMe! C H* CH 2 * CHMe 2 , 
from methyldmoamylcarbinol, acetic anhydride, and sodium acetate, 
boils afc 74—76° under 9 mm. pressure, has the sp. gr. 0*7768 at 0°, 
0*7678 at 12*3°/4°, and n D 1*43521 at 12*3°. Phenylmethylethylene, 
CMePh*.CH 2 , prepared by the action of acetic anhydride on phenyl- 
dimethylcarbinol, boils at 106° under 126 mm., and at 158—160° under 
748 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 0*9165 at 9*6°/4°, and n D 1*54207 at 
9*6°. The dibromide boils and decomposes at 111—114° under 7 mm. 
pressure. When the hydrocarbon is heated with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid under pressure, it polymerises, forming the hydrocarbon 
C 18 H 20 , which crystallises in triclinic prisms, melts at 52—53°, and boils 
at 158—159° under 8 mm. pressure. a-Phenyl-fi-methyl-I^-propylen&s 
CHPlnCMe 2 , prepared from benzyldimethylcarbinol, boils at 76—77° 
under 11 mm., and at 183—185° under 748 mm. pressure, has a sp. gr. 
0*9298 at 0°, and yields a liquid dibromide. a'Phenyl~y-methyl-*& a y-tetra~ 
diem , CHPhIGH*CMeICH 2 , prepared by the action of acetic anhydride 
on the product obtained from benzylideneacetone and magnesium meth¬ 
iodide, forms crystals, melts at 27°, boils at 115° under 18 mm. 
pressure, and polymerises readily. The composition of the hydro¬ 
carbon formed by the action of magnesium fsoamylbromide on /3-naph¬ 
thyl methyl ketone is doubtful, but may possibly be 

CH 2 :C(C 10 H r )-aH 2 *GH 2 *GHMe 2 or G 10 H/CMe:CH*CH 2 *CHMe 2 . 
The organomagnesium compounds are more generally applicable, 
more convenient to handle, and give better yields in the synthesis of 
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monobasic acids, alcohols, and hydrocarbons than the organozinc com* 
pounds. E. W. W. 

Cyclic Mercury-Carbon Compounds. By Julius Sand ( Ber ., 
1901, 84, 2910 —2915).—When ethyl ether mercuric bromide (Abstr., 
1900, 5, 618) is reduced with alkaline stannite solution, it yields 
mercurodieihylene oxide , 0!(C 2 H 4 ) 2 ’.Hg 2 , in the form of a bluish-black 
precipitate which sinters at 80° and melts between 140° and 150°; it is 
insoluble in water, alkalis, and the usual organic solvents, is completely 
decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid, and when heated with benzene 
at 140° is eon verted into mercury and mercnridiethylene oxide , 

2 *’ this crystallises in glistening, colourless needles 

with a characteristic odour, melts at 145°, and is insoluble in water, 
alkalis, and dilute mineral acids, but is readily soluble in most organic 
solvents with the exception of ether and acetone. It is not decomposed 
when heated with potassium hydroxide, iodide, or cyanide ; but with 
fuming hydrochloric acid gives a theoretical yield of ethylene. It 
forms a mercurichloride , C 4 H s OHg,2HgCl 2 , and also a compi ex picrate 
decomposing at S0°, 

Dipropylene oxide mercuric bromide (this vol, i, 458) and alkaline 
stannite solution yield a brick-red compound , 

Hg-CH 2 -CH<^^>OH-CH 2 -Hg, 

which turns brown on exposure to light? and after ten hours’ exposure 
and subsequent extraction with benzene, yields a mercuri-com pound, 
C c H 10 O 2 Hg, which melts at about 190°, is insoluble in water, alkalis, 
dilute acids, or acetone, but readily soluble in benzene or toluene, is 
decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid, and gives precipitates 
with mercuric chloride and picric acid. J. J, S. 

Acetylacetone Compounds of Platinum. By Alfred Werner 
{/ier., 1901, 34, 2584—2593).—When potassium platinocliloride, 
Iv 2 PtCl 4 , is heated with about 10 times its weight of 10 per cent, 
aqueous potassium hydroxide until the liquid has acquired a yellowish 
shade, shaken with twice its weight of acetylacetone, and the 
heating and shaking continued for a time, a bright yellow, crystal¬ 
line powder separates. By further treatment with a little strong 
potash and acetylacetone, the mother liquor can be made to yield more 
crystals ; this treatment can be repeated several times. The, substance 
inquestion hplatinumaceit/lacetonaie,lLtA 21t wheve A is *O*CMeJOH*0MeO 
or •CH(OMeO) 2 , according as the substance is regarded as derived from 
the enolic or the ketonic form of acetylacetone. It is nob decomposed 
by strong mineral acids, and does not give a coloration with ferric 
chloride. It raises the boiling point of chloroform by an amount 
corresponding with that required by the formula given. 

When a 25 $er cent, solution of potassium platinochloride is heated 
to boiling, shaken with half its weight of acetylacetone and one-fourth its 
weight of 25 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide, and shaken again 
after JO minutes with as much more potash, "orange-yellow crystals 
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separate, followed after a time by bright yellow crystals. The first 
salt, XCjjPtOIA, gives no red coloration with ferric chloride, or pre¬ 
cipitate with salts of heavy metals; from Its solution in water it can 
be salted out by potassium chloride or potassium hydroxide, but It is 
not precipitated by hydrochloric acid. The second salt , ELA,PtClA, 
gives a brownish-red coloration with ferric chloride in dilute solution, and 
a brown, precipitate in strong solution ; it gives precipitates also with 
the salts of other heavy metals. When shaken with methyl sulphate 
and aqueous potassium hydroxide, it yields an oil which crystallises 
eventually, and is presumably a methyl derivative. When its aqueous 
solution is mixed with hydrochloric acid, a yellow, amorphous substance, 
HAjPtOlA, is precipitated. This is soluble in organic solvents; alkalis 
also dissolve it, and it is re precipitated in the crystalline form from 
these solutions by hydrochloric acid. When freshly precipitated, it 
dissolves in wat er, but is reprecipitated from this solution by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. After it has been kept, it dissolves to a smaller extent 
in water, but the solution is no longer precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid ; probably a transformation of the IIA group from the enolic to 
the ketonic form has taken place. When a solution of it in ammonia 
is mixed with rubidium chloride, a yellow, crystalline salt, E.bA,PtClA, 
is precipitated. 

When a hot 25 per cent, solution of potassium platin©chloride is 
mixed with about half its weight of acetylacetone and half its weight 
of 33 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, a golden-yellow salt , 
Na01,Pt01A,NaA,5H 2 0, Is precipitated ; this gives at once a deep red 
coloration with ferric chloride, and precipitates with the salts of heavy 
metals. When a strong aqueous solution of it is boiled until the 
colour has become dark, but not quite black, and then saturated with 
sodium chloride, a yellow salt is precipitated which can be crystallised 
from chloroform ; it is then greenish-yellow in colour, and has the 
composition NaA,PtClA, 2H 2 0,CHC1 3 . This salt is a derivative of the 
substance, HA,PtClA, described above, for this substance is precipitated 
when a solution of the salt is mixed with hydrochloric acid. 

C. E. B. 

Hexamethylene [cycZoHexane]. By Nicolai X). Zelinsky (Ber., 
1901, 34, 2799—2803. Compare Abstr., 1895, i, 411).—cycZoHexane, 
prepared by Baeyer’s method, melts at 2°, boils at 80*8—81° 
(corr.), has a sp. gr. 0*7763 at 20 o /4° and the refractive index n D P4269 
at 18° (compare loc. cit). The crystals belong to the regular system 
and act very feebly on polarised light. cycfoHexanone, prepared from 
piraelic acid, boils at 155*4° (corr.). and has a sp. gr. 0*9467 at 19°/4° and 
«p 1*4503 at 19 c . The cycfohexanol, obtained from the ketone, boils at 
160*9° (corr.), has a sp. gr. 0*9471 at 22°/4°, and n D 1*4650 at 22°. 

In the reduction of cyclohexanone with sodium, cycfohexanol is 
formed together with cjolohexanepinacone , C 12 H 22 0 2 , which crystallises 
in small, white needles melting at 129—130°. 

When cyclohexane is prepared by reduction of ©yeZohexanyl iodide 
by zinc dust in the presence of dilute alcohol (compare Abstr., 1899, 
i, 181), it melts at 6*4°,boils at 80*8—80*9° (corr.), bas a sp. gr. 0*7788 
at 19’5°/4 0 , and n p 1*4266 at 19*5°. These constants closely approxh 
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mate to tlio.se found for c?/cZohexane obtained by Young and Fortey 
(Trans., 1899, 75, 880) from naphtha, and for hexamethylene, prepared 
by Sabatier and Senderens (this voL, i, 263, 459) by reduction of 
benzene. 

On heating cyclohexane under pressure 'with excess of bromine at 
150—200° for, several days, 1:2:4:5-tetrabromobenzene (m, p. 
177—178°) is formed. K J. P. O. 


Oxidation of Homologues of Benzene. By Eyvind Boedtker 
( Bull. Soc. Chim,, 1901, [iii], 25, 843—852).—The oxidation of cumene 
(isopropylbenzene) by chromic acid in acetic acid solution gives rise to 
the formation of about 10 per cent, of phenyldimethylcarbinol, 
OMe 2 Ph*OH, a colourless, highly refracting liquid of strong aromatic 
odour, which boils and partially decomposes at 215—220°, does not 
solidify at —18°, has asp. gr. 1*0177 at 20°, and %, 1*5314 at 18*5°. 

According to Mensel, cumene, when treated with bromine, yields 
o-bromocumene and a solid substance which is now shown to be a 
hydrocarbon, C ir H u , to which the name 3 : 5-diphenylmooyclopentenine 


and the constitution CH 




CH are assigned; it crystallises in 


N CH- 


white scales melting at 211° (corr)., distils above 300°, is not acted on 
by the halogens or by chromic acid, and is insoluble in alcohol but 
more or less soluble in other organic solvents. 

The oxidation of toluene by chromic acid in acetic acid solution leads 
to the production of benzyl alcohol, benzyl acetate, dibenzyl, and 
other compounds which' were not identified. 1ST. L. 

Replacement of Oxygen by Fluorine in the lodoxy-com¬ 
pounds. By Rudolph F. We inland and W. Stille ( Ber 1901, 34, 
2631—2633. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 363).—lodoxy-compounds are 
converted by concentrated hydrofluoric acid into iodosofluorides, one 
atom of oxygen being displaced by two atoms of fluorine. The crystals 
are stable in dry air, but are decomposed by moist air and by water. 
When heated, they decompose explosively. Benzene iodoaofluoride, 
lPhOF 2 , crystallises in lustrous, matted needles and decomposes at 
216°. o- Tolneneiodosojluorid e, C c H 4 Me*IOF 2 , crystallises in leafy 
aggregates of granules ; it commences to melt at 120 °, and decomposes 
at 170—190°. p -Tohieneiodosojluoride, crystallises in lustrous needles 
and decomposes at 206°. A. H. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Nitrc-compounds to Amines. 
C. F. Roehrxnger & Sons (D.R.-P. 117007). —Nitrobenzene (4 
parts) mixed in the cathode cell with 16 parts of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid diluted with its own weight of water, is quantitatively 
converted into aniline, when cuprous chloride (1 part) is added, and 
the reduction carried out by an electric current, having a density of 
1900 amperes per sq. m., the electrodes being of platinum or other 
refractory material, and the anode cell containing 10 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. Similar results are obtained by adding iron, chromium, lead, 
and mercury salts, or the corresponding metals ip a finely divided C 04 - 
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dlfcion. (Compare D. R.-P. 116942, and this vol., i, 587). Finely 
divided tin or a tin salt may be placed in the anode cell (Eng. Pat. 
4175 of 1900). G. T. M. 

- Electrolytic Oxidation of Nitrotoluenes. By P. Pierrot 
(Pull $oc. GMm 1901, [iii], 25, 852—854).—It has been shown by 
Elbs (Abstr., 1897, i, 332) that p-nitrotoluene yields ^-xiitrobenzyl 
alcohol when oxidised electrolytieally, and it is now shown that o- and 
m-nitrotoluene, when similarly treated, yield principally o-nitrobenzyl 
alcohol and m-nitrobenzaldehyde respectively. The nitrotoluene is dis¬ 
solved in a mixture of acetic and sulphuric acids and the liquid electrolysed 
at 90° between a platinum anode and a nickel cathode, using a current 
of 1 ampere. N. L. 

Phenyldinitromethane [ w-Dinitrotoluene ]. By Giacomo 
Ponzio ( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, ii, 133—138).—The author has succeeded 
in preparing this compound by starting from benzyl methyl ketone, 
which, by the action of* sodium ethoxide and amyl nitrite, is converted 
into ^sonitrosobenzyl methyl ketone ; to the latter compound, suspended 
in anhydrous ether cooled in ice, the calculated quantity of nitrogen 
peroxide, previously distilled over phosphoric oxide, is then added. 
w-DiniIrotoluene, CRPh(N0 2 ) 2 , crystallises from ether in large, white 
prisms melting at 79°. It is soluble in the cold, in organic solvents 
with the exception of light petroleum, and in hot water, and, with the 
formation of a yellow coloration, in alkali solutions, but resists the 
action of dilute acids. It is volatile in a current of steam and gives 
the normal molecular weight in boiling ether or freezing acetic acid. 
When heated above 130°, it is decomposed violently, yielding red 
vapours and benzaldehyde. It dissolves without apparent change in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, but on heating the solution red vapours 
are evolved and* benzoic acid formed. With phenol and sulphuric acid, 
it gives no coloration in the cold, but on heating gently the liquid 
assumes an intense emerald green colour which changes to red on 
adding water. When reduced, either with glacial acetic acid and zinc 
dust at a low temperature, or with stannous chloride, it yields benz- 
aldehyde. It does not react with acetic anhydride, acetyl chloride, 
or phosphorus tri- or penta-chloride. The 'potassium derivative, 
CPhK(N0 2 ) 2 , obtained by the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
is precipitated in the form of sparkling, yellow laminae which are very 
soluble in water and slightly so in alcohol and when heated explode ; 
when reduced with sodium amalgam or with stannous chloride in 
presence of sodium carbonate and potassium sodium tartrate, it yields 
benzaldehyde and ammonia. The silver salt, CPhAg(N0 2 ). 2 , crystal¬ 
lises from water in brownish-yellow prisms which explode when heated. 

T. H. P. 

Action of Nitric Acid on o-N itrotolnene-p-sulphonamid©. 
Nitration of p-Toluenesulphonic Chloride. By FRJ&niiRic Beverdin 
and Pierre Cr^pieux ( Ber ., 1901, 34, 2992—2996).—o-Nitrotoluene-jp- 
sulphonamide, when treated with fuming nitric acid, gives rise to two 
mononitrotoluenesulphonic acids and a dinitrofcoluenesulphonie acid; 
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the acid seems to have a hydrolytic action, adding the elements of 
water to the sulplionamide with the formation of an ammonium salt ; 
the production of isomeric monomfcro-derivatives points to a simul¬ 
taneous wandering of the mtro-group. 

o~hTitxx>toluene-p-sulphonic acid is isolated from the products of 
nitration in the form of its aniline and ammonium salts, these coto" 
pounds crystallising from water or alcohol in colourless needles 
melting respectively at 225° and 221°. The isomeric ammonium 
nitrotohienesulplionate^ obtained from the mother liquors of the preceding 
ammonium compound, melts at 290°. Ammonium dinitrotolumesul- 
pkonate is a white, crystalline substance which does not melt below 
300°. p-Toiuenesulphonic chloride, when nitrated on the water-bath 
with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
yields 2 : 6-dinitrotoluene-4-sulphonic acid in almost theoretical yield. 

- Gr. T. M. 

Derivatives of Toluene-;?-sulpb onic Chloride and o-Nitro* 
toluene-^-snlphonic Chloride. By Frederic Eeverdin and Pierre 
CJR iPiEUX (JBer., 1901,34, 2996—3004).—Toluene-^-sulphonic chloride 
and its nitre-derivative, when condensed with the phenols in the 
presence of sodium carbonate, readily yield'esters of toluene-p-sulphonic 
acid. The o -nitropkenyl ester, C 6 B. 4 Me*S0 3 *C 6 H 4 *hT0 2) forms colour¬ 
less crystals melting at 98° o-nitrophenyl o -nitrotoluem-p-sulphonate, 
N 0. 2 * C 0 H 4 M e' SO ;j * CL H" 4 * N 0 2 , crystallises in colourless needles and 
melts at 113—114°. These compounds, when reduced, yield bases 
which, on diazotising and combining with a-naphthol-4-sulphonic acid, 
give rise to red azo-colouring matters. The resorcinol esters, 
O 0 H 4 (SO 3 *C fl H 4 Me)n and C 0 H 4 (SO 3 *C 0 H 3 Me-m 2 ) 2 , crystallise in 
prhrns melting respectively at 80—81° and 136°. The latter com¬ 
pound on nitration yields a mononitro- derivative crystallising in colour¬ 
less needles and melting at 105°. The giittiacyl ester, 

C 0 H 4 Me * SO.p O c H 4 * OMe, 

melts at 85° and is readily hydrolysed by concentrated acids or 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide ; it forms a mtfro-derivative, 
Q C H 4 M e • S0 3 • C g H 3 ( N0. 2 )• OMe, crystallising in prisms and melting at 
145° • the product, when hydrolysed with concentrated sulphuric acid 
yields 4-nitro-l : 2-guaiacoL fi-Naphthyl toluene-p-sulphonate, 
O fl H 4 Me-SO 8 -O 10 H,, 

crystallises in nacreous leaflets, and melts at 125°; the corresponding 
ester, O 10 H 6 (SO 3 *C G H 4 Me) 2 , from 2 : 7-dihydroxynaphthalene, melts at 
150° and is insoluble in alkaline solutions. 

The two sulphonic chlorides readily yield substituted amides when 
condensed with the aromatic amines. The anilide , 
NQ 2 *C 0 H 3 Me*SO 2 -NHPh, 
melts at 109° ; toluenesuIphone- 2 : 4=-dinitroanilide , 

. 0 d H 4 Me-S0 2 -NH-0 fl H 8 (N0 g ) 3 , 

produced on nitrating the anilide, melts at 219°* the mZro-compound, 
N0 2 *0 6 H 3 Me*S0 2 *3SlH*O e H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 , obtained in a similar manner from 
the corresponding anilide, melts at 214°. 

The phmylhydrazide , NO 2 -C 0 H 3 Me a SO 2 'NH‘NHPh, melts at 
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157—158°; it yields an amine on reduction, the diasonium salt of 
which furnishes an azo-compound with a-naphthol-4-sulphonic acid. 

The phenetidide , C 6 H 4 Me* S0 3 * NH* C 6 H 4 • OEt, crystallises in' needles 
and melts at 106—107°. The phenylenediamide, 
G 6 H 4 (NH*S0 2 *0 6 H 4 Me , N0 2 ) 2 , 

obtained from m-phenylenediamine, melts above 300° and yields on 
reduction an amine which gives rise to red azo-compounds. 

Bis toluene-p-sulphone~p-phenylenediamide , C 0 H 4 (N H.• S0 2 *0 1! H 4 Me) 2 , 
melts above *250°. 

The naphthalides, NO 2 , 0 G H 3 Me*SO 2 *NH , G 10 Hw, derived from a- and 
/2-naphthylamine, melt at 157° and 161° respectively, and yield on 
reduction amines forming well crystallised hydrochlorides and giving 
rise to red azo-colouring matters. G. T. M. 

1 : 5-Ghloronitronaphthalene - from 1-Chloronaph.tlialene. 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron (D E.-P. 120585).—-The crude 
product from the nitration of 1-chloronaphthalene, when treated with 
alcoholic ammonia at 170—180°, yields a mixture of 4-nitro-a-naph- 
thylamine and unaltered 1 :5- and 1 : S-chloronitronaphthaleaes, The 
chloronitronaplithalenes are removed by extraction with carbon tetra¬ 
chloride or a mixture of carbon disulphide and light petroleum, and 
the residue left after distilling off the solvent is crystallised from, 
alcohol in order to free the 1 : 5-compound from traces of the 1 : 8-iso- 
meride. G. T. M. 

Preparation of 1 ;5-Dinitro- and 1 : 3 : 8-Trinitro-naphthal¬ 
enes. Kalle & Co. (D. P.-P. 117368).—Nitronaphthalene dissolved 
in 6 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and nitrated with concen¬ 
trated nitric acid (1 moL), mixed with 2*5 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, yields a product from which 1 :5-dinitronaphthalen© 
(in. p. 211°) separates on cooling; the mother liquor, on further 
nitration, yields 1:3: 8-triaitronaphthalene (tn. p. 218°). The 
1: 8-dinitro-compound partly separates along with its isomeride when 
a smaller quantity of sulphuric acid is employed, G. T. M. 

Preparation of Dinitronaphthalenesulphonic Acids. Farb- 
werke vorm. Meistkr, Lucius, & Pruning (D. ft.-P. 117268).—- 
Although 1 :5- and 1 : 8-dmitronaphthaIenes are converted by excess 
of fuming sulphuric acid into nitrosonitronaphthols (Graebe, Abstr., 
1900, i, 24; Friedlander, ibid., 150), yet, when treated with acid con¬ 
taining very little sulphur trioxide, they yield dinitronaphthalene- 
sulphonic acids. The dinitro-compound, dissolved in 6 parts of ordi¬ 
nary concentrated sulphuric acid, is treated with 2 parts of 20 per 
cent, fuming acid slowly added, the mixture is then poured into brine 
solution, when the sodium salt of the monosulphonic acid separates, 
and may be crystallised from alcohol. The 1 ; 5-compound yields 
1 *. 5-dinitronaphthalene-3-sulphonic acid, of which the chloride melts at 
118—119°; the 1: 8-isomeride gives rise to 1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene-3- 
sulphonic acid, of which the chloride melts at 143—144° (compare 
D. R.-P. 85058). G. T. M. 
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Synthesis of Indacen© Derivatives. By Fritz Ephraim ( Ber .^ 
1901, 34, 2779—2794).—The hydrocarbon, 

OH<Cq nTT . n-rm 


•OHa 


is termed indacene, and its tetrahydro-derivative, C t2 H 14 , hydrmdacene. 
The author has obtained derivatives of indacene and of tetrakefco- 
hydrindacene by the condensation of ethyl m-xylylenediacetoacetate 
and of ethyl benzene*! : 2 : 4 :5-1etracarboxy 1 ate with ethyl acetate (com¬ 
pare Wislicenus and Kofczle, Abstr., 1889, 1067, 1068). 

The sodium salt of ethyl tetraketohydrindacenedicarboxylate, 

COjEt*CNa.<C^^>O 0 H 2 <^!>ON» , CO s Et, is a brick-red powder, and 

is prepared by adding ethyl acetate slowly to ethyl benzene-1: 2 : 4 : 5- 
tetracarboxylate and sodium heated at 100° \ the free ester is a red 
powder. 

Ethyl m-xylylenediacetoaceiate , C 6 H 4 (CH 2 * CHAc*00 2 Et) 2 , prepared 
from <0-dibromo~m-xylene, ethyl acetoacetate, and sodium ethoxide, is 
a colourless, viscous oil. On treating the ester with 80 per cent, 
sulphuric acid, ethyl hydrogen dimeihylmdacenedicarboxylate, 

C0 2 EfC<^g|>0 6 H 2 <^ e >C-C0 2 H, 

is formed, and crystallises from water in colourless, microscopic needles 
melting at 165—166°; the silver salt forms white flakes. Dimethyl- 
indacemdicarboxylic acid , prepared by hydrolysing the ester by potass¬ 
ium hydroxide, is a brownish-yellow powder melting above 300°. 
The tetrabromide, dimethyltetrabromohydrindacenedicarboxylic acid , 
C 10 H 14 O 4 Br 4 , is prepared by the action of bromine on the acid or its 
monoethyl ester, and is a white, crystalline powder, which does not 
melt at 300°. 


Dimethylindacene, 


°. ,r =(<oS , e> CiI )» 


obtained by distilling di* 


methylindacenedicarboxylie acid with soda-lime, is a yellowish oil, 
boiling without decomposition at a high temperature, and has a 
characteristic odour resembling that of indene j when exposed to the 
air, it resinifles. 

When distilled under reduced pressure or when kept, ethyl m-xylyl¬ 
enediacetoacetate is converted into a syrup, which, on treatment with 
80 per cent, sulphuric acid, yields a neutral substance , G 18 H 1S 0 4 ; with 
bromine, this gives a dibromide. 

Many fruitless attempts were made to prepare indacene derivatives 
from _p-phenylenediaerylic and p-phenylenedipropionic acids. p-Phenyl- 
enediaerylic acid can be directly prepared from terephthalaldehyde by 
Perkin's reaction (compare Low, Abstr., 1886, 461). Meihylp-alde* 
hydocinnamate, CHO• C 6 H 4 *CHI CH• C0 2 Me, prepared from p-aldehydo- 
cinnamic acid, crystallises in white needles melting at 82—83°. 
y>-Phenylenetetrabromodipropionic acid, prepared from p-phenylenedi- 
acrylic acid and bromine, is a white, crystalline powder melting at 
251° (compare Low, loc . tit.) ] its sodium salt decomposes in solution, 
with the formation of ipphenylemdibromodiethylene, C 6 H 4 (OHICHBr) 2 , 
which crystallises in needles melting at 135°, 
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p -Xylylenedichloromalonic acid , C 6 H 4 [CH 2 * CC1(C0 2 H) 2 ] 2 , prepared 
from the corresponding ethyl ester, forms crystals which melt and 
decompose at 179° ; the potassium salt crystallises in needles. On 
heating the acid alone or with concentrated sulphuric acid, p -phenylme- 
dichloropropionic acid , 0 6 H 4 (QH 2 *CHG1*C0 2 H) 2 , is obtained, and forms 
crystals melting at 165°. 

Ethyl p-xylylenedimethylmalonate, C 6 H 4 [OIX 2 * CMe(C0 2 Et) 2 ] 2 , pre¬ 
pared from the sodium salt of ethyl ^xsylylenedimalonate and methyl 
iodide, crystallises in groups of needles melting at 75°; on hydrolysis 
of the ester with potassium hydroxide, the potassium salt was obtained 
as long, white needles. From the latter an oily acid (probably 
pKxylylenedimethylmalonic acid) was prepared, which, when heated 
with water under pressure finally at 175°, yielded p-phenylenediiso- 
butyric acid , 0 6 H 4 (CH 2 *CHMe*C0 2 H) 3 ; this acid forms small, white 
crystals melting at 169°. K. J. P. 0. 

Condensation Products of 2: 4-Dinitrotoluen©. By Johannes 
Thiele and Richard Escales (JBer., 1901, 34, 2842—2848). — Dinitro- 
toluene condenses with benzaldekyde in the presence of piperidine, 
forming stilbene derivatives. The piperidine can be replaced by other 
amines, such as diethylamine, triethylamine, or ammonia, but the 
yields are much smaller. 2 : 4:~Dinitrostilbene> C 14 H 10 O 4 iSr 2 , separates 
from acetic acid in bright yellow, compact crystals melting at 
139—140°, and forms a dibromide , C 14 H 10 O 4 N 2 Br 2 , which crystallises 
from xylene in white prisms melting and decomposing at 185—186°. 
When reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid in glacial 
acetic acid solution, it yields 2 : i-diammostilbene , C 14 H 14 N 2 , which 
crystallises from benzene in bright yellow, lustrous needles melting at 
119—120°, and forms a dihydrochloride, which crystallises, with 2H s O, 
in needles. 

When 2 : 4-dinitrostilbene is partially reduced under the conditions 
just described, the compound obtained is probably k-nitro-^-aniino- 
stilbene , C 14 H 12 0 2 R 2 ; this separates from alcohol in reddish crystals, 
melts at 142—143°, and yields a hydrochloride which melts at 
218—219° and is decomposed by water, and an acetyl derivative, 
O 10 H 14 O 3 N 2 , which crystallises in bright yellow, felted needles and 
melts at 220°, The partial reduction of 2 :4-dinitrostilbene with 
ammonium sulphide yields a compound which is probably %nitro-i- 
aminostilbem; this separates from alcohol in ruby-coloured crystals, 
melts at 110—111 0 , and forms a hydrochloride which crystallises in 
golden laminae melting at 223°, and an acetyl derivative which crys¬ 
tallises in flat, orange-coloured plates and melts at 192—193°. 

2:4; 4' -Trinitrostilbene, C 14 H 9 Q 6 !Sr 3 , obtained when jp-nitrobenz- 
aldehyde is used in the condensation, crystallises from nitrobenzene in 
lemon-coloured, felted needles and melts at 240°. When reduced with 
stannous chloride, it yields 2:4: i'-triaminostilbene, C 14 H 15 hT 3 , which 
crystallises from toluene in small, yellow clumps and melts at 176—177°. 

2:4: d'-Trinitrostilbene, obtained from m-nitrobenzaldekyde, crys¬ 
tallises from acetic acid in yellow, felted needles, melts at 183—184°, 
and, when reduced, yields 2:4*. 3'- triaminostilbene^ which forms small, 
yellow crystals melting at 112—113°. 

2:4: 2 '-Trinitrostilbene separates from acetic acid in greenish-yellow 

YOB. LXXX. i, 2 c 
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crystals, melts at 194—195°, and, when reduced, yields 2 : 4 : 2'-£n- 
ammostilbene , which is obtained in lustrous, yellow crystals melting at 
156—157°. * R H. P. 

Isomeric Diamino-bases of a-Oyanostilbene. By Marxist 
Freund (Ber., 1901, 34, 3104—3108).—4 : i'-Dinitro-a-cycmostilbene, 
K0 2 *0 6 H 4 -C(ON):GH*C 6 H 4 ‘1n t 0 21 obtained by the nitration of a-eyano- 
stilbene or by the condensation of p-nitrobenzyl cyanide and p-nitro- 
henzaldehyde, crystallises in silky, yellow needles, melts at 215°, and 
when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid yields the corresponding 
4 : 4/"diamino-compound, which crystallises in small, reddish-brown 
needles and melts at 188°. 

wz-Nitrobenzyl cyanide condenses with wa-nitrobenzaldehyde, forming 
3 : o'-nitro-a-cyanostilbene, which crystallises from glacial acetic acid, 
melts at 204°, and when reduced yields the corresponding diamino • 
base, which crystallises in yellow needles melting at 145—146°. 

2 : Q'-Fitro-a-cyanostilbene , obtained by the condensation of the cor¬ 
responding o-compounds, crystallises from glacial acetic acid and melts 
at 169—171°. 

4 : 3 ’-Diamino-a-cyanostilbene crystallises in needles and melts at 
108—110° ; the condensation of p-nitrobenzyl cyanide and o-nitrobenz- 
aldeliyde in the presence of sodium ethoxide yields 4 : 2'-dinitro-a- 
cyanostilbene and 2 : 4' - dinitro - (3 - hydroxy -a-cyanodiphenylethane, 
RO 2 *C 6 H 4 *CH(0H)*CH{0N)'0 6 H 4 *NO 2 , which crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid and melts at 135—138°; 4: 2 / -dinitro-a-cyanosfcilbene, when 
reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, yields the hydrochloride of 
2-ami no-3 -am i nopheny Iq ui nol i n e, which crystallises, with 2H 2 0, in 
slender, grey needles decomposing at 250°. R H. P. 

Action of Sulphur Monochloride on Anthracene. By 
Eduard Lippmann and Isidor Poll ak (Ber., 1901,34, 2767—2769). 
—On treating anthracene, suspended in petroleum, with a solution of 
sulphur monochloride, hydrogen chloride is evolved, the anthracene 
dissolves, and anthracene dithiochloride , C 14 H 0 *S 2 C1, is obtained. This 
forms a pale yellow, crystalline, insoluble powder melting at 212° ; it 
is unchanged by boiling alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is oxidised by 
chromic acid to sulphuric and hydrochloric acids and anthraquinone, 
and is reduced by zinc and acetic acid to a substance with acid pro¬ 
perties which still contains sulphur and chlorine. 

On allowing the interaction of sulphur monochloride and anthracene ’ 
to proceed until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases, /2-dichloro- 
anthracene (m. p. 209°) and sulphur are formed. K. J. P. O. 

Tiiphenyimethyl. By Moses Gomberg (Ber., 1901, 34, 

2726—2733. Compare this voL, i, 77, 319, 638).—The hydrocarbon 
triphenylmethyl, CPh 3 , can be isolated in small, colourless crystals by 
the action of acetone on a concentrated solution of triphenylchloro- 
methane in benzene, or in long, colourless crystals by the action of 
ethyl formate ; it soon becomes yellow, reacts vigorously with iodine, 
absorbs oxygen readily, forming tri phenyl methyl peroxide, and melts at 
125—128°; two molecular-weight determinations in freezing naph¬ 
thalene gave M — 330 and 372 (calc. 243). The crystalline hydrocarbon 
dissolved in benzene gives about 36 per cent, of the theoretical yield of 
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peroxide when exposed to air; the residue consists chiefly of an oil 
containing 0, 84*20 ; H, 6*97 ; 0, 8*83 per cent. T. M. L. 

Action of Alcoholic Silver Nitrate on Aromatic Bases. 
By Wilhelm Yaubel ( Ghem. ZeAt., 1901, 25, 739—740. Compare 
Lachowicz, Abstr,, 1890, 445; Jorgensen, ibid., 1886, 857 ; Hoogewerff 
and van Dorp, ibid., 1881, 109 * Mixter, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1878, 1, 
239).—When an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate is added to a 
similar solution of an aromatic base, a precipitate is produced con¬ 
sisting of a compound of 1 mol. of silver nitrate with 2 mols. of the 
base. Benzidine, tolidine, phenylacridine, /Jnaphthylamine, pyridine, 
and quinoline bebave in this way. No compounds have been obtained 
with p-toluidine or indigotin. o-Toluidine gives a compound, the com¬ 
position of which corresponds best with the formula AgN0 3 ,3C*H 7 'NH 2 . 
Aniline, acetanilide, and mono- and di-alkyl derivatives of aniline are 
more or less decomposed by alcoholic silver nitrate, the alkyl compounds 
yielding blue substances. J. J. S. 


Tetrahydrobenzylamine Derivatives. Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (D.E.-P. 119879).— The unsaturated bass 

C C . o NHPh 0 ]^ a j nec j foy converting the saturated hydr- 


C 8 H u <U 


CH 


oxyamme, G 8 H 14 <i ** (compare following abstract), into 

(Jxl'Ori 

the chloro-h ase, C S H 14 <C i 2 , by the action of phosphorus 

CM 01 


pentachloride and hydrogen chloride in benzene solution, and subse¬ 
quently heating the halogen derivative at 130° ; under these conditions, 
the substance undergoes rearrangement, and yields the hydrochloride 
of the new base. The free amine forms colourless crystals, melts at 
38°, and boils at 211—213° under 20 mm, pressure. 
GhloToirimethylhexahydrob&nzylaniline, 

0HMe<j?,^;^®|>CH-CH 2 -N HPh, 

produced from hydroxytrimethylhexahydrobenzylaniline by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride and hydrogen chloride, is a yellow oil 
yielding trimethyltetrahydrobenzylaniline, 

CHMe<^| 2 LoH^* C * GH 2' NHPl1 ’ 

when heated with an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide ; the un¬ 
saturated base is a colourless oil boiling at 187° under 19 mm. pressure. 

The cis- and j5r<rms-hydroxymethyk’sopropylhexahydrobenzylamines 
yield chloro-bases which, by loss of hydrogen chloride, give rise to the 
same methylmopropylhexahydrobenzylamine ; this is an oily base 
resembling coniine, and boils at 230° under the ordinary pressure. 
Methylisopropyltetrahydrobenzylaniline, 

CH 2 < G ^p GH 2g>C-CH 2 -NHPh, 


and methyli&opropyltetrahydrobenzyldimelhylamine are oils boiling re¬ 
spectively at 193° under 11 mm., and at 124—128° under 13 mm. 
pressure. G. T. M. 

3 c 2 
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Hydroxyhexahydrobenzylamin© Derivatives.’ Farbwerke 
vo km. Mejster, Lucius, & Bruning (D.B.-P. 119862).—Anilinomethyl- 
eneeamphor (compare Abstr., 1895, i, 63), when reduced with sodium 

CH*CH 2 »NHP1i 

and ethyl alcohol, yields the base 1 this is 

a colourless syrup, which boils at 231° under 30 mm. pressure and 
yields a crystalline, sparingly soluble hydrochloride. 

Ifydroxymethylenedihydroisophorone ,CHMe<^Q^ 2 k^V>QICH*OH, 

separates in the form of its sodium derivative when dihydro^ophorone 
is heated with amyl formate and sodium ethoxide suspended in dry 
ether; the ketone set free by dilute acetic acid boils at 124° under 
27 mm. pressure, and is a colourless oil having an odour resembling 
that of hydroxymethylenementhone. AnUmomethylmedihydroiso - 

phorone, CHMe<^' C] ^!j>C:OH-]S T HPh. produced by boiling the 

preceding compound with a solution of aniline in methyl alcohol and 
acetic acid, is a yellow, crystalline substance, which, on reduction with 
sodium and alcohol, yields hydroxytrimethylhexahydrohenzylanilme, 

CHMe<^~^2>cB^5H 2 'NHPh; this product crystallises 

from light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 68—70°, and boils 
at 221° under 15 mm. pressure. 

Aminomethylenementhone, crystal' 

lises from a solution of hydroxymethylenementhone in concentrated 
aqueous ammonia, and melts at 115°. Mydroxymetkyli&op'opylhexa - 

hydrdbmzylamim , „ C 2 ^g®>CH-CH 2 -NH,„ obtained by 

ieducing the preceding compound, is a colourless oil boiling.at 
150—152° under 30 mm. pressure; it solidifies on cooling. The 
crude reduction product is a mixture of two stereoisomeric bases, 
which are separated by saturating its benzene solution with hydrogen 
chloride. The hydrochloride of the irans-h&m separates, whilst that 
of the ctVbase remains dissolved. The two modifications solidify, 
after rectification, to a mass of white crystals; the Zrcms-base boils 
at 163°, and the ciVbase at 165—170° under 30 mm. pressure. 
Ifydroxymeihylimpropylhexahydrobenzylamline , 

OH 2<OHh7cH(OHp >OH ' CH 2' ;NH 2’ 

prepared from anilmomethylenementhone, is an oil boiling at 247—248° 
under 20 mm. pressure. Hydroxymethylisoprojiylhexahydrobenzyldi- 
metkylamine is obtained from dimethylamznomethylenementhone (an oily 
ketone forming a crystalline hydrate), and boils at 140° under 14 mm. 
pressure. Hydroxymethyli&opropylhexahydrobenzylethylamine boils at 
165-—166° under 19 mm. pressure. 
Mydroxymethylmethylenecyolohexaiioiie , 

CHMe<QgA^>C:CH-OH, 

yields anilinomethylmethylenecyclohexanone } a yellow, crystalline ketone 
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melting at 170 —171°, which, on reduction, yields hydroxymetliylhexa- 
hydrobenzylaniline, CHMe<^ 2 ~“^>CH-CH 2 -iN'KPh, a crys- 
tailine base melting at 126—127°. G-. T. M. 

Action of Aminosulphonic Acid on p-Chlor©aniline. By Carl 
Paal (Ber., 1901, 34, 2748—2757. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 365 ; 
1896, i, 235 ; 1897, i, 351).—The first product of the interaction of 
aminosulphonic acid and jpchloroaniline is p-chloroaniline aminosul- 
phonate; when heated above its melting point (160°), this salt 
decomposes with the production of ammonium jo-chiorophenylamino- 
sulphonate and ^chloroaniliuejp-chlorophenylaminosulphonate, together 
with ammonium sulphate and j?>chloroaniline sulphate. The |>eliloro- 
phenylaminosulphonates, when heated at 230—250°, are converted into 
jp-ehloroaniline-o-sulphonates by a transference of the S0 3 H group from 
the nitrogen atom- of the aniline to a carbon atom of the benzene ring 
in the ortho-position relatively to the amino-group. 

p -Chloroaniline aminosulphonate , C 6 H 4 C1*NH 2 ,NH 2 * S0 3 H, prepared 
by adding finely powdered aminosulphonic acid to an alcoholic solution 
of p-chloroaniline, crystallises from absolute alcohol in large, lustrous 
leaflets melting at 160°. Ammonium p -cklorophenylaminosulpkonaie, 
C 6 H 4 01*NH a S0 3 lSrH 4 , prepared by heating aminosulphonic ' acid with 
excess of p-chloroaniline, crystallises from alcohol in colourless, lus¬ 
trous plates melting and decomposing at about 205°; the p -chloro¬ 
aniline salt, C 6 H 4 C1-NH*S0 3 H ? C 6 H 4 C1*NH 2 , prepared by heating 
j?-ehloroaniIme aminosulphonate at 160°, crystallises from alcohol in 
star-shaped aggregates of white needles decomposing at 190° • the 
barium salt, prepared by treating p-chloroaniline ^chlorophenyl- 
aminosulphonate with excess of concentrated aqueous barium hydr¬ 
oxide, crystallises in white needles and decomposes quantitatively into 
jp-chioroaniiine, sulphuric acid, and barium sulphate when boiled 
with hydrochloric acid ; the silver salt is only obtainable from the 
free acid and silver carbonate and crystallises in white needles, 
p -Chlorophenylaminosulphonic add , prepared from the barium salt, 
crystallises in concentric groups of white needles, which decompose 
at about 200 °; on treatment with nitrous acid, it is converted into 
p-dichlorodiazoaminobenzene. 

4-Chloroani!ine-2-sulphonie acid is formed on heating ^-chloroaniline 
aminosulphonate at 250°, but is best prepared by heating aminosul- 
phonie acid at 230° with excess of p-chloroaniline. It crystallises 
in anhydrous needles or colourless plates, and decomposes at 280° 
(compare Claus and Mann, Abstr., 1891, 1488). The barium 

salt crystallises in prisms, and the silver salt in small needles. 

The diazo-com-poxmd, C 6 H 3 CK^j^"^>0, crystallises in pale yellow 

needles and is extremely stable ; only by heating with alcohol 
under pressure at 110° is it converted into m-chlorobenzenesul- 
phonic acid. The barium salt of this acid is found to crystallise 
with 1JH 2 0 (compare Kieselinsky, this Journ., 1876, i, 930). 

Only once was a small quantity of 4-chloroaniime“3-siilphonic acid 
formed together with its isomeride on heating p-chloroaniline with 
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aminosulphonie acid. The barium salt of this acid was found to 
crystallise with 5H 2 0 (compare Claus and Mann, loo. cit’) ; the 
silver salt forms short needles ; the d-uiso-compound crystallises in 
white needles and is very stable. K. J. P. 0. 

TMosulphonic Acids of Aromatic Amines and wz-Diamines. 
Clayton Aniline Co. (D.R.-P. 120504).—Aniline o-disulphide, 

(S*C G H 4 # lSiH 2 ) 2 , the main product of the action of sulphur on aniline, 
when suspended in water and treated with excess of sulphur dioxide, 
yields amline-o-thiosulphonie acid, a substance crystallising from 
water in colourless needles. This product, when boiled in acid or 
alkaline solutions, loses the elements of sulphur dioxide and regener¬ 
ates the disulphide. 

Aniline jo-disulphide (Hofmann, Abstr., 1895, i, 87) yields aniline- 
p-thiosulphonie add. Dimethylaniline disulphide also gives rise to the 
thiosulphonic acid on treatment with sulphur dioxide ; this acid yields 
a nitroso-derivative and is readily decomposed by acids or alkalis, re* 
generating the disulphide. 

m-Phenylenediamine and 2 :4-tolylenediamine, when heated with 
sulphur at 60—120°, yield mixtures containing basic and non-basic 
constituents. The former, when treated with sulphur dioxide, 
give soluble derivatives, which are probably monothiosulphonic acids, 
whilst the latter yield dithiosulphonic acids. The w-phenylene- 
diamine derivatives separate in colourless crystals, the corresponding 
tolylenediaminedithiosulphonic acid has not been obtained in a crystal¬ 
line state. G. T. M, 

Condensation Products of Aromatic Aldehydes with 
Primary Aromatic Amines and their Bulphonic Acids. 
Johann Walter (D.E.-P. 118567).—Compounds of the benzylidene- 
aniline type (azometbine derivatives It'* CHINE/') are obtained by 
oxidising a mixture of a tertiary base or a phenol and formaldehyde in 
the presence of an aromatic primary base or its sulphonic acid. 

An aqueous solution of phenol, formaldehyde, and sodiumy>toluidine- 
sulphonate, when oxidised with cupric chloride, yields a precipitate 
consisting of sodium y>hydroxybenzylidene-p-toluidinesulphonate, 
OH*C 6 H 4 *OHIN• C 6 H 3 Me*SO s Na, and its o-isomeride. These azo- 
niethine derivatives are hydrolysed by acids, yielding the corresponding 
aldehydes. The compound OH'C 10 H 6 *CHIN*C 7 H 7 results from the in¬ 
teraction of /5-naphthol, formaldehyde, p-toluidine hydrochloride, and 
sodium chromate; it crystallises in pale yellow leaflets and when 
hydrolysed by mineral acids yields p-toluidine and /3-hydroxynapktk- 
aldehyde, OH-C 10 H 6 *CHO. * " 

A mixture of dimethylaniline, formaldehyde, sodium p-toluidine- 
sulphonate, and potassium dichromate gives rise to the compound 
HMe 2 # G\»H 4 “CHIN*GVIi 6 • SO^H, this substance on hydrolysis with 
acids yielding jo-dimethylammobenzaldehyde. 

p-Nitrobenzyl alcohol, when oxidised in the presence of sulphanilic 
acid, furnishes the azometbine derivative, 

ho 2 *c 0 h 4 *ch:n-c 6 h 4 *so 3 h. 

Similar condensation products of benzidine are obtained by treating 
this base either with homosaligenin, or with ethylaniline and form- 
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aldehyde in presence of an oxidising agent, When these products are 
hydrolysed, honaosalicylaldehyde and p-ethylaminobenzaldebyde are 
respectively set free. G, T. M. 


New Glass of Organic Compounds. isoNitriles and cydo- 
Nitriles. By Alexander P, Sabaneeff and M. Prosin' (Bull Soc. 
Chim ., 1901, [iii], 25, 823—828).—When a mixture of aniline with, 
acetylene dibromide, acetylene tetrabromide, or bromoaeetyiene di- 
bromide is treated with alcoholic potash, acetylenetriphenyltriaraine, 

C 

C 2 H 2 (NHPh) 2 !NPh, and flimyldicarbylamine , *JP>NPh, are produced. 

U 


The latter substance was obtained as an oily liquid which readily oxi¬ 
dised on exposure to air with the formation of a crystalline compound , 
CO 

*A>NPh, convertible into oxanilic acid on treatment with water. On 
V'O 


heating with sulphur, phenyldicarbylamine is converted into difchio- 

oxanilide and dithio-oxanil , 1 ;f>NPh, which, however, could not be ob- 

Uo 


tained in the pure state. When heated with copper powder at 200—205°, 

N 

diiliio-oxaml yields a substance which is probably the nitrile, \\^>CPh, 


isomeric with phenyldicarbylamine. 


N. L. 


Preparation of 4-Nitro-a-Naphthylamine and its Alkyl Deri¬ 
vatives from l-Chloro-4-nitronaphthalene. Chemische Fabrxk 
Grieshexm-Elektron (D.R.-P., 117006. Compare Eng. Pat. 7692 
of 1900).—l-Chloro-4-nitronaphthalene, when heated at 180—200° 
with an alcoholic solution of ammonia, ethylamine, or benzylamine, 
yields either 4-nitro-a-naphthylamine or the corresponding ethyl or 
benzyl derivative. The former of these secondary amines crystallises 
in dark red needles melting at 176—177° and having a blue fluor¬ 
escence, whilst the latter melts at 156°. This reaction does not occur 
when the chlorine atom is situated in positions 5 or 8 with respect 
to the nitro-group. G. T. M. 

Transformation of Hydroxy naphthalene Derivatives into 
the Corresponding Amines. Badische ANilin- & Soda*Fabrie 
(D.B.-P. 117471).—The formation of amines from phenols is greatly 
facilitated when the ammonia reacts in the presence of ammonium 
sulphite; a mixed sulphite, 0R*S0 2 *NH 4 , is formed as an inter¬ 
mediate product, and this is subsequently converted by the excess of 
ammonia into the required amino-derivative, R*NH 2 . In the case of 
/2-naphtho3, the reaction takes place at 100—150°. 

2:3-Dihydroxy naphthalene, when heated at 80° with ammonium 
sulphite solution and saturated with ammonia gives rise to a mixture 
of 2 : 3-aminohydroxynaphthalene and the corresponding diamine. 1 : 5- 
Dibydroxynaphthalene, when heated with these reagents at 125°, yields 
! : 5-diaminonaphthalene; this base is also obtained from 5-amino-a- 
naphthol. 

Sodium a-naphthol-4-sulphonate at 100—150° yields a-naphthyl- 
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amine-4-sul phonic acid. The sulphite of a-napbthol~7-sulphonic acid 
readily yields a-naph thy lamine-7-sulphonic add when heated at 
100—110° with excess of ammonia (compare Eng. Pat. 1387 of 1900). 

1:5-Dihydroxy naphthalene-7'sulphonic acid, when subjected to this 
process, 'furnishes the corresponding aminonaphtholsulphonic acid. 

Resorcinol behaves like the dihydroxynaphthalenes and gives either 
m-aminopbeno! or m-pheiiylenediamine, according to the quantities of 
ammonia and sulphite employed. G. T. M. 

8 :8'-Dihydroxy-2 :2'-dinaphthylamine-6: 6'-disulphonic Acid. 
Farbenfabrxken vorm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 121094. Compare 
D.R.-P, 114974).—8 : -Dihydroxy-2 : 2 f -dinaphthylcmine-6 : Q'-disul- 

phonic add , NH[C 10 H & (OB')*SO s H] 2 , prepared by heating sodium 
8-hydroxy-jS-naphthylamine-6-suIphonate with water at 200°, is a white, 
crystalline substance readily dissolving in water and forming soluble 
alkali salts which are precipitated by sodium chloride. The aqueous 
solution of the sodium salt exhibits a faint violet fluorescence. 

G. T. M. 

Phenanthrylamines. By Alfred Werner and J. Kunz (Ber,, 
1901, 34, 2524—2528).—When 3-hydroxyphenanthrene (3-phenan- 
throl) (Pschorr and Suinuleanu, Abstr., 1900, i, 488) is heated with 
sodium acetate, ammonium chloride, and glacial acetic acid for 9 hours 
at 280—300°, d-acetylammopkenanthrene Jacetyl-Z-phenanthrylamine) is 
obtained in yield equal to 75 per cent, of the theoretical. It melts 
at 200 — 201°, and when hydrolysed yields 3 -aminojikenanlhrene (3 -phm- 
anthrylamine), ft, which melts at S7*5°. An isomeric 3 -aminophen- 
anthrene , a, melting at 143°, is obtained in 15 per cent, yield when the 
hydroxyphenanthrene is heated with aqueous ammonia and ammonium 
chloride at 200—220°. Each isomeride forms a hydrochloride and is 
regenerated unchanged from this; when treated with acetic anhydride, 
however, both yield the same acetyl derivative, described above. 

When phenanthrene is sulphonated according to Graebe’s directions, 
an insoluble barium sulphonate is formed amongst other products. 
From this, 2-hydroxy phenanthrene (2-phenanthrol) melting at 169° 
can be prepared. When the last substance is heated with sodium 
acetate, ammonium chloride, and acetic acid at 290°, 2 -acetylmninophen- 
antkrem (acetyl-2-pIieiianthrylamim) is obtained in 50 per cent, yield. 
It melts at 225—228° and is hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid in 
strong acetic acid solution at 100° to 2 -amimphmanthr&m (2 -phen- 
anthrylamine), which melts at 85°. 

It was not found possible to diazotise either of the aminophenan- 
threnes. 0. F.. B. 

Phenyl Carbonates. Chejiische Fabrik von Heyden (D.R.-P. 
117348. Compare Farbenfabriken vorra. F. Bayer & Co., this voh, i, 662). 
—The additive compounds of the pyridine bases with carbonyl chloride 
react with the phenols, yielding the corresponding phenyl carbonates. 
The pyridine carbonyl chloride compound, when treated in benzene or 
xylene solution with phenol or o-cresol, gives rise to phenyl carbonate or 
o-tolyl carbonate respectively; guaiacol carbonate may be similarly 
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prepared. The analogous derivatives of 2-lutidine and 2-pi coline behave 
in a similar manner. Gr. T. M. 

CMorocarbonates of Alcohols, Phenols, and their Derivatives. 
Farbenfarriken voem. F. Bayer & Go. (D.R.-P. 118536. Compare this 
vol., i, 662, and D.R.-P. 114025).—The chlorocarbonates, ROCOCI, 
may be prepared by the action of carbonyl chloride on the corresponding 
hydroxy-compound, R*OH, in the presence of antipyrine or one of its 
analogues dissolved in benzene. Ethyl, benzyl, and phenyl chlorocar- 
bonates are readily obtained in this manner. G. T. M. 

CMorocarbonates of Alcohols and Phenols and their Deriva¬ 
tives. Farbenfabriken voem. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 118537. 
Compare preceding abstract, and D.R.-P. 109933 and 114025 ).—Salol 
chlorocarbonate , C0 2 Ph*C 6 H 4 *0*C001, prepared by the interaction of salol 
and hexachlorodimethyl carbonate in a xylene solution of quinoline, 
separates from light petroleum in white crystals and melts at 90—91°. 
The hexachlorodimethyl carbonate may be replaced by carbonyl 
chloride or perchloromethyl formate, and other tertiary bases, such as 
antipyrine or dimethylaniline, may be substituted for quinoline ; the 
bases of the pyridine series, however, are not suitable for this reaction. 

G.T.I. 

Physical Isomerism of Thallium Picrate. By W. O. Babe 
(Zeit. physiJcaL Chem 1901, 38, 175—184),—When thallium picrate 
is crystallised from 96 per cent, alcohol, a mass of slender yellow 
needles is first tbmown down. If these are left a few days in contact 
with the solution, small, red, shining crystals are formed between the 
yellow ones. Analysis and examination of their properties show that 
both the yellow and the red crystals are thallium picrate. The two 
modifications differ, not only in colour, but in specific gravity, in 
crystalline form, and in solubility. The sp. gr. of the yellow crystals 
(as determined by the suspension method) is 2*993 at 17°, that of the 
red crystals is 3*164 at 17°. The yellow crystals are thin, long 
needles, whilst the red crystals are either long prisms or plates; the 
crystallographic measurements are recorded in the paper. The 
difference of solubility (whether in water or methyl alcohol) is not 
large, but the solubility curves for both solvents cub each other at 46°, 
which is therefore the temperature of transition of the red into the 
yellow modification. When heated at 130°, the red crystals are 
transformed into the yellow crystals in a few seconds; the reverse 
change takes place very slowly below 40°, but is accelerated by light 
or the presence of a little solvent. J. C. P. 

Action of Bromine on Carvacrol in the Presence of Alumin¬ 
ium Bromide. By E. Bodeoux (Bull. Bog. Chim.. 1901, [iii], 25, 
818).—The action of bromine on carvacrol in the presence of 
aluminium bromide leads to the formation of nearly the theoretical 
quantity of ietrabromo-o-cresol, which crystallises in long, white, silky 
needles melting at 208°. N. L, 

Primary Aminobenzohydrols. Kalle & Co. (D.R.-P. 119461). 
-—Aminobenzohydrols are produced by heating either a mixture of an 
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aromatic aldehyde and a primary base or the corresponding azomethine 
derivative in an alcoholic solution of a mineral acid. ^-Nitro-i'-amino- 
bmzzohjdrol, H0 2 ’C g H 4 *CH(0H)’C 6 H 4 *HH 2 , produced in this way 
either from p-nitrobenzylideneaniline or a mixture of its generators, 
forms a yellow, crystalline powder, melts at 240°, and is insoluble in 
the ordinary solvents, but dissolves readily in a mixture of glacial 
acetic and hydrochloric acids. €1. T. M. 

Preparation of 4-Mtro-a-naphthol and its Ethers from 
l-Chloro-4-nitronaphthalene. Chemische Eabrxk Grieseieim- 
Elektron (D.E.-P. 117731).—l-GhIoro-4-nitronaphthalene, when 
heated at 150—155° with sodium hydroxide dissolved in dilute alcohol, 
yields 4-mtro-a-naphthol; the methyl and ethyl ethers of this naphthoi 
are obtained when the reaction is performed in methyl and ethyl 
alcohols respectively. G. T. M. 

a-Naphthol Ethyl Ether and its Derivatives. By Otto N. 
Witt and Eranz Schneider (. Ber 1901, 34, 3171—3191).—Details 
are given for preparing 1-ethoxynaphthalene from a-naphthol and 
potassium ethyl sulphate, this method being more advantageous than 
direct ethylation by means of alcohol and sulphuric acid (Gattermann, 
Annalen, 1888,'^44, 72) ; the ether, as obtained hitherto, has always 
been contaminated with a-naphthol, and the last traces of the latter 
are only removed by distilling in a vacuum and adding sufficient diazo- 
benzenesulphonic acid and dilute alkali to form the tetrazo-dye derived 
from the naphthoi. Thus purified, 1-ethoxynaphthalene melts at 5*5°, 
and boils at 276*4° (corr.) under 760 mm., at 276*6° (corr.) under 766 
nun., at 185° (corr.) under 19 mm., and at 106—106-5° under 2 mm. 
pressure. The refractive indices for the principal lines of the spectrum, 
are given ; %„ is 1*59916, and the dispersion quotient is 21'0 ; the sp. gr. 
at 19° is 1*061. 

Heermann’s method of preparing 1 -ethoxynaphtbalene-4-sulphonic 
acid (Abstr., 1894, i, 251) is modified on account of the need of remov¬ 
ing unchanged naphthoi ether from the product; the sulphonic acid 
and its salts dissolve this in considerable quantity, and it is best re¬ 
moved by extracting the acid thoroughly with chloroform. The pure 
acid is crystallised from water at 50 °, and forms large, four-sided plates 
with 2H 2 0, which become anhydrous in a desiccator; the ammonium salt 
is anhydrous, the potassium crystallises with 1H 2 0, the sodium salt 
with 5H 2 0 or anhydrous, the barium salt with 1H 2 0, and the strontium 
salt with 2H 2 0. \-EihoxynaphthaleneA-sulphonic chloride crystallises 
from ether or light petroleum in six-sided, yellowish plates, and melts 
at 101° ; the sulphonamide crystallises from alcohol in stout, white 
needles, and melts at 167°; the sulphanilide , from the same solvent, 
forms flat needles and melts at 178°. The ethyl ester forms long prisms 1 
melting at 102—103°, and the methyl ester colourless leaflets melting at 
105—106°. 

By cold acetic anhydride, the sulphonic acid isconverted into the mixed 
anhydride, OEt*O 10 IIySO 2 *OAc, which forms thick, transparent crys¬ 
tals, is decomposed by water and alcohol, and in the air is transformed, 
initially, apparently into the anhydride, 0 2 (S0 2 *C 10 H 6 *OEt) 2 , with loss 
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of acetic anhydride, and ultimately into l-ethoxynaphtkalen@~4-siii- 
phonie acid. 

Phenylnaph thionic acid, NHPk-C 10 H 0 'S0 8 H, is better obtained by 
first gently warming and then boiling a solution of l-ethoxy-4-»apk~ 
thalenesulphonic acid in an excess of aniline for a quarter of an hour, 
than by the German Patent 70349 ; if, however, the solution is boiled 
too long, sulphanilic acid and a-naphthylphenylamine are formed, whilst 
if the solution of the acid in aniline is boiled at once after being made, 
sulphanilic acid and a-naphthol ethyl ether are formed without any 
phenylnaphthionic acid. Similar results were obtained with p-toluldine ; 
p -tolylnaphthionic acid crystallises from water in long, rectangular, 
anhydrous plates and melts at 194° 

Instead of yielding 4-nitro-l-ethoxynaphthalene alone, the action of 
nitric acid (1 mol.) on l-ethoxynaphthalene-4-sulphonic acid (compare 
Heermann, loc. cit.) gives a molecular compound of it with dinitro- 
a-naphthol ; by adding carbamide, however, to the nitric acid, even if 
the latter be in excess, the formation of dinitro-a-naphthol is prevented, 
and 4-nitro-l -ethoxynaphtkalene is obtained along with 2-nitro-l -ethoxy- 
yiaphthalene-i-sulphonic acid . The potassium salt of the latter crystal¬ 
lises in large, thick plates and prisms, and when heated with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid at 150—160° for 2 hours, yields 2-nitro- 
a-naphthol, thus proving the constitution of the acid. Using boiling 
concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide for the hydrolysis, dipotcissium 
%nitro~a-ncq3hthol-4:-sulphoiiate is obtained in orange-yellow, silky needles 
or thick prisms ; the monopotassium salt forms long, lemon-yellow 

needles. The barium salt, NO 2 *C 10 H fi <^gQ ^>Ba,2H 2 0, is very sparingly 

soluble in water, and the scarlet lead salt is similar. W. A. D. 

8 - Hydroxy - a - naphthylamine - 4 -s ulphomc Acid. Badisohe 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 120016).—The sulphurous ester, 
SO 3 H*O i 0 K 5 (NH 2 )-O*SO 2 H, is produced on heating 1 : 8-diaminonaph- 
thaIene-4-sulpkonie acid with either the bisulphite compound of acetone 
or a mixture of sodium, hydrogen sulphite, acetone, and sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, the reaction being carried out in concentrated aqueous solutions ; 
the ester is very soluble in water, and, unlike the hydroxy naphthyl- 
aminesulphonic acid, yields a normal diazonium derivative which com¬ 
bines with phenols forming azo-colouring matters. 

8-Hydroxy-a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonic acid is obtained on hydro¬ 
lysing the preceding compound with alkali hydroxides. G-. T. M. 

2 :3-Dicyanoquinol. Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co. 
(D.R.-P. 117005).—2 ; 3-Dicyanoquinol, prepared by adding a concen¬ 
trated potassium cyanide solution to a solution of quinone in alcoholic 
sulphuric acid and precipitating with excess of acid, crystallises from 
water in yellow needles. Two mols. of the quinone take part in the 
reaction, the second being reduced to quinol. When warmed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the dicyanoquinol yields w-dihydroxy- 
phthalimide. G. T. M. 

JsoChavibetol Caesar Pomeranz (D.R.-P. 119253).— Propenyl- 
catechol ethoxymetkyl ether , CHMelCH’OgH^GMe^Q’CBvOEt, the 
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methyl ether of ethoxy?soeugenol, results from, the methylation of the 
latter phenol by the action of methyl iodide and aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solution; it is a colourless, refractive liquid boiling at 
160—162° under 14 mm, pressure. 

iso Chavibetol, OHMe:CH-C<Q®[l^? ( ^>C-OMe, produced by heat- 

mg the preceding compound with a dilute solution of hydrochloric 
acid in alcohol and water, melts at 92° and boils at 147° under 14 mm, 
pressure ; it has a pleasant odour resembling that of vanilla and 
clove. G. T. M. 

Tetrahydrodiphenylene Oxide, By Otto Honigsohmid (Monatsh., 
1901, 22, 561—576),— Tetrahydrodiphenylene oxide , C 12 H 12 0, is pre¬ 
pared by reducing diphenylene oxide by excess of sodium and absolute 
alcohol, and is a heavy, colourless oil, boiling at 268—269°, which 
dissolves in sulphuric acid with a red colour ; from this solution, water 
throws down a bluish-violet oil. The piorate, C 1S H 15 0 8 N 3 , crystallises 
in orange-yellow needles melting at 91°. When a smaller quantity 
of sodium is used in the reduction, a mixture of crystals melting at 
43° and oil is obtained; in this mixture probably unchanged diphenyl¬ 
ene oxide and dihydrodiphenylene oxide are present, together with the 
tetrabydro-derivative. 

Tetrahydrodiphenylene oxide is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
to diphenylene oxide ; by fused potassium hydroxide, it is converted 
into 1-hydroxydiphenyl (m. p. 56°; compare Graebe, Absth, 1895, 
i, 372). 

1 -Hydroxydiphenyl acetate , C 12 H 9 *OAc, crystallises in colourless 
needles. 1- Ethoxy diphenyl, C 12 H 9 *OBt, crystallises in lustrous prisms 
melting at 34° and boiling at 276° ; the ???^/?o&y-derivative forms 
lustrous prisms melting at 29° and boiling at 274°. 

By treating an additive product of tetrahydrodiphenylene oxide and 
bromine with alcoholic potash, hydrogen bromide is eliminated, and a 
small quantity of an oil is obtained which boils at 278° and is probably 
dihydrodiphenylene oxide. 

In attempting to prepare phenylene-a-naphthylene oxide by Arx’s 
method (Abstr., 1881, 282), the author obtained only a-dinaphlhylene 
oxide (m. p. 178—179°) which has properties identical with those 
hitherto ascribed to phenylene-a-naphthylene oxide. 'On reduction 
with sodium and amyl alcohol, octahydrodinaphthylene oxide , C 20 H 20 O, 
is formed, crystallising in colourless needles which melt at 128° and 
exhibit a feeble blue fluorescence. K. J. P. 0. 

Alkylation of Hydroxyqninol [1:2:4-Hydroxybenz©ne]. By 
E. Brezina ( Monatsh 1901, 22, 590—600. Compare this vol., 
i, 534).—The action of ethyl bromide or iodide and potassium hydr¬ 
oxide on 1 :2 : 4-triacetoxybenzene yields a yellow oil insoluble in 
potassium hydroxide. When this oil was distilled under a pressure of 
20 mm., distillation began at 150° and was stopped at 200°, on the 
appearance of signs of decomposition. 

From the residue there separated crystals of hexaethoxy diphenyl, 
C lg H 4 (OEt) 6 , representing 2*5 to 2*7 per cent, of the triacetoxybenzene 
used. This compound crystallises in triclinic plates or white needles, 
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melting at 100—102°, and dissolving in sulphuric acid with a red 
colour which becomes green on heating. On treatment} with 
hydriodic acid, a hexahydroxydiphenyl is obtained which decomposes 
at about 200°, and does not appear to be identical with S-hexahydroxy- 
diphenyl (Barth and Schreder, Abstr., 1885, 520). On acetylation, 
two substances are formed, a hexa-acetoxydiphenyl (m. p. 169—172°), 
probably identical with the acetyl derivative of S-hexahydroxydiphenyl, 
and tetra-acetoxydiphenylem oxide , C 12 H 4 0(0Ae) 4 , which melts at 
240—245°. 

From the distillate, triethoxy benzene separated on cooling; the 
remaining oil was fractionated under 15 mm. pressure. The first fraction 
boilingat 130—135°, was mainly 1 : 4-diethoxybenzene (m. p. 68—70°). 
From the fraction boiling at 155—165° was isolated triethoxy ethyl¬ 
benzene, C 6 H 2 Et(OEt) 3 , which forms crystals melting at 31—32° and 
boils at 157—160° under 18 mm. pressure. Dibromotrietkoxyethyl- 
benzene, C 6 Br 2 Et(OEt) g , prepared from the last-mentioned compound, 
forms crystals melting at 65—67°. K. J. P. O. 

Derivatives of Hydroxyquinol. By Johannes Thiele and Karl 
Jaeger (Ber„ 1901,34. 2837—2842).—The tribenzoyl derivative of hydr- 
oxyquinol crystallises in lustrous leaflets, melts at 120°, and is hydrolysed 
much less readily than the triacetyl derivative. Hydroxyquinol, when 
treated with nitric acid, yields oxalic acid, but the triacetyl derivative 
gives nitranilic acid. When the triacetyl derivative is nitrated in the 
presence of acetic anhydride, a miJro-derivative, 0 12 H u O s N, is obtained, 
which crystallises from dilute alcohol in long,-white needles and melts 
at 107—108°; when hydrolysed, it yields nitrohydroxyquinol, C<jH 5 0 5 lSr, 
which forms yellowish-red crystals decomposing between 200° and 220°, 
and when treated with bromine is converted into tribromohydroxy- 
quinone. 

Dihromoniirohydroxyquinol, C 6 H 3 0 5 NBr 2 , obtained by treating nitro¬ 
hydroxyquinol dissolved in carbon disulphide with bromine, crystallises 
from benzene in microscopic needles and melts and decomposes at 
164°. Tribromohydroxyquinol, C fi H 3 O a Br 3 , obtained by reduction of 
tribromohydroxy quin one, crystallises from benzene in small, reddish 
needles which turn brown at 110° and decompose at 120°, and forms 
a triacetyl derivative which crystallises in white needles and melts 
at 189°. 

Hydroxyquinolcarboxylic acid, C 7 H 6 0 5 , obtained by the action of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and carbon dioxide on the hydroxyquinol, 
crystallises from water in needles with -|H 2 0, melts and decomposes 
at 217—218°, gives a greenish coloration with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and forms a triacetyl derivative which crystallises in plates or 
needles and melts at 162—163°. When reduced with sodium amal¬ 
gam, both hydroxyquinol and hydroxyquinolcarboxylic acid yield the 
dihydroresorcinol described by Merling (Abstr., 1894, i, 177). 

R. H. P. 

p-Hydroxytriphenylcarbinol. By Augustin Bistrzycei and 
Carl Herbst (Rer., 1901, 34, 3073—3079. Compare this voL, i, 716). 
—p- Bydroxyiriphenylcarbmol, OH* C 6 H 4 *CPh 2 * OH, is produced when 
p-hydroxytriphenylacebic acid is slowly added to cold concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, the action being accompanied by an’evolution of carbon 
monoxide; it crystallises from dilute acetic acid, or from benzene and 
petroleum, in pale yellow or colourless plates, and decomposes at 70°. 
At this temperature, 2 mols. of the substance lose the elements of 
water, and yield p- hydroxytriphenylmethyl ether , 0(0Ph 2 *0 6 H 4 *0H) 2 , 
a substance crystallising from ether in needles and melting at 70°. 
The ether closely resembles the carbinol in physical properties, and is 
readily transformed into the latter compound on treatment with dilute 
acetic acid * both substances are soluble in warm potassium hydroxide 
solutions, p -Acetoxytriphenylcarbinol, QAe*C 6 H 4 *OPk 2 *QH, obtained 
by warming the carbinol with acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate, 
crystallises in small plates and melts at 136°; it is insoluble in cold 
dilute potassium hydroxide solution. 

p~Aceioxytriphemjlmethyl ether , 0(CPh 2 *C 6 H 4 *QAc) 2 , produced either 
by acetylating ^-hydroxytriphenylmethyl ether or by treating the 
corresponding carbinol with acetic anhydride containing a trace of 
sulphuric acid, crystallises in hexagonal plates and melts at 136—137°. 
It closely resembles the preceding compound, 

p -Benzoxytrvphenylcarbinol, OBz*C 0 H' 4 *CPh 2 *OIT s prepared by the 
Schotten-Baumann reaction, forms prisms melting at 132°; like the 
corresponding acetoxy-compound, it is insoluble in solutions of the 
alkali hydroxides. The m-mfcro-derivative crystallises in aggregates 
of needles and melts at 150°. 

Dibromo - p-hydroxytriphenylcarbinol> OH*C 6 H 2 Br 2 *CPh 2 *OH and car¬ 
bon monoxide are the products of the action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on dibromo*jo-hydroxytriphenylacetic acid at 50°, The carbinol 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in four-sided plates and melts at 
2*25°; it is very sparingly soluble in dilute potassium hydroxide 
solution, 

Dibromo-p-acetoxytriphmylmetkyl ether, 0(CPh 2 *C 6 H 2 Br 2 -0Ac) 2 , pre¬ 
pared by warming the preceding compound with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, crystallises in plates and melts at 171°. G. T. M, 

Carbinol Compounds of Triphenylmethane and its Deriva¬ 
tives. By Josef Herzig and P. Wengraf (Monatsh., 1901, 22, 
601-— 614. Compare Abstr., 1894, i, 336; 1896, i, 486). —It has 
been shown that in the two triacetylaurins the presence of a 
hydroxyl group cannot be demonstrated, and it has been suggested 
that one of the benzene neuclei is in the quinone form and that, 
consequently, no hydroxyl group is present (Joe. cii.). Similar observ¬ 
ations have been made by Dobner in the ease of benzaurin (Abstr., 
1883, 861). The ethyl derivatives of fcefcramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
carbinol and of hexamethyltriaminotriphenylcarbinol are, however, 
true ethoxy-com pounds. 

Although with alcohol and dilute acids (best a 3 per cent, alco¬ 
holic solution of hydrogen chloride) triphenylearbino! yields an 
ethoxy-derivative with great ease, with alkalis and alkyl iodide, 
no alkyl derivative can be prepared. The alkyl ethers are, readily 
hydrolysed by acids, but not by alkalis. The acetyl derivative 
(Allen and Kolliker, Abstr., 1885, 655), by mere recrystallisation 
from alcohol, is quantitatively transformed into the ethyl ether, 
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whilst the latter,' by the action of acetic anhydride or acetyl 
chloride, can be converted into the acetyl derivative. The car- 
binol itself can only be acetylated by means of acetyl chloride. In 
these properties, triphenylearbinol does not resemble any known 
hydroxyl compounds. 

In the acetylation of rosolic acid by sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride, besides the triacetate > C 20 H 15 O 5 Ac 3 (crystals melting at 
167—168°), there was obtained a very small quantity of a substance 
melting at 144—146°, From benzaurin, on acetylation, a diacetate , 
C lfi H u 0 3 Ac 2 , is readily obtained, which melts at 144—146°, and on 
reduction with zinc and acetic acid yields diacetoxytriphenylmethane 
(m. p. 108—110°). Dobner(foc. cit.) describes a diacetate of benzaurin 
which melts at 116—119°; the authors were only able to obtain this 
compound once in ten attempts. K. J. P. O. 

Mixed Acid Anhydrides. Knoll & Co. (D.K.-P. 117267).—The 
mixed anhydrides of the organic acids are readily prepared by mixing 
an acid or its salt with an acid chloride dissolved in an indifferent 
solvent containing a tertiary base. Benzoyl acetate is obtained from 
acetyl chloride and benzoic acid or benzoyl chloride and acetic acid 
in the presence of pyridine, and boils at 125—140° under 17 mm. 
pressure. Under similar conditions, ethyl benzoyl carbonate , Bz*C0 2 Et, 
and dibenzoyl carbonate , COBz 2 , are produced by the interaction of benz¬ 
oic acid with ethyl chlorocarbonate and carbonyl chloride respectively; 
these compounds are oils, the latter readily decomposing into carbon 
dioxide and benzoic anhydride. 

The action of ethyl chlorocarbonate on salicylic acid gives rise to 
two compounds, ethyl salicyl monocarbonate, C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 0*C0 2 Et, and 
diethyl salicyl " dicarbonate , 00 2 Efc*0*C 6 H 4 *00 2 *C0 2 Et; the latter is a 
neutral oil. Ethyl cinnamyl carbonate , C ! HPh!0H , C0 2 *C0 2 Et, and 
ethyl valeryl carbonate and vaieryl acetate are produced in a similar 
manner. Quinoline or dimethylaniline may be employed instead of 
pyridine. G. T. M. 

Disulphones. VII. Mer cap toles and Disulphones of the Ketonic 
Acids and the Sulphur Acids obtained from them. By Theodor 
Posner (Ber., 1901, 34, 2643—2673. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 5). — 
The nature and stability of the mercaptoles and disulphones formed 
from the ketonic esters and the mercaptans are influenced both by the 
nature of the mercaptan and by that of the ketonic ester. Deriva¬ 
tives of the substituted esters are both less easily produced and less 
stable. Characteristic differences also show themselves in the 
behaviour on hydrolysis. 

[With Alex. Deinhardt.] —Lsevulie acid readily undergoes condens¬ 
ation with benzyl mercaptan in acetic acid solution in presence of 
hydrogen chloride, with formation of y-ditkiobenzylvaleric acid 
(lsevulie benzylmercaptole), CMe(S0 7 H f ) 2 UH 2 UH 2 U0 2 H, melting at 
70°. Oxidation converts it into y-dibenzylsulphonevaleric acid (lsevulie 
beuzyldisulphone), CMe(S0 2 *C^H r ) 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 H, which crystal¬ 
lises in silky needles and plates and melts and decomposes at 
143—145°. With amyl mercaptan, lsevulie acid yields y-dithio- 
amylvahric acid, CMe(S0 5 H 11 ) 2 *CH 2 *0H. 2 -CO 2 H, which can only be 
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obtained as an oil. The corresponding y-diamylsulphonevaleric mid , 
CMe(S0 o , C 5 H n ) 2 *CH 2 , CH. 2 *CO 2 H, crystallises in slender needles melting 
at 98—100°; the barium salt is sparingly soluble. y-DitMophenylvtd&ric 
acid, CMe(SPh) 2 * CH 2 *OH 2 *C0 2 ft, crystallises in rectangular tablets, 
probably belonging to the monoclinic system, which melt at 67°. On 
oxidation with permanganate in acetic acid solution, it yields y-diphenyl- 
Eulpkonevaleric acid , 0Me(S0 2 Ph) 2 'CH 2 *0H 2 *G0 2 H, as a crystalline 
powder melting at 140°. 

Ethyl Levulate also reacts with the mercaptans, yielding the ethyl 
esters of the acids just described, and these are converted by oxidation 
into the corresponding sulphones. All these esters are converted by 
hydrolysis into the corresponding acids. Ethyl y-dithiohenzylvalerate , 
GMe(80 7 H 7 ) 2 *CH 2 ’CH 2 # C0 o Et, is an oil, whilst ethyl y-dibenzylsulphom~ 
valerate forms slender crystals melting at 118—119°. Ethyl y-diihio- 
amylvalerate is a colourless oil, whilst ethyl y-diamylsulphonevalerate 
crystallises in triclinic prisms melting at 46°. Ethyl y-dithiophenyl- 
mlerate is also an oil, whilst ethyl y-diphenylsulphonevalemie forms 
small crystals melting at 112—113°. 

The derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate differ from those of ethyl 
laevuiate in their behaviour on hydrolysis, ^saturated compounds 
being formed. Ethyl jB-dithiohenzylbutyrate, CMe(S0 7 H 7 ) 2 *OjEL 2 *CO 2 Bt, 
is an oil, and yields on hydrolysis ft-ihiobenzylisocroionic acid , 
G 7 H 7 *S*CMeICH'C0 2 H, which melts at 125° and decomposes at 
146—150°. Ethyl (B-dibenzylsidphonebutyrate , 

CMe{8O 2 C 7 H 7 ) 2 -0H 2 -CO 2 Efe, > 

forms a loose, easily electrified powder, which sinters at 138—139°, 
and melts at 141—142°. On hydrolysis, it yields some benzyl mer¬ 
captan, together with an oilyacid which slowly decomposes, yielding a 
neutral substance which melts at 104—105°. The nature of these pro¬ 
ducts has not yet been ascertained. Ethyl (B-dithiommjlbulyrate is also 
an oil, and is converted by hydrolysis into tMoamylisocrotonic acid, 
0 5 H n *S*CMeICH>C0 2 H, which crystallises in prisms melting at 96°. 
Ethyl (B-diamyJstdphortehniyrale is a colourless oil; the only product of 
hydrolysis which could be isolated was amylsulphinic acid. The 
derivatives of phenyl, mercaptan have previously been described by 
Baumann and Escales (Abstr., 1886, 879) and Autenrieth (Abstr., 
1891, 204). 

[With O. Claudius.] —The mercaptoles derived from alkylacetoacetic 
esters are only oxidised to sulphones with great difficulty. Ethyl 
/3- dithiohenzyl-a-methylbutyrate, CMe(S*C 7 H 7 ) 2 *CHMe-C0 2 Et, melts at 
78°. On hydrolysis, it yields the corresponding acid , which melts at 
131—133°. Ethyl fB-dAhmzylsulplione<t-meihylh%dyraie, 

OMe(S0 2 * C 7 H 7 ) 2 * CHMe*C0 2 Et, 

melts at'130°; the only product of hydrolysis which could be isolated 
was benzoic acid. Ethyl fB-dithioam.yl-a-methylbutyrate is an oil, and 
yields no well characterised products On hydrolysis. Ethyl jB-diamyl- 
sidpkone-a-metkylbutyrate is also an oil, and on hydrolysis yields an 
acid of the molecular formula, O 10 H 12 O 4 , probably having the constitu¬ 
tion C0 2 H.C<^^ e >C.C0 2 H, which melts at 234°. This acid 
is dibasic, ^contains two ethylene linkings, and yields a tetrabromide 
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melting at 204°, whilst the methyl ester is crystalline and melts 
at 148°. Ethyl fi-dithiophenyl-a-methylbutyrate melts at 49° and on 
hydrolysis yields (3-tMophenyl-a-methylisocrotonic acid , 

SPh* CMel CMe-C0 2 H. 

Ethyl /3-diphenylsulphone'a-methylbutyrate melts at 130° and on hydro¬ 
lysis yields an acid which could not be procured pure. 

Ethyl fi-dithiobenzyl-a-ethylbutyrate is an oil which on hydrolysis 
yields the saturated (3-dithiobenzyl-a-ethylbutyric acid melting at 86—87°. 
The corresponding sulphone, CMe(S0 2 *C 7 H 7 ) 2 *CHEt*C0 2 Et,melts at 97°, 
and yields benzoic acid on hydrolysis. Ethyl fi-dithioamyla-etJiylbutyrate 
is an oil and yields no definite compound on hydrolysis. The 
corresponding sulphone is also an oil, which is probably converted by 
hydrolysis into a mixture of amylsulphinic acid and /3-amylsulphone - 
a-ethyli&ocrotonic acid. The mercaptole and disulphone of ethyl ethyl- 
acetoacetate and phenyl mercaptan have previously been described by 
Autenrieth. The mercaptole ester is converted by hydrolysis into 
fi-thiophenyl-a-ethyli&ocrotonic acid , SPh'CMetCEt - C0 2 H, which melts 
very indefinitely at 88—100°, The products of hydrolysis of the 
sulphone have not been isolated. 

[ With A. Ebers.] — Ethyl /3-dithioethyl-a-dimethylbutyrate , 
CMe(SEt) a -0Me 2 -C0 9 Et, 

is a colourless oil; the corresponding disulphone crystallises in short, 
thick prisms melting at 131—133°, and is converted by hydrolysis 
into the free acid , which crystallises in microscopic needles and melts 
at 102—103°. Ethyl fi-dithiobenzyl- a- dimethylbutyrate is a heavy oil, 
whilst the corresponding disulphone melts at 130—136°, and yields 
benzoic acid on hydrolysis. Ethyl /?- dithioamyl-a-dimethylbutyrate and 
the corresponding disulphone are both oils. The condensation product 
of ethyl dimethylacetoacetate and phenyl mercaptan is converted by 
oxidation into phenyl disulphide, no disulphone being formed. 

Ethyl ^'dithioethyl-a-die.thylhutyrate , OMe(SEt) 2 *CEt 2 *OQ 2 Et, is an 
unstable oil and is converted by oxidation into the sulphone which has 
not been obtained pure. The benzylmercaptole is also an oil, and is 
converted by oxidation into benzyl sulphone. The amylmercaptole is 
also an oil, and yields an oily disulphone which has not been obtained 
pure. The phenyhnercaptole is an oil from which no disulphone could 
be obtained by oxidation, the only products isolated being phenyl 
disulphide and ethyl diethylacetoacetate. A. H. 

Acetyl- and Benzoyl-iminodithiocarbonic Esters. By Henry 
Lord Wheeler and Treat B. Johnson (Amer. Ckem . «/., 1901, 
26, 185—206).— Methyl acetyliminodithiocarbonaie , NAcIC(SMe) 2 , pre¬ 
pared from sodium methyl acety 1 iminoditbiocarbonate and methyl 
iodide in alcoholic solution, is an oil boiling at 142—144° under 20 mm. 
pressure, iso Amyl aceiyldiihiocarbamate , HHAc*CS*SC 5 H n , prepared 
from iso&myl thiocyanate and thioacetic acid, crystallises from alcohol 
in yellow plates and melts at 84°; when dissolved in alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide and treated with tsoamyl bromide, it gave isoamyl acetyl- 
iminodithiocarbonate , C 13 H 25 OHS 2 , as an oil boiling at 198—200° under 
20 mm. pressure. Methyl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate, HBzIC(SMe) 2J 
pnd the ethyl ester, are decomposed by hydrochloric acid to the mereap- 

yoL. lxxx. i. 3 d 
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tan and methyl or ethyl ben zoylthiolcarbamat e, NHBz*C0 8 SMe, 
or NliBz'CO'SEt. Methyl ethyl benzoyliminothiocarbonate, 

N BzIC(SMe)*SEt, 

prepared from ethyl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate and methyl iodide 
or from the methyl ester and ethyl iodide, is an oil which boils 
at 224° under 20 mm* pressure and is apparently hydrolysed by 
hydrochloric acid to a mixture of methyl and ethyl benzoylthiol- 
carbamates ; when warmed with aniline, it gave methyl and ethyl 
mercaptides, and a solid which crystallised from alcohol in flattened 
prisms, melted constantly at 79—80°, and appeared to he a mixture of 
the two compounds previously obtained in a similar manner from the 
dimethyl and diethyl compounds (Wheeler and Merriam, Abstr., 1901, 
i, 515). Propyl benzoyliminothiocarbonate, I7BzIO(SPr a ) 2 , is a pale yellow 
oil which boils at 238—239° under 20 mm. pressure, i^o Amyl benzoyl- 
dithiocarhcmate, NHBz*CS , B0 5 H 11 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
yellow prisms and melts at 48—49°. Benzyl ethyl benzoyliminodithiocar¬ 
bonate, is an oil which does not crystallise and cannot be distilled 
without decomposition. The dibenzyl ester, NBz!C(S*CH 2 Ph) 2 , 
crystallises from alcohol in long, silky needles, melts sharply at 97°, 
and has an odour suggestive of roses or carnations, p -Pfitrobenzyl benzoyl - 
iminodithiocarbamate , NHBz 8 CS*S*CH 2 # C 6 H 4 *hI0 2 , crystallises from 
alcohol in clusters of short, yellow needles, and melts at 155—156°, 
p -Bromohenzyl benzoyldithiocarbamate , NHBz*CS*S 8 CH 2 *C 6 IT 4 Br, separ¬ 
ates from alcohol as a yellow, crystalline powder and melts at 126°. 
Benzyl-p-nitrobenzyl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate , 

N Bz IC (S 8 CII 2 Ph) • S' CH 2 * C<jH 4 * N 1 0 2 , 
crystallises from alcohol in short needles, and melts at 84—85°. 

Carbethoxymethyl benzyl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate , 

JSTBz .* C(S* CH 2 Ph) • S * CH 2 • C0 2 E t, 

prepared from ethyl chloroacetate and benzyl benzoyldithiocarbamate, 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless, flattened prisms and melts at 79°. 
An isomeric compound, NHBz• OS*S• 0H(CH 2 Ph)*C0 2 Et, was, however, 
obtained on benzylating the carbethoxymethyl ester ; this also melts 
at 79°, but a mixture of the isomerides melts at 63°; it crystallises 
from alcohol in bunches of bright yellow prisms. 

Phenyl thiocyanoacetate , NCS* CH 2 # 0O 2 Ph, prepared from phenyl 
chloroacetate and potassium thiocyanate, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless plates, sinters at 28°, and melts at 31—32°. 
Carbophenoxymethyl benzoyldithiocarbamate , NHBz*CS*S*CH./CO^Ph, 
crystallises from alcohol and melts at 127—129°. a-Carbethoxyethyl 
benzyl benzoyliminodithio carbonate, KBzIO(S # CH 2 Ph) *B• OKMe* 0O 2 Et, 
prepared from the monobenzyl ester and ethyl a-bromopropionate, 
forms colourless prisms and melts at 105—106 °; the product from 
the interaction of benzyl chloride and the a-derivative of ethyl propion¬ 
ate and benzoyldithiocarbamate melts at 105—106°, and appears to be 
isomeric with the preceding compound. 

Phthaliminoethyl benzoyldithiocarbamate , 

NHBz-CS-S-GH 2 -CH 2 -N<^>C 6 II 4) 

forms yellow needles and melts at 178—182°. By the action of benzyl 
chloride, it is converted into phthaUminoethyl benzyl benaoylhninodithio- 
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carbonate , NBz:C(S-OH a Ph)-S*OH 2 -OH 2 -N:(00) a :O fi H 4 , which crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 119—120° ; it could 
not b© prepared from the benzyl compound and bromoethylphthalimide. 

a-TMocyanoethylbenzene, CHMePlrSCN, is a colourless oil and boils 
at 157—159° under 36 mm. pressure. 

Desyl thiocyanate , CHPhBz'SCN, from bromodeoxybenzoin and 
potassium thiocyanate, crystallises from alcohol in colourless prisms 
and melts at 110—111° 

co-m -Xylyl thiocyanate , C 6 H 4 Me*CH 2 *SCN, is an oil which boils at 
147° under 12 mm. pressure. m-Xylyl benzoyldithiocarbamate, 
NHBz'CS'S’CHtj’Cy^Me, crystallises from alcohol in bright-yellow, 
needle-like prisms and melts at 93—94 G . Benzyl m -xylyl benzoyl - 
iminodithiocarbonale , NBzIC(S , CH 2 Ph)*S*OH 2 *C ( J:I 4 Me, prepared from 
benzyl benzoyldithiocarbamate and m-xylyl bromide, crystallises from 
alcohol and melts constantly at 97—98°; w-xylyl benzoyldithiocarb¬ 
amate and benzyl chloride gave a compound melting at 85—89*5°, 
which seems to be an isomeride of the preceding compound, but did 
not melt like a pure substance. 

m-Xylyl mercaptan, O 0 H 4 Me*OH s *SH, is a colourless oil which boils 
at 215—217° under atmospheric pressure. Benzyl m -xylyl sulphide , 
C ( .H 4 Me• CH 2 *S• CH 2 Ph, is a colourless oil boiling at 193—196° under 
15 mm. pressure. 

Dixylyl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate crystallises from alcohol in 
colourless prisms and melts at 89*5—90°. 

Mesityl thiocyanate , C 6 H 3 Me 2 *CH t »*SCN, crystallises from, dilute 
alcohol in colourless plates and melts at 58°. 

Mesityl benzoyldithiocarbamate, NHBz* CS’S * CH 2 * C 6 H 3 Me 2 , crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in yellow plates or leaflets and melts at 
H4*5°. 

Benzyl mesityl benzoyliminodithiocarbonate , prepared from the pre¬ 
ceding compound and benzyl chloride, or from benzyl benzoyldithio¬ 
carbamate and mesityl bromide, crystallises from alcohol in prisms, 
and melts at 117*5°. T. M. L. 

Nitrohydroxylaminic Acid. By Francesco Angelico and S. 
Fanara (Gazzetla, 1901, 31, ii, 15—40).—The sodium salt of this 
acid can be obtained in a purer state than by Angelas method (Abstr., 
1897, ii, 24) by replacing the ethyl nitrate by a methyl alcoholic 
solution of methyl nitrate. The potassium salt, K 2 ISF 4 () 3 , forms a 
white, crystalline powder readily soluble in water. On treating solu¬ 
tions of the salts of nitrohydroxylaminie acid with silver nitrate, a 
voluminous yellow precipitate is obtained, rapidly changing to grey 
owing to separation of metallic silver, nitric oxide being at the 
same time evolved. The ammonium and hydrazine salts could not be 
prepared. The calcium (3|H 2 0), strontium (1|H 2 0), barium (1H 2 0), 
cadmium (1H 2 0), lead, and cerium [Ce 2 (]Sf 2 0 3 ) 2 ,0e(0H) 5 ] salts are de¬ 
scribed; they all decompose on heating, giving in some cases the metallic 
oxide and nitric oxide. With the sodium salt, however, the initial • 
phase of the decomposition results in the formation of a mixture of 
nitrite and hyponitrite of sodium. If the decomposition of the salts is 
carried out in presence of aldehydes the INOII group combines with 

3 d 2 
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the aldehydes forming hydroxamic acids, the reaction taking place 
readily and in most cases giving theoretical yields. 

Benzhydroxamic acid, C 7 H 7 0 2 N, obtained by heating benzaldehyde 
with sodium nitrohydroxylaminate and precipitating the acid in the 
form of its barium salt, crystallises from ether in white needles which 
melt and decompose at .129—131°, With copper acetate, it gives a 
pale green salt, and with ferric chloride an intense cherry-red color¬ 
ation. When boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it is resolved into 
benzoic acid and hydroxylamine ; this reaction serves as a means of 
detection of small quantities of aldehydes. 

Anishydroxamic acid , C 8 H 9 0 3 N, prepared in a similar way, crystal¬ 
lises from acetone in sparkling scales melting and decomposing at 165°. 
With copper acetate, ferric chloride, and boiling dilute sulphuric acid, it 
behaves similarly to benzhydroxamic acid. 

PiperonylJiydroxamic acid , 0 8 ff 7 0 4 N, separates from .acetone in white 
crystals melting and decomposing at 172—173°, and gives the charac¬ 
teristic reactions of the hydroxamic acids. 

The ethyl ether of salicylaldehyde gives the corresponding hydr¬ 
oxamic acid, C 9 H 11 0 3 N, which separates from a mixture of benzene 
and ether in white needles melting at 139°. With ferric chloride and 
copper acetate, it gives the characteristic reactions. 

Neither o-nitrobenzaldehyde nor nitropiperonaldehyde reacts with 
salts of nitrohydroxylaminic acid. 

m-Fitrobenzhydroxamic acid , C 7 H 6 0 4 N 2 , separates from benzene in 
small, white crystals melting and decomposing at 153°. 

Bromopiperonylhydroxamic acid , C 8 H 6 0 4 NBr, is deposited from 
acetone in minute crystals melting and decomposing at 180°. It is 
slowly attacked when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, yielding 
hydroxylamine and bromopiperonylic acid melting at 202°. 

m-Fitrosobenzhydroxamic acid crystallises from ether in needles 
which melt and decompose at 73—76° and are soluble in alkalis ; 
at the ordinary temperature, it quickly decomposes, yielding a black 
resin and hence could not be analysed. 

Hepihydroxamic acid , C 7 H 15 0 2 N, crystallises from benzene in 
shining, white scales melting at 75 —*76°. When boiled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, this acid yields hydroxylamine and heptoic acid. 

Formhydroxamic and acethydroxarnic acids may be prepared by this 
method, and also the hydroxamic acids corresponding with propalde- 
hyde, butaldehyde, and valeraldekyde. 

Glyoxal yields a hydroxamic acid. Suberyldihydroxamic acid melts 
and decomposes at 135° and when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid 
yields suberic acid and hydroxylamine. T. H. P, 

Phenoxyacetic Anhydride. Ciiemisciie Fabkik auf Aktien 
(Schering) (D.B.-P, 120772).— Bhenoxyacetic anhydride, 

0(CG-GH 2 «0Ph} 2 , 

prepared by heating sodium phenoxyacetate with phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride dissolved in toluene, crystallises from ether in white, lustrous 
needles and melts ab 67—69° ,* it dissolves in the ordinary organic 
solvents and is only slowly hydrolysed when boiled with water, in 
which it is insoluble. G. T. M* 
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o-Toluoyl Chloride: Esters of Anthranilic Acid. By Carl 
Goldschmidt (Ghem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 793).—I. o-Toluoyl chloride boils 
afc 209° and the corresponding cyanide at 221°; on hydrolysis, it yields 
o-fcoluoylformic acid, which when distilled is converted into o-toluic acid. 
o-Toluoylformamide melts at 130°. w- Chloro-o-toluoyl chloride , 
CH 2 C1’C 6 H 4 -Q0C1, 

distils at 265°, but cannot be transformed into the corresponding 
cyanide. 

II. Esters of anthranilic acid are best prepared by reducing the 
esters of nitrobenzoic acids with tin and hydrochloric acid. Only the 
methyl ester has a pleasant odour. The ester from fermentation amyl 
alcohol boils at 294° and has a feeble odour. Methyl o-nitrophenyl- 
acetate is a yellow liquid boiling at 264°. <T. J. S. 

Methyl Anthranilate. Ernst Erdmann & Hugo Erdmann 
(D.R.-P. 120120. Compare D.R.-P. 110386).—Methyl o-nitrobenzo- 
ate, produced by methylating o-nitrobenzoic acid with methyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, boils at ISO’S 0 under 10 mm. pressure, has a sp. 
gr. 1*289 at 16°, and yields methyl authranilate when reduced with 
stannous chloride, zinc dust or iron, and hydrochloric acid. 

G. T. M. 

Alkyl Carboxyanthranilates from Phthalimide Derivatives 
containing Halogen Radicles attached to Nitrogen. Farben- 
fabriken VORM. F. Bayeu & Co. (D.R.-P. 119661).—Alkyl carboxy¬ 
anthranilates, C0 2 R*C g H 4 *NH*C0 2 R, are readily prepared without the 
formation of bye-products by the action of dilute alcoholic solutions of 
sodium methoxide and ethoxide on phthalbromoimide or its chlorine 
analogue. The dimethyl ester, C0 2 Me , C 6 H 4 -NH*C0 2 Me, resulting 
from the employment of sodium methoxide in methyl alcohol, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, melts at 60—61°, and boils at 165—166° under 12 
mm. pressure ; it is readily soluble in the ordinary organic solvents. 
The corresponding diethyl ester melts at 43—44° and boils at 174° 
under 10 mm. pressure. G. T. M. 

Alkyl Acetylphenylglycin e-o ■ carboxylates. Farbenfabriken 
voiui. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 117059).— Diethyl acetylphenyl- 
glycine-o-carboxylate results from the action of acetyl chloride or an¬ 
hydride on diethyl phenylglycine-o earboxylate [or of alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride below 50° on acetylphenylglycine-o-earboxylic acid (Eng. Pat. 
6628 of 1900 )]; it forms lustrous crystals and melts at 62°. The 
dimethyl ester melts at 82—83°, G. T. M. 

o>-Gyanomethylanthranilic Acid (Nitrile of Phenylglycin©- 
o-carboxylic Acid), Farbwerk MOhlheim vorm. A. Leonhardt 
h Go. (D.R.-P. 117924).— m-Gyanomethylanthranilic acid , 

co 2 h-o g h 4 *nh*ch 2 -gn, 

readily obtained by treating an alcoholic or aqueous solution of anthr¬ 
anilic acid hydrochloride in succession with potassium cyanide and 
formaldehyde, crystallises from water and melts at 184° ; this com¬ 
pound is also formed on mixing the reagents in 50 per cent, acetic 
add or in benzene, G. T. M, 
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Phenylglycine-o- carboxylic Acid from Anthranilic Acid, 
Farbwekk MOhlheim vorm. A. Leoniiardt k Co. (D.R.-P. 120105).— 
to-Cycmomethylanthrcmilic acid, CO 2 H*0 6 H 4 -NH*0H 2 *CN, prepared by 
adding formalin solution (1 mol. of formaldehyde) to an aqueous solu¬ 
tion containing equivalent amounts of anthranilic acid hydrochloride, 
and potassium cyanide, separates as a white, voluminous precipitate 
soluble in alkalis and reprecipitated by acids; it crystallises from 
alcohol and melts at 184°. 

The amide of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid is obtained on dissolv¬ 
ing the nitrile in concentrated sulphuric acid, allowing the mixture to 
remain for 24 hours, and pouring the product on to ice ; it crystallises 
from water and melts at 195° (compare Yorlander and Weissbrenner, 
Abstr., 1900, i, 295), The thioamide of the same acid results from 
the action of ammonia and yellow ammonium sulphide solution on the 
nitrile ; it crystallises from water and melts at 190°. G. T. M. 

Neutral Esters of Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic Acid. Farrwerk 
Mublheim vorm. a. Leoniiardt & Co. (D.R.-P. 120138. Compare 
preceding abstract).—w-Cyanomethylanthranilic acid, when heated with 
an alcohol and a mineral acid, readily yields the corresponding neutral 
ester, C0 2 R*0 6 H 4 # NH*C0 2 R, of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. The 
methyl ester melts at 93—94° and the ethyl ester at 75°. G. T. M, 

Synthesis and Products of Dehydration of Unsaturated 
Acids. By Marussia Bakunin (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, ii, 73—84).—In 
preparing unsaturated acids by the dehydration of aldehydes or of 
acids of the type CH 2 R‘C0 2 H by means of acetic anhydride or acid, 
the author finds that the resinous secondary products always obtained 
are decreased in quantity if the reaction is carried out in a current of 
dry carbon dioxide. Thus the yield of benzylidenemalonic acid ob¬ 
tained from malonic acid, benzaldehyde, and acetic acid is greatly 
increased if the materials be heated in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. 

The formation of allo-isomerides (compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 622 and 
623 ; this vol., i, 84) seems to take place first at high temperatures. 
Thus, by heating benzylidenemalonic acid at 195°, small quantities of 
a^ocinnamic aeicl are formed, whilst when the latter acid is heated 
with phosphoric oxide in chloroform solution it is apparently trans¬ 
formed, first into truxone, and on longer heating into indone. In the 
case of the ordinary cinnamic acid, heating with phosphoric oxide con¬ 
verts it into the anhydride, no truxone, but small quantities of a 
red substance melting at 170—180°, being obtained. 

When benzaldehyde and sodium phenylacetate are heated together in 
a stream of carbon dioxide, phenylcinnamic acid is obtained in almost 
theoretical yield, together with small quantities of stiibene and of the 
allo-isomeride of the acid melting at 137° ; aniline &\\ophenylcinnamaie, 
^ 5 %A,O c H,N, separates from benzene in long, silky needles melting 
at 128°. aKoPhenylcinnamic acid, when boiled in chloroform solution 
veith phosphoric oxide, appears to yield first the anhydride, then, on 
further heating, a red compound, phenylindone, which is gradually 
transformed into phenyltruxone. 

The yield of phenyl-o-nitroeinnamie acid is increased if it is formed 
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in a current of carbon dioxide, but the formation of resinous products 
is not entirely prevented. In the preparation of pheny 1-??a-nitrodnnamic 
acid, the allo-isomeride is also formed; the former acid, when heated 
with phosphoric oxide in chloroform solution, yields, firstly, the an¬ 
hydride, C 80 H 20 O 7 N 2 , which is deposited from acetone in white needles, 
and, later, the corresponding substituted indone crystallising from 
benzene in bright red plates melting at 218°. Phenyl-jp-nitrocinnamic 
acid is obtained in almost theoretical yield when sodium phenylacetate 
and phenybp-nitrobenzaldehyde are heated at 210° in carbon dioxide. 
If the temperature is 160°, a certain amount of the allo-isomerie acid 
is formed, which is, however, decomposed at 200°. T. H. P. 

[Derivatives of] some Unsaturated Aromatic Acids. By 
Ernst Leupold (Ber., 1901, 34, 2829—2837).— Ammonium stilbene- 
o-carboxylate , with H 2 0, crystallises in lustrous prisms and the silver 
salt in a silvery, fan-shaped mass of crystals. When the acid is treated 
with nitrous acid, it yields a dinitro-de rivative, 

3ST0 2 * CHPh* CH(N0 2 ) *0 6 H 4 * C0 2 II,. 

which is a greenish, crystalline substance melting and decomposing at 
123°, and, when boiled with acetic acid, forms nitrobenzalphthalide. 
The dibromide of stilbene-o-carboxylic acid is a white, crystalline sub¬ 
stance which melts and decomposes at 180°; when boiled with acetic 


OHBr * CHPh 

acid, it yields the lactone, C ri H 4 <^^ X > crystallises in 

GO O 

silvery needles melting at 137°. When warmed with concentrated 

OH 'CHPli 

sulphuric acid, the acid yields the lactone , C 8 II 4 <C^qJ^ > which 


crystallises in slender needles and melts at 89°. 

The dibromide of o-carboxycinnamic acid crystallises in small, 
colourless columns, melts at 189°, and when warmed with acetic acid 
yields phthalylacetic acid. o-Carboxycinnamic acid, when warmed 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, yields a lactonic acid, C 10 H 8 O 4 (either 
dihydro^ocoumarincarboxylic acid or the lactone of a-benzylhydryl- 
acetic acid), which forms a barium salt crystallising with 4IT 2 0, a 
silver salt crystallising in silky needles, and an ethyl ester crystallis¬ 
ing in slender needles, 

A mixture of two benzylidetienitrophthalides , 

■melting respectively at 277° and 232—233°, was obtained by the con¬ 
densation of 4-nitrophthalic anhydride and phenyiacetic acid, p-Nitro- 
phenylacetie acid and phthalic anhydride condense, forming m-nitro- 

benzylidenephthalide , H0 2 * C c H 4 * CII!0<Cp tt ^>00, which crystallises 

'"'6 Xl 4 

in brownish-yellow needles melting at 222°, B. H. P, 

Formation of Substantive Azo-dyes from Di-p-aminophenyl- 
oyanobutadiene. By Martin Freund (Ber„ 1901, 34, 3109).— 
^-Nitrocinnamaldehyde and pnitrobenzyl cyanide condense, forming 
a~cyano~a§-di--$~nitrophenyl-ay-butadiene, 

NO 2 -0 6 H 4 *OH:CH*OH:C(C]Sr)-O 6 H 4 ‘N0 2 , 
which crystallises in small, yellow needles and melts at 276°; the 
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corresponding ammo-compound forms brownish-yellow crystals, melts 
at 196°, and yields substantive azo-dyes. It. H. P. 

Synthesis of Tertiary Aromatic Acids. By Augustin 
Bistrzycjki and K. Wehrbein ( Ber ., 1901, 34, 3079—3081. Compare 
this voL, i, 701, 716).— DipJmiyl - y-tohjlaceiic acid , C 6 H 4 Me*CPh 2 *C0 2 H, 
and its homologues are readily prepared by condensing benziiic acid 
with toluene and other aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of tin 
tetrachloride. This compound crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
spherical aggregates of colourless plates melting at 205°; its silver 
salt, C 2l H 17 0 2 Ag, is a white, insoluble substance. G. T. M. 

Benzyl Salicylate. Aktien-Ges ellsch aft fur Anilinfabrika- 
tion (D.R.-P. 119463).— Benzyl salicylate , QH*C 6 H 4 *00 2 *CH 2 Ph, pre¬ 
pared by heating anhydrous potassium salicylate with benzyl chloride 
at 130—140° for 14 hours, is a colourless, odourless liquid boiling at 
208° under 26 mm. pressure ; it is scarcely soluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves more readily in ether or alcohol It yields sparingly soluble 
salts with the alkali hydroxides, and is hydrolysed into its generators 
by alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution. G. T. M. 

New Crystallised Bismuth Salicylate. By Paul Thibault 
(Bull. Soc. Ckim 1901, [iii], 25, 794—796).—The action of salicylic 
acid on hydrated bismuth oxide does not result in the formation of 
any pure compound, but if the yellow, crystalline anhydrous oxide, 
obtained by boiling bismuth nitrate solution with excess of alkali 
hydroxide, is employed, bismuth salicylate , Bi 2 0 3 (C 7 H 6 0 3 ) 3 , is readily 
produced. It crystallises in small, anisotropic prisms melting and 
decomposing at 100°, is not acted on by cold alcohol or ether, and is 
slowly decomposed by cold, more quickly by hot, water. N. L, 

Disalicylid©. By Alfred Einhorn and Hermann Pfeiffer (Ber., 
1901, 34, 2951—2953. Compare Anschutz, Abstr., 1893, i, 165).— 

Disalicylide , C (J H 4 <C[q^q^>C ( 3 H 4 , is formed when carbonyl chloride is 

passed into an ice-cold solution of salicylic acid in pyridine, the opera¬ 
tion lasting from 1 to 1 '5 hours ; the mixture is kept for several days, 
and then poured into ice-cold, extremely dilute sulphuric acid. It 
crystallises from acetic acid or chloroform in prismatic needles melting 
at 200—201°. It may be distilled without decomposition, is not de¬ 
composed by sodium hydroxide or carbonate solutions, and when heated 
with phenol for several hours at 200° yields salol. 

Other o-hydroxy-acids may be converted into dianhydrides by 
similar methods. 

o- Dicresotide melts at 213*5°, the meta-compound at 207*5°, and the 
para-isomeride at 243*5°. The bimoleeular anhydride of mandelic acid 
melts at 240°, of benzilic acid at 196°, and of a-Jhydroxy&obutyric acid 
at 27*78° J. J. S. 

Condensation Products of the Haloid Derivatives of Hydr- 
oxytolualdekyde and Hydroxytoluie Acid with the Phenols. 
Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer &Co. (D.R.-P. 117890).~j^u>-Ohloro- 
methylsalicylic acid and /2-naphthol, when boiled with glacial acetic 
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acid, yield a crystalline compound , C0 2 H*C 6 H 3 (OH)• CH 2 • 0*C 10 H 7 , 
melting at 198° ; the corresponding products from phenol, o-cresol, and 
thymol melt at 159°, 226°, and 250° respectively. The mbutyl-o- 
eresol, resorcinol, pyrogallol, and guaiacol compounds melt at 177°, 
249°, 243°, and 210° respectively. ^-w-Chloromethylsalicylaldehyde 
reacts in a similar manner (compare D.R.-P. 114194). G. T. M. 

Acetyltropic Acid. By Oswald Hesse (J. pr. Ghem . 1901, [ii], 
64, 286—288),—Under the influence of acetic anhydride or acetyl 
chloride, tropic acid in combination with alkaloids (of Solanacecp) is 
readily converted into atropic acid. When warmed with acetic anhy¬ 
dride, tropic acid yields acetyltropic acid , 0Ac*CH 2 *CHPh*C0 2 H, 
which forms flattened crystals melting at 80°. On boiling a solution of 
the acetyl derivative in potassium hydroxide, hydrolysis takes place, but 
atropic and not tropic acid is produced. K. J. P. O. 

Preparation of ^ Condensation Products from Substituted 
Hydroxybenzyl Haloids and Amines. Farbenfabriken vorm. 
F. Bayer &Co (D.R.-P. 121051. Compare D.R.-P. 113723 and 114194, 
and this vol., i, 727).—The compound , 

C 0 2 H * C 6 H 3 (OH) • 0H 2 *NH • C 6 H 4 * OEt, 
prepared by condensing ?>w-chloromethylsalicylic acid, 

C H 2 01 * C 6 H 3 (OH) * C0 2 H, 

and phenetidine in ethereal solution, crystallises in yellow needles and 
melts at 16 L°. This hydroxy-acid and dimethylamine give rise to the 
compound UMe 2 * CH 2 * C 6 H 3 (OH) *C0 2 K, a substance crystallising in 
colourless needles and melting at 210°. 

^-(o-Chloromethylsalicylaldehyde and piperidine yield the compound 
OHO* C 6 H 8 (OH)'•CH 2 # C 6 NH 10 , which forms a brownish-white, amorphous 
powder. 

Methyl o-w-chloromethyl-^-hydroxybenzoate,CH 2 Cl‘C 6 H 3 (OH)*C0 2 Me, 
and dimethylamine yield the methyl ester, N Me 2 * CIT 2 * C 0 H :i (OH)* G0 2 Me, 
melting at 83°; the corresponding ethyl ester melts at 62°. G. T. M. 

Preparation of ^-Aminophenylglyoxylic Acid and its Homo- 
logues, and Substitution Products. C. F. Boehringer <fc 
Sons (D.R.-P. 117021. Compare Abstr., 1874, 421, and D.R.-P. 
112174:).~-7p~Aminophenylglyoxylic acid and its homologues and substitu¬ 
tion products are readily obtained by oxidising ;>aminophenyltartronic 
acid, NH 2 * C 6 H 4 * C(C0 2 H) 2 * OH, and its derivatives with manganese 
dioxide (Weldon mud), mercuric oxide, ferric cloride, potassium per¬ 
manganate, or arsenious acid, in acid or in alkaline solution. pAmino- 
phenylglyoxylic acid,NH 2 * 0 6 H 4 *COCQ 2 H } obtained from the potassium, 
hydrogen salt of the corresponding tartronic acid, crystallises in 
yellow needles or lamellm, and sinters at 190°; its phenylhydrazone 
crystallises in yellow needles and melts at 163—164°. 

p *Methylaminophenylglyoxylic acid crystallises from water in orange- 
yellow prisms and melts at 155—157°; the phenylhydrazone melts at 
166°. The corresponding ethyl derivative melts at 116°. Biethylamina - 
phenylglyoxylic acid , NEt 2 *C 0 H 4 ° 00* CG 2 H, crystallises in yellow 
prisms and melts at 114—116°; the corresponding dimethyl com¬ 
pound (Ab.str., loc, ciL) furnishes a phenylhydrazone sintering at 
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175° and melting at 181°. Ethylem-^diaininodiphenylylyoxylic acid , 
C 2 H 4 :N 2 H 2 (O g H 4 * GO* C0 2 H) 2 , melts and decomposes at 205—208°. 
p -Aminomethoxyphenylylyoxylic acid , NH 2 * C G H 3 (0Me)*C0*00 2 H, melts 
at 147—148°. The compound, NIlPh*0 6 H 4 * C0*C0 2 H, is tarry, but 
yields a phenylhydrazone melting at 168°. Benzyhnethylaminophenyh 
glyoxylic add, C 7 H 7 *NMe*C G H 4 ‘ C0*C0 2 H, melts at 85—87°. 

f-AminO'-m.-tolylglyoxylic acid , NH 2 * CyH^* C0*C0 2 H, prepared from 
^-amino-m«tolyltartronic acid, crystallises in needles melting at 
163—-164° ; the phenylhydrazone melts at 179°. 

y~Elhylammo-m-tolylglyoxylic acid , NHEt*0 7 H 6 *C0*C0 2 H, forms 
yellow needles and melts at 132—134°. O. T. M. 

p-Amin oph enylgly oxylic Acid and its Derivatives. C. F. 
Roehringer & Sons (D.R-P. 117168).—The condensation pro¬ 

duct of alloxan with an aromatic base (compare Pellizzari, Abstr., 
1888, 142; also D.R.-P. 112174) is readily converted into the 
corresponding aminopkenylglyoxylic acid by successive oxidation 
and hydrolysis, without isolation of the intermediate tartronic acid 
(compare preceding abstract). 

jo-Methylanilalloxan yields^-methylaminophenylgly oxylic acid when 
treated with mercuric oxide and sodium hydroxide. The acid 
C 11 Hi 2 0 3 R 2) obtained from dimethylanilalloxan by the action of a 
10 per cent, alkali solution, furnishes y)-dimethylaminophenylgly- 
oxylic acid when treated with manganese dioxide and sodium hydr¬ 
oxide. p-Amino-m-tolylglyoxylic acid, p-methylbenzylaminophenyl- 
glyoxylic acid, and jp-dimethylaminobenzoylformic acid are also 
obtained by similar means from the corresponding alloxan derivatives. 

G. T. M. 

Preparation of Indigo and its Derivatives from the Esters 
of Phenylglycine-o~carboxylic Acid. Chemische Fabrik von 
Heyden (D.R.-P. 120321).—The mixed salts, 

CG 2 Et“C G H 4 -NH-CH 2 -C0 2 m, 

and G0 2 Na-0 6 H 4 *NH-CH 2 -C0 2 Et, when treated in succession with 
acetic anhydride, sodium hydroxide, and atmospheric oxygen, yield 
indigo. The salt, 00 2 Me*C (5 H 3 CHSTHDH 2 -C0 2 H, derived from o-nitro- 
m-chlorobenzoic acid under these conditions gives rise to dichloro- 
indigo. G-. T. M. 

Preparation of Indigotin and its N-Alkyl Derivatives. 
Farbwerke yorm. Meister, Lucius, & BriIning (D.R.-P. 120900).— 
An intimate mixture of sodium o-chlorobenzoate, glycine, and potass¬ 
ium or sodium hydroxide heated for some time at 150—250°, and 
subsequently dissolved in water saturated with carbon dioxide, yields 
indigotin on oxidation. When the glycine is replaced by its methyl 
or ethyl derivative, the corresponding N-alkylindigotins are produced. 

G. T. M. 

Molecular Weight of Indigo-blue and of Indigo-red. By 
Wibhelm Yaurel (Chem. Zefo., 1901, 25, 725—726. Compare 
Sommaruga, Abstr., 1879, 63, 532).—The molecular weights of indigo- 
tin and indigo-red have been determined by the cryoscopic method in 
various solvents. Indigotin in ^-toluidine or phenol gives results that 
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point to the double molecular formula C 32 H 20 O 4 N 4 , but in aniline 
solution to the simple formula O 16 H 10 O 2 N 2 . Indigo-red in p-toluidine 
solution also appears to have the higher molecular weight, namely, 
524, J. J\ S. 

Condensation of Indigo-white with Formaldehyde. Badische 
Animw- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 120318).—Indigo-white, when 

treated with formaldehyde in neutral aqueous or alcoholic solutions, 
yields an insoluble compound which separates as a green powder. The 
product is sparingly soluble in water, cold alcohol, ether, or the 
aromatic hydrocarbons, but dissolves more readily in acetone, glacial 
acetic acid, or hot alcohol ; from the last of these, it sepai'ates in 
greenish-yellow leaflets melting at 215°, and gradually changes into 
indigo. It is readily decomposed into its generators by alkali carbon¬ 
ates or hydroxides at tbe ordinary temperature, and a similar 
hydrolysis occurs when it is boiled with water. G. T. M. 

New Hydro-compound of Indigotin and its Application to 
Quantitative Estimation. By Wilhelm Vaubel (Zeit cmgew . 
Chem 1901, 14, 892—893).—When indigo is shaken with an 
alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide of appropriate concentration 
and zinc dust, the dye rapidly dissolves, forming a deep-red solution. 
Excess of zinc dust Anally bleaches this solution, with the production 
of indigo-white, whilst the access of air regenerates indigotin. Other 
reducing agents, as iron, ferrous sulphate, aluminium, &c., also bring 
about this phenomenon. The author expresses the opinion that there 
is formed an intermediate product, “ dihydroindigotin,” between in¬ 
digotin and indigo-white, and suggests that its production may be 
used as a basis for a colorimetric estimation of commercial indigos. 

K. J. P. 0. 


aphthoxyacetic Acid and its Derivatives. By Fritz 
Spitzer (JJer,, 1901, 34, 3191—3205),—Details are given for the pre¬ 
paration of /3-naplithoxyacetic acid from /?-naphthol and chloroacetic 
acid. The pure substance melts at 156°, not at 151—152° as given 
by Spica (Abstr., 1887, 495), and is not sensitive to light. It is best 
nitrated in glacial acetic acid solution, and not by the method of the 
German Patent 58614 ; the product is 1 ■ nitro-%naphihoxyacetic acid, 
which crystallises from the solvent in yellow needles, melts at 192°, 
and is not hydrolysed by acids or alkalis under pressure. An attempt 
to synthesise the nitro-eompound from Lnitro-y&-naphthol and chloro¬ 
acetic acid gave only a resinous product, but its structure follows from 
that of the derived aminonaphthoxyacetic acid (infra); the ammonium 
salt forms lustrous, yellow, rhombic plates, the potassium salt crystal¬ 
lises with |H 2 0, and the sodium salt with 1H 2 0 in lustrous, yellow 
needles ; the ethyl ester crystallises in lustrous, slightly yellow needles 
and melts at 100°, and the chloride in yellow plates melting at 94°; 
the amide and anilide separate from alcohol in needles and melt 
respectively at 189° and 139°. 
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the reduction of the intro-compound with stannous chloride and hydro- 
chloric acid, crystallises from alcohol in white, lustrous needles and 
melts at 217°; it is not soluble in alkali carbonates, but yields crys¬ 
talline salts with alkali hydroxides. It is not esterihed by alcohol 
and hydrogen chloride, and cannot be hydrolysed. 

1 -Acetylamino-2 -naphtlioxy acetic acid , obtained by condensing 
1 -acety lam in o* a-naph th ol with chloroacetic acid by means of potassium 
hydroxide, separates from water in leaflets, melts at 234—235°, and 
yields an ethyl ester crystallising from alcohol in white needles and 
melting at 128°; the hydrolysis of the acetyl derivative by alkalis 
yields the foregoing l-amino-2-naphthoxyacetic acid, thus proving the 
structure of the latter. 


Trinitro~2-naphthoxyacetic acid, obtained by the nitration of the 
mononitro-compound dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in yellowish-white needles and melts and decomposes 
at 239—240°; the ammonium salt (anhydrous), the potassium salt, 
with 1H 2 0, and the sodium salt, with |H 2 0, form small, yellow needles. 
The ethyl ester crystallises from glacial acetic acid in small, feebly- 
yellow needles or lustrous leaflets, and melts and decomposes at 
227—228°. The chloride , amide , and anilide form small, yellow plates 
or needles and melt and decompose at 159—160°, 221—222°, and 
232—233° respectively. 

All attempts to diazotise l-amino-2-naphthoxyacetic anhydride 
failed, but on warming with acetic acid and sodium nitrite solution it 
was converted into 4-nitro-l-amino-2 - naphthoxy acetic anhydride , 

ISf FT . no 

N<VCi 0 H 5 < o _, which crystallises in yellow needles and leaflets, 

commences to decompose at about 290°, and is also obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on the anhydride ; the sodium salt, 
C 12 H 6 0 4 N 2 Na 2 ,3H 2 0, 

crystallises in yellow needles and is decomposed by dilute hydrochloric 
acid to form a red sodium hydrogen salt; the potassium hydrogen salt, 
0 12 H 7 0 4 N t> K,liH 2 0, crystallises in reddish-yellow needles. 

* “ W.A. D. 


Condensation of Benzilic Acid with Phenols. By Augustin* 
Bistrzycki and Leon Nowakowski ( Ber 1901,34, 3063—3073, Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1897, i, 190).—p -Hydroxytriphenylacetic acid, 
0H*C 6 H 4 -CPh 2 *C0 2 H, 

prepared by condensing benzilic acid with phenol in the presence of 
tin tetrachloride, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless or pale 
yellow leaflets melting at 212°, and is readily soluble in all the 
ordinary organic solvents excepting light petroleum. The silver salt 
is a white, insoluble substance; the other metallic derivatives could 
not be obtained crystalline. The silver salt does not yield an ester on 
treatment with methyl iodide ; the dimethyl ester, 
0Me-C 6 H 4 -CPh 2 -C0 2 Me, 

is formed, however, on heating a mixture of the acid, methyl iodide, 
methyl alcohol, and potassium hydroxide at 100°; it crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid, and melts at 138—139°. This ethereal salt is in¬ 
soluble in cold dilute potassium hydroxide solution, and is hydrolysed 
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with great difficulty when heated at 100° with this alkali dissolved in 
methyl alcohol, p -Methoxytriphenylaceiic add, OMe*C 6 H 4 * 0Ph 2 *C0 2 H, 
the product of this hydrolysis, crystallises from dilute acetic acid in 
needles melting at 174°. The monobromo- derivative, 

OMe* C 6 H 3 Br • CPb 2 * C0 2 Me, 

resulting from the action of bromine on the dimethyl ester, crystallises 
in pal© yellow prisms and melts at 126°. 

p~Acetoxytriphenylacetyl acetate , OAe*0 6 H 4 *CPh 2 *CO 2 Ac, crystallises 
in needles melting at 208°; it is not soluble in cold dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, but is hydrolysed by a hot concentrated solution of 
this reagent. 

Bibromo^-hydroxytriphenylacetic acid, OH* C 6 H 2 Br 2 * CPh 2 * C0 2 H, pro¬ 
duced by brominating the free acid in glacial acetic acid, crystallises 
in colourless needles and melts at 194—195°. 

Dibromo-p-hydroxytriphenylacetic acetic anhydride , 

OH * C 6 H 2 Br 2 * CPh 2 * CO* 0 Ac, 

formed by the action of acetic anhydride on the preceding compound, 
crystallises in white needles melting at 212—213° ; it is insoluble in 
cold dilute solutions of the alkalis. 

Niiro p -hydroxytriphenylacetic acid, 0H*0 c H 3 (H0 2 )*CPh 2 *G i 0 2 H, ob¬ 
tained by nitrating the acid in glacial acetic acid, crystallises from this 
solvent in yellow needles melting at 177—178°. 

m -Toly l diphenyl acetic acid lactone , ^>C G H 3 Me, prepared by 

condensing benzilic acid and m-eresol with tin tetrachloride, crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous, snow-white needles melting at 126° ; it is insoluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, but on boiling with concentrated 
solutions of the alkali hydroxides it becomes hydrolysed and the pro¬ 
duct, when acidified, yields the corresponding acid, 

OH * C 6 H 3 Me * CPb 2 *C0 2 H ; 

this substance has not, however, been obtained pure, owing to the 
readiness with which it passes back into the lactone. Bromo-m-tolyl- 

diphenylacetic acid lactone , CO<^^~^C 6 H 2 MeBr, crystallises in, 

colourless plates and melts at 158—159°. 

p- Ilydroxy-m-tolyldiphenylacetic acid (4:diydroxy-%methyltriphenyl- 
acetic acid), 0H*C c H 3 Me*CPh 2 *C0 2 H, produced as a bye-product in 
the preceding condensation, crystallises in colourless needles and melts 
at 212—213°; its diacetyl derivative, OAc*C 6 H 8 Me*CPh 2 *CO*OAc, 
crystallises in aggregates of colourless plates melting at 189°. 

p- Tolyldiphenylacetic acid lactone, resulting from, the condensation of 
benzilic acid and jp-cresol, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, pal© 
yellow prisms melting at 130°; the acid is extremely unstable and 
could not be isolated in a state of purity. The 5romo-derivative, 

CO<^p^>C 0 H 2 MeBr, melts at 161°. 

p-llydroxy-o-tolyldiphenylacetic acid , OH * C 6 H 8 Me • CPh 2 *00 2 H, pre¬ 
pared from benzilic acid and o-cresol, crystallises in colourless plates 
and melts at 190°; the silver salt is unstable, whilst the green pre¬ 
cipitate, produced by adding copper acetate to a solution of the 
potassium salt, has the 'composition of a basic salt, G. T. M. 
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Artemisin. By P. Bertolo (Atti Real. Accad. Lime% 11)01, [v], 
10, ii, 111—116. Compare Merck, Abstr., 1806, i, 50). —Artemisin 
forms with chloroform a crystalline compound of the composition 
C ib H 18 0 4 ,CHC1 8 , the formation of which serves as a convenient means 
of obtaining pure artemisin, since the whole of the chloroform is 
evolved at 80°. 

The sodium salt of artemisin, obtained by treating an aqueous 
alcoholic solution of artemisin with sodium carbonate, crystallises 
from alcohol in shining, colourless, Rattened needles which effloresce 
when kept over sulphuric acid ; it is very oluble in water, the solution 
having a bitter, saline taste. Treated with dilute sulphuric acid, it 
yields artemisin, whilst treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid gives 
a white precipitate which separates from alcohol in large, tabular 
crystals melting at 170—171°; this substance is to be further investi¬ 
gated. The silver salt of artemisin, C 15 H 10 O 5 Ag, separates as a 
white precipitate. 

Artemisin oxime , C 15 H 10 O 4 N, crystallises from methyl alcohol in 
white, silky needles, which sometimes form star-shaped aggregates and 
melt at 233—234°; it is slightly soluble in water, readily in alcohol, 
ether, or chloroform, and dissolves also in cold dilute aqueous alkali 
hydroxides. 

Artemisin apparently forms a hydrazone and an osazone. 

T. EL P. 

Behaviour of Bromine towards the Unsaturated Con¬ 
densation Products from Benzyl Cyanide and the Substituted 
Benzaldehydes. By Augustin Bistrzycki and Erwin Stalling 
(Ber.y 1901, 34, 3081—3089. Compare Frost, Abstr., 1889, 597, and 
Walt her and Wetzlich, Abstr., 1900, i, 438).— a rPhenylbromopipei'onyl- 
cinnamonitrile , CLH 4 0 3 Br*CHICPh*CN, produced by brominating the 
condensation product of piperonaldehyde and benzyl cyanide in chloro¬ 
form solution, crystallises in yellow prisms and melts at 179°. 
a-Ph enyl ^-hydroxy cinnamonitrile, OH * C 6 H 4 * OH I CPh* ON, obtained by 
condensing ;;~hydroxy benzaldehyde and benzyl cyanide in an absolute 
alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in colourless needles melting at 192° ; it does not form an additive 
compound with bromine. A stereoisomeric substance is formed when 
the reaction is repeated in dilute alcohol; this compound also melts at 
190—191°, but differs from its isomeride in being insoluble in chloro¬ 
form, carbon disulphide, or benzene, whereas the preceding compound 
is soluble in the organic solvents, excepting light petroleum. The 
acetyl derivative, OAc*C G IT 4 *CHUPh*CN, forms colourless leaflets 
and melts at 121—122°. 

m-Kydroxybenzaldehyde and benzyl cyanide yield the same product 
whether they are condensed with sodium ethoxide or hydroxide; this 
compound, a-phenyl-m-hydroxycinnamonitrile , crystallises from, dilute 
acetic acid in plates melting at 106—107°; its acetyl derivative melts 
at 75—76°. 

The dihromide, C 15 H 9 ONBr 2 /produced in chloroform solution, crystal¬ 
lises in prisms and melts at 182°; this reaction does not take place 
very readily and the yield of additive product is very small. Vanillin 
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and salicylaldehyde do not interact with benzyl cyanide, whilst cumin- 
aldehyde gives rise to tarry products. 

a-Phenytm -ethoxycinnmionitrile, OEt * C G H 4 * OH I OP h • ON, prepared 
from m-ethoxybenzaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol in aggregated 
plates and melts at 72°; the dibromide, C^H-^ONBr^ forms lustrous 
leaflets or white, felted needles and melts at 119°; its formation is 
accompanied by a considerable evolution of hydrogen bromide and it 
is probably a substitution product having one or other of the formulae 
OEt*C 6 H 2 Br 2 *OH:OPh'ON or OEt*C 6 H 3 BrCBr:CPlrON. 

a-Phenyl-o-ethoxycinnamonitrile, obtained from the ethyl derivative 
of salicylaldehyde, crystallises in snow-white needles and melts at 82°. 
The tribromide , OEt*C 6 H 4 Br * CHBr• CBrPh* ON, produced from the 
preceding nitrile and 6 atomic proportions of bromine, crystallises in 
plates melting at 114° with a liberation of bromine; this behaviour 
seems to indicate that the substance is a dibromide. 

a-Phenyl-p-methoxydibromocinnamonitrile, OMe * O 0 H 2 Br 2 * OH I CPh * ON", 
results from the action of bromine (6 atoms.) on a-phenyl-^-methoxy- 
cmnamonitrile, the action being attended by the liberation of hydro¬ 
gen bromide; it forms prismatic lamellae and melts at 186°; the 
bromine is not removed by heating with sodium ethoxide. 

L a-Phenyl-m-bromo-^-methoxycinnamonitrile, prepared by condensing 
m-bromoanisaldehyde and benzyl cyanide, crystallises in silky prisms 
and melts at 102°. 

a-Phenyl- p-wie thylcinnamonitrile, C G H 4 Me*CHICPh*ON, derived 
from jp-fcolylaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol either in rhombic or 
monoclinic prisms, both forms melting at 61°; it absorbs bromine 
very slowly, yielding]tarry products. G. T. M, 

Constitution of Dibromophtlialic Acid. By 0. Bruce: ( Ber 
1901, 34, 2741—2747).—The dibromophthalic acid described by 
Juvalta (D.R.-P. 50177) and by BlUmlein (Abstr., 1885, 162) is 
shown by two separate methods to be 4:5-dibromo-l : 2-phthalic 
acid. 

Dimethyl 4 : %-dibromophthalate, C c H 2 Br 2 (00 2 Me) 2 , crystallises from 
methyl alcohol in colourless needles and melts at 81—83°. The 
diethyl ester, C 12 H 12 0 4 Br 2 , crystallises from alcohol in glistening, 
transparent needles and melts at 63—65°. The monoethyl ester, 
prepared by heating the anhydride with absolute alcohol, forms long 
needles, melts at 147—149°, and can also be prepared by hydrolysing the 
diethyl ester with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The formation of 
these esters corresponds with the behaviour of a 4 :5-acid, but not with 
that of a 3 ; 4- or 4 : 6-acid. 

By fusing with potassium hydroxide, the acid is converted into a 
dihydroxyphthaiic acid identical with the 4 ; 5-acid described by Rossin 
(Abstr., 1892, 180) and by Freund (Abstr., 1893, i, 117); the acid, 
contrary to the description of Rossin and Freund, was observed to 
melt with formation of the anhydride at 175°, but the identity of the 
two acids was proved by crystallographic measurements and the con¬ 
stitution of the dibromo-acid was thus established. 

OH 

4 ; 5 -Dibromophthalimidine, C G H 2 Br 2 <^QQ^>NH, prepared by re- 
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ducing the phthalimide with tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises from 
alcohol in glistening, white needles with a greenish shimmer, melts at 
279—280° to a turbid red liquid, and has no marked basic properties. The 

nTT 

mVoso-derivative, C 6 H 2 Br 2 <CQQ^^N*NO, crystallises from alcohol in 

yellow needles, melts at 183—185° to a turbid liquid, and gives 

OH 

Lielbermann’s reaction. 4 : 5-Dilromophthalide, C 6 H 2 Br 2 <^QQ^>0, 

prepared by the action of sodium hydroxide on the nitroso-derivative, 
sublimes in pure white crystals and melts at 225—227° ; it is reduced 
by phosphorus and hydriodie acid to the 4:5-dibromo-o-toluic acid 
described by Claus and Beck (Abstr,, 1892, 1207), thus again 
establishing the constitution of the dibromophthalic acid. 

T. M. L. 

Action of Sulphury! Chloride on Methyl Protocatechuate. 
Dichloroprotocatechuic Acid and Dichloroveratric Acid. 
By Girolamo Mazzara ( Gcizzetta , 1901, 31, i, 554—560 ; ii, 94—104). 
—The action of sulphury! chloride on methyl protocatechuate (methyl 
3: 4-dxhydroxybenzoate), gives rise to two isomeric methyl dichloro- 
protocatechuates, G 6 HC1 2 (OH) 2 • C0 2 Me, the relations between which 
are not yet definitely established. One ester crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in almost white needles having a pale rose tint and melting 
with slight decomposition at 223—225°; it dissolves slightly in water, 
the solution giving with ferric salts a chrome-green coloration whilst 
solutions of the alkali carbonates dissolve the ester with formation of 
a yellowish-green colour. The other ester crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, slender, sparkling needles containing 1H 2 0, whilst 
when dried it separates from benzene in white needles melting at 105°; 
in aqueous solution, it yields an indigo-blue coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

The two methyl dichloroprotocatechuates ( loc . dt.) form, with 
ammonium salts, precipitates which are readily decomposed by sodium 
carbonate solutions and the examination of which is being continued. 

Since the two dichloroprotocatechuic acids obtained by hydrolysing 
the two methyl esters are readily and almost quantitatively esterified 
by means of alcohol and hydrogen chloride, these esters must have the 
constitutions C0 2 Me : Cl 2 : (OH) 2 = 1 : 2 : 5 : 3 :4 or 1 : 5 : 6 : 3 :4; the 
ester melting at 105°, which crystallises with 1H 2 0, probably has the 
first of these constitutions. 

Dickioroprotocatechuic cicicl, C ( .HC1 2 (0H) 2 *C0 2 H,3H 2 0, obtained by 
hydrolysing the methyl ester melting at 105"°, crystallises from aqueous 
alcohol in long, silky prisms ; in aqueous solution, it gives a blue color¬ 
ation with ferric chloride. The isomeride prepared from the methyl 
ester melting at 223—225° separates from alcohol in sparkling prisms 
which blacken slightly at 230° and melt and decompose at 239°; its 
aqueous solution gives an azure-blue coloration with ferric salts. 

Methyl dichloroveratrate , 0 6 HCl 2 (0Me) 2 *C0 2 Me, prepared from the 
dichloroprotocatechuic acid melting at 239° by heating it with potass¬ 
ium hydroxide and methyl iodide in presence of methyl alcohol, 
crystallises from aqueous alcohol in small prisms melting at 95—96°, 
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The corresponding dichloroveratric acid is deposited from dilute alcohol 
in small crystals, which, after drying at 100°, melt at 182—188°; 
it is slightly soluble in water, its solution giving no coloration with 
ferric salts, and on ester id cation the methyl ester is obtained in almost 
quantitative proportion. T. H. P. 

^-Methoxyatrolactic Acid. By J. Bougault (Bull. Soc. Ghim 
1901, [iii], 25, 854—856).—p- Methoxyatrolaclic acid, 

OMe* C 6 H 4 *CMe(0H) o C0 2 H, 

best obtained by the oxidation of yj-methoxyhydratropic acid (Abstr., 
1901, i, 548) in the cold with a large excess of potassium permanganate, 
is a crystalline substance melting at 129—130° and is optically active. 
The action of hydriodic acid converts it into jp-hydroxyhydratropic 
acid. The sodium and calcium salts crystallise with 2H 2 G. JST. L. 

3 : 4-Dioxymethylenehydratropic Aldehyde and Acid, By J. 
Bougault (Bull. Soc. Ghim., 1901, [iii], 25, 856—858. Compare Abstr,, 
1900, i, 495).—3:4 -Methylenedioxyhydratropaldehyde, 
CH 2 :0 2 :C 6 H 3 »UHMe-CH0, 

obtained by oxidising -isosafrole in ethereal solution with a mixture 
of mercuric oxide and iodine, is a colourless, highly refracting liquid 
which boils at 279—280°, and has a sp. gr. 1*203 at 15°; the oxime 
melts at 71°. Chromic acid oxidises the aldehyde to 3 :4-methylene- 
dioxyacetophenone, whilst potassium permanganate in alkaline solution 
converts it into 3 :4-methylenedioxyphenylglyoxylic acid and finally 
into piperonic acid. 

3 : 4 -Methylenedioxyhydratropic acid, CH 2 IO 2 IC 6 H 3 *0HMe*C0 2 H, 
obtained by oxidising the corresponding aldehyde with silver oxide in 
alkaline solution, forms anhydrous, prismatic crystals melting at 80°. 
Chromic acid oxidises it to the ketone, CH 2 I0 2 *0 6 H 3 *C0Me, and 
potassium permanganate to piperonic acid. By repeated crystallisation 
of its morphine salt, the acid may be resolved into two optically active 
components. The sodium, calcium (with 2H 2 0), copper , and silver 
salts have been prepared. N. L. 

Naphthalic Acid and. N aphthalimide. By Luigi Feancesconi 
and V. Becoui (Atti Real. Accad. Lined, 1901, [v], 10, ii, 85—93). —- 
In order to follow up the analogies observed in the behaviour of 
phthalic and 1 :8-napbthalic acid, the authors have studied the reactions 
of the latter acid with antimony pentaehloride and of the amide , of 
this acid with alkali hypobromite and hypochlorite. 

By heating 1 :8-naphthalie anhydride with antimony pentaehloride 
at 180° and afterwards passing chlorine into the mixture, two com¬ 
pounds are obtained: (1) Hexackloronaphthalic anhydride, C 12 0 3 01 fl , 
which crystallises from acetic acid in lustrous, pale yellow plates melt¬ 
ing at 205°; it is soluble in ethyl acetate or acetone, and slightly so 
in alcohol With resorcinol, it condenses, giving a fluorescent solution 
which is green by reflected, and yellowish-red by transmitted light. 
Sulphuric acid does not give the azure fluorescence which it does with 
tetrachlorophbhalic anhydride. It is slightly soluble in concentrated 
sodium carbonate solution, from which mineral acids precipitate hexa~ 
chloronaphthalic acid in the form of white flocks; this, when boiled 
with alcohol, is reconverted into the anhydride. (2) A carbon chloride 

VOL. LXXX, i, 2 e 
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of the composition 0 12 C1 14 , which, when slowly deposited from ether, is 
obtained in crystals resembling cubes, whilst rapid crystallisation yields' 
acicular crystals; from alcohol, both forms are simultaneously deposited. 
The crystals melt at 185—136° and are triclinic: \a :h : c ■- 
0*73660 :1 : 0-93952. a-99°30'; /3 = S8°7'; y«118°22'] : "A mono- 
clinic form was also observed, but was not obtained in a stable 
condition. It is extremely soluble in benzene, less so in ether or ethyl 
acetate, and to a slight extent in alcohol or acetic acid. The values 
found for its molecular weight are 435—471 in freezing benzene ; 
530 and 541 in boiling acetic acid ; 529—551 in boiling benzene, and 
634 and 670 in boiling alcohol, the calculated value being 639. It 
resists energetically the action of oxidising agents, being unaltered by 
boiling with sulphuric acid and dichromate in acetic acid solution, but 
alkalis in.alcoholic solution convert it into a brown, uncrystallisable 
resin. Zinc and acetic acid act on it, yielding a reduction product which 
is slightly soluble in alcohol or ether, giving solutions coloured violet 
by light; it dissolves in ethyl acetate, acetic acid, or benzene, crystal¬ 
lising from the last-named in lustrous prisms which melt at 225° and 
on further heating evolve chlorine. 

The action of phosphorus penfcachloride on 1 : 8-naphthalic anhydride 
yields an unstable naphthalyl chloride, which could not be isolated as 
it rapidly absorbs water from the air, being converted into naphthalic 
anhydride and hydrochloric acid; this instability indicates a symmetrical 
constitution for the chloride. 

The action of potassium hypobromite on 1 : 8-naphthalimide in the cold 

yields 1 ; %-naphthalbromoimide, O 10 H 6 <CQQ^>NBr, which crystallises 

from benzene in lustrous, yellow laminae decomposing at about 200°. It 
did not give satisfactory numbers on analysis, as it is readily converted 
into naphtkalimide by water or alkalis. 

1: S-MaphthaleMoroimide, C 12 H 6 0 2 N01, obtained similarly to the bromo- 
compound, crystallises from benzene in lustrous, white plates which 
melt at 233—234° and are soluble in ethyl acetate, alcohol, or chloro¬ 
form. By ammonia or amines, it is reconverted into naphthalimido. 
When treated with hot potassium hypobromite, naphthalimido is con¬ 
verted in small quantity into 1 : 8-aminonaphthoic acid. T. H. P. 

Action of Sulphuryl Chloride on the Methyl and Ethyl 
Esters of Gallic Acid. By Girolamo Mazzara and P. GtrARNiKur 
(Gazzetta , 1901, 31, ii, 184—190. Compare Abstr., this vol, i, 594).— 
Methyl dichlorogdilate, C 0 CL,(OH). { *C0 2 Mo, obtained by the action 
of 2 doloIs. of sulphury! chloride on methyl galiato, crystallises from 
water in monoclinic, prismatic plates which contain 11II./), and, 
when dehydrated, melt at 169—170°; it is soluble in solutions of the 
alkali carbonates, to which it imparts a red colour, whilst with ferric 
chloride solution it gives an azure coloration. 

Ethyl chlorogallate, C c HCl(0H) 3 *C0 2 Et, crystallises from water in 
mammillary ^ masses of thin needles containing 1H 2 0 ; with alkali 
carbonates, it gives a yellowish, and with ferric salts an azure, colora¬ 
tion. The anhydrous ester melts at 106—107°. 

Methyl chlorogallate , 0 G HOI (O H) 3 # 0O L , Me, separates from water in 
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yellow prisms containing 1 LI 9 0, the anhydrous salt melting at 
159—-ICO 0 . 

These results show that those monochloro-derivatives of the esters 
of gallic acid which have the halogen atom between the 0O 2 B group 
and hydroxyl crystallise with 1H 2 0, whilst the dichloro-eompoimds 
contain 1£H 2 0. Also, the methyl derivatives melt at a higher 
temperature than the corresponding ethyl compounds. T. H. P. 

Dihydroxy fluorescein. By Johannes Thiele and Carl Jaeger 
{Ber., 1901, 34, 2617—2620).—Dihydroxyfluorescein has already been 
described by Liebermann (Abstr., 1901, i, 595). The ammonium salt, 
O 20 H 12 O y *NH 3 , is a dark green mass, which is formed by the action 
of gaseous ammonia on air-dried dihydroxyfluorescein and forms a 
reddish-brown solution in water, exhibiting a dark green fluorescence. 

Dibromodihy dr oxyfluorescein , O 20 H 10 O 7 Br 2 , is a red powder which 
decomposes above 200°. Dihydroxyfluorescein is converted by sul¬ 
phuric acid at 120° into violein, 

which is a dark powder forming violet-coloured solutions in nitro¬ 
benzene, aniline, or acetic acid, and deep blue salts with alkalis. The 
triacetate is a dark brownish, violet powder. A. XI, 

The Phthalein of Hydroxyquinol. By W, Feuerstein and M. 
Dutoit (. Ber 1901, 34, 2637—2642).—-Hydroxyquinolphthalein 
(dihydroxyfluorescein), which has been previously described by Lieber¬ 
mann (Abstr., 1901, i, 595), has the constitution 

0< C:;h^(OHV- >C ' C « H ‘' G 0 ^ H [° : ( 0H )a : C0 2 H = 3 : 2 : 6 :7 : 2']. 
This is shown by the fact that when treated with alcohol and sulphuric 
acid it yields an ethyl ester, O 19 H 8 O 2 (OH) 8 *C0 2 Et, which crystallises in 
green plates melting at 326°. This ester has almost the same 
tinctorial properties as the original colouring matter, which shows 
that the two substances must be similarly constituted. The ester 
yields a triacetyl derivative, which forms hard, orange-yellow crystals, 
melts at 238-—239°, and shows an intense fluorescence in dilute 
solution. 

On the other hand, the action of acid chlorides on the phthalein 
brings about a molecular rearrangement and colourless substances are 
produced. Of these the tetra-acetylderivative has already been described. 

Tetrabenzoylhydroxyquinolphthalein, 

forms large, compact crystals. 

[W. Feuerstein and Jean Wallacti],— Fluorescein itself may readily 
be esterified directly by the action of alcohol and sulphuric acid. The 
ethyl ester prepared in this way is a red powder melting at 242°, 
whilst that obtained indirectly by Nietzki and Bchroter (Abstr., 1895, 
i, 183) is described as melting at 247°. On treatment with acetic anhy-. 
dride, it yields monoacetylfluorescein ethyl ester , C 24 H 18 0 6 , crystallising 
in orange-coloured needles, which have a blue surface lustre and melt 
at. 191°. Fluorescein methyl ester forms red crystals with a green 
lustre and melts at 252—253°. A. H. 

3 c 2 
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Constitution of Gallein and Ccarulein. By William U. 
Ornborff and C. JH1 Brewer (A?mr. C7u?m. J"., 1901, 20, 97—158. 
Compare Abstr,, 1900, i, 447 \ Buehka, Abstr., 1882, 58; Herzig, 
Abstr., 1892, 1319).—Gallein tetra-acetate melts at 241° (Buehka 
gives 247-—248° and Herzig 236—237°) ; it separates from a mixture 
of alcohol and chloroform in triclinic crystals, of which measurements 
are given. The tetrabeuzoate melts at 226° (Buehka gives 231°), but 
it was not found possible to estimate the number of benzoyl groups by 
hydrolysis. Gallin tetra-acetate is an acid and the silver salt, 
Q O0 H 9 O 7 Ac 4 Ag, was obtained as a white precipitate resembling silver 
chloride. 

Gallein methyl ester , C 19 H 8 0 2 (0H) 3 -C0 2 Me, separates from ether in 
dark red, granular masses with a bronze-like lustre and does not melt 
at 280°; the ethyl ester forms crystals which are red by transmitted, 
and green by reflected, light. 

Gallein triphenylcarhamate , C 20 H 9 O 7 (CO'NHPh) 3 , is a light yellow 
solid which does not melt sharply on account of decomposition. 

The basic lead salt, C 20 H 8 O 7 (P b• OH) 4 , is a dark blue powder and 
its formation can be used as a test either for lead or for gallein. The 
trimethyl ether, C 20 H 0 O 4 (OMe) s , forms colourless crystals, melts at 229°, 
and resembles phenolphthalein; the acetate , O 2O H 8 O 3 (OMe) 8 *0Ac, 
crystallises from alcohol in needles and melts at 97°. Gallein tetra - 
methyl ether , C 20 H 8 O 3 (OMe) 4 , exists in two modifications ; the coloured 
ether forms dark red, monoclinic pyramids, melts sharply at 199°, 
and is readily hydrolysed by alcoholic sodium carbonate to the colour¬ 
less trimethyl ether; the colourless ether crystallises in needles, melts 
at 195°, is less soluble in organic solvents than the coloured ether, and 
is insoluble in aqueous potassium hydroxide, even on boiling. The 
coloured tetraethyl ether , C 20 H 8 O 3 (OEt) 4 , forms dark red, monoclinic 
crystals and melts at 155°; it is readily hydrolysed to the colourless 
triethyl ether ; the colourless tetraethyl ether crystallises from alcohol in 
needles, melts at 144°, and is insoluble in boiling aqueous alkalis. 

Gallin pentamethyl ether, C 20 H 9 O 2 (OMe) 5 , separates from alcohol and 
acetic acid in crystals which are almost white and melts at 127°. 

Ccerulein triacetate was prepared by Buchka’s method and the 
number of acetyl groups determined by hydrolysis. The acetate 
of ccerulin was also prepared by Buchka’s method, but hydrolysis 
showed it to be a penta acetate and not a tetra-acetate; it was also found 
not to melt at 256°, but to decompose without melting. Ouerulem 
forms two monomethyl ethers ; one separates from alcohol in dark 
crystals with a bronze-like lustre, decomposes without melting when 
heated, and dissolves to an olive-brown solution in alcohol, acetone, 
pyridine, aniline, or potassium hydroxide; the other is more soluble and 
dissolves in acetone or pyridine with a purple colour, in alcohol or 
aniline with a greenish-blue colour, and in aqueous potassium hydroxide 
with a light green colour. The monoethyl ether was also prepared. 

T. M. L. 

Oafifetannic Acid. By Carl Rundqvist (Chem. Centr 1901, 
ii, 773 —774 ; from Fharm . Post., 34, 425—426).—Domingo and 
Guatemala coffee contain 5*928 and 6*292 per cent, of sucrose respec„ 
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fcively. The magnesium and calcium salts of caffe tannic acid can be 
extracted from coffee by means of absolute methyl alcohol and are 
precipitated from the solution on the addition of ether. The free acid 
forms a pale yellow, flexible, transparent mass which does not attain 
a constant weight when allowed to remain over phosphoric oxide in a 
vacuum. The liexa-acetyl derivative, C 34 H 32 0 13 Ac 6 , forms a dusty, grey, 
amorphous powder which is not affected by exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere, melts and decomposes at 94°, and is readily soluble in hot 
alcohol, acetone, or chloroform, slightly so in cold alcohol, and insoluble 
in water or ether. On rubbing, the powder becomes strongly electri¬ 
fied and when suspended in water it combines with a considerable 
quantity of bromine. By the action of a 5 per cent, solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid on caffetannic acid, caffeic acid is formed, but since no 
sugar is obtained the acid cannot be regarded as a glucoside acid. 

E. W. W. 

Benzaldehyde-o-sulphonic Acid. Levinstein (Limiter) (D.R-P. 
119163. Compare DR.-P. 115410).— Benzaldehyde-o-sulphonic acid 
is prepared by oxidising calcium stilbene-o-disulphonate in aqueous 
solution with potassium permanganate ; it yields on condensation with 
dimethylaniline a suiphonated leuco-base giving rise to a greenish- 
blue colouring matter identical with that described in DR.-P. 89397. 
The stilbenesulphonic acid employed in this preparation is obtained 
from diaminostilbenedisulphonic acid (compare Bender and Schultz, 
Abstr., 1887, 268). G. T. M. 

Preparation of 2: 5-Dimethylbenzaldeliyde; the Establish¬ 
ment of its Constitution and Preparation of some of its 
Derivatives. By Everhart P. Harding and Lillian Cohen (I. 
Amer. Chew. Soc., 1901, 23, 594—606).—An investigation as to 
whether, in the preparation of aldehydes by the method of Gatter- 
mann and Koch (Abstr., 1897, i, 519), the aldehyde group can enter 
the benzene ring without occupying the para-position to a methyl 
group. 

2 : 5-Dimethylbenzaldehyde, C 0 H 3 Me 3 *CKO, prepared by the above 
method, is a colourless liquid which boils at 219—229° (uncorr.), 
has the odour of benzaldeliyde, and is soluble in all the usual 
solvents except water; on exposure to the air, it is rapidly oxidised 
and becomes yellow. The aldazine, C 6 H 3 Me 2 *OHlN*NlCH*C t jl : I 3 Me t> , 
forms yellow crystals, melts at 114—114*5°, and is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, or glacial acetic acid. The phenylhydrazone is obtained 
as a yellowish-white precipitate ; when crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid, it melts at 84—85*5°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene; 
it is unstable and rapidly darkens in colour. The oxime forms colour¬ 
less crystals, melts at 83*5—84°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, or acetic acid. The benzidine derivative forms sulphur-yellow, 
rhombic crystals [a:b : c=» 0*5255 + : 1 : approx* 1 + ], melts at 187*5° 
(uncorr.), and is soluble in benzene or chloroform. The aniline deriva¬ 
tive crystallises in lustrous plates, melts at 51° (uncorr.), and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, or light petroleum; it is decomposed 
by water with regeneration of aniline and the aldehyde. 

2 i b-Dimethylbenzoic acid , C c H 3 Me 2 * C0 2 Ii, obtained by shaking 
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the aldehyde with strong solution of sodium hydroxide, crystallises 
in colourless needles of the mono- or tri-clinic system [/3«58°2i'], 
melts at 124—125° (uncorr.), and is soluble in alcohol, benzene, 
chloroform, or acetone. 

2 : 5-Dwiethylcinnamic acid, O c H 3 Me 2 * CHI OH*C0 2 II, obtained by 
the action of malonic acid on the aniline derivative of dimethylbenz- 
aldehyde, crystallises in white, triclinic needles, melts at 176*5° 
(uncorr.), and is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, light 
petroleum, acetone, or hot water. On reduction with sodium amalgam, 
it is converted into 2 : 5-dimetkylhydrocinnamic [/3-2 : ylylpropionic] 
acid , 0 6 H 3 Me 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 H, which crystallises in needles and 
melts at 111 4 5° (uncorr.). 

Ey the action of hydrogen sulphide on an alcoholic solution of 
dimethylbenzaldehyde, the tfntfZdo-derivative, (O r> H 3 Me 2 •CHS)^, is pro¬ 
duced, which crystallises in large, colourless, monoclinic plates, molts 
at 110° (uncorr.), and is soluble in benzene, alcohol, or chloroform. 

E. d 

.Synthesis of Aromatic Alcohols by means of Formaldehyde. 
By Eiohard Stoermer and K.Behn (2?e?\,1901,34, 2455—2460;.—The 
presence of a negative group (CHO, N0 2 , C0 2 B, Cl) in the ortho-position 
relatively to the hydroxyl of phenols causes the latter to condense 
with formaldehyde in hydrochloric acid solution to form hydroxy- 
benzyl alcohols containing the methylol group in the para-position 
with regard to the hydroxyl radicle. 

2 -ffydroxy-ty-methylolbenzaldehyde, obtained from salieylaldehydo, 
crystallises from water in long, white needles, melts at 108°, and does 
not reduce solutions of silver or Fehling’s solution; hydrogen chloride 
in absolute alcoholic solution converts it into the chloride 
OHO * C 0 H a (OH) * CH 2 C1 

(German Patent 114194). The latter is probably the first product 
of the interaction between formaldehyde and salicylaldohyde in 
presence of hydrogen chloride, as on pouring off the formaldehyde 
solution and removing the excess of salieylaldehydo with steam, 
an oil remains from which water does not extract hydroxymethylol 
benzaldehyde ; the oil is probably the ether, 0[GH 2 *0 g H 3 (0B)*CIiO] 2 , 
as it is converted by alcoholic hydrogen chloride into the chloride 
described in the German patent. The azine, 

n 2 [:oh*c 6 h 3 (oh)*oh 2 *oij] 2 , 

is a yellowish-white, crystalline powder melting at 219°; the phenyl- 
Jiydrazone is similar and melts at 142°. On methylating the aldehyde- 
alcohol with methyl iodide, a mixture of the phenolic and alcoholic ethers 
is obtained, which on oxidation with alkaline potassium permanganate 
yields 4-methoxymphthalic acid. 

From 2-hydroxy-m-tolualdehyde, the compound C 9 H 10 O 3 is obtained, 
which crystallises from light petroleum in yellowish needles, melts at 
83°, and yields a chloride, C 0 H 9 O 2 Cl, crystallising from the same 
solvent in long, white, silky needles and melting at 82°. 

S-Mtro-khydroxybenzylalcohol, obtained from o-nitrophenol, crystallises 
from water in long, yellow needles, melts at 97°. and yields a chloride, 
0 7 H 6 0 8 N0I, crystallising from light petroleum in long leaflets and 
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melting at 72°; the methyl ether of the alcohol separates from water 
in bright yellow needles, melts at 69°, and on oxidation with 
potassium permanganate yields 3-nitro-4-methoxybenzoic acid. 

The benzyl alcohol obtained from o-chlorophenol crystallises from 
benzene in small, white needles, melts at 123°, and yields a chloride 
melting at 93°. W. A, D. 

Halogen-Methyl ^Derivatives of the Aromatic Aldehydes. 
Farbenfabriicen vorm. F. Bayer <fc Go. (D.B.-P. 120374. Compare 
D.B.-P. 114194),—Derivatives of the aromatic hydroxyaldehydes con¬ 
taining the radicle CH 2 X (X = a halogen) are obtained by the inter¬ 
action of these aldehydes with chloro- or bromo-methyl alcohol, the 
reaction taking place more readily in the presence of a condensing agent 
such as zinc chloride, phosphorus oxychloride, or phosphoric oxide than 
in that of a mineral acid. 

2-Hydroxy-5-bromomethylbenzaldehyde, CH 2 Br • C 6 H 3 (OH) • CHQ 

(m, p. 106°), is produced by the interaction of salicylaldehyde and bromo- 
methyl alcohol in glacial acetic acid containing zinc chloride, 

ChloromMhylvanillin , prepared by condensing vanillin and chloro- 
methyl alcohol with phosphorus oxychloride, crystallises in colourless 
leaflets and melts at 127°, Iodomethyl vanillin , produced in a similar 
manner, separates from glacial acetic acid in yellow crystals melting at 
157—158°. G. T. M. 

Isolation of isolrone from Bears wort Oil. Haarmann & Beimer 
(D.B.-P. 120559).— isolrone, O 13 H 20 O, is obtained from bearswort oil 
(“ Kostuswurzelol”) by treating it with phenylhydrazine-^-sulphonic 
acid in the presence of sodium carbonate, distilling the acidified 
hydrazonesulphonic acid solution in a current of steam, and rectifying 
the oil under diminished pressure. The new ketone boils at 140—150° 
under 20 mm. pressure, and has a sp. gr. 0-93 at 20°; it yields a 
y>-bromoplienylhydrazone melting at 161—163°; the corresponding 
iron© derivative melts at 168—170°. isolrone, on treatment with 
dilute hydriodic acid, yields a hydrocarbon which, when subsequently 
oxidised with potassium permanganate, furnishes the acid 
Ci 2 H r> 0 (J ( m * P* 214°), also produced in a similar manner from iron©, 

G. T. M. 

lanthone ; a Condensation Product of ' Mesityl Oxide and 
Lippial or Citral. Durand, Huguknin & Co. and Piiilippe Barrier 
(D.B.-P. 118288).— Trimethyltriskaideka-filOX-telrene -Krone, 

CMe 2 : GIT • 01i 2 * CH 2 - OMe 1C H * GH: OH* GO * CH: CMe 2 , 
results from the.condensation of citral or lippial [the lemonal from 
the essential oil of Lippia citriodora (compare Bar bier, Abstr,, 1899, 
i, 769)] with mesityl oxide in an aqueous or alcoholic solution of an 
alkali hydroxide or a salt having an alkaline reaction ; it is a yellow oil 
having no characteristic odour and boils at 185° under 10 mm. pressure. 

lanthone, produced by warming the preceding substance with 60—70 
per cent, sulphuric acid, is an isomeric ketone derived from tetra- 
liydrobenzene and having two double linkings in its ketonic side 
chain ; it is a golden-yellow oil soluble in all proportions in the 
alcohols, and has a characteristic odour of violets. It boils at 162° 
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under 10 mm. pressure, and lias a sp. gr. 0*9452 at 20°. Ionone is 
also formed in the preceding transformation, but is readily removed 
by means of phenylhydraztnesulphome acid (compare D.K.-P, 73089 
and 75120). G. T. M. 

Preparation of Antliraphenone. By Eduard Lippmann and 
Isidor Pollak (Ber., 1901, 34, 2766. Compare this vol., i, 37).— 
A solution of anthracene and benzoyl chloride in carbon disulphide, 
to which zinc dust has been added, is boiled for about three weeks, 
until hydrogen chloride ceases to be evolved. After removal of the 
carbon disulphide by distillation, the product is freed from benzoyl 
chloride by means of sodium hydroxide, dried on a porous plate, and 
recrystallised from xylene. The yield of anthraphenone is 78 per 
cent, of the calculated amount. K. J. P. O. 

Derivatives of Diketohydrindene (Indanedion©). By Emilio 
Noelting and H. Blum (Ber., 1901, 34, 2467—2471).—p- Dimethyl - 

aminobenzylideneindanedione , C 6 H 4 <^QQ^>OICH , C a H 4 *]SrMe 2 , obtained 

by condensing diketohydrindene with jp-dimethylaminobenzaldehyd© 
in alcoholic solution, crystallises from alcohol in steel-blue crystals, 
from benzene in scarlet masses, and melts at 99° ; the hydrochloride is 
a greyish powder and is decomposed by moisture. 

p 'Aminobenzylideneindanedione, from p-aminobenzaldehyde, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in blue, lustrous leaflets and melts and decomposes 
at 247°. S-Nitro-k dimethylaminoh&nzylideneindanediorie crystallises 
from alcohol in golden-yellow needles and melts at 221°. 

On heating o-aminobenzaldehyde with diketohydrindene at 100°, 
2 mols. of water are eliminated and quinolylenepkenylerle ketone, 

<WC CH : c • co >W ’ 

is formed ; it crystallises from alcohol, melts at 175*5°, and is slightly 
basic, dissolving to some extent in dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
oxime , C 16 H 10 ON 2 , crystallises from alcohol in small, felted needles 
and melts and decomposes at 261°; the phenylhydrazone crystallises 
in beautiful, golden-yellow needles and melts at 183°; the nitro- 
phenylhydrazone separates from glacial acetic acid as an orange, 
crystalline mass melting at 256°. Qidnolylenephenylenemetham, 

CgH 4 <C^~X r , T _ >C 6 H 4 , obtained by distilling tlie ketone with zinc 

CJuL*vJ* GJnLg 

dust, crystallises from alcohol, melts at 166—167°, and on distillation 
with litharge yields a red hydrocarbon analogous to that obtained by 
Graebe by the similar treatment of fluorene. W. A, D. 

Preparation of Quinone and Quinol. Theodor Kempf (D.B.-P. 
117251).—Benzene is readily oxidised to benzoquinone when suspen¬ 
ded in 10 per cent, sulphuric acid in an anode cell furnished with a 
revolving leaden electrode coated with lead peroxide. ‘The benzene is 
maintained in an emulsified condition by constant agitation and the 
mixture is subsequently transferred to the cathode cell where the 
benzoquinone is reduced to quinol (compare Gattermann and Friedrichs, 
Abstr., 1894, i, 501). G. 1\ M, 
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AM-Terpadiene-3-oxime-6-on© (Nitrosothymol). By Edward 
Kremers and I. W. Branded ( Pharm. Arch., 1901, 4, 107—115).— 
Goldschmidt and Schmid (Abstr., 1884, 1327) have shown that nitroso- 
thymol is identical with thymoquinoneoxime. The author considers 
that by the action of nitrous acid on thymol a true nitroso-derivative 
is probably first formed and that this compound is unstable and 
readily converted into the oxime, or, possibly, a bisnitroso-derivative. 
The hydrolysis of nitrosothymol, with formation of thymoquinone, can 
be effected by heating it with syrupy phosphoric acid for several 
hours. E. G. 


Transformation of Anthradiquinones and Anthradiquinone- 
imides into Hydroxyanthraquinones and Aminohydroxy- 
anthraquinones. Earbenfabriken vorm. E. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 

J30-C-00-CH 

119756).—Pentacyaninequinone, ^6^(^^3 < ^0O*C*CO‘CB ? w ^ en 

dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid and treated with crystallised 
boric acid, yields 1 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 7 : 8 -hexahydroxyanthraquinone. Under 
these conditions, the quinoneimides of diaminoanthrarufmdisuiphonic 
acid and diaminochrysazindisulphonic acid yield respectively 4 ; 8 -di- 
aminoanthrachrysone -2 : 6 -disulphonic acid and 1 : 8 -diamino -2 : 4 :5 : 7- 
tetrahydroxyanthraquinone-3 : 6 -disulphonic acid. G. T. M. 

Colouring Matters of the Phenylanthracene Series. Farben- 
fabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 117894. Compare D.R.-P. 
100344 and following abstract).—Chloro- and bromo-deoxyalizarin, 
when condensed with the phenols, yield a series of colouring matters 
sparingly soluble in water, but dissolving readily in alkali solutions 
and the ordinary organic solvents. The condensation product with 
phenol and the bromo-compound has the constitution 
X5(O fi H 4 * OHh 

H)->C 0 HBr(OH) 2 . 

Similar substances have been obtained from resorcinol, pyrogallol, 
salicylic acid, and /3-naphthol. Bromodeoxyanthrapurpurin reacts in a 
similar manner with phenol. G. T. M, 

Preparation of Anthracene Derivatives containing a Hal¬ 
ogen Radicle in the Meso-Ring. Earbenfabriken vorm. F. 
Bayer & Go. (D.R.-P. 117923. Compare Roraer, Abstr., 1881, 823). 
—Deoxyalizarin and its homologues deoxyanthrapurpurin and deoxy- 
flavopurpurin, when treated with chlorine or bromine in an indifferent 
solvent, yield compounds containing one of the meso-hydroxyl groups 
replaced by the halogen. The bromo-compound obtained from deoxy- 

Q]3 r _ 

alizarin has the formula C 6 H 4 <^^^jj^ 0 6 HBr(OH) 2 ; it is a very 

reactive substance and yields bromoalizarin when warmed with 
sodium hydroxide. On treatment with methyl alcohol, the compound 
loses bromine and yields a mez/io&y-derivative having one or other of 

the following constitutions, G 6 H 4 <C^ 0 ^^^p>C 6 HBr(OH) 2 , or 
C oH 4 <^nS!>C 0 UBr(OH) 2 . „ ™ 


'C(OMe)' 


G. T. M. 
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Auto-oxidation Products of Anthragallol. I. By Max Bam- 
berg eh and Arthur Praetor rus ( AfonatsL , 1001, 22, 587—589).— 
Anthragailol was oxidised by drawing air through a strongly alkaline 
solution for a considerable time. After acidifying, the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide was demonstrated in the dark coloured solution. 
On extracting with ether, a sulphur-yellow compound , C 12 H iQ 0 6 , was 
obtained, crystallising in plates, melting at 197°, and dissolving in 
alkalis with a blood-red colour. The silver salt, C 12 H 8 0 5 Ag 2 , prepared 
by boiling an aqueous solution of the compound with silver carbonate, 
crystallises in violet-red needles. A methyl derivative, C 12 W 0 O 6 Me, 
prepared by the action of methyl sulphate on a solution of the com¬ 
pound in dilute potassium hydroxide, crystallises in yellow needles 
melting at 135° and soluble in alkalis. K. J. P. 0. 

Anthrapurpurin Diacetate. Knoll & Co. (D.R.-P. 117730).— 
Anthrapurpurin diacetate , prepared by acetylating anthrapurpurin with 
an equal weight of acetic anhydride or chloride, or with glacial acetic 
acid and phosphorus oxychloride, is a greenish-yellow powder melting 
at 175—178°; it is hydrolysed by alkali hydroxides or carbonates 
and also by the juices of the intestine. G. T. M. 

Constitution of CitroneHaldehyde. By Carl D. Harries and 
Otto Sghauwecker (Ber., 1901, 34, 2981—2991. Compare this vol., 
i, 448).— Dihydroxydihydi'ocitronellaldimethylacetali 

OH*CH 2 *CMe(OH)-[CH 2 ] 3 -CHMe-GTL/CH(OMe) 2 , . 
produced by oxidising eitronellaldimethylacetal with potassium per¬ 
manganate in dilute acetone solution (Sachs, this vol., i, 272), is an 
oil boiling at 151—153° under 9 mm. pressure and having a sp. gr. 
1*0053 at 11° ; it does not reduce Folding's solution even on warming. 
The dihydroxy aldehyde, obtained by boiling the preceding compound 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, is an unstable oil boiling at 158—162° 
under 22 mm. pressure; it has a pungent odour and reduces Fehling’s 
solution on warming. The alternative formula, 

OH * 0 Me 2 * OH(OH) * 0 OH 2 • CH Mo * CH 2 * CH (OMe) 2 , 

for the preceding glycol-acetal is excluded by the fact that on oxida¬ 
tion with 1 or 3 atomic proportions of oxygen derived from chromic 
acid, it yields respectively, either the dialdehyde , 

CliO 4 CMe(OH) • [CH 2 ] 3 - OHMe*CH 2 * CHO, 
a viscid, colourless oil boiling at 138—140° under 10 mm. pressure, or 
the Icetoaldehyde (3-methyloctanone-7-al), a yellow liquid boiling at 
115—118° under 16—17 mm. pressure. These compounds have alde- 
hydic odours and properties; they reduce Fehling's solution and develop 
a coloration with rosaniline sulphite; the dialdehyde also polymerises 
under the influence of mineral acids or alkalis. Both substances give 
rise to oily phenyl- and p-bromophenyl-hydrazones, but the ketoaldehyde 
yields a crystalline disemicarbazone forming white leaflets and melting 
at 244—245°, whilst that from the dialdehyde is oily. The acetal, 
OOMe*[CH 2 ] 3 “CHMe*OH 2 *OH(OMe) 2 , of the ketoaldehyde, an oil 
boiling at 130—135° under 14 mm. pressure, is formed in small 
amount during the preparation of the aldehyde; it yields an oily 
phenylhydrazone, but does not reduce Folding's solution. G. T, M. 
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Constitution of Licareol (Linalool). By Philippe Barbieii 
(Bull. Bog. Chvm. } 1901, [iii], 25, 828—832).—It has been shown in a 
previous paper (this vol., i, 477) that the formula, 

OMe 2 :CH> CH 2 - CH 2 - CMe(OH)-CHICK,, 
formerly assigned to licareol, belongs in reality to myrcenol, and it is 
now suggested that licareol has the constitution 

CMe 2 ;CH*CH 2 -CH 2 *CMe:CH*CH 2 *OH, 
and is stereoisomeric with lemonol. The oxidation products of licareol 
are identical with those of lemonol, and it is shown that all the reactions 
of licareol are simply explained by the formula proposed. The experi¬ 
ments of the author and others point to the conclusion that pure 
licareol would be found to be optically inactive, a result which is in 
accordance with the new, but not with the old, formula. N. L. 

Chloromethyl Menthyl Oxide. Edgar Wedekind (D.R-P, 
119008). —Chloromethyl menthyl oxide , C 10 IT ]9 O*CIT 2 Ol, prepared by 
saturating a mixture of menthol and formalin solution with hydrogen 
chloride at the temperature of the water-bath, is a colourless, highly 
refractive oil boiling at 160—163° under 13—16 mm. pressure ; it has 
[<x] D - 172*57° at 27° and a sp. gr. 09821 at 4°, This ether is very 
easily resolved into menthol, formaldehyde, and hydrogen chloride by 
the action of water, and undergoes partial decomposition when distilled 
under reduced pressure, yielding methylenedimenthyl ether, O ol H 40 O 2 . 

G. T. M. 

/?^Dim©thyl-/?e-octadiene-(9-al, anlsomerid© of OitraL Chemische 
Farrik Griesheim-Elektron (D.R-P. 118351).—££-'Dichloro-/?-methyl- 
heptene, CMe 2 :CH*CH 2 *CH 2 *CMeCl 2 , obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentaehloride on methylheptenone, CMeICH-CH 2 -CH 2 Ac, loses 
hydrogen chloride when heated on the water-bath, yielding ^-chloro- 
/?-methylhepta-/?e-diene s CMe 2 ICH*CH 2 *CHICMeCL The monochloro- 
derivative, when condensed with the sodium derivative of ethyl malonate 
in boiling alcohol, yields diethyl /3£-dimethyl-/?€-octadiene-?]#-dicarbGxyl- 
ate, CMe 2 :Oil*CH 2 - CH:GMe* CH(C0 2 Et) 2 . 

fit;Dimethyl-fie-octadiene-B'Carboxylic acid, 

GMe 2 :CH*OH 2 *GH 2 *GM e : OH *C0 2 H, 
is produced on distilling the diearboxylie acid under reduced pressure ; 
it boils at 160° under 12 mm. pressure and is isomeric with geranie 
acid. 

fifrDimethyl-fie-octadiene-O-al, prepared by heating an intimate mixture 
of barium formate and the barium salt of the preceding acid, boils at 
225—230°; its semicarbazone melts at 145° and its condensation pro¬ 
duct with cyanoacetic acid at 130°; the oxime and phenylhydrazone, are 
oils. G. T. M. 

/5^Dim©thyl-/?€-octadi©ne-i9-aL Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elektron (D.B.-P, 119043. Compare preceding abstract).—The ethyl 
malonate employed in preparing /3£-dimethyb/Jeoctadiene-^-dicarb- 
oxylic acid may be replaced by ethyl cyanoacetate, the intermediate 
product, y)~Gyano-fifrdimethyl-$€rQCtadiene~$~carbQxylate, being hydrolysed 
to the potassium diearboxylate by 30 per cent, potassium hydroxide. 

Ethyl Reeloacetate, when employed in this condensation, gives rise 
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to ethyl f3£<Umethyl-fiz-nonodiene~6-one-7}~carhoxylate, this product yield¬ 
ing the potassium dicarboxylate on treatment with 33 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide solution. G. T. M # 

Reduction in the Terpen© Series. Myrcen© and other Olefinic 
Compounds. By Friedrich W. Semmler (Ber,, 1901,34,3122—3130), 
—It is shown that in the terpen© series the only compounds reduced 
when treated with sodium and ethyl alcohol are those which contain 
two double linkings attached to two adjacent carbon atoms. 

When reduced with sodium and alcohol, myrcene yields a dihydro - 
myrcene , O 10 H 18 , which boils at 171-5—173*5°, has a sp. gr. 0*7802 and 
n D 1*4501, and when treated with a mixture of acetic and sulphuric 

Ql_l_OH \ 

acids yields cyelodihydro??iyrcene, • CMe 2 ^^*^ 2 ’ 

at 169—172°, has a sp. gr. 0*828 and n D 1*462, forms a dibromide of 
sp. gr. 1*524, and when oxidised yields a ketonic acid , O 10 H 18 O 3 . Di- 
hydromyrcene, when oxidised with potassium permanganate, yields 
Isevulic acid and a hetoglycol , O s H I6 0 3 , which, when oxidised with 
chromic acid, forms the diketone , C 7 H 12 Q 2 . R. H. P. 

Oil of Jasmin© Blossoms. By Albert Hesse (. Ber ,, 1901, 34, 
2916—2932. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 454; this voL, i, 220 and 
601).—The small yield of oil obtained when jasmine flowers are sub¬ 
jected to steam distillation is due to the fact that the greater part of 
the volatile oil remains dissolved in the distillate, and may be recovered 
by extraction with ether, the yield being about 0*0194 per cent. The 
oil has a sp. gr. 0*968 at 15°, a rotation of + 4°15' in a 100 mm. tube, 
and a saponification number 148. It contains benzyl acetate, free 
benzyl alcohol, methyl anthranilate, and little or no indole, and re¬ 
sembles the oil obtained by extraction, except for the presence of 
methyl anthranilate. 

The main differences between the oils obtained by the methods of 
extraction, steam distillation, and 4 enfieurage 7 are that the extracted 
oil is free from both indole and methyl anthranilate, the distilled oil 
contains practically no indole, but 1*5 per cent, of anthranilate, and 
the oil from 4 enfieurage 7 2*5 per cent, of indole, and only 0*24—0*3 
per cent, of methyl anthranilate. 

The oil has been extracted from the blossoms which had already 
undergone 4 enfieurage, 5 and it is found that the amount present is 
practically identical with that in the fresh blossoms; the process of 
4 enfieurage 7 thus produces some nine times the amount of oil originally 
present. The oil obtained from the blossoms after 4 enfieurage 7 con¬ 
tains 1 *5 per cent, of methyl anthranilate, but no indole. It would 
thus appear that methyl anthranilate does not exist as such in the 
fresh blossoms, but is produced during 4 enfieurage J and steam 
distillation. 

The name ethereal jasmine oil is suggested for the oil obtained by 
extraction with volatile solvents or by steam distillation, the name in 
the latter case to include the greater part of the oil which remains 
dissolved in the water, and the expression ethereal oil of jasmine 
blossoms is to be retained for the 4 enfieurage 7 oil. 3. J. S. 
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Essential Oil of Orange Blossoms. I. By Albert Hesse and 
Otto Zeitschel (J. <pr. Ohem 1901, [ii], 64, 245—260. Compare this 
vol., i, 220, and preceding abstract).—A larger yield of oil is obtained 
by distillation than by maceration, extraction, or en£1 enrage. The 
esters present in the oil, namely, linalyl acetate and methyl anthranilate, 
remain nearly unchanged in the distillation. 

Pur© linalyl acetate, prepared from sodium linaloolate and acetic 
anhydride and fractionated under reduced pressure, boils at 96*5—97° 
under 10 mm., 115—116° under 25 mm., and at 220° (with decompo¬ 
sition) under atmospheric pressure, has a sp. gr. 0‘913 at 15°, [a] D 
— 6°35 / , and a saponification number 278*9. 

A detailed examination of the oil is being made. K. J. P. O, 

A New Aldehyde from Oil of Lemons. By Hugo von Soden 
and Wilhelm Rojahn (Ber., 1901, 34, 2809—2811).—When lemon 
oil, freed from citral by Tiemann’s method (Abstr., 1899, i, 247), and 
from non-volatile constituents by distillation, is shaken with acid 
sodium hydrogen sulphite solution, a mixture of nonaldehyde with 
some octaldehyde is obtained in the form of the bisulphite compound. 
The authors are of opinion that the aldehyde isolated by Burgess 
(Proe., 1901, 17, 171) is nonaldehyde, and point out that the fluorescent 
substance (m. p. 145°) obtained by him was first described by Crismei* 
(Abstr., 1892, 349), and subsequently by Theulier (this vol., i, 218). 

R. H. P. 

Oil of Neroli. By Heinrich Waleaum (Ber., 1901, 34, 2603).— 
An explanation, in reply to E. and H. Erdmann (this vol., i, 601). 

O. F. B. 

Occurrence of Phenylethyl Alcohol in Oil of Roses. By 
Hugo von Soden and Wilhelm Rojahn (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2803'—2809. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 489, and this voh, i, 39).—* 
It is shown that oil of. roses contains up to 60 per cent, of phenyl¬ 
ethyl alcohol. The method of separating this alcohol from crude oil 
of roses is described. 

The aqueous distillate obtained in the distillation of ylang-ylang oil 
contains benzyl alcohol, which is a normal, although unimportant, 
constituent of the oil. R. IT. P. 

Essence of Thyme. By Paul J eancard and C. Satie ( Bull Soc . 
CMm., 1901, [iii], 25, 893—895).—It is generally considered that 
essence of thyme should contain 25—30 per cent, of phenols, but a 
number of pure specimens were found to contain from 5—60 per cent. 
This variation depends on the manner in which the distillation is con¬ 
ducted, as is shown by an examination of essence of red Algerian 
thyme and essence of ajowan. The greater portion of the phenols 
passes over in the later stages of the distillation. The sp. gr. of the 
different fractions increases by 0*0013—0*0015 for each 1 per cent, of 
phenols. The surface tension, viscosity, and solubility in alcohol also 
increase with the proportion of phenols. N. L, 

Behaviour of Caoutchouc towards Nitrous Acid. By Carl 
3). Harries (Ber., 1901, 34, 2991—2992).—Caoutchouc, when dis- 
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solved or suspended in light petroleum and subjected to the action of 
a rapid current of nitrons fumes evolved from arson ions oxide and 
nitric acid, yields a colloidal mass which gradually changes into a 
golden-yellow, flaky compound. This substance readily dissolves in 
ethyl acetate and is reprecipitated in a granular form on adding efche*; 
its sinters at 05—100° and decomposes at 135°. Analyses and mole¬ 
cular weight determinations by the boiling point method indicate tb* 
empirical formula C 40 H 02 O 24 N 10 ; the substance is acidic, being dis-. 
solved by dilute alkaline solutions and reprecipitated by acids. 

G. T. M. 

Rhododendrol, Rhododendrin, and Andromedotoxin. By 
Konstantix Archangelski (Ghem. Gentr 100.1, ii, 504—505 ; from 
Arch. exp. Path. Pharm., 40, 313—320).—The leaves of Rhododendron 
chrysanthnm contain the glucoside ericolin (Thai, Pharm. Zeit. Russ., 
1883, 209), andromedotoxin (Eykman, Abstr., 1883, 349 ; Plugge, 
Abstr., 1889, 644), and rhododendrin, together with rhododendrol, a 
decomposition product of rhododendrin resembling camphor. Rhodo¬ 
dendrol , C i 0 H 12 O 2 , crystallises from water in long, colourless needles or 
small plates, melts at 79*5—80°, sublimes without decomposition, and 
is easily soluble in hot but only slightly so in cold water. When heated 
with nitric acid* it gives a red coloration, which becomes yellow on the 
addition of alkali. Its physiological effect on frogs is similar to that 
of camphor but on warm blooded animals it has not a poisonous effect', 
being excreted in the urine probably in combination with glycuronic 
acid. Rhododendrin , C 10 H 22 O« r , crystallises from water, melts at 
187—187*5°, has a bitter taste, and is easily soluble in hot water or 
alcohol, slightly so in cold water, and only very sparingly so in 
chloroform or ether. It is decomposed by boiling with dilute acids 
forming rhododendrol and a sugar which yields an osazone melting at 
194—195°. Rhododendrin has no pharmacological action. The 
physiological action of andromedotoxin on frogs and mammals resembles 
that of digitalin in its effect on the heart. E. W. "W. 

Yellow Colouring Matters accompanying Chlorophyll and 
their Spectroscopic Relations. By O. A. Schvjstok (Proc. Roy. Roc., 
1901, 68, 474—480. Compare Abstr,, 1900, ii, 36)*—The alcoholic 
extract of healthy green leaves, after removal of the chlorophyll, was 
submitted to a process of fractional extraction with carbon disulphide, 
and the several extracts thus obtained were submitted to spectroscopic 
examination. From the results obtained the author concludes that 
the four-banded spectrum of the crude solutions of the xanthophylls is 
due to a mixture of colouring matters, the chief of which is ehrysophyll, 
which is identical with Sorby’s orange xanthophyll (Proc. Roy. Roc., 
1873, 21, 457), and is not due, as he formerly supposed, to a single 
substance which he termed xanthophyll (Abstr., 1900, ii, 36), If a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of ehrysophyll, the 
effect on the spectrum is to cause the bands to fade and the solution 
to become gradually colourless. H, R. Lk & 

Phthalic Acid Colouring Matters of the Naphthalene Series. 
Earrwekke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (IXli-P, 118077),— 
w-Diethylaminohydroxybenzoylbenzoic acid and its cli- and fcetra- 
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ehloro-derivatives yield a series of colouring matters when condensed 
with the sulphonic acids of the naphthols and dihydroxynaphtlialenes in 
the presence of 50—80 per cent, sulphuric acid at 140°. These 
condensation products are amorphous, and their properties are 
exhibited in tabular form. G-. T. M. 

Pyromucic Anhydride. By Erich Baum (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2505—2506).—Pyromucic chloride is converted by pyridine in aqueous 
ethereal solution into the anhydride, C 10 H 6 O 5 , according to Wedekind’s 
reaction (this voL, i, 499); it crystallises from alcohol in slender, white 
needles, melts at 73°, boils with slight decomposition at 325°, and with 
phenylhydrazine yields the phenylhydrazide of the acid. 

W. A. I). 


7-Hydroxychromon©. By Stanislaus von Kostanecki, L. Paul, 
and Josef Tambor' (Ber., 1901, 34, 2475—2479. Compare this voL, 
i, 558 ).—Ethyl 2 : 4 -diethoxybenzoyl pyruvate, obtained by con¬ 
densing resacetophenone diethyl ether with ethyl oxalate by means of 
sodium, crystallises from alcohol in yellowish needles and melts at 
152°. Ethyl 2 :5 -diethoxybenzoyl pyruvate, obtained similarly from 
quinacetophenone diethyl ether, forms yellow prisms and melts at 
90° ; ethyl 2:4: §~trimethoxy benzoyl pyruvate, obtained from phlor- 
acetophenone trimethyl ether, crystallises in yellowish needles and 
melts at 80°. 

Ethyl 2- hydroxy A-ethoxybenzoyl pyruvate, obtained by the condensation 
of resacetophenone monoethyl ether and ethyl oxalate, crystallises 
from alcohol in well-formed, white needles, melts at 99—100°, and on 
hydrolysis with alcoholic hydrochloric acid yields 7 -ethoxychromone-Z- 


. 0 — 0*C0 2 H 

carboxylic acid, OEt’CgH^g j 


this crystallises from alcohol 


in rosettes of prismatic needles, melts at 234°, and is thus converted into 

7-ethoxychromone, OEt*C c H. 1 <C^ which separates from dilute 

alcohol in long needles melting at 120—121°. 7-Hydroxychromone , 

obtained by elimination of the ethyl group by hydriodic acid, crystallises 
from water in white sheaves of needles and melts at 218°. W. A. D, 


Studies in the Chromone Series. By Stanislaus von Kostanecki 
and Lorenzo Lloyd (Ber., 1901, 34, 2942—2950. Compare this voL, 
i, 222 ).—Propionylresorcinol monoethyl ether, OH*C 0 H a (OOEt) • OEt, 
[OH : OEt: OOEt =1:3:6], obtained when propionylresorcinol 
(Abstr,, 1891, 447) is alkylated by Kostanecki and Tambor's method 
(Abstr., 1896, x, 44), crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 54°; the diethyl ether, COEt*O fl H 3 (OEt), 2 , forms colourless 
plates melting at 72°. 

O —om© 

7 -Ethoxy-2 :$~dimethylchromone, OEt• C 6 H 3 <Cqq. q$i q > is formed when 

the monoethyl ether is gently boiled for 3 hours with acetic anhydride 
and dry sodium acetate ; it crystallises from alcohol in thick prisms 
melting at 124°, and gives a blue fluorescence with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. On hydrolysis with concentrated hydriodic acid, it yields 
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7-hydroxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone, which crystallises in rhombic 
prisms melting at 262°, Its acetyl derivative) forms long needles 
melting at 116°, and its ethyl ether, 7~niethoxy-2 : 3 -dimethylchromone, 
is identical with Nagai’s dehydromethylacetylpaeonol (Abstr., 1892, 
845), The same compound is readily obtained when propionylresor- 
cinol is methylated according to Tahara’s method, and the monomethyl 
ether thus obtained is boiled with acetic anhydride and dry sodium 
acetate. 

2 :4 -DietJioxybenzoylmethylaceione, C 6 H 3 (OEt) 2 * CO• CHMeAc, obtained 
by the action of sodium and ethyl acetate on propionylresorcinyl- 
diethyl ether, or by the methylation of 2 : 4-diebhoxybenzoylacetone 
(Bloch and Kostanecki, Abstr., 1900, i, 308), forms colourless plates 
melting at 72’5°, and when heated with hydriodic acid yields 7-ethoxy- 
2 : 3-dimethylchromone. 

Nagai’s hydroxy acetyl paeonol is undoubtedly 4-methoxybenzoyl- 
acetone, J. J. B. 


Colouring Matters of the JEsculetin Series, By Carl Libber- 
mann and Fritz Wiedermann (Ber., 1901, 34, 2608—2617).— 
^Bsculetin unites with sodium hydrogen sulphite to form sodium 

dihydrocesculetimulphonate, C 6 H 2 (OH)„<C nxT JL^ ^ XT which is 

OxAg* OJfc-L* f&j 

not decomposed by dilute acids and is converted by acetic anhydride 
into diacetylsesculetin. JDihydrocesculetinsulphonic acid is a hygro¬ 
scopic, crystalline mass, which decomposes, when heated, into water, 
sulphur dioxide, and fesculetin. The sodium salt is formed from 
sesculetin by the combination of the sodium hydrogen sulphite with 
the two doubly-linked carbon atoms. Sodium dihydroseseuletinsul- 
phonate is converted by gaseous ammonia into a deep violet-coloured 
compound, which was described by Koehleder ( Weiner ahid. Ber,, 
1864, 48, ii, 236 ; 1867, 55, ii, 829) as lescoreein, O 0 H 7 O fi N, but 
is in reality sodium mscorceinsulphonate, 61 18 B l2 0 16 N 2 B 2 Na 6 . The 
aqueous solution is coloured blue, and shows a blood-red fluor¬ 
escence. A similar compound, which, however, contains less sodium, 
0 18 H la 0 16 N 2 S 2 Na 5 , may be obtained by the action of ammonia on 
the sulphouic acid, followed by treatment of the product with 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution. 

It is converted by bromine into a dibromo-deviv&tive, the sodium 
salt of which has the formula C 1 gH 11 0 16 Br 2 N 2 S. 2 Na 5 . 

Bydrom&cuUtin, G 18 H 14 0 8 , obtained by the reduction of msculetin 
with sodium amalgam, appears to be identical with the mseorom of 
Bochleder, and is converted by gaseous ammonia into dehydromscor - 
cem, 0 18 H ls 0 7 N g , which is a deep violet-coloured mass, and forms a 
blue solution in alkalis. iEsculetin itself and its direct derivatives 
do not yield coloured substances with ammonia, whilst the reduction 
products of these substances behave in a similar manner to hydro- 
sesculetin. A. H. 

Cactus Alkaloids. IV. By Arthur TIefftbr (Ber,, 1901, 34, 
3004—3015. Compare Abstr., 1895, i, 120 ; 1896, i, 267 ; 1898, 
i, 499).—Anhalamine, isolated by Kauder (Abstr,, 1899, i, 650) from 
the mezeal buttons of Anhalonium Lewinii, yields a hydrochloride, 
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O^HgOgHjHOl, crystallising slowly from water in lustrous leaflets 
with 2H 2 0, and from alcohol in needles with 1H 0 0; the sul¬ 
phate, (C n H 15 0 3 N) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 * forms colourless prisms very soluble in 
water, but dissolving less readily in alcohol. The platinichloride, 
(C n H 15 0 3 N) 2J H 2 PtCl 6 , and the aurichloride crystallise respectively in 
yellow needles and nodules, the latter salt readily decomposing and 
becoming dark red. Anhaiamine is optically inactive, and contains 
two methoxyl groups. The third oxygen atom is probably present 
as hydroxyl, for the alkaloid dissolves in potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, and yields a dibenzoyl derivative, 0 11 H 13 0 3 NBz 2 , crystallising 
from alcohol or chloroform in prisms melting at 128—129°, and a 
monobenzoyl derivative, C n H 14 0 3 INBz, melting at 167-5°. The latter 
product dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution and develops a blue 
coloration with ferric chloride. The dibenzoyl compound is insoluble 
in aqueous alkali hydroxides, and does not react with ferric chloride. 
These results indicate that anhaiamine is a secondary base, having the 
formula OH-O 0 H 7 (OMe) 2 :NH. 

Mezcaline, on oxidation with potassium permanganate first at the 
ordinary temperature and then at 100°, yields 2:3: 4'-trimefehoxy- 
benzoic acid and a small amount of a neutral substance containing 
nitrogen and melting at 177°. The alkaloid is a secondary base, for 
its methiodide when shaken with chloroform yields methyl mezcaline , a 
crystalline base, which in turn gives rise to a methiodide , 
C 12 H 15> O s ISr,MeI, crystallising in pale yellow plates and melting at 220° ; 
the corresponding platinichloride forms needles. Benzoyhn&zcaline , 
0 u H 16 0 3 NBz, readily produced by the Schotten-Baumann method, 
crystallises in lustrous needles and melts at 120*5°. These results 
indicate that mezcaline has the constitution 

C 0 H 2 (OMe) 3 *CH 2 *NHMe [CHyNHMe : (OMe) 3 = 1 : 3 : 4 :5], 
and hence it may be termed 3:4: 5-trimethoxybenzylmethylmiine . 

Mezcaline or its hydrobromide readily yields dibromomezcaline when 
suspended in water and treated with bromine. The hydrobromide of 
the dibromo-base crystallises in felted needles and melts at 95° ; the 
hydrochloride separates in lustrous prisms and the sulphate, 
(b lx IT 1B 0 3 NBr 2 ) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 ,2^H 2 0, in white needles. The platinichloride , 
crystallises in hexagonal plates melting at 230° and the aurichloride in 
orange coloured needles decomposing at 191°. The dibromo-base is 
only slowly oxidised by potassium permanganate even in boiling 
solutions, and yields dibromo-2 ; 3 :4-trimethoxybenzoic acid. 

Anhalonidine, when treated with excess of benzoic chloride by the 
Schotten-Baumann process, yields benzoylanhalonidine benzoate t 
C 12 H 13 0 3 OT3z 2 , a compound insoluble in sodium hydroxide solution, 
crystallising in prisms, and melting at 125—126°. Benzoylanhalon¬ 
idine is precipitated by ammonium chloride from the alkaline mother 
liquor obtained in the benzoylation; it crystallises in lustrous plates 
and melts at 189°; its alcoholic solution develops a blue coloration 
with ferric chloride. These results point to the presence of one 
hydroxyl group, and one imino-radicle in the molecule of anbalonidine. 
This assumption is confirmed by the behaviour of the base towards 
methyl iodide ; methylanhcdonidine hydriodide results from the inter¬ 
action of these substances in boiling methyl alcohol ; it crystallises in 

VOL. LXXX, i • ‘ 3 / 
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yellow prisms and melts at 125—130°. Metliylanhalonidine is an 
nncryst alii sable base yielding crystalline salts ; the hydrochloride forms 
needles and the methiodide , C\ 3 H l7 0 3 N,MeI,H 2 0, colourless plates 
or prisms sparingly soluble in cold water and melting at 199°. The 
iodide rendered alkaline with ammonia behaves like a solution of a 
quaternary base producing paralysis of the peripheral motor-nerve 
endings. The corresponding platinichloride , (O 14 H 20 O 8 N) 2 PtCl 6 , 
crystallises from water in golden-yellow leaflets. 

Although the constitution of anhalonidine is not yet completely 
determined, the foregoing results show that it may be provisionally 
represented by the formula OIT*O 10 H 7 (OMe) 2 ’NH. G. T. M. 

Occurrence of Alkaloids and Saponins in Cactacege. By 
Georg Heyl (Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 451—473).— Pilocereus 
/Sargentiamis contains 92 per cent, of water; from the dry drug, 7’0 
per cent, of crude (5*8 of pure) alkaloid was obtained. This alkaloid, 
pilocereine , C s0 H 44 O 4 N 2 , is amorphous and melts at 82—86°; its 
platinichloride, with H 2 PtC! 6 , and aurichloride , with 2HAuCi 4 , were 
analysed. When heated with hydriodic acid by Zeisel’s method, 
silver iodide is precipitated equivalent to 13*48 per cent, of mefch- 
oxyl; some ethoxyl is undoubtedly present, however, for when the 
alkaloid is distilled with aqueous potassium hydroxide, the distillate 
gives the iodoform reaction. This alkaloid is a poison, causing cessa¬ 
tion of the heart’s action ; the lethal dose for rabbits is 0T gram per 
kilogram of body-weight. 

Gereus pecten aboriginum contains an alkaloid, pectenine, which 
resembles the alkaloids of Anhalonium in its colour reactions and 
physiological action. It is soluble in water and was only obtained as 
a syrup ; a crystalline hydrochloride was prepared, however, in amount 
equal to 0*65 per cent, of the drug. The platinichloride contains Ft 
23*02 per cent. The alkaloid is a poison, acting on the central 
nervous system and producing death by tetanic convulsions; 0*075 
gram per kilogram killed a rabbit in 5 minutes. 

Germs gummosus contains no alkaloid, but a saponin, cereic acid , 
to the extent of 24 per cent, of the dry drug; the plant contains 74 
per cent, of water. Cereic acid is an amorphous substance, soluble in 
water with an acid reaction ; the solution lathers readily, especially 
when a little alkali is added. It contains C 58*42 and II 8*35 per 
cent., but no nitrogen. When it is boiled with a dilute mineral acid, 
insoluble ccreus-sapogenin is precipitated and the solution acquires the 
power of reducing Fehling’s solution. When added to a mixture of a 
little blood with dilute salt solution, cereic acid causes the blood cor¬ 
puscles to dissolve, and is about as effective in this respect as Quillmja - 
sapotoxin. Unlike this substance, however, it is only slightly poisonous ; 
to kill a rabbit, a dose of more than 0*1 gram per kilogram is necessary. 

0. h\ B. 

Preparation of Mixed Carbonates of the Cinchona Alkaloids 
and the Mono- and Di-hydric Phenols. YEREnsricms Cbinin- 
fabriken Zimmer & Co. {D,B,-P, 117095. Compare D.E.-P. 91370), 

* —Quinine phenyl carbonate , C 20 H 23 O 2 K 2 *CO 2 Ph, prepared by heating 
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quinine and phenyl carbonate at 120—130°, crystallises from ether or 
light petroleum and melts at 129°. * The o -nitrophenyl ester, 

. C 20 H 23 O 2 1s t 2 ‘OO 2 *C 0 H 4 ^O 2 , 
melts at 187°. Quinine p- acetylaminophenyl carbonate, 

C 20 H 23 O 2 N 2 * C0 2 * C 6 H 4 *]SrH Ac, 

produced by the action of ^-acetylaminophenol on quinine dissolved in 
hot xylene, melts at 184°. The thymol derivative, 

C 20 H 23 O 2 N 2 -C0 2 * C 6 H 3 MePr^ 

crystallises in leaflets melting at 172°; the catechol compound melts 
at 184—185°. Cinchonidine phenyl carbonate , 0 19 H 21 ON‘ 2 *O0. 2 Ph, 
melts at 89°. These compounds are obtained as colourless, tasteless, 
crystalline products, sparingly soluble in water or ether, but dissolving 
more readily in the other organic solvents; they have a basic character 
and combine the therapeutic action of the alkaloids and the phenols. 

G. T. M. 

Preparation of Quinine and Cinchonidine Alkyl Carbonates. 
Yereinigte Ohininfabriken Zimmer & Co. (D.R.-P. 118352. Compare 
preceding abstract and D.R.-P. 91370).—The alkyl carbonates of 
quinine and cinchonidine are readily obtained by treating the anhydrous 
salts of these alkaloids with the alkyl ckloroearbonate in an indifferent 
solvent such as benzene. 

Quinine benzyl carbonate, produced by the action of benzyl chlorocar- 
bonate on quinine salts, crystallises in white needles and melts at 110° ; 
it is readily soluble in the ordinary organic solvents. G. T. M. 

Quinine and Cinchonidine Chlorocarbonates. Yereinigte 
Chininfabriken Zimmer & Co. (D.R.-P. 118122. Compare D.R.-P. 
90868 and 93698 and preceding abstract).— Quinine chlorocarbonate 
is readily obtained by the action of carbonyl chloride (1 mol.) on dry 
quinine hydrochloride or sulphate suspended in cold chloroform ; the 
corresponding cinchonidine salt is prepared in a similar manner. 

G. T. M. 

Oxidation of Conhydrine. By Richard Wxllstatter (Ber t} 
1901,43, 3166—3171).—On oxidation with chromic acid, conhydrine 
yields £-pipeeolinic acid (Z-piperidiue-2-earboxylic acid) which melts and 
decomposes indefinitely at about 264—265° and has [a] D - 24*7° at 24°; 
Mende’s synthetical Z-acid (Abatr., 1897, i, 203) melts at 270° and has 
[a] D - 35*7° at 20°, so that during the oxidation of conhydrine 
partial racemisation of the acid probably occurs. The hydrochloride of 
the £-acid crystallises from alcohol in sheaves of needles and melts 
and decomposes at 256—258°; the copper salt, with 3H 2 0, crystallises 
in deep blue rhombs and is transformed by alcohol into a salt with 
1 mol. C 2 H 0 O, which forms slender, bright blue, silky needles. 

The above facts show that the hydroxyl group of conhydrine is in 
the side-chain ; the alkaloid is probably the active form of 2-/?*hydr- 
oxypropylpiperidine, O 6 NK 10 *OJE 2 *OHMe*OH, since both conhydrine 
and the inactive base boil at the same temperature (224—226°). 

W. A. 3>. 
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Reduction of Granatonineoxime and of Methylgranatonine. 
By Antonio Piccinini and G. Gortesb (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 561- — 570). 
—Granatonineoxime , O s H l4 ON 2 , prepared by a method similar to that 
given by Piccinini and Quartaroli (Abstr., 1899, i, 965) for the oxime 
of methyl gran atom*ne, separates from a mixture of alcohol and ether 
in shining, colourless needles, softening at 180° and melting at 199°. 
Its 'benzoyl derivative, C 22 H 22 0 3 N 2 , crystallises from alcohol in lustrous 
prisms melting at 165°. The picrate, C u H l7 0 8 bT 5 , is precipitated in 
needles which dissolve readily in alcohol or ether, decompose slightly 
at 215°, and melt at 230°. 

When reduced with sodium and amyl alcohol, granatonineoxime 
yields ty-granatylamine, C 8 H 10 N a , which crystallises from dry, light 
petroleum in small, colourless, hygroscopic prisms melting at 125°; it 
rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. With phenylthio- 
carbimide, it yields \f/-granatylphenylthiocarbwxide , C 22 H 20 17 4 S 2 , which 
separates from methyl alcohol as a colourless, amorphous powder 
melting at 216°. The picrate of the amine, C 20 IT 22 O u N s , crystallises 
from alcohol in small, yellow prisms which decompose without melting 
at between 230° and 247°, The platinichloride , forming pale orange- 
yellow prisms melting at 256° and the aurichloride , yellow prisms 
melting and slightly decomposing at 208°, were also prepared. When 
the oxime is reduced by means of sodium amalgam and acetic acid, 
^-granatylamine is formed, together with an isomeric amine ; the 
latter could not be separated, but its aurichloride , 0 8 H lfl N 2 ,H 2 Au 3 Cl 8 , 
is deposited in the form of long, golden-yellow, thread-like crystals 
melting at 238—239°. 

When reduced with either zinc and acetic acid, tin and hydrochloric 
acid, or sodium and amyl alcohol, methylgranatonine is completely 
converted into methylgranatoline. The latter is also formed, but not 
as sole product, when the reduction is effected with sodium amalgam 
and water, methylgranatonine pinacone , C 18 H 32 0 2 N 2 , being also formed 
in this case. This compound crystallises from alcohol in colourless, 
acicular prisms melting at 248°; it is slightly soluble in water, 
benzene, or ether, anti forms salts with acids. Its aurichloride , 
C 18 H 32 0 2 N 2 ,H 2 A u 2 C1 8 , separates from water in yellow prisms melting 
at) 229°, whilst the platinichloride is deposited from dilute hydrochloric 
acid in prisms which decompose at about 260°, leaving a residue melting 
at 285°. The picrate , C 30 H 88 O lc N 8 , separates from dilute alcohol in 
crystals which decompose without melting at 260°. The pinacone 
precipitates silver oxide from silver nitrate solution. With mercuric 
chloride, the hydrochloride of the pinacone yields a mercuriehloride 
separating in aggregates of thin needles which soften at 240° and melt 
at 247°. T. II P. 

Alkaloids of Mandragora Roots. By Oswald Hesse (J. pr * 
€ hem., 1901, [ii], 64, 274—286. Compare Thoms and WentzeS, this 
voh, i, 405).—The author has investigated the alkaloids accompanying 
hyoscyamine in mandragora roots, using the method of extraction 
which Wentzel employed. The solution of the alkaloids in sulphuric 
acid is neutralised with sodium hydrogen carbonate and then extracted 
with chloroform. The alkaloid thus obtained is shown to be a 
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hyoscine of the formula C l7 IF 21 0 4 N, and not of the formula C l7 H 23 0 3 ]SF, 
as found by Wentzel. On hydrolysis, the hyoscine yields tropic acid 
and oscine, C 8 H 13 0 2 N. 

The hyoscine was accompanied by a small quantity of ^-hyoscyamine, 
and of a new alkaloid, mctndmgorine . This base was separated from 
the mother liquor, from which the ^-hyoscyamine had been extracted, 
by addition of sodium carbonate and chloroform; the cmrichloride , 
0i 5 H 19 N0 2 ,HAuC] 4 , forms a crystalline powder melting at 124'—126° ; 
hydrolysis with barium hydroxide yields atropic acid and a base re¬ 
sembling tropine. Iv. J. P. O. 

Preparation of Morpholine from Ethylene by means of the 
Mercury Ethyl Ether Balt. By Julius Sand (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2906—2910).—The constitution previously ascribed to the di-iodoethyl 
ether {Ber n 1901, 34, 1391), namely, 0(CH 2 *CH 2 I) 2 , is confirmed by 
the fact that when the ether is condensed with ^-toluenesulphonamide 
(Marckwald, Abstr., 1899, i, 289), and then hydrolysed with 25 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid at 170°, ^-toluenesulphonic acid and morpholine 
hydrochloride (Marckwald and Chain, this vol., i, 380) are formed. 

p- Toluenesulphomorpholinamide , C 6 Xl 4 Me • S0 2 * N <Cq jp 2 ,q ^| 2 ^>0 3 crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in long, glistening prisms melting at 147°. 

Ammonia itself does not convert the di-iodoethyl ether into mor¬ 
pholine, but yields a tertiary base, the picrate of which melts at 123°. 

J. J. S. 

Morpholine. Wilhelm Marckwald & Michael Chain (D.B.-P. 
119785).— WitrosophenyhriorphoUne , obtained by treating a concentrated 
hydrochloric acid solution of phenylrnorpholine with sodium nitrite 
and decomposing the precipitated hydrochloride with sodium carbonate, 
crystallises from water in lustrous leaflets melting at 100°. 

jDinitrophenylmorpholme results from the action of 33 per cent, 
nitric acid on phenylrnorpholine ; it crystallises from alcohol in orange- 
yellow needles melting at 118°. 

These compounds, when boiled with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, yield morpholine together with j>nitrosophenol and 2 : 4-di- 
nitrophenol respectively. G-. T. M. 

Morpholine and its Derivatives. Wilhelm Marckwald & 
Michael Chain (D.B.-P. 120047).—Sulphonamides, when treated 
with bromoethyl aryl ethers, CH 2 Br‘CH 2 *0*Ar (2 mols.), and sodium 
hydroxide (2 mols.), yield diaryl ethers of the corresponding sulphondi- 
ethanolamides, B*S0 2 *]S[(CH 2 *CH 2 *0Ar) 2 , and these compounds, when 
hydrolysed with 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 170°, yield mor¬ 
pholine or one of its derivatives. For example, jp-toluenesulphon- 
amide, when treated with bromoethyl /3-naphthyl ether, 
CH 2 Br*CH 2 *0*0 1 oH 7 , 

gives rise to the di~/?-naphthyl ether of ^;-toluenesulphondiethanol- 
amide, C 7 H 7 *S0 2 -N(CH 2 -GH 2 *0*C 1 oH 7 ) 2 , and this product (m. p. 130°), 
when hydrolysed, yields morpholine, /3-naphthol, toluene, and sul¬ 
phuric acid. Morpholine is also obtained from p» toluenesulphonamino- 
ethyl phenyl ether, C 7 H 7 -S0 2 *NH-CH 2 *CH 2 -0Ph (m. p. 104°), by 
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condensing this with ethylene chlorohydrin and hydrolysing the pro¬ 
duct, OH-OH 3 *OrVN(BO a -0 7 H r )*OH a *OH 4 -OPh (m. p. 73°), with 25 
per cent, hydrochloric acid. 

Methyhnorpholine may be prepared from mefchyliminoethy! phenyl 
ether, NMe(CH 2 *CH 2 *OPh) 2 , this compound being obtained, together 
with methylaminoethyl phenyl ether, NHMe(CH 2 *CH 2 *OPh), by the 
action of bromoethyl phenyl ether on a dilute alcoholic solution of 
methylamine. The secondary base is removed as a nitrosoamine, 
whilst the tertiary base is hydrolysed at 160°, yielding methylmor- 
pholine hydrochloride. G. T. M. 

Preparation of Morphenol. By Eduard Vongfhuciiten (Ber., 
1901, 34, 2722—2723).—The conversion of /3-methylmorphimethine 
methiodide into morphenol (Abstr,, 1900, i, 248) is best effect eel by 
heating with alcoholic potassium hydroxide in sealed tubes at 160°. 
Similar treatment of the dihydro-compound (Abstr., 1899, i, 551) gives 
trimethylamin© and a compound free from nitrogen, whereas mor¬ 
phine and codeine have been shown to give methylethylamine, and 
codeine methiodide gives dimethylefchylamine (Skraup and Wiegmami, 
Abstr., 1889, 1018 ; 1890, 179), T. M. L. 

Alkaloids of the Papaveracese. By Ernst Schmidt (Arch. 
Fharm 1901, 239, 395—408),—An introduction to the following 
four papers (compare also Henschke, Abstr., 1889, 62 ; Selle, h.bstx\, 
1890, 649 ; 1891, 229 ; Koenig and Tiefcz, Abstr., 1893, i, 490). The 
presence of sanguinarine in the root of Chelidonium majus was ascer¬ 
tained with certainty by isolating this alkaloid from the residues 
obtained in the preparation of chelidonine on the kmge scale. 

Protopine has now been prepared by pupils of the author from 
Chelidonium majus, Stylophoron diphyllum , Sanguinaria canadensis , 
Eschscholtzia calif arnica, and Glaucium luteum , and shown in all 
cases to have the formula C 20 H U) O B N. The same alkaloid has been 
isolated by others from Papaver somniferum, Macleaya cor data, and 
BOceania frutescens, and consequently has some claim to bo regarded as 
the typical alkaloid of the Papaveracem. Moreover, it has just been 
isolated from Fumaria officinalis by Trowbridge in the author's labora¬ 
tory, and probably it is this substance which has been described 
under different names as occurring in various other plants allied with 
the Papamracece . It forms monoclinic crystals [a : b : c- 0*8992 ; 1 :1; 
/ 8-=57°19T] 

/?- and y-Homoehelidonine appear to be physical isomerides, with the 
formula 0 2l H 23 Q 5 K. a-Homochelidonine, on the other hand, appears 
to have a different formula, C 2l H 21 0 5 N. 

(jlaucine, it is pointed out, may be a lower homologue of corydaline. 
Its physiological action (which is described) is similar to that of other 
Papaveracece alkaloids, but has characteristics of its own. O. E, B. 

Alkaloids of Sanguinaria Canadensis. By Bichard Fischer 
(Arch. Fharm ., 1901, 239, 409—420),—Ohelerythrine, sanguinarine, 
homochelidonine, and protopine were isolated from the roots of San- 
guinaria canadensis ; the method employed .is detailed in the paper. 
Ohelerythrine turns yellow in air containing carbon dioxide. Wb'Hi 
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crystallised from solvents containing alcohol it melts at 203° and 
has the composition C 21 H l7 0 4 N,Et0H (Schmidt, Koenig, and Tietz, 
Abstr., 1893, i, 490). When crystallised from toluene, however, it 
melts at 257° and has the composition 2C 21 H 57 0 4 N,H 2 0,G 6 H 5 Me ; the 
toluene is lost at 100°, but the water not even at 140°. 

The sanguinarine obtained melted at 211° and had the compo¬ 
sition 2C 20 H 15 O 4 N,EtOH. 

The homochelidonine was obtained in two forms, @ and y, melting 
at 159° and 169° respectively; the latter crystallises from alcohol 
and ethyl acetate respectively with the composition 2C 21 H 23 0 5 N + 
EtOH, or + EtOAe. These forms appear to be physical isomerides ; 
each can be converted into the other readily by the employment of a 
suitable precipitant, temperature, or solvent. 

The protopine melted at 206—207°, had the composition C 20 H 10 O £i ’N', 
and crystallograpbically also was identical with a specimen prepared 
from Ghelidonium majus. O. F. B. 

Alkaloids of Esckscholtzia California. By Richard Fischer 
{Arch. Pharm 1901, 239, 421—425),—All parts of the plant were 
worked up together, with the result that protopine and /?- (or y~) homo- 
chelidonine were isolated, identical with the substances obtained from 
Sanguinaria , Traces of ehelerythrine and sanguinarine were probably 
obtained also. The method employed is described in detail. 

C. F. B. 

Alkaloids of Grlaucium Luteum. By Richard Fischer (Arch. 
Pharm., 1901, 239, 426—437).—The stem, leaves, and flowers of this 
plant were worked up together and found to contain protopine, identical 
with that from Sanguinaria and Eschscholtzia, and glaucine. In the 
root protopin© was found, and probably traces of ehelerythrine and 
sanguinarine. Ko homochelidonine was detected in either case. The 
method employed is described in detail. 

Glaucine has been described already by Probst, but evidently his 
substance was still quite impure. It has the composition C ir H 13 N(OMe) 4 ; 
it crystallises, although not readily, from ethereal solution in rhombic 
prisms [a ; b :c = 0*5797 :1 : 0*2718], melts at 119—120°, and has [a] D 
+113*3° in 5 per cent, alcoholic solution. It is not very stable in 
air and sunlight, undergoing oxidation readily. It is a very weak base ; 
the hydrochloride , with 1IIC1 and 3H 2 0, and hydrobromide , with IHBr, 
were analysed. It reacts like a tertiary base with 1 mol. of methyl 
iodide, forming a methiodide which is not decomposed by alkalis ; this 
compound melts at 216°. When it is heated with hydriodic acid, 
glaucine reacts as though it contained four methoxyl groups; crystals are 
formed which melt at 225—235°, readily undergo oxidation, and have 
the composition (OH) 4 ,HI. O. F. B. 

Alkaloids of Ghelidonium Majus. By M.Wintgen (Arch. Pharm,, 
1901,239,438—451).—A commercial sample of chelidonine was re¬ 
crystallised from chloroform-alcohol and then found to have the melting 
point 135—136° and the composition OH*O 20 H ls O 4 N,H 2 O. The phos¬ 
phate, with 1H 3 P0 4 , and hydriodide, with 1JEQ, were analysed; the 
latter is colourless when pure, but soon turns yellow in air and sunlight. 
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The acetyl derivative melted at 161°; its aurichloride and platinichloride 
are amorphous and melt at 155° and 204° respectively. The benzoyl 
derivative melted at 210—211°. Attempts to reduce chelidonine 

with sodium amalgam or with sodium and boiling alcohol, or to oxidise 
it with barium permanganate in alkaline solution, had negative results. 
Bromine converts it, in the presence of water, into a perbromi.de > 
C 20 H 1 8 0 6 NBr, HBr,Br 2 , which is reduced in alcoholic solution by sodium 
amalgam, or by zinc powder and dilute sulphuric acid, or by hydrogen 
sulphide, to bromochelidonine , C S0 H 18 O 6 NBr. This melts at 225—230° 

and forms an amorphous platinichloride and aurichloride melting at 
231° and 137—138° respectively. When a solution of chelidonine in 
dilute sulphuric acid is allowed to remain with hydrogen peroxide, crys¬ 
tals of a peroxide , O^H^OjjNjHgO, are formed; this substance is 
reduced by sulphurous acid and by nascent hydrogen, but it does not 
liberate iodine from a solution of potassium iodide; with gold chloride 
solution, it yields the aurichloride oi chelidonine. In 2 per cent, 
solution in 96 per cent, alcohol, chelidonine has [a] D 115°24'; in 
1 per cent, solution, 150°59' ; in 2 per cent, chloroform solution, 
117°21\ The sulphate, in 2 per cent, aqueous solution, lias [a] D 90°56' # 
Protopine, O 20 H 10 O 6 3S r , and chelerythrine, O. J0 II^O 4 N,Et()H, were 
prepared from residues obtained in the commercial, preparation of 
chelidonine, and separated by means of their different solubility in 
ethyl acetate. The protopine melted at 207°; its crystalline auri¬ 
chloride, with HA.u 01 4 , and platinichloride, with pI 2 PtCl 6 ,II 2 0, were 
analysed. 

The chelerythrine melted at 203—204°; its brownish-yellow, amor¬ 
phous aurichloride, with HAuCl 4 , and yellow, crystalline platinichloride, 
with pI 2 PtOI t >, and sulphate, with IT 2 S0 4 ,2I-J 2 0, were analysed. 

Prom residues of similar origin homochelidonino was obtained in 
two forms. One, y, crystallised from alcohol, melted at 169—170°, 
effloresced readily, and formed monoclinic crystals 

[a ; b : c * 04)883 ; 1 :1 *4035 ; 0 * 7G C 8'], 

The other, /?, also formed monoclinic crystals, but melted at 160°, and 
did not effloresce. Both yield the same blood-rod, crystalline aim- 
chloride, with HAuC 1 4 , melting at 187°, and yellow, amorphous 
platinichloride, with pLPtCL, containing some water in addition. 

O. F. B. 

Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine, By Richard Wild- 
statter ( JJer.f 1901,34, 3163—3165).—The hydrogen bromide additive 

CTT a -(jHl—(jJH 3 

compound of tropidine is a 3-bromotropan, | NMe CTIBr, for on 

OII 2 *CII—(JIB, 

reduction its methiodide yields exclusively tropan methiodide, and 
thus differs from 2-bromotropan which gives A^-mcthyltropan (this 
voh, i, 223). The author failed to replace the bromine atom by hydr¬ 
oxyl, either directly by using silver oxide or alkalis, or, indirectly, by 
means of silver acetate, alkali acetates, or ammonia ; in all cases, 
tropidine or amorphous products were formed. By beating the bromo- 
tropan, however, with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid for 3 hours at 
200—210°, a mixture of tropidine and ^-tropine was obtained; as 
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^-tropine is readily transformed into tropine (Abstr., 1900, i, 404), tlie 
complete synthesis of atropine and other solanaceous alkaloids has 
been realised. W. A. D. 

Production of Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic Acid and of Phenyl¬ 
alanine by the Hydrolysis of Egg-Albumin. By Emil Fischer 
(Zeit. j physiol . Ghem 1901, 33, 412—416).—Egg-albumin has been 
treated in exactly the same manner as casein (this vob, p. 780). 
The products of hydrolysis were esterified and fractionally distilled, 
Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid was isolated from the fraction boiling at 
90—110° under 25 mm. pressure, and phenylalanine from that boiling 
at 145—165° under 25 mm. pressure. 

The same products may be obtained from gelatin, J. J. S. 

. Action of Aminosulphonic Acid on Piperidine. By Carl 
Paal and M. ITubaleck (Ber., 1901, 34, 2757—2763. Compare this 
vob, i, 693).—On heating piperidine aminosulphonate with excess of 
the base at 150—200°, a piperidinesulphonic acid is obtained in which 
the group SO s H is attached to a carbon atom ; the intermediate com¬ 
pound in which the sulphonic group is attached to the nitrogen atom 
could not be isolated. 

Piperidine aminosulphonate , C 5 NH n ,NH 2 *S0 3 IT, prepared by adding 
aminosulphonic acid to an alcoholic solution of piperidine, crystallises 
in white, hygroscopic leaflets melting at 62°. 

Piperidine-G-sulphonic acid , C 5 NH 10 *SO 3 H, prepared by heating this 
salt with piperidine under pressure at 180°, crystallises in long, white, 
spear-like forms which melt at 187—188°. The potassium salt is 
a pale yellow powder; the barium salt, with II 2 0, and the silver salt 
crystallise in leaflets. Oxidation of the sulphonic acid with silver 
acetate produced pyridine and sulphuric acid. On distilling the sul¬ 
phonic acid with potassium hydroxide, a tetrahydropyridine is formed ; 
it is probably the A 3 -derivative, as it appears not to be identical with 
A 5 -tetrahydropyridine, prepared by Wolffenstein (Abstr., 1892, 1484), 
and the acid is therefore the 3- or the 4-piperidinesulphonic acid. The 
aurichloride of the base is a crystalline powder melting and decompos¬ 
ing at 141—142°, and the benzoyl derivative a pale yellow oil. 

Piperidine- 1 -sulphonic acid can be prepared by treating an ethereal 
solution of piperidine with sulphur trioxide; the barium salt is a crys¬ 
talline powder which is decomposed immediately by hydrochloric acid 
into barium sulphate and piperidine. The free Nf-sulphonic acid cannot 
be isolated, as in aqueous solution it is rapidly transformed into the 
C-sulphonic acid just described. K. J, P. O. 

Isomerism in the Piperidine Series. By Erich Groschuff 
(Ber.> 1901, 34, 2974—2978. Compare Marcus© and Wolffenstein, 
this vob, i, 608).—a-Vinyldiaeetonealkamine [44iydroxy-2:2:6:6-fcetra- 
methy 1 piperidine] on treatment with phenylcarbimide gives rise to two 
isomeric products which are considered to be stereoisomeric carbamides. 

The * “ primary ” 4- hydroxy-2 : 2 :6 ; §-tetramethylpiperidylphenyl- 

carbamide , CM\CONPIPh P ro< ^ uce ^ from its 

generators in a hot benzene solution, crystallises from this solvent in 
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needles melting at 13G°; its hydrochloride melts at 254° and is decom¬ 
posed by water. 

The “ secondary }t phenylcarbamide, 

IIO^p^CH 2 ; O Mey^^r/ CO • NHPh, 
H^°^CH 2 :OMe 2 ^ 1N 

obtained by heating a benzene solution of its isomeride for 40 hours, 
melts at 147°; it is seven times as soluble in benzene as the primary 
compound, bub dissolves to the same- extent in other solvents ; its 
hydrochloride melts at 237°. This isomeride, when heated with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid at 110°, regenerates the original base. 
Since these compounds are both very feebly basic, the alternative 

formula, NHPh-C0-0-0H<^j a '^j^>Nir, is excluded ; neither is 

the tautomeric structure, OH - CIi<C^[j a .Qj[jg :! ^ > 'N , 0(OII)lNPh, ad- 

missible, for the isomerides do not dissolve in solutions of the alkali 
hydroxides. 

The corresponding phenylcarbcmiidee of triacetoneaIkamine melt 
respectively at 129° and 138°. G, T. M. 

Synthesis of 2 :6-Piperidinedicarboxylic Acids. By Emil 
Fischer (Ber., 1901, 84, 2543—•2549).—Ethyl dibromopimelate, 
CH 2 (CH ( /CHBr*C0 2 Et) 2 (Willstatter, Abstr*, 1895, i, 338), was 
sealed up with liquid ammonia in a pressure tube (cooled with liquid 
air during the operation) and allowed to remain several days at the 
ordinary temperature; the tube was then opened (while cooled as be¬ 
fore) and the contents evaporated. The residue was a mixture of an 
amide with the hydrobromide of an isomeric amide. It was extracted 
with a small quantity of cold water, and the residue crystallised from 
a little hot water; in this way a-2 : 6-pipendinedwarboxylmmde was 
obtained in amount equal to 17 per cent, of the original ester, It 
crystallises with 1H 2 0, melts at 228—229° (corn) whether dehydrated 
or not, and forms a hydrobromide , with TH.Br, which melts and decom¬ 
poses at about 290°. When boiled with excess of aqueous barium 
hydroxide, it is Hydrolysed to a-2 ; 6- piperidimdicarboxylic acid ; this 
melts and decomposes at 258° (corn), crystallises with 1II 2 0, and forms 
a blue, crystalline copper salt which is only slightly soluble in cold 
water, and so may be utilised in the isolation of the acid. 

On concentration, the mother liquor of the amide just described 
yielded crystals in amount equal to 15 per cent, of the original ester. 
These were recrystallised repeatedly from small quantities of boiling 
water, and were then found to melt and decompose at 280° and to contain 
IHBr. This hydrobromide was decomposed with silver oxide, when 
ft-2 : §>piperidinediearboxylamide was obtained in yield equal to 73 per 
cent, of the theoretical; it mei ts at 225—226° (corr.). The corresponding 
J3~2 : G-piperidinedicarboxylic acid was prepared from the hydrobromide, 
in yield equal to 93 per cent, of the theoretical, by successive treatment 
with aqueous barium hydroxide, carbon dioxide, silver sulphate, 
hydrogen sulphide, and barium hydroxide; it melts at 281° (corr,). 

These two a^ids, CH 2 <^|| 2 .(GO? LI an< * ^heir amides are 
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doubtless stereoisomeric, one pair being cis~, and the other cis trans¬ 
forms (compare Besthorn, Abstr., 1896, i, 252). C. F, B. 


3-Nitrosopyrroles. By Francesco Angelico and E. Calvello 
( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, ii, 4—14. Compare Spica and Angelico, Abstr., 
1899, i, 938, and Angeli and Angelico, this voL, i, 45).—By the 
action of amyl nitrite on the pyrroles in presence of sodium ethoxide, 
the sodium salts of the corresponding nitroso-derivatives are formed ; 
these salts are less soluble in water than those of the nitrosoindoles 
(loc, cit.) and their solutions have a more intense yellow colour. The 
action of carbon dioxide on the salts yields the nitrosopyrroles which 
react readily with acetic anhydride, benzoyl chloride, <fcc. 


k-Nitroso-Z : 3 : 5- triplienylpyrrole , 


.CPh-cpOH 

xa?h:cPh ’ 


obtained by 


gradually adding amyl nitrite (1 mol.) to a mixture of sodium ethoxide 
(1 mol.) and 2:3: 5-triphenylpyrrole (1 mol.), separates from benzene 
in sparkling, yellowish-brown scales, or from alcohol in shining golden- 
yellow needles melting and decomposing at 197—199°. It combines 
with phenylcarbimide, whilst the sodium salt reacts readily with ethyl 
iodide or benzoyl chloride and gives yellowish or reddish precipitates 
with silver nitrate, ferric, barium, or platinum chloride, copper sul¬ 
phate, or uranium acetate. The ethyl ester, 0 22 H 15 NINOEt, prepared 
from the nitroso-compound by the action of sodium ethoxide and ethyl 
iodide, crystallises from light petroleum in reddish-brown needles 
melting at 125°. The benzoyl derivative, O 29 XT 20 O 2 N 2 , crystallises from 
alcohol in dark red needles melting at 189°. "With phenylcarbimide, 
the nitroso-derivative gives the compound 0 22 H ]5 NI]Sr*0*C0*iSfHPh, 
which separates from benzene in dark reel needles melting at 142°, 


3~JVitroso-2 : 5 -diphenytyyrrole, 


.CPk-C:NOH 

N <0Ph:cH ’ 


prepared 


from 


2 : 5-dtphenylpyrrole and amyl nitrite in presence of sodium ethoxide, 
crystallises from benzene or xylene in small, shining, maroon needles 
melting and decomposing at 204°. With phenylcarbimide, it yields a 
compound which forms a brownish-grey powder melting at 193—194°. 

3-Nitroso~$-phenyl-%methylpyrrole, 1ST<^ . T* , prepared from 

vl II * V11 


the corresponding phenylmebhylpyrrole, is obtained by the action of 
carbon dioxide on a solution of the sodium salt as a yellowish-brown 
powder which becomes intensely brown at 160° and black at 240°, at 
which temperature it is still unmelted; it is soluble in alkalis and 
combines with phenylcarbimide. T. H, P. 

A Characteristic Fission of the Pyrrol© Ring. By Paul 
Duden and D. Heynsius (Ber., 1901, 34, 3054—3062. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, i, 671—674).— Methylcampkenejiyrrole-S-carboxylic acid, 
obtained on hydrolysing its ethyl ester with a dilute alcoholic solution 
of sodium hydroxide, crystallises from alcohol in prisms melting at 
246 °; its hydrochloric acid solution gives a slight pyrrole reaction, 
and the acid itself, when warmed with 40 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
changes into the isomeric /i-*acid, These isomerides are distinguished 
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a-2-Methylcamphempyrrole , 


from each other by their different solubilities in ether, this solvent 
dissolving 60 parts of the /3-acid but only 0*5 part of the a-compound. 

; ™ >0Me ’ preparei by 

distilling the preceding compound under diminished pressure, is a very 
unstable crystalline substance, rapidly^ becoming red ; it melts at 65° 
and is readily soluble in all the organic solvents excepting light 
petroleum. The picrate melts at 116°. 

This base, which has an odour resembling that of hydrocyanic 
acid, is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, yielding a y-diketone, 


acetonyli&o camphor, i 


CH 0 /9^ e \CH-CH,A.c 


P ’ 

UJoL 


, an oil boiling at 290—291° 


and having n B 1*485 at 22° and a sp. gr. 1*029 at 22°/4°. The disetni- 
carhazone, a mierocrystalline powder, melts at 215°; the phenylhydr- 
azone crystallises in leaflets melting at 128—129°, and the p -hromo- 
phenylhydrazone in prisms melting at 154—156°. The inizde , 
Oi 3 H 2 iON (compare this vol, i, 163), formed from the diketone by the 
action of alcoholic ammonia, crystallises in needles and melts at 151°; 
it sublimes in woolly needles and is decomposed into its generators on 
boiling with alcohol or water. a-2-Methylcamphenepyrrole yields on 
reduction equal parts of the diketone and methylcamphenepyrroline, 

* P- “* »«*“■* ** 246-248- 

CH2 -CH^ CH 

the picrate and platinichloride melt at 200° and 210° respectively. 
/3-2-Methylcamphenepyrrole is now considered to have the formula 

CH: CMe—C-CEB . , r 0 ^ . 

» rvrr’n U XTTT >OMe, and when prepared from sodium /3-methyl- 
CH 2 ‘ C HPr a * C * Nil 1 r 

camphenepyrrolecarboxylate it is accompanied by a solid isomeride, 
y*%metliylccmphenepyrrole , the two products being separated by frac¬ 
tional crystallisation from light petroleum. The new compound melts 
at 43% and closely resembles the /3-isomeride in chemical properties; 
both substances give a well-marked pyrrole reaction and do not lose 
ammonia when treated with dilute sulphuric acid. G*. T. M. 

Chloro-derivatives of the Pyridine Bases. Ciiemiscite Fabrik 
von Heyden (D.B.-P. 116386. Compare D.B.-P. 109933). —The 
alkyl and aryl chlorocarbonates interact with pyridine, yielding com¬ 
pounds of the type OP*C 5 NH 5 * CO• C 5 NH 5 C1. * These substances, when 
treated with alcohols or phenols, decompose, giving rise to a mixture 
of pyridine hydrochloride, pyridine, and the corresponding mixed 
carbonate, RO*CO*OB'. The following compounds , 
OEt*C 5 NH 5 *CO*C 5 NH 5 Cl, 
OMe*C 6 EH 4 Me*CO*C 5 NH 4 MeC3, and 

OPh*C 6 NH 3 Me 2 *CO*C 5 NK 3 Me 9 Cl, 

are described ; they are unstable, hygroscopic, yellow substances, and 
are rapidly decomposed by water. 

G. T, M, 
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Resolution of an Optically Inactive Base by an Active 
Alkyl Haloid. By Max Scholtz (Ber., 1901, 84, 3015—-3020).— 
The product of the action of active amyl iodide ([a] D +4*50°) on 
l-methyl-2-pipecoline at 100° consists of a mixture of crystalline and 
syrupy quaternary iodides. These substances, when heated at 200° 
with aqueous ammonia, lose methyl iodide and become converted into 
the same l-amyl-2-pipecoline. It follows from this that the optically 
active iodide combines equally readily with both the optically active 
constituents of l-methyl-2-pipecoline, and does not effect any resolu¬ 
tion of this racemic base. The solid 1 -methyl-%-pipecoline amyliodide 
crystallises in prisms, melts at 214°, and has [a] D +4*4° at 20°; the 
corresponding platinichloride, (C 12 H 2r) N ) 2 Pt01 6 , and aurichloride crystal¬ 
lise in needles melting respectively at 239—240° and 140-—14L°. 

1 -amyl-2-pipecoline boils at 200—202° under 750 mm. pressure; it 
has a sp. gr. 0*8302 at 20° and [ a ] D + 2*77° to 3*04° at 20° ; its platini- 
chloride crystallises in pyramids melting at 196°; the aurichloride 
forms leaflets melting at 142°. G. T. M. 

Condensations of the Ester of ^Nicotinic Acid. By Rudolf 
Tsoherne (Monatsk, 1901, 22, 615—626. Compare Micko, Abstr., 
1897, i, 96, and Eerenczy, Abstr., 1898, i, 271).— 4z-ay-Diketobutyl~ 
pyridine [ k-aceto-acetylpyridine] , C 5 NH 4 , CO*CtT 2 Ac, is prepared by 
dropping an ethereal solution of ethyl ^sonicotinate and acetone 
on to alcohol-free sodium ethoxide ; the product of the reaction is 
treated with water and carbon dioxide and extracted with benzene ; 
it crystallises in colourless needles melting at 62°, and boils at 
145—147° under 18 mm. pressure. The alcoholic solution gives a 
dark red coloration with ferric chloride. Boiling concentrated 
potassium hydroxide slowly^decomposes it into acetone and tsonicotimc 
acid. The platinichloride , forms reddish-brown, lustrous leaflets 
decomposing at 228°; the methiodide, golden-yellow needles. The 
mono-oxime , C 5 NH 4 *CO*CH 2 *CMeIN*OH, forms colourless, lustrous 
crystals melting at 164—165°. When the alcoholic solution of 
4-acetoacetylpyridine is boiled with aniline hydrochloride, an anilide, 
O f) N H 4 * C O CH 2 • CMe IN Ph, is obtained, crystallising in yellow 
leaflets which melt at 103—104° ; dilute alkalis and acids bring about 
the elimination of aniline. 2- MethylA-pyridylquinoline, 
C 5 NH 4 *6 0 NH>Ie, 

prepared when the anilide is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
forms white crystals melting at 101—102°, 

k~o.y*I)iketo-y-phenylpropylpyridme [4 -benzoacetylpyridine\ 
C 5 NH 4 -CO-OH 2 *COPh, 

prepared from ethyl ^onicotinate and acetophenone, crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 80°, and boils at 233° under 18 mm. 
pressure : the alcoholic solution gives a deep red colour with ferric 
chloride. The hydrochloride crystallises in greenish-yellow needles 
with a silky lustre; the platinichloride forms a dark yellow, crystal¬ 
line powder. With hydroxylamine, an oxime is not formed, but 
when an alcoholic solution of 4-benzoacetylpyridine is boiled with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, an iso oxazole derivative is formed 
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which has the constitution C 5 NH 4 'C<^ 


CH 


:cprh 


; N—O 

C 5 NH 4 .C<? H \fP h 


n O—N ’ 

it crystallises in white leaflets, with a silvery lustre, melts at 165°, 
and is not decomposed by boiling with potassium hydroxide or dilute 
acids. K. J. P. 0, 


Ester-Formation with Pyridinepolycai^oxylic Acids. By 
Hans Meyer (. Monatsh 1901, 22, 577—586. Compare this vol., i, 
407).—Methyl hydrogen phthalate yields, with thionyl chloride, the 
chloride GOCl*C 6 H 4 « C0 2 Me, which is a colourless oil decomposing at 
100° into phthalic anhydride and methyl chloride. With methyl alco¬ 
hol, it gives dimethyl phthalate, and with ethyl alcohol, methyl ethyl 
phthalate ; the latter is a colourless oil boiling at 285—287°. 
With thionyl chloride, ethyl hydrogen phthalate similarly yields an 
acid chloride (compare Zelinsky, Abstr., 1887, 669). 

2-Methyl quinolinate 3-chloride, (0001-0 6 NH 8 *00 2 Me), prepared by 
warming 2-methyl 3-hydrogen quinolinate with thionyl chloride, crys¬ 
tallises in colourless needles melting and decomposing at 126°; with 
methyl alcohol, it gives the hydrochloride of the dimethyl ester 
as colourless hygroscopic needles melting at 56°. 2-Methyl 3-ethyl 
quinolinate is formed when the methyl ester chloride is treated with 
ethyl alcohol ; it is a colourless oil boiling and decomposing at 
250—255°; the hydrochloride is hygroscopic \ the platinichloride forms 
orange-red crystals melting and decomposing at 3 65°. 2-Ethyl quinol¬ 
inate 3-chloride melts at 163°, and with methyl alcohol gives 3-methyl 
2-ethyl quinolinate, an oil which boils and decomposes at 254—258°; 
the platinichloride crystallises in straw-yellow needles melting at 
174 °. 


Methyl cmchom&ronate chloride , C0Cl-G 5 NH 3 *G0 2 Me, prepared from 
methyl hydrogen cinchomeronate, crystallises in silky needles melt¬ 
ing and decomposing at 183°; with methyl alcohol, it gives the hydro¬ 
chloride of the dimethyl ester, and with ammonia the diamide. 

Pyridine-2 ; 3 ; 4-tricarboxylic acid reacts only slowly with thionyl 
chloride j the product yields, with methyl alcohol, the hydrochloride of 
a dimethyl ester. Dimethyl pyridine-2 : 3 : 4-tricarboxylate readily 
gives a crystalline chloride, which with methyl alcohol produces tri¬ 
methyl pyridine-2 : 3 : 4 -tricarhoxylate, 0 5 NH 2 (C0 2 Me) 3 ; the latter 
compound crystallises in lustrous needles melting at 97°; the hydro¬ 
chloride forms hygroscopic needles melting at 68°. Triethyl pyridine- 
2 : 3 : L l-triearhoxylate, prepared in a similar manner from the diethyl 
ester, is an oil boiling and decomposing at 300—305° ; the hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in long, lustrous needles melting at 61°. 

K. J. P. O. 

Chloroiodohydroxyquinolin©. Basler Chemische Farrik 
(D.B.-P. 117767). — Chloroiodohydroxy quinoline, is prepared by digest¬ 
ing a potassium hydroxide solution of 5-chIoro -8-hydroxyquinoline with 
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a solution of iodine in potassium, iodide or a mixture of this salt with a 
hypochlorite ; it crystallises from glacial acetic acid in yellowish-brown 
needles, melts at 177—178°, and is very sparingly soluble in water or 
alcohol. G-. T. M. 


Conversion of Aminophenylpropiolic Acid into Kynurenic 
Acid and Allied Compounds. By Rudolf Camps (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2703—2718; Zeit. physiol. Chsm., 1901, 33, 390—411),— Formyl-o- 
aminoacetophenone, CHO*NH*C c H 4 *CO*GPI 3 , prepared by boiling 
o-aminoacetophenone with formic acid during 5 or 10 minutes only, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in -minute, colourless, glistening needles 
and melts at 79°. It is readily hydrolysed by boiling with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but when boiled with sodium hydroxide is converted into 
4-hydroxyquinoline, which was found to be identical with the kynurin 
first prepared by Schmiedeberg and Schulzen ( Annalen , 1872, 184, 
155) by heating Liebig 7 s kynurenic acid ( Annalen , 1853, 80, 125 


1858, 108, 354); 


C 6 H 4 < 


co-ch 3 

NH-CHO 


o 6 h 4 < 


■CO 




.C(0H):CH 

c#h ^n==6h- 


o- Aminoacetophenone (2 mols.) combines at the ordinary temperature 
with ethyl oxalate (1 mol.) to form an additive product, 0 22 tI 28 0 ( .N", 
which crystallises from light petroleum in pale yellowish, glistening 
needles, melts at 42°, and is decomposed by acids. When heated 
together at 150—160°, ethyloxalyl-o-aminoacetophenone , 
CH 3 ;CO*0 6 H 4 -NH*CO-CO 2 Et, 

results, and by crystallising from hot alcohol is" obtained in glistening 
needles melting at 128°. Under t*he action of sodium hydroxide, the 
oxalyl compound condenses to a 4c-hydroxyqmnoline-2-carboxylic acid, 


XT? crystallises from dilute acetic acid in 

JN-O’UOoH 

silky, felted needles, melts with liberation of carbon dioxide at 290°, 
and is converted into kynurin; the acid is isomeric with kynurenic 
acid, which must therefore be the 3-acid. 

Ethyl formyl-Q<tminophmylpropiolaie , OHO • NH • 0 (5 H 4 *0:0*00 2 Et, 
prepared by the action of formic acid on ethyl o-aminophenylpropiolate 
dissolved in ether, crystallises from alcohol in stout, colourless, silky 
needles, melts at 83°, and when boiled with sodium hydroxide in 
aqueous alcoholic solution is converted into kynurenic acid. 

Ethyl acetyl-a-aminophem/lpropiolate, NH A c* C G H 4 * C; O * CQ 2 Et, crystal¬ 
lises in minute needles, melts at 124°, and is converted by alkalis into 
2-hydroxy-4-methylquinoline, a substance melting at 22b°, and 
4-hydroxyquinaldine-3-car boxy lie acid, T, M. L. 


Preparation of 2 :4-Dihydroxy quinoline. Badische Anilin- 
& Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 117167).—A quantitative yield of 2:4- 
dihydroxyquinoline (y-hydroxycarbostyril) is obtained when an alkali, 
calcium, or barium salt of acetylanthranilic acid is heated at 280—300° 
with dry potassium hydroxide or a mixture of this reagent and 
quicklime (compare D.R.-P. 102894), G. T. M. 
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a-Dinitrophenylpyridine Chloride and the Product of its 
Transformation under the Influence of Alkali. By Leopold 
Spiegel (Ber., 1901, 34, 3021—3024. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 51).— 
[With Katzenellenbogen.] —This investigation, although still in¬ 
complete, affords additional evidence in support of the author's view 
regarding the constitution of the product, C u H 9 N 3 0 5 , obtained from 
a-dinitrophenylpyridine chloride by the action of alkalis. This sub¬ 
stance, when heated for some time with absolute alcohol, decomposes 
into pyridine and 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl ethyl ether; this behaviour is in 
accordance with the suggested constitutional formula, 

c c h 3 (no 2 ) 2 *c 5 hh 5 -oh. a. t. m. 

Condensation Products of Phenoxyacetic Acids -with 
o-Aminophenol. By Georg Cohn (J.pr.Chem., 1901, [ii], 64, 293—296. 
Compare this vol., i, 352).—Phenoxyacetic acid and its derivatives 
condense with o-aminophenol at 170° to form highly coloured products, 
from which l-phenoxymethylbenzoxazoles can be isolated. These 
substances readily dissolve in alkalis, the oxazole nucleus being broken 
and phenoxyacetaminophenols produced. Acids precipitate the benz- 
oxazole from the alkaline solution ; if the alkaline solution is boiled, 
the last mentioned compounds are resolved into o-aminophenol and the 
phenoxyaeetic acid. 

1 -Pkenoxymethylbenzoxazole, OPh*CH 2 * C^q ^C 6 H 4 , cry stall ises 
in needles and melts at 146—147°; 1-p -tolyloxymethylbenzoxazole 
C 6 H 4 Me*0*CH 2 *C^Q^>0 6 H 4 , melts at 142°—143°; 1-thymyloxymethyl- 

benzoxazole, CgHgMePr'O'CHo'C^Q^Cg^, crystallises in needles 

melting at 191—192; the carvacryloxy -compound forms leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 195—197°; \-guaiacyloxymethylbenzoxazole , 

OMe*O 0 H 4 -O*OH 2 *C<Q>C ( .H 4 , 
melts at 143—144°; 1 -eugenyloxymethylbenzoxazole, 
OMe-C 0 H 3 (O !t H 6 )-O-OH-C<^>O 0 H 4) 
crystallises in long needles melting at 111—113°. 

a-Waphthyloxymethylbenzoxazoh, C 10 H. r *O , OH" 2 *C'Cq^> 0 (J H 4 , melts 

at 220°, and the ft-naphthyl derivative at 204°. K. J. P. O. 

2 : 8-Dihydroxy-3 : 7-dimetbylacridine. Leopold Cassella 

(D.B/.-P. 120466).—2 : 8~Dihydroxy-3 : 7 -dimetkylcicridine, 

OH-O 6 H 2 Me<¥“>O 0 H 2 Me-OH, 

UH 

produced by condensing 4-amino-o-eresol with formaldehyde in the 
presence of dilute sulphuric acid, separates from water in orange- 
coloured crystals; it is slightly soluble in dilute acids, but readily 
dissolves in alkalis to an orange-yellow solution having an intense 
green fluorescence. Q, X. M. 

■ TMoacridone. Kalle & Co. (D.R.-P. 120586)^TMoacndone, 
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C 6 H 4 < s ^jj^ 0 6 H 4 , prepared by fusing acridine with sulphur at 200°, 

melts at 271°, and dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, yielding 
a crystalline hydrochloride. G. T. M. 

Acridine. I. By Albert Edinger and W. Arnold (/. pr, Chem ., 
1901, [ii], 04, 182—198. Compare this vol., i, 166).—On heating 
acridine with sulphur monoehloiude under pressure at 270—280°, 
a compound , C 13 HNC1 6 S 2 , is formed ; it crystallises in deep red, 
insoluble needles melting at 306° and is of neutral character, 

h-Thioacridol (5- thioacridone), 

CeH 4 <|^>C 0 H 4 or C B H 4 <^>C G H 4 , 

is produced when flowers of sulphur and acridine are heated under 
pressure at 190—195° and forms reddish-brown crystals melting at 
275°; it also crystallises, with H 2 0, in brownish-yellow needles and 
dissolves both in alkalis and acids, but not in solutions of carbonates; 
the hydrochloride crystallises in greenish-yellow needles, which rapidly 
lose hydrogen chloride. 5-Thioacridol is readily benzoylated by the 
Bchotten-Baumann method and forms a benzyl thioether with benzyl 
chloride, which by alcoholic hydrogen chloride is converted into 
acridone and benzyl mercaptan; with methyl iodide, a methyl thio¬ 
ether is obtained; oxidising agents produce acridone. From the 
solution of thioacridol in dilute nitric acid, ammonia precipitates a 
strongly basic substance containing sulphur; if the solution in nitric 
acid is heated, sulphuric acid and a mixture of acridone and nitrated 
acridone are formed. K. J. P. O. 

Preparation of Acridine Colouring Matters by means of 
Benzaldehyde. Badische Anilin- & Boda-Fabrik (D.R.-P, 118075), 
—2 : &-Dictmino- 3 : 7 -dimethyl- 5 -phenylacridine, 

npk 

NH 2 -C B H 2 M<^E>O tt H 2 Me-NH 2 , 

prepared by heating at 120—160° benzylidene-2 :4-toiylenediamine 
with a mixture of y>-taluidine and its hydrochloride, is a brown powder 
sparingly soluble in water. G. T. M, 

Condensation between /3-Naphthol, Aldehydes, and Amines. 
Ill By Mario Betti (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, ii, 170—184. Compare 
this voh, i, 81 and 611).—-The main bulk of the product obtained by 
the interaction of /3-naphthol with an amine and an aldehyde, consists of 
an oxazine derivative, but a secondary product is also formed, which, 
in the case of beozylamine, has been separated in quantity sufficient to 
allow of its properties being studied. The latter compound is formed 
from 1 mol each of /3-naphthol, aldehyde, and base, with the elimination 
of 1H 2 0; it gives a diacetyl derivative, and is perfectly analogous to the 
additive products obtained from aldehydoaminic bases and naphthols 
(compare Betti, this vol., i, 81). 

1 : $«Diphenyl~2~]>-iolyl-k : S-fi-naphthoisooxazine, 

<j)H:CH*C-<3 • OHPh * N* C 0 H 4 Me 

ch:ch-(3-ch:ch*c*o—— c iipu ’ 
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prepared from /3-napkthol, benzaldehyde, and jo-toluidine, separates 
from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum as a white, crystalline 
powder, which begins to turn yellow at 190° and melts at 205°; with 
ferric chloride solution, it gives no colour in the cold, but on wanning, 
the liquid becomes intensely reddish-violet 

1 : S-Diphenyl^-benzyl-b ; %f$-naphihoisooxazim t C 81 H 25 ON, obtained 
from /Tnaphthol, benzaldehyde, and benzylamine, is deposited from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum as a white, crystalline powder 
melting at 187°. It is not changed by cold ferric chloride solution, 
but on heating, the liquid assumes a ruby-red coloration, which dis¬ 
appears on cooling. It forms an acetyl compound, C sl H 24 ONAe, 
which separates in rosettes of small, white crystals melting at 190°; 
with ferric chloride, it behaves like the parent substance. 

Benzylidene-bejizylamim~fi~naphthol y CH 2 Plr NEC* CHPh* <VVOH, 
also obtained from /3-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and benzylamine, crys¬ 
tallises from, 90 per cent, alcohol in large, shining needles melting at 
145°. With cold ferric chloride solution, it gives a dark violet colora¬ 
tion. Its diacetyl derivative, C 28 H 25 0 3 N, is deposited from alcohol in 
yellow, spherical, crystalline aggregates melting at 166°; with ferric 
chloride solution, it gives no coloration, even on boiling. It reacts 
with benzaldehyde, giving 1 : 3-diphenyl-2-benzyl-4 : 2-/Tnaphthofso- 
oxazine. 

The interaction of /Tnaphthol, benzaldehyde, and amylamine gives 
rise to : 

(1) 1 : 3 -Diphenyl-2-amyl- 4 : S-fi-iiaphtkoisooxazine, C 20 H 29 O17, which 
separates from alcohol in small, rhomboidal crystals ; these melt at 
141° and with ferric chloride solution give, on warming, a reddish- 
violet coloration which disappears on cooling. 

(2) Benzylidene-amylmiine-fi-naphthol., O 6 H n , NH*CHPh*C 10 H 0 * OH, 
which crystallises from alcohol in long, white needles melting at 120°; 
with ferric chloride solution, it gives, in the cold, an intense dark 
violet coloration. 

1; 3-D iphenyl-%ethyl-b : S-fi-naphthoisooxazine, 0 2rt H 2Ji ON, obtained 
by the interaction of /Bnaphthol, benzaldehyde, and ethylamine, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in hard, sparkling scales melting at 146° and on 
boating with ferric chloride solution gives a red coloration, 

1 : %~Diphenyl~%methyl~b : 2- fi-naphtho i soozazine, C 25 H 21 ON, prepared 
from /Tnaplithol, benzaldehyde, and methyiamine, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish needles melting at 137° ; with ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, it gives a red coloration only on heating. T, M. P. 

Two 1STew Nitroaminodiphenylamines. By Preiumcm Kehiuiaio 
and G, Steiner (AVa, 1901,34, 3089—3092).—When heated for 7 hours 
at 170—180°, o-chioronitrobenzene condenses with w-phenylenedi- 
amine, forming 2~ntiro~3'~amz?iodiphenylamine ) which crystallises in long 
red needles from alcohol, melts at 112°, and forms a sutyhate crystal¬ 
lising in yellow needles or prisms ; the corresponding 2 :3 '-diamine* 
diphenylamine , obtained by the reduction of the nitre-compound, 
forms a colourless hydrochloride , which crystallises in concentric groups 
of needles. 

2"Mlro”T-amimdiphenylcwiim, obtained in small quantities along 
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with diaminophenazine and fluorindine by the condensation of o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene and o-phenylenediamine, crystallises in yellowish-red 
needles and melts at 103°, R. H. P. 

ISTitro-m-phenylenediaminesulphonic Acid. Badische Anilin¬ 
es Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 120345).—1 : 3-Dichloro-6-nitrobenzene-4:-sul- 
phonic acid , prepared by sulphonating na-dichlorobenzene with fuming 
sulphuric acid (23 per [cent. SO s ) and nitrating the product with a 
mixture of this acid and concentrated nitric acid, separates out from 
the mixture on the addition of water in pale yellow needles, 6-Nitro- 
1 : S-phenylenediamine-A-sulphonie acid> obtained by heating the dichloro- 
compound with 30 per cent, ammonia solution at 150°, crystallises 
from water in yellow, silky needles sparingly soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. The lead and potassium salts crystallise in yellow needles. 

G. T. M. 

Di-p-substituted Diphenylamine Derivatives with free Ortho¬ 
positions. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-P. 
117891. Compare D.R.-P. 112180).— Amino-j)-hy dr oxyphenyl-m- 

tolylamine, NIT 2 9 C 6 H 4 *NH*0 6 HgMe*OH, is readily prepared by 
condensing y>-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid with p-aminocresol, reducing 
the product, and heating the resulting aminosulphonic acid, 
KH 2 a CgH^SOgH)*NH* C 6 H 3 Me*0H, with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid; 
it crystallises in white needles melting at 166°. G. T, M. 

jp~Bihydroxydiphenyl-4 : 6-dinitro-1 : 3-phenylenediamine. 
Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 121211).—p -Dihydroxy- 
diphenyl-i ; 6-dinitro -1 ; 3-phenylenediamine , 

(N0 2 ) 2 C 6 H 2 (NH-C 6 H 4 -0H) 2 , 

produced by heating 1 :3-dichloro-4 ; 6-dinitrobenzene (1 mol.) and 
^-aminophenol (2 mols.) with sodium acetate and alcohol, crystallises 
in red plates and melts at 284—286°. Its disulphonic acid, 
(NO 2 ) 2 O 6 H 2 [NH*C 0 H 3 (OH)-SO 3 H] 2 , 

obtained by substituting for p-aminophenol its sulphonic acid, forms 
yellowish-red crystals soluble in water and precipitated by sbdium 
chloride. The corresponding dicarboxylic acid, 

(N O 2 ) 2 O 0 B 2 [NR* C C) H a (OH) *00 2 H] jj, 
prepared from aminosalicylic acid and 1 ; 3-dichloro-4 : 6-dinitrobenz¬ 
ene, is a yellow powder insoluble in water and only slightly soluble 
in alcohol, benzene, or glacial acetic acid. G. T. M. 

Oxygen Ethers of the Carbamides. Methyl- and Ethyl- 
isocarbamide. By Ralph H. McKee (Amer. Chem . J*., 1901, 20, 
209—264. Compare Stieglitz and McKee, Abstr., 1899, i, 594; 
1900, i, 340,431 ).—Phenylethylisocarbamide (ethyl iminophenylcarbamate ), 
KH 2 “C(OEt):NPh or NH:C(OEt)-NHPk, obtained by passing dry 
hydrogen chloride into a well-cooled alcoholic solution of phenyl- 
cyanamide, is a colourless liquid of amine-like odour, which boils at 
138—139*5° under 18 mm. pressure, does not solidify at - 15°, has 
n B 1*5575 at 23°, and is readily soluble in the usual organic solvents; 
it dissolves sparingly in water, forming a strongly alkaline solution. 
It is not affected by exposure to the air or by boiling water, but If 
heated with water in a sealed tube it is slowly decomposed. When 

% g 2 
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prepared from /3-napkbkol, benzaldehyde, and ^-toluidine, separates 
from a mixture of benzene and light' petroleum as a white, crystalline 
powder, which begins to turn yellow at 190° and melts at 205°; with 
ferric chloride solution, it gives no colour in the cold, but on warming, 
the liquid becomes intensely reddish-violet 

1 i %~Diphenyl-Z-benzyl-4i : 2- f3-nap7ithoi&GOxazine y C 31 H 25 ON, obtained 
from /3-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and benzylamine, is deposited from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum as a white, crystalline powder 
melting at 187°. It is not changed by cold ferric chloride solution, 
but on heating, the liquid assumes a ruby-red coloration, which dis¬ 
appears on cooling. It forms an acetyl compound, 0 81 H 24 0NAc, 
which separates in rosettes of small, white crystals melting at 190°; 
with ferric chloride, it behaves like the parent substance. 

Benzylidene-bemylamine-fi-naphthol , CH 2 Ph* NH'C HPh * CjoHg'OH, 
also obtained from /3-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and benzylamine, crys¬ 
tallises from 90 per cent, alcohol in large, shining needles melting at 
145°. With cold ferric chloride solution, it gives a dark violet colora¬ 
tion. Its diacetyl derivative, G 2S H 25 0 3 N, * s deposited from alcohol in 
yellow, spherical, crystalline aggregates melting at 166 °; with ferric 
chloride solution, it gives no coloration, even on boiling. It reacts 
with benzaldehyde, giving 1 : 3-diphenyl-2-benzyl-4 : 2-/3-naphthozso- 
oxazine. 

The interaction of /3-naphihol, benzaldehyde, and amylamine gives 
rise to : 

(1) 1 \Z-Diphenyl-%miyl^ : 2~/3-naphthowooxazine, 0 29 H 29 0hT, which 
separates from alcohol in small, rhomboidal crystals ; these melt at 
141° and with ferric chloride solution give, on warming, a reddish- 
violet coloration which disappears on cooling. 

(2) Benzylidene-aniylmnme-fi-naphthol, C 5 H u *NH*CHPh*C 10 IT 0 *OH, 
which crystallises from alcohol in long, white needles melting at 120°; 
with ferric chlpride solution, it gives, in the cold, an intense dark 
violet coloration. 

1: 3 ~Diphenyl-2-elhyl-4:: S-ft-mqrfithoisooxazine, obtained 

by the interaction of /2-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and ethylamine, crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in hard, sparkling scales melting at 146° and on 
heating with ferric chloride solution gives a red coloration. 

1 ; 3~Diphenyl~%methyBi : %fi~naphtho\%ooxazine, C. 25 H 21 ON, prepared 
from /3-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and methylamine, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish needles melting at 137°; with ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, it gives a red coloration only on heating. T, H. P. 

TwoNew Nitroaminodiphenylamines. By Feeidrich Xvehrmam 
and G. Steiner (Ber., 1901, 34 , 3089—3092).—When heated for 7 hours 
at 170—180°, 0 -chloronitrobenzene condenses with m-phenylenedi- 
amine, forming 2-?iitro~3'-miinod^henylamine, which crystallises in long 
red needles from alcohol, melts at 112°, and forms a sulphate crystal¬ 
lising in yellow needles or prisms; the corresponding 2 : 3'-diamino~ 
diphenylamine, obtained by the reduction of the niton-compound, 
forms a colourless hydrochloride , which crystallises in concentric groups 
of needles. 

2- Nitro-2 r -amimdiphenylamine , obtained in small quantities along 
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with diammophenazine and fluorindine by the condensation of o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene and o-phenylenediamine, crystallises in yellowish-red 
needles and melts at 103°. R. H. P. 

Nitro-m-phenylenediaminesulphonie Acid. Babische Anilin- 
& Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 120345).—1 : S-Dicldoro-b-nitrobenzene-k-sul- 
phonic acid, prepared by sulphonating ??z-dichlorobenzen© with fuming 
sulphuric acid (23 per [cent. S0 3 ) and nitrating the product with a 
mixture of this acid and concentrated nitric acid, separates out from 
the mixture on the addition of water in pale yellow needles. §-Fitro- 
1 : 3-phenylenediamineA-sulphoniG acid, obtained by heating the dichloro- 
compound with 30 per cent, ammonia solution at 150°, crystallises 
from water in yellow, silky needles sparingly soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. The lead and potassium salts crystallise in yellow needles. 

a. t. m. 

Di-jp-substituted Diphenylamine Derivatives with, free Ortho¬ 
positions. Farbwerke yorm. Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (D.R.-P. 
117891. Compare D.R.-P. 112180).— p-Amino ~ip~hydroxyphenyl-m- 
tolylamine, NH 2 *D 0 H 4 ’NH , C 8 H 3 Me , OH, is readily prepared by 
condensing ^-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid with ^-aminoeresol, reducing 
the product, and heating the resulting aminosulphonic acid, 
3STH 2 .CgHgCSOgH)*NH*C 6 H 3 Me*OH, with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid; 
it crystallises in white needles melting at 166°, Q-. T. M. 

jp-Bihydroxydiphenyl-4 : 6 - dinitro -1 : 3 - phenylenediamine. 
Babische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 121211).—p -Dihydroxy- 
diphenyl -4 ; 6-dinitro -1 : 3-pkenylenediamine , 

(N0 2 ) 2 C 6 H 2 (NH-G c H 4 -0H) 2 , 

produced by heating 1 :3-dichloro-4:6-dinitrobenzene (1 mol.) and 
jp-aminophenol (2 mols.) with sodium acetate and alcohol, crystallises 
in red plates and melts at 284—286°. Its disulphonic acid, 

(N 0 2 ) 2 C 6 H 2 [N li • C 0 H 3 (OH) * S0 3 H] 2 , 

obtained by substituting for p-aminophenol its sulphonic acid, forms 
yellowish-red crystals soluble in water and precipitated by sodium 
chloride. The corresponding dicarboxjlic acid, 

(RO 2 ) 2 C 0 H 2 [NH-C 0 H 8 (OH)-CO 2 H] 2 , 
prepared from aminosalicylic acid and 1 : 3-dichloro-4 : 6-dinitrobenz- 
ene, is a yellow powder insoluble in water and only slightly soluble 
in alcohol, benzene, or glacial acetic acid. GL T, M, 

Oxygen Ethers of the Carbamides. Methyl- and Ethyl-, 
^carbamide. By Ralph H. McKee ( Amer. Chem. J., 1901, 26, 
209—264. Compare Btieglitz and McKee, Abstr., 1899, i, 594; 
1900, l, 340,431).— Phenylethylisocarbamide (ethyl iminophenyl carbamate), 
KH 2 *C(OBt):KPh or KH:0(OEt)*KIIPh, obtained by passing dry 
hydrogen chloride into a well-cooled alcoholic solution of phenyl- 
cyanamide, is a colourless lit^ lid of amine-like odour, which boils at 
138—139*5° under 18 mm. pressure, does not solidify at - 15°, has 
n D 1*5575 at 23°, and is readily soluble in the usual organic solvents; 
it dissolves sparingly in water, forming a strongly alkaline solution. 
It is not affected by exposure to the air or by boiling water, but if 
heated with water in a sealed tube it is slowly decomposed. "When 

3 g 2 
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Heated with hydrogeo chloride, it yields ethyl chloride and phenylcarb* 
amide. The hydrochloride crystallises from water in groups of long 
needles and melts and decomposes at 110°. The platinichlovide forms 
dark yellow plates and melts and decomposes at 160°. 

Phenylguanidine does not possess the properties ascribed to it by 
Peuerlein (Abstr., 1880, 44). By heating a mixture of cyanamide, 
aniline hydrochloride, and alcohol in a sealed tube for 2| hours at 100°, 
it is obtained as a hygroscopic, crystalline solid, which melts at 66°, 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, and undergoes decomposition 
when strongly heated in a vacuum. The platinichloride melts and 
decomposes at 197—198°. The dibenzoyl derivative crystallises in 
needles and melts at 183*5°. The pierate melts at 221°. 

By the action of aniline on phenylethyksocarbamide at 175° in a 
sealed tube, phenylcarbamide, ethylaniline, and ethylamine are produced. 
When an ethereal solution of phenylethyksocarbamide is treated with 
benzoyl chloride, an oily mixture of two isomeric benzoyl derivatives is 
obtained, which slowly deposits slender prisms; when this oily 
mixture is heated with hydrochloric acid, ethyl chloride, benzoyl- 
phenylcarbamide, and benzanilide are formed. 

Phenylmethyli&ocarbamide (methyl phenyliminocarhamaie), 

N H: O(OMe) * N HPh, 

obtained by the action of hydrogen chloride on a solution of 
phenylcyanamide in methyl alcohol, boils at 124° under 10 mm,, 
133° under 15 mm,, and 140° under 23 mm. pressure; it forms a 
crystalline solid which melts at 46*5° and has a fishy odour and bitter 
taste. If it is heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, ethyl chloride 
and phenylcarbamide are produced. The hydrochloride melts and 
decomposes at 90°. The sulphate crystallises in plates and melts 
at 139°. By the action of benzoyl chloride on phenylmethykso- 
carbamide, two isomeric compounds are produced. The s -benzoyl 
derivative, !sfHBz*C(OMe)*NPh, is obtained as an oil which is 
decomposed by hydrogen chloride with formation of methyl chloride 
and s-benzoylphenylcarbamide; it yields salts with both bases 
and acids. The as -benzoyl derivative, 3SfBzPh*C(OMe)INH, is a 
crystalline solid which melts at 64—65°, and, like the s-derivative, 
forms potassium and silver salts; when heated with dry hydrogen chloride, 
methyl chloride is evolved and crystals of as- benzoylphenylcarbamide 
melting at 146° are produced. 2) ipkenylmethylmobiure% 
m NHPh*C(OMe):N*CO*NEPh, 

obtained by the action of phenylcarbimide on phenylmethykkocarbamide, 
is a crystalline substance which melts at 111° and is soluble in chloro¬ 
form, alcohol or etherwhen the hydrochloride is heated in a vacuum, 
methyl chloride and a-diphenylbiuret are produced. 
o-Tolylethyli&ocarbamide (ethyl o4olyliminocarbamate ), 
NH 2 -C(OEt):N-C 7 H 7 , 

obtained by the action of hydrogen chloride on an alcoholic solution of 
o-tolylcyanamide, boils at 144° under 19 mm. pressure and has not been 
solidified; it is decomposed by dry hydrogen chloride with formation 
of ethyl chloride and o-tolylcarbamide melting at 190°. The platini* 
chloride crystallises in hexagonal prisms and melts and decomposes at 177° 
When as-phenylmethylethykkocarbamide is heated with dilute hydro- 
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chloric acid, ethyl chloride and as-ph eny Imethylcarbamide are produced, 
together with some mebhylaniline and methylethyianiline. 

a~Diphenyl-a-methylethylisobmret, NPhMe*C(OEt);N*CO # NHPh, ob¬ 
tained by the action of phenylcarbimide on phenylmebhylethyKso- 
carbamide, melts at 115—116°, and when boiled with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid yields ethyl chloride and a-diphenyl-a-methylbiuret melt¬ 
ing at 101—102°. 

as- PhenyldimetJiyli&ocarbamide [methyl nminophenylmetJiyZcarhamate ), 
NPhMe*0(OMe)INH, boils at 120° under 11 mm. pressure. 

Benzoylmethylimcarbamide [methyl iminobenzoylcarbamate ), 

. NHBz-0(OMe):NH, 

crystallises in monoclinic prisms, melts at 76*5°, and has both basic 
and acidic properties; when it is heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
methyl chloride, benzoylcarbamide, benzoic^ acid, and methylamine 
are produced. 

JP h&nylmethylmobiuret [methyl phenylureidoiminqformate ), 
NHPh*CO'N:C(OMe)“NH 2 , 

obtained by the action of phenylcarbimide on methylzbocarbamide, 
crystallises in four-sided prisms, with blunt pyramidal ends and melts 
at 89*5—90° ; the hydrochloride melts and decomposes at 133°. When 
phenylmetbyKsobiuret is boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, methyl 
chloride is evolved and a ^phenylbiuret, which melts at 156—-156*5° and 
is soluble in alcohol or hot water, is produced. 

Ethyhsocarbamide hydrochloride melts at 123—-124°, evolving ethyl 
chloride. The platinichloride crystallises in four-sided, dark yellow 
plates and melts and decomposes at 178*5°. By the action of dilute 
hydrochloric acid on ethyhbocarbamide, ethyl chloride, carbamide, and 
a small quantity of ethylurethane are produced. 

Phenylethylmobiuret [ethyl phenylureidoiminoformate), 
hTHPh*CO*jSIH*C(OEt):NH, 

crystallises in monoclinic prisms, melts at 85'5—86°, and, when 
heated with dilute hydrochloric acid yields ethyl chloride and phenyl- 
biuret; the hydrochloride melts and decomposes at 141°. 

Comparative determinations of the hydrolysis of the hydrochlorides 
of ethyl iminobenzoate and phenyl ethyHsocarbamide show that the 
former is hydrolysed by water in approximately Nj 12 concentration 
to the extent of rather less than 1 per cent., whilst the hydrochlorides 
of phenylethyl- and phenyl met hyWsocarbamides are not hydrolysed at 
all at this concentration, and further that whilst ethyl iminobenzoate 
is a fairly strong base, easily undergoing ionisation, phenylethylw- 
carbamide is a still stronger base, the affinity constant of which is 
probably close to that of potassium or sodium hydroxide. E, Gr, 

Action of Halogens on Thiocarbamides. By A. Hugershoff 
[Ber», 1901, 34, 3130—3135).—Phenylcarbamide in chloroform solution 
interacts with bromine in its isodynamic form, SII*0(NH 2 )INPh, giving 
hydrogen bromide and carbaminophenyliminodisulphide tetrabromide 
(' bromocarbaminophenylbromomiinodisulphide ), S 2 [CBr(!N PI 2 ) * N Ph Br] 2 , 
which melts and decomposes at about 208°, gradually loses bromine on 
exposure to the air, and is reduced by sulphurous acid solution to 
mrbmiinophenyli?mnodisulphide i Sg[C(KHg)^Ph] 3 * this crystalli&O 
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from water in nacreous leaflets, melts at 128°, and yields a well- 
defined hydrochloride melting at 236° and a crystalline platinichloride. 
The tetrabromide dissolves in water, yielding a mixture of carbamino- 
phenyliminodisulphide and its Sromo-derivative, S 2 [C(NH 2 )• 1ST-C 6 H 4 Br] 2 , 
formed as follows. 


SJCBr(NH 2 )*NPhBr] 2 S 2 [CBr(NH 2 )-NH*C 6 H 4 Br] 2 -> 

" ' ^ ~ S 2 [C(NH 2 ,HBr):N-0 6 H 4 Br] 2 ; 

by a transformation common to the bromoamino-bases the hydro¬ 
bromide of the base forms white needles and melts at 261—263°. 

In alcoholic solution, phenylthiocarbamide yields with bromine a 
bromodiphenyldi-iminotetrahydro-l : 2 : A-ihiodiazole, 

C 6 H 4 Br-N< C(NH ^ 1 i rl>l1 or 0 6 H 4 Br-N< C ( NH )' 1 ?’ :E>h , 

6 4 S-C:NH’ 6 4 C(NH)-S 

which melts at 172° and yields a hydrobromide crystallising from water 
and melting at 242—244°. As this compound cannot be obtained by 
brommating carbaminophenyliminodisulphide in alcohol, the latter is 
obviously not an intermediate product in the action. W. A. D. 


Action of Bromine on Acetyldiphenylthiocarbamide in 
Chloroform Solution. By A. Hugershoff and W. Chr. Konig 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 3136—3142).—The action of bromine on acetyl¬ 
diphenylthiocarbamide in chloroform solution gives rise to hydrogen 
bromide and a nearly theoretical quantity of the bromide^ 
NPhBr-C(SBr 2 )-NPhAc, 

which forms orange-coloured crystals, melts and decomposes at 167°, 
and is converted by aqueous sodium hydroxide or sulphurous acid into 
the sulphoxide , HHPh*C(SO)*]tfPhAc ; the latter is remarkably stable 
and is not changed by alkaline lead hydroxide, mercuric oxide, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, alcoholic potassium hydroxide, or sodium 
amalgam. Water, unlike dilute alkali, converts the foregoing bromide 
into the bromosulphoxide 1 C 6 H 4 BrNH*C(SO)*NPhAe, the bromine of 
the bromophenylamino-radicle wandering into the phenyl nucleus 
(compare preceding abstract ); the product crystallises from alcohol in 
small, colourless needles, melts at 165° and is stable towards alkaline 
lead hydroxide, alkalis, and acids. W. A. D. 

Phenacylidenebenzamidine and some Homologues. By 
Franz Kunckell and E. Bauer (Ber., 1901, 34, 3024—3029. Com¬ 
pare this voh, i, 294).—Phenacylidenebenzamidine is a weak base and 
yields a hydrochloride , NHICPh*NICH*COPh,HCl, and a sulphate 
crystallising in needles and melting respectively at 310° and 193°; the 
platinichloride forms yellow crystals and decomposes on heating. The 
phenylhydrazone , EHICPInEICH-CPhIN-NHPh, melts at 181°; the 
silver derivative, NAgICPh*NIGH>COPh, formed by the interaction of 
the imino-base with ammoniacal silver nitrate, is a voluminous white 
precipitate, becoming dark on exposure to light. The ethiodide, 
C l7 H l7 ON 2 I, separates from alcoholic solutions in white crystals melting 
at 180°. 

p- Tolacylidenebenzamidine , NH.* CPh*N I OH I COC 6 H 4 Me, prepared 
from benzamidine and y>tolyl dibromomethyl ketone, crystallises from 
alcohol in whit© leaflets melting at 254°; the hydrochloride melts at 
316° and the phenylhydrazone at 176°; the platinichloride separates in 
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small crystals and decomposes without melting* The silver derivative 
is a white, insoluble, flocculent compound, the etModide forms white 
crystals melting at 218°; the latter substance, on treatment with a 
dilute alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, yields the ethyl deriv¬ 
ative, NEtI0Ph*NI0H*00*C 6 H 4 Me; this product, which, is also 
obtained by the action of ethyl iodide on the silver derivative, separates 
in white crystals and melts at 257°. 

Fhenacylidene-^tolenylamidine, !NTII0(0 6 H 4 Me)*NICH’*COPh, pro¬ 
duced by the interaction of jc-tolenylamidine and dibromoacetophenone 
in dry ether, forms white crystals melting at 220° ; the hydrochloride 
separates in white needles and melts at 111°. 

p- Tolacylidene-^tolenylamidine, NH*C(C 0 H 4 Me) *N*CB>CO* C 6 H 4 Me, 
prepared in a similar manner to the preceding base, melts at 240°. 

a t. m. 

Action of Benzamidine on Certain Aromatic Aldehydes. 
By Franz Kunokell and K Bauer (. Ber 1901, 34, 3029— 3032).— 
Benzylidenebenzamidine , NH*CPh*NICKPh, is readily obtained by 
adding benzaldehyde or benzylidene chloride to benzamidine dissolved 
in dry chloroform and then heating the mixture on the water-bath for 
2—3 hours ; it crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 175°, and yields 
a white, insoluble, silver derivative ; its hydrochloride melts at 274°. 

o-JIydroxybenzylidenebenzamidine , NHI OPh• NI OH* C G H 4 * OH, molts 
at 185°; its hydrochloride and platinichloride melt respectively at 155° 
and 215°, the silver derivative is a white, insoluble compound. Benzoyl- 
formaldehyde readily interacts with benzamidine, yielding the com¬ 
pound NH:CPh*CH*COPh. G. T. M. 

Hydroxyamidines. By Heinrich Ley (Ber., 1901, 34, 2620—2631. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 252).— afi-Diphenyl-y-benzylhydroxyamidine , 
HPh 1 CPh*N(C 7 H r )• OH (loc. cit ), which melts at 150°, possesses feeble 
acid properties and also somewhat stronger basic properties. The hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in sparingly soluble needles and melts and decom¬ 
poses at 194°. The aqueous solution has an acid reaction and it may be 
calculated from the electrical conductivity that this salt is hydrolysed in 
aqueous solution to four times the extent of aniline hydrochloride. The 
platinichloride forms brown, octahedral crystals and the cobalt and 
nickel salts are both crystalline. The mercury salt, Hg(C 20 H l7 ON 2 ) 2 , 
crystallises in yellow needles and is not decomposed by aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. It forms a double salt with mercuric acetate, 
Hg(C 20 H 1? ON 2 ) 2 ,Hg(O 2 H 8 O 2 ) 2 , 

which crystallises in light yellow needles melting at 142°. From a solu¬ 
tion of this salt, sodium hydroxide precipitates only the mercuric oxide 
corresponding with the mercuric acetate. It seems probable that the 
metallic compounds belong to two different types, the easily decom¬ 
posed sodium salt may have the formula NPh‘OPh*H(ONa)C 7 H (r , 
whilst the stable mercury salt probably contains the metal united to 

nitrogen, (C^H 7 *N^!hiCPh # HPh)Hg. The alcoholic solution of the 
amidine gives a blue coloration with ferric chloride and a greenish- 
black coloration with manganese acetate. The benzyl ether crystallises 
in small needles melting at 99° and gives no coloration with ferric 
chloride. On one occasion, a second product of benzylation was 
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obtained which melted at 163°. The fiery! ether, O 2(J H 10 OfN fi , is 
obtained by the action of picryl chloride in alcoholic solution and forms 
orange-red crystals with a green surface lustre, which melt and 
decompose suddenly at 130—131°. The chloroform solution exhibits 
a strong green fluorescence, whilst the alcoholic solution is only 
faintly fluorescent, and this behaviour appears to he characteristic 
of the hydroxyamidines. ft-Phenyl-a-o-tolyl-y-benzylhydroxyamidine 
foims a copper salt, (C 21 H 39 ON 2 ) 2 Cu, which crystallises in bronze 
col oured plates. fi-Phenyl-a-m-nitrophenyl-y-benzyUiydroxyamidine 
crystallises in golden coloured needles melting at 171° and shows all 
the characteristic reactions. The copper salt forms brownish-red 
plates, the cobalt salt crystallises in microscopic, brown needles, and the 
nickel salt is an orange-yellow, crystalline precipitate. Benzoyl - 
m-niiroaniUdeiminochloride, from which the foregoing hydroxyamidine is 
prepared, crystallises in tablets melting at 80—82°. 

p-Phenyhy-benzyl-oL^naphthylhydroxyamidine crystallises in yellow¬ 
ish needles melting at 175° and forms characteristic copper and cobalt 
salts. A. H. 

1:7-Diamino~2-hydroxynaphthalene. Leopold Cassella fa Go. 
(D. Jl.-P. 117298).—1 : 'l-Diamino-2-hydroxynaphthalene, prepared by 
reducing either the azo-compound, obtained by adding benzene- 
diazonium chloride to an alkaline solution of 7~ammo-/3-naphtbol, or 
the product of the action of nitrous acid on the same amino-compound, 
crystallises in lustrous leaflets melting at 220° and differs from the 
diaminonaphthol previously described (Abstr., 1890, 1424) in yielding 
a violet solution with nitrous acid, whereas the isomeride develops a 
reddish-brown coloration. G. T. M. 


[Diaminodiliydroxyantliraqninonesuiphonic Acid. ] Farben- 
farriken YORM. F. Bayer fa Co. (D.K.-P. 117892).—A diaminodi - 
hydroxyanthraquinonesulphonic acid having the following constitution, 
€H:0(NH 2 )*C*CO-C*C(OH)-C*SO s H . , , , , ,, 

ch:o(oh)-c-co-c-c(nh 2 ):ch ’ 18 prepared by sulphonatmg 

yi-diaminoanthrarufin (compare Schmidt and Gattermann, Abstr., 
1897, i, 197) with fuming sulphuric acid (5 per cent. SQ 3 ) or ehloro- 
sulphonic acid ; it is obtained as a dark powder sparingly soluble in 
cold water. The acid yields a well characterised pyridine salt and dyes 
wool blue either with or without a mordant. G. T, M. 


[p-Diaminochrysazinsulphonic Acid.] Farbenfabriken vorm. 
F. Bayer fa Co. (D.R.-P. 117893. Compare preceding abstract).— 

TV . , . ch:o(oh)"-c*oo*C‘C(oh)=ch ^ T> ^ 

^-DiaminochrysaziD, ( l,jj : ^ ( ^.^ )i iJ (compareD.il.-P. 

98639 and 100138), yields a monosulphonic > acid on treatment with 
fuming sulphuric acid; this substance dyes wool blue either with or 
without a mordant (compare Eng. Pat. 7291 of 1900), G. T. M. 


The Three Isomeric /3-Aminophenylbenziminoazoles. By Bon, 
Miklaszewski and Stefan von Niementowski (Per., 1901, 34, 
2953—-2974. Compare Abstr., 1899, i, 643),—The /3-aminophenyl- 
benziminoazoles are colourless crystalline compounds insoluble In 
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water, but readily soluble in organic media. They are decided bases, 
yielding well-defined salts with two equivalents of an acid, the 
nitrates and hydrochlorides being readily soluble in water or 
alcohol. The acetyl derivatives of the meta- and para-compounds 
do not yield cyclic di-anhydrides, and in this respect differ from the 
ortho-compound. Both acetyl and benzoyl derivatives are indifferent 
substances and only sparingly soluble in organic solvents. On 
treatment with alcoholic hydrogen sulphide, the m~ and £>-iminoazoles 
yield thiocarbamide derivatives, which are yellow in colour and soluble 
in alkalis. 

All three iminoazoles may be diazotised in strongly acid solution 
at 0°, and the diazo-salts thus obtained, when added to alkaline 
/3-naphthol solution, yield characteristic red dyes, and when reduced 
with stannous chloride, form yellow hydrazines soluble in alkalis 
and acids, but only sparingly so in organic solvents. These hydr¬ 
azines reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate but not Fehling’s solution, and 
yield hydrazones with aldehydes, ketones, and ketonic acids. 

m-Nitrobenzoyl-o-nilroanilide , N0 2 a C^H 4 *N H*CO*O c TT 4 *N O s , forms 
pale yellow needles .melting at 138°, dissolves in concentrated mineral 
acids, also in alkalis, and unlike the o-compound does not change colour 
on exposure to light. fi-m-Aminophenylbenziminoazole melts at 
251—252°; the hydrochloride , C 13 H n N 3 ,2HCl, foims prismatic crystals 
melting at 328°, the nitrate , C 13 H n N 3 ,UN0 3 , melts and decomposes at 

265—270°. The acetyl derivative, C 6 H 4 <^^>C-C G H 4 -NHAc, crys- 

tallises from alcohol in short, colourless needles melting at 288° and is 
only sparingly soluble in acetone, benzene, or toluene. The benzoyl 
derivative, C 20 H 15 ON 3 , forms compact crystals melting and decomposing 
at 139°. The thiocarbamide derivative, C 2 ^H 20 N 6 S, forms a yellow, 
amorphous mass. fl-Naphthol-(3-m-azophenylbenziminoazole, C 28 H 16 ON 4 , 
is a bright scarlet-red powder melting at 156—157° and insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alkalis. The isomeric o -compound forms a brick- 
red powder melting at 272°; this dye is not formed so readily as its 
two isomerides. 

/3-o -Hydrazinophenylbenziminoazole, C 6 H 4 <C^^^C*0 6 N 4 *EH*NH 2 , 

crystallises from alcohol in yellow, rhombic plates melting and decom¬ 
posing at 182° and is only sparingly soluble in ether or water; the hydro - 
chloride , C 13 H 12 bT 4 ,2HCl, forms yellow, glistening needles melting at 
248°, and t)he nitrate , with 2HN0 3 , dark brown prisms melting and 
decomposing at 136°, The isomeric m-hydrazino-com.poxm& forms yellow 
plates” melting between 245° and 258°, the hydrochloride melts at 
256—257°, and the nitrate decomposes and melts at 145°. 

p-Nitrobenzoyl-o-nitroanilide melts at 216°; Xym (this vol., i, 47) 
gives 219—220° as the melting point. The corresponding benzimino- 
azole melts at 240° (235—236° Kym) ; the hydrochloride , 

G ls H n hr 3 ,2H01, melts and decomposes at 348°, and the nitrate^ 
CjgHjjNgjHlSrOg, between 215° and 230°; the acetyl derivative crystal¬ 
lises in short, thick needles melting at 299 °; the benzoyl derivative 
forms rhombic plates or needles melting at 333 °; the thiocarbamide , 
G 2 uH 20 N 6 S, forms crystalline rods melting and decomposing at 
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236—237°. $-jS T ap?ithol-fi-^<izophenylbenziminoazoh crystallises in red 
needles melting at 297—298°. (3- p- Hydrazinophenijlbenzimmoazole melts 
and decomposes at 305°; the hydrochloride , with 2HC1, crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 190—191°. 

The following hydrazones have been prepared: 


(3- Phenylhenziminoazole hy&razone. 


Ortho. 

Bcnzaldehydc .f mclts R d “ com - 

J l poses at ISO 

f Decomposes be- 

Py runic acid .4 tween 120° and 

[ 180° 

( Pale yellow prisms, 
softens at 102” 
melts at about 
135°. 


Meta. Para. 

( Yellow crystals, 1 

softens at 170°, [Softens at 100°, de- 
begins to decom- j composes at 120° 
pose at 200°. J 

(Stout needles,S Yellow needles, 
J softens at 184°, I softens at 193°, 
j melts and decom- j decomposes at 
i poses at 195°. J 220°. 

(-Not definitely erys-S n b ins to 

| ai'ri 8 s' a ~> > “ 5 ** 

t 180°. 


u i. 

‘J 


148°. 


/3-8-Quinolinebenziminoazole (Abstr., 1899, i, 647) forms a hydro- 
chloride , C 16 H 31 N 3 ,2HC1, which crystallises in pale grey needles 
melting at 260°. /3-5-(or 7-) Quinolinebenziminoazole crystallises, with 

1H 2 0, in small needles, softens at 100—105°, and melts at 135—136° ; 
it dissolves readily in most organic solvents and in mineral acids ; the 
hydrochloride^ with 2HC3, softens at 229° and melts at 236°, the nitrate 
with 2HNO s , forms long needles melting and decomposing at 196°. 
$-6-Qmnolinebe?iziminoazole crystallises, with 1H 2 0, in pale grey needles 
melting at 105 °; the anhydrous compound melts at 218°, the hydro¬ 
chloride melts at ISO—181°, and the nitrate melts and decomposes at 
223—224°. J. J. S. 


Cyclic Carbamide© [Pyrimidines], Wilhelm Tkaube (D.B.-P. 
117922).— Cyanoacetylmethylcarbamide , produced by condensing cyano¬ 
ace tic acid and methylcarbamide in the presence of phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride, melts at 205°. Tminomalonylmethylcarbamide (i-imino-2 : 6- 

dioxy-l-methylpyrimidine), a colourless crys¬ 

talline substance resulting from a rearrangement of the preceding com¬ 
pound under the influence of solutions of the alkali hydroxides, decom¬ 
poses without melting and yields a purple isonitroso-d erivative, 
C 5 H g O s K 4 , on treatment with nitrous acid. Iminomcdonyldmiethyl 
carbamide ( 4-imino-2 : 6-dioxy-l : 3- dimethylpyrimidine ), 

COvnrj 

ou ^NMe-C(:NH)^ M 2 5 

crystallises from water and yields a purple isom'^reso-compound, 
C 0 H s O 3 lSr 4 (compare Mulder, Abstr., 1879, 618). GL T. M. 


4 :5-Dimethylpyrimidin©. By J ulius Schlenker (JBer., 1901, 84, 
2812—2829).—2 : 6-Bioxy-4:: 5-dimethylpyrimidine (4 :5-dimethyluracil), 
NH—CO—NH, . 7 

CO*OMe*CMe °^^ ne< ^ ^y heating iminodimethyluracil with hydro¬ 
chloric acid under pressure, crystallises in pointed rods, melts at 
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290°, can be distilled, and, when treated with phosphorus oxychloride, 
is converted into the corresponding 2 : 6-dickloro- 4 : 5-dimethylpyrimidine, 
which crystallises in long plates, melts at 70—71°, boils at 249—250°, 


and dissolves readily in most solvents, 4 : 5- Dimelhylpyrvmidme, 
2 $ _.QJ-J—]Sf 

CH>CMe*CJMe 5 °^ a * ne< ^ ^ rom the dichloro-compound by treatment 


with zinc dust and water, crystallises in needles melting at 3°, 
boils at 176*5—177°, has a quinoline-like odour, gives a neutral 
solution in water, and forms a yellow, crystalline platinichloride, 
(C 6 H 8 ]S r 2 ) 2 ,PtCl 4 , which melts and decomposes at 242—243°, an auri- 
chloride , C 6 H 8 N 2 ,AuC 1 3 , which crystallises in yellow needles and 
melts and decomposes at 120°, and a mercurichloride , 0 t5 H s hT 2 ,2Hg01 2 , 
which crystallises in needles and melts at 207°. When 4 : 5-dimethyl- 
pyrimidine is oxidised with an aqueous solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate, a monocarhoxylic acid (probably 5-methylpyrimidine-4-carb- 
oxylic acid) is obtained ; this crystallises in compact needles, melts 
at 190°, forms a copper salt which crystallises in rhombs and melts 
at 259—260°, and when heated above its melting point, yields a base 
(probably 5-methylpyrimidine), which melts at 15° and boils at 142°. 

6-Chloro-2-aminoA: 5-dimethylpyrimidine , obtained by treating imino- 
dimethyluracil with phosphorus oxychloride, crystallises in pointed 
rods, melts at 215—216°, dissolves in most warm solvents, and forms 
picrate, which crystallises in small yellow plates melting at 198°; a 
hydrochloride, in lustrous needles; a platinichloride, in yellowish-red 
needles melting at 250°; and an aurichloride , in long needles, melt¬ 
ing at 160°. 2-AminoS-thio-4:: 5-dimethylpyrimidine, obtained by 
treating the corresponding chloro-compound with potassium hydrogen 
sulphide, is a crystalline substance which sinters at 240° and finally 
melts at 270°; it forms a crystalline aurichloride , platinichloride , and 
pier ate. 2-Amino-§-anilino- 4 : 5-dimethylpyrimidine, obtained by treat¬ 
ing the chloro-compound with aniline, crystallises in compact pyramids 
melting at 202—203°, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride, auriehlor - 
ide, and a dichromate. The chloro-compound, when reduced with zinc 
dust and water, yields 2-amino-4c ; 5-dimethylpyrimidine , which separ¬ 
ates from aqueous solution in long needles, melts at 214—215°, and 
forms a hydrochloride , which crystallises in pointed needles ; a platmi¬ 
chloride, in small, reddish-yellow plates melting and decomposing at 
227°; an aurichloride, O 0 H 9 N 3 ,HAuC 1 4 , in long, yellow needles melt¬ 
ing at 112°, a gold salt, 0 6 H 9 N‘ 3 AuC 1 3 , as a red, amorphous powder, 
melting at 142°; a ferrocyanide in yellowish-white plates, and a 
pier ate melting at 250°. 

The isomeric 2-chloro-§-aminoA : 5-dimethylpyrimidine, obtained by 
treating the dichloro-compound with ammonia, crystallises from, alco¬ 
hol in pointed rods, melts at 182—183°, and forms a crystalline hydro¬ 
chloride, platinichloride, dichromate , and picrate. The corresponding 
2-tf/no-derivative crystallises in long needles, decomposes above 300°, 
and forms a crystalline hydrochloride, platinichloride , and picrate . 
6-Amino-2-anilinoA ; 5-dimethylpyrimidine crystallises in pointed scales, 
melts at 166°, forms a crystalline hydrochloride , which in aqueous 
solution gives crystalline precipitates with solutions of auric and 
platinic chlorides, potassium dichromate, and ferrocyanide, and picric 
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acid. 6-AminoA : 5 dimethylpyrimidine crystallises in compact rods, 
melts at 230°, forms a hydrochloride which crystallises in feathery 
forms and in aqueous solution gives crystalline precipitates with 
the solutions just mentioned. 

6-Hydroxy-i : 5- dimethylpyrimidine , obtained by treating the dichloro- 
eompound with hydriodic acid, crystallises from benzene in rhombic 
plates, melts at 204°, forms a hy dr iodide (which crystallises in yellow 
prismatic forms, sinters at 200°, and finally melts at 210°) and a 
crystalline aurichloride , platinichloride, and picrate. 6-Ghloro-^: 5-di- 
methylpyrimidine, obtained by treating the hydriodide with phosphorus 
oxychloride, crystallises in small, colourless rods, melts at 51°, boils at 
203°, and forms a crystalline aurichloride , ferrocyanide , and picrate , 
the corresponding 6-g/no-derivative crystallises in prismatic forms, 
softens at 200°, melts at 265°, and forms a crystalline hydrochlor¬ 
ide, aurichloride , platinichloride, dichromate, ferrocyanide, and picrate , 
and the 6-arcifmo-derivative crystallises in prismatic forms, melts at 
152°, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride, platinichloride, aurichloride , 
diclirornate, ferrocyanide, and picrate . 

2 : 6-Diamino -4 : 5 -dvmethylpyrimidine, obtained by the continued 
treatment of the 2 : 6-dichloro-compound with ammonia, crystallises 
in prisms, melts at 192°, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride and 
platinichloride , melting at 250°; the corresponding 2 : 6-dianilino - 
derivative crystallises in pointed prisms and melts at 133—134°; 
and the 2 : 6-tf^/wo-derivative crystallises in long rods and decom¬ 
poses above 300°, 4 : 5-Dimethyl-2 : 6-dimethoxypyrimidine, obtained 

by treating the dichloro-compound with sodium and methyl alcohol, 
crystallises in rhombic needles, melts at 39—40°, boils at 229°, and 
forms a crystalline platinichloride , aurichloride , and picrate , B, H. P. 

Synthesis of Alkyl Ketodihydroquinazolines from Anthranilic 
Acid. By August H. Gotthelf (J, Amer. Ghent. Soc 1901, 28, 
611—632. Compare Bogert and Gotthelf, Abstr., 1900, i, 412, 608). 

■—When anthranilic acid is heated with propionitrile in a sealed tube, 
2-ethyl-4-ketodihydroquinazoline is obtained in a yield amounting to 
22| per cent, of the theoretical; by the addition of propionic 
anhydride or propionic acid, the yield is increased to about 30 per cent. ; 
some propionylaniline is formed in each case. A mixture of anthranilic 
acid, acetonitrile, and propionic anhydride furnishes the ethylquin- 
azoline in a yield of 17 per cent.; the corresponding methyl compound 
is not produced in this reaction. %-Meihyl-%ethyl-i-ketodihydroquin~ 
azoline crystallises in long, colourless needles and melts at 121°. The 
hydrochloride crystallises in needles, and sublimes without melting. 
The sulphate melts at 240—241°, the picrate at 191—192°, the oxalate 
at 180—181°, and the nitrate and chromate melt and decompose at 
173—174° and 155° respectively; the platinichloride forms a red, 
crystalline powder. 

By the action of butyronitrile on anthranilic acid, 2-propyl-4-kefco- 
dihydroquinazoline melting at 199—200° is produced, butyramide also 
being formed; in presence of butyric anhydride, the yield is increased, 
whilst with butyric acid the same products are obtained together with 
some butyrylaniline. When a mixture of anthranilic acid, acetonitrile! 
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and butyric anhydride is heated, the propylquinazoline is produced 
together with another substance which is probably the corresponding 
methylquinazoline. §~Methyl-%propylA-kelodihydroquinazoline crystal¬ 
lises in long, colourless needles and melts at 77—78°. The hydro¬ 
chloride forms thin plates and sublimes without melting. The sulphate 
melts at 227—228°, the pier ate at 188—184°, and the oxalate at 
193—194°; the nitrate melts and decomposes at 159—160°, and the 
chromate gradually darkens above 150°. The platinichloride forms 
coarse, red crystals. 

When anthranilic acid, isobutyric anhydride, and propionitrile are 
heated together in a sealed tube, 2-i$opropyl-4-ketodihydroqumazoline 
is produced, but no ethylquinazoline is formed. If acetonitrile is 
used instead of propionitrile, the same quinazoiine is obtained bub in 
smaller yields; it melts at 231—232°, and probably exists in two 
forms. 2>-Methyl-%i&opropyl-k-ketodihydroquinazolim crystallises in long, 
silky needles and melts at 78—79°, The hydrochloride forms rectangular 
plates; the sulphate decomposes on heating, the picrate melts at 
213—214°; and the platinichloride is obtained in coarse, red crystals. 

By the action of isovaleronitrile on anthranilic acid, Z-i$obutyl-i- 


Jcetodihydroquinazoline , C 6 H 4 <^ 


■n=c*c 4 h ( 

'CONH 


9 , is produced in a yield of 5 


per cent. ; in the presence of isovaleric anhydride, the yield is increased 
to 35 per cent., isovalerylaniline and isovaleramide being simultaneously 
formed. It crystallises in small needles, melts at 194—195°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol or hot benzene, fairly so in ether or hob water, and 
very slightly so in cold water. The 3 -methyl^-isobutyl-k-Jcetodihydro- 
quinazoline forms colourless needles and melts at 68—69°; the hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in needles ; the sulphate melts at 228—229°; the 
picrate at 192°, and the oxalate at 204—205°; the nitrate and chromate 
decompose at 171—172° and 154° respectively. The platinichloride 
forms coarse, brown needles. 


When anthranilic acid is heated with isohexonitrile, 2-isoamyl-i- 
. C'OJEL, . .. 


ketodihydroquinazoline , C G H 4 <C 


CO-NK 


, is obtained in a yield of 


18 per cent. * in the presence of isohexoic acid, the yield is increased 
to 37 per cent., and isohexoylaniline and isohexoamide are simultaneously 
produced ; it crystallises in needles, melts at 184°, and is soluble in ether, 
alcohol, benzene, or hot water. Z-Methyl-^-imamyl-i-ketodikydroquin- 
azoline crystallises in small needles and melts at 40—41°. The hydro¬ 
chloride forms fine needles, the nitrate decomposes at 160—161°, and the 
iterate melts at 164-*-165°, 

The action of a nitrile on anthranilic acid in presence of the 
anhydride of a lower acid was investigated, with the following results. 
Propionitrile and acetic anhydride yield the methylquinazoline. iso- 
Hexonitrile and isobutyrie anhydride furnish the isopropylquinazoline 
with probably some iso amylquinazoline. With zsohexonitrile and 
butyric anhydride, the propylquinazoline is obtained together with 
another substance which is probably the isoamyl compound. 

The action of a nitrile on anthranilic acid in presence of a higher 
t acid was also examined. Acetonitrile and propionic acid yield a 
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mixture which probably consists of the methyl- and ethyl-quinazolines ; 
butyronitrile and decoic acid furnish the propylquinazoline, and with 
wohexonitrile and decoic acid the isoamylquinazoline Is produced. 

The action of a nitrile on anthranilie acid in presence of a lower 
acid gave the following results. Acetonitrile and formic acid yield 
formylanthranilic acid but no quinazoline ; a similar result was obtained 
with propionitrile and formic acid. isoHexonitrile and formic acid 
furnish a small quantity of the isoamylquinazoline, together with 
mhexoamide and a substance which is probably 4-ketodihydroquinazoline. 
faoHexonitrile and propionic acid yield the isoamylquinazoline. 

When anthranilie acid Is heated with butyric or isohexoic acid, no 
action tabes place, whilst with butyric or wovalerie anhydride the 
corresponding acylanthranilic acids are obtained, iso Voterylanthranilic 
acid crystallises from water in needles and melts at 110 — 111 0 . 

E. G. 

4: 4'-Diaminodiphenylamine-3'-sulphonic Acid. Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-P. 119009).— 4 : i'-Di- 
aminodiphenylamine-3'~sulp7ionic acid , prepared from 4:4'-diamino- 
diphenylamine-2 ; 3'-disulphonic acid by boiling the latter with 50 per 
cent, sulphuric acid, separates from the cooled solution In the form of 
the sulphate; the free acid forms silvery greyish-blue crystals 
sparingly soluble in water. 

The disulphonic acid employed in this reaction is obtained by con¬ 
densing chloro-y)-nitrobenzene- 0 -sulphonic acid with p-phenylenedi- 
aminesulphonic acid and reducing the resulting nitroamine. 

G. T. M. 

Carbodiphenylimide. By Carl Schall (J. pr. Chem 1901, [11], 
64, 261 —273. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 464). —On melting a mixture 
of carbodiphenylimide and benzoic acid, a monobenzoyldiphenyl- 
carbamide, NHPh*CO*!NBzPh, is formed; it crystallises in long 
needles melting at 129°, decomposes into phenylcarbimide and 
benzanilide on heating, and is probably identical with the compound 
obtained by Dains (Abstr., 1899, i, 593) from ethyl phenylimino- 
phenylcarbamat© and benzoyl chloride. 

Carbodiphenylimide can be obtained in a colloidal (y) form by 
treating the ordinary form (a) with insufficient benzene to dissolve it. 
The y-form is of gelatinous consistency and is reconverted into the 
ordinary variety by treatment with acetic acid. 

On removing sulphur from phenylcycfohexylthiocarbamide by 
mercuric oxide in the presence of boiling chloroform, an oil Is obtained 
which is probably a reduced carbodiphenylimide; on dissolving the 
oil in acetic acid, phenylc^cZohexylcarbamide (m. p. 180°) separates. 
From di-a-tetrahydronaphthylthiocarbamide by treatment with a-naph- 
thylamine and lead oxide in alcoholic solution, a derivative of a 
hydrated carbodi-a-naphthylimide, o.-naphthyldi-o.4etrahydronaphthyl~ 
guanidine , C 10 H 7 *NIC(NH , C 10 H U ) 2 , is obtained; it crystallises in 
short, microscopic prisms melting at 177 —179°. 

The author has obtained the triphenylthiotriazolone (m* p. 180°), 
which is formed from Weasel's dicarbo-base {loc. cit.) and carbon 
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disulphide, by the interaction of anilinodiphenylguanidine and ethyl 
trithiocarbonate, a fact which confirms the £ormula 3 

cs< SI> NHPh ’ 

for the thiotriazolone. K. J, P. O. 

The Fourteenth Isomeride of Rosinduline. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and Emil Ott (Ber., 1901, 34, 3092—3098).—4-Amino-l : 2- 
naphthaquinone condenses with 2 : 3'- and 2 : 4'~diammodiphenylamines, 
forming aminoisorosinduliues, from which, by treatment with nitrous 
acid, the fourteenth and fifteenth isomerides of rosinduline (isorosin- 
dulines) are obtained. 

The dihydrochloride of 2 :4tdiaminodiphenylam.ine crystallises in 
long, colourless prisms and condenses with 4-amino-1 :2-naphtha- 
quinone, forming 5 : 4 '-diaminophenyl-afimaphtkaphenazonium chloride ; 
when treated with acetic anhydride, this yields i'-acetylaminorosmdu - 
line and 5 : A!-diacetylaminorosinduline. The chloride of the monoacetyl 
compound crystallises in red laminse with a bronze-like lustre and the 
dichromate is an insoluble, scarlet, crystalline powder. The chloride of 
the diacetyl compound forms orange-yellow, leaf-like crystals with a 
golden-green iridescence, and the dichromate is a red, crystalline 
powder. The chloride of the monoacetyl compound, when treated with 
nitrous acid, yields acetylisorosinduline chloride , which is isolated by 
means of the additive compound with ferric chloride, forms golden- 
yellow, leaf-like crystals, and is easily converted into the dichromate , 
which is an- insoluble, red powder ; this acetyl compound, when treated 
with sulphuric acid and the resulting solution precipitated with 
sodium bromide, yields iso rosinduline (No. 14) (^'-mninophenylnaphtha- 
phenazonium bromide ), which is obtained as a reddish-brown, crystalline 
powder. R. H. P. 

The Fifteenth Isomeride of Rosinduline. By Friedrich 
Kehrmann and Paul NIjesch (Ber., 1901, 34, 3099—3104). —5 ; 3 '-Di~ 
aminophenyl-aft-naphthaphenazonium chloride, obtained by the condensa¬ 
tion of 4-amino-1 : 2-naphthaquinone with the hydrochloride of diamino- 
diphenylamine, crystallises in aggregates of dark-red needles and was 
only obtained pure by the hydrolysis of the diacetyl derivative, which 
forms a chloride (small, scarlet-red needles with a metallic lustre) and 
a dichromate (red, crystalline precipitate). The monoacetyl (3 '-acetyl- 
amino-) derivative, obtained when the diamino-chloride reacts witli 
acetic anhydride at the ordinary temperature, forms a chloride which 
shows a yellow and red fluorescence in alcoholic solution and crystal¬ 
lises in green, iridescent aggregates, and a dichromate, ydiich was 
obtained as a deep-red, crystalline precipitate. 

Acetylimrosindulinc (S' - acelylaminophenyl-aft-naphthaphenazonimn 
chloride), obtained when the chloride of the monoacetyl compound is 
treated with nitrous acid, is best purified by conversion into the 
bromide, which when hydrolysed with sulphuric acid yields the bromide 
of 3' -aminophenylnaphthaphenazonium (iso rosinduline No. 15), which 
is obtained as dark reddish-yellow crystals with a green, metallic 
lustre; the dichromate of the tsorosindulin© crystallises from water in 
lustrous golden-yellow laminae. 

The paper concludes with a comparison of the absorption spectra of 
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the salts of phenylnaphthaphenazonium and the fourteenth and fifteenth 
isomerldes of isorosinduline. R. H. P. 

Preparation of Hydroxytriasoles and their Snlphonic Acids. 
K. Oehler (D.R.-P. 119901).—Hydroxy triazoles can be prepared 
either by fusing the sulphonic acids of the triazoles with sodium 
hydroxide or by heating the compounds under pressure with a concen¬ 
trated solution of the alkali. G. T. M. 

Isomeric Anilinoguanidines. By Guido Pellijzzari and 
Cesare Kohcagliolo ( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, i, 513—526).—2 -Phenyl- 

hydrazine- 4- methylpyrimidone 9 NHPh*NH*C^^^^^CH, obtained 

by the condensation of anilinoguanidine and ethyl acetoacetate with 
elimination of water and alcohol, crystallises from alcohol in minute, 
white needles which have no definite melting point, but begin to 
redden at about 200° and decompose at about 230°; it is slightly 
soluble in water and exhibits both basic and acid functions. When 
heated under pressure with moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it is completely converted into phenylhydrazine and methyluracyl, a 
reaction which gives its constitution. Its hydrochloride , C n H 12 0N 4 ,2H01, 
separates in white needles, which redden at 200°, melt and de¬ 
compose at 220—230° and are moderately soluble in alcohol or water. 

Its dilromide, is deposited from 

acetic acid solution as a white, crystalline powder decomposing at 
220—222°; it dissolves in dilute potassium hydroxide but is insoluble 
in dilute acids. 

2~Phmylhydrazi'i%e-4:-methyl-5-ethylpyrimidone ) 

NHPh-NH-C<g^®>CEt, 

prepared from anilinoguanidine and ethyl ethylacetoacetate, crystallises 
from alcohol in spherical aggregates of slender needles, which soften at 
215° and melt at about 235°. 

2-P henylmethylliydrazme-i-methylpyrimidoiie, C 12 H 14 OH 4 , prepared 
from anilmomethylguanidine and ethyl acetoacetate, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in long, white needles melting at 192°; it is soluble in 
benzene or dilute acids or alkalis and gives a crystalline picrate and 
platini chloride. 

Aminophenylguanidine shows a behaviour quite different from that 
of its isomeride, as it contains a hydrazine group, by virtue of which 
it is able to form condensation products with aldehydes and ketones. 
Ethylideneaminophenylguanidine nitrate , 

0HM e :H-NPh'C(RH 2 ):NH,HH0 3 , 

obtained by the action of acetaldehyde on aminophenylguanidine 
nitrate, separates in small, white needles melting at 182°; it is soluble 
in water or alcohol and when boiled in acid solution is resolved into 
its components. 

Ghloralaminophenylguanidine nitrate , 

coi 3 -ch(oh)-nh-npii-c(nh 2 ):nh,hno3 > 

prepared from chloral and aminophenylguanidine nitrate, is deposited 
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from aqueous solution in slender, acicular crystals which melt at 130 
and are soluble in alcohol. 

The ethyl acetoacetate derivative of aminophenylguanidine nitrate , 
OOgEt-CHa-CMelN-NPh-qNHjJINHjHNOa, separates from water in 
short crystals melting at 160°. 5-. IminoA-phenyltriazolme , 

NPh< N ==? H 

obtained by the action of formic acid on aminophenylguanidine, 
separates in long, shining, white needles melting at 157°; it has basic 
properties, forming well-defined salts, and is very soluble in alcohol and 
to a less extent in water or, benzene. The picraie, C 8 H s N 4 ,0 G H 3 0 7 br 3 , 
crystallises from water in silky, yellow needles melting at 175°, whilst 
the platinichloride , (C s H 8 N 4 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , melts at 197°. T. H. P. 

Compounds of Aminophenylguanidine with Aldehydes and 
Ketones. By Guido Pellizzari and E. Eickards (i Gazzeita , 1901, 
31, i, 526—536).—The possibility of employing aminophenylguanidine 
as a reagent for the characterisation of aldehydes and ketones has been 
studied by the authors. With all the aldehydes tried, characteristic 
compounds were obtained, but this was only the case with a few of the 
ketones to which the test was applied. The aminophenylguanidine 
was employed in the form of nitrate, the condensation products 
obtained being described below. 

Furfurylideneaminophenylguanidme nitrate , 

0 4 0H 3 *CH:N*NPh-C(NH 2 ):]SrH,HN0g, 
crystallises from alcohol in transparent, colourless prisms which melt 
and decompose at 171° and dissolve in water and to a less extent in 
chloroform, benzene, or ether. The corresponding pier ate, 
C 12 H 12 0N 4 ,C c ff 3 0 7 N 3 , 

crystallises from alcohol in needles which melt and decompose at 218°. 
The platinichloride , (O 12 H 12 ON 4 ) 2 H 2 PtCl 0 , separates in small, orange- 
yellow crystals melting and decomposing at 207°. 

o-IIydroxybenz ylideneaminophen ylguanidim nitrate, 

OH * 0 G H 4 * C HIN • NPh • C (NH 2 ) I NEE,HEO s , 
crystallises from alcohol in shining plates which melt and decompose at 
207—208° and are moderately soluble in water; under the influence of 
light, it becomes reddish-yellow. The picrate, c 14 h 14 on 1! c 0 h 3 o 7 f 3> 
separates from alcohol in slender, yellow needles which melt and de¬ 
compose at 254° and are moderately soluble in water. The platini¬ 
chloride, (C 14 H 14 ON 4 ) 2 , H 2 PtCl G , forms orange-yellow needles melting at 
220—221° and is slightly soluble in water or alcohol. 

m-Nitrobenzylideneaminophenylguanidine nitrate , 

N0 2 'C G H 4 *CH:E*HPb'C(NH 2 ):HH,HN0 3 , 
crystallises from alcohol in small, white needles which melt and decom¬ 
pose at 199° and are readily soluble in water. The corresponding 
pier ate separates from alcohol in golden-yellow needles melting and 
decomposing at 250° and dissolving slightly in water. 

Vanillideneaminophenylguanidine piarate, 

OMe* C 6 H 3 (OH) * CH: N * NPh • C(NH 2 ):HH,C 6 H 3 0 7 H s , 
crystallises from alcohol in needles which melt and decompose at 234° 
and are slightly soluble in water. 

YOL. lxxx. i. 3 h 
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GiirylMeneaminophenylgitanidine \citralammopliemjlgnanidine\n%trate, 
CMe 2 ‘OH* OH 2 • OH a • OMe I OH* OH: N • NPh • 0(N Ii 2 ) IN H, HNO ;i , separ¬ 
ates "from dilute alcohol in white crystals which soften at 110° 
and melt completely at about 120 °; it is very soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, or chloroform and to a less extent in water. The picrate 
crystallises from alcohol in shining, yellow scales melting and decom¬ 
posing at 166—170° and dissolving slightly in water. The fact that 
these compounds have indefinite melting points is possibly due to their 
existence in two isomeric modifications, similar to those obtained by 
Tiemann in the case of the semicarbazones. 

Methylbenzylideneaminophenylguanidine [yicetoplienoneaminophcnyl- 
guanidim ] nitrate , CMePlubJ’*NPh*0(lSrH 2 )lNH,HNO B , is deposited 
from alcohol in shining, flattened crystals melting and decom¬ 
posing at 181° and is slightly soluble in alcohol. The pier ate separ¬ 
ates from alcohol in yellow crystals which melt and decompose at 
220 — 221 °. 

With glyoxal, aminophenylguanidine gives a crystalline compound 
which was not further investigated; with dextrose, lactose, benzo- 
phenone, <fcc., no condensation products could be obtained. 

T. H. P. 

3-AlkylxantMne Derivatives. O. F. Boehrxnger & Sons (D.B.-P. 
120437).—Uramil, when condensed with alkyl and aryl thiocarbimides, 
yields alkylthio-i//-uric acids; these compounds, when heated with 
hydrochloric acid, give rise to 3-alkylthiouric acids, which by the action 
of nitrous acid are transformed into 3-alkylxanthines. 

MeihyltMo-ip-urio acid, CO<^;°q>OH-NH-CS-NHM 0 , produced 

from uramil and methyl thiocarbimide in the presence of potassium 
hydroxide, crystallises in lustrous leaflets with 1H 9 0 and melts at 

NH*ro*rH_1ST 

110°. 3 -Methylthiouric acid, obtained by 

heating it with 5 per cent hydrochloric acid, is slightly soluble in 
water or alcohol and yields an amorphous silver salt. 3 -MeiJiylmnihvm 
is formed from the latter acid by the action of sodium nitrite and 
hydrochloric acid ; it crystallises from water in needles melting at 384°. 

3-Phenylthio-\j/-uric acid , a crystalline compound sparingly soluble in 
■alcohol or water, yields successively 3 -phenylthiourie acid and 3 -phenyl- 
xanthine, the latter compound crystallising in lustrous leaflets and 
melting at 337°. 

3-Etliylxanihinc crystallises in lamellse, ’and 3 -benzylxanthine in 
four-sided plates; these bases melt respectively at 360° and 342°. 

G, T. M. 

* ^ Tetrazol©. By Martin Freund and Th. Paradies (Ber. } 1901, 34, 
3110—3122 ).—Methyllhiosemicarbazide hydriodide } prepared by treating 
thiosemicarbazide with methyl iodide, is a crystalline soluble salt 
which sinters at 136°, melts at 140°, and when treated with nitrous 

acid yields methylmercaptotetrazoh, ^; this crystallises 

in rhombic prisms, sinters at 144°, melts and decomposes at 151°, 
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forms characteristic silver and copper salts and, when oxidised with 
potassium permanganate, yields the corresponding sulphom , which 
crystallises like ice flowers, sinters at 110°, melts at 120°, and forms 
characteristic potassium and silver salts. 

Tetrazoleihiol, obtained by the action of kydriodic 


acid on methyl mercaptotetrazole, crystallises in white needles melting and 
decomposing at 205°, forms a sodium 'salt crystallising with 1JTX 2 0, and 
when treated with dilute nitric acid, yields tetrazole. Tetmzolesulphonic 
acid , obtained by oxidising the thiol with nitric acid, is a syrup; it forms 
definite silver , lead , and barium salts, and when fused with potassium 


hydroxide yields tetrazolol , ji, which crystallises from 


water, melts at 254°, and forms the silver salt, CN^Ag'OAg. 

Phenylmercaptotetrazole (from 4-phenylthiosemicarbazide and 
nitrous acid), when oxidised with chromic acid, yields the 


phenyltetrazole , 


HC< 


N-N 

NPhvN’ 


which melts at 65-—66°, the isomeride 


an oil (see Abstr., 1894, i, 53); this phenyl¬ 


tetrazole forms a mononitro- derivative which melts and decomposes 
at 205°, and when reduced yields the corresponding amwzo-compound 
which crystallises in silky needles, melts at 155°, and when oxidised 
yields tetrazole. 

These researches support the view that tetrazole is a tautomeric 
substance, the tautomerism being destroyed by the substitution of the 
hydrogen atom by a phenyl group. R. H. P. 


a-Disubstituted Biguanides and Guanamines. By W. Cramer 
(Ber 1901, 34, 2594—2603).—An alcoholic solution of guanidine, 
NH 2 * C(RH) *NH 2 , is obtained readily by mixing equivalent amounts 
of guanidine hydrochloride and sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution, 
and filtering from the precipitated sodium chloride. When this is 
mixed with an alcoholic solution of a disubstituted thiocarbamide, 


CS(NHR) 2 , and the whole heated with precipitated mercuric oxide, and 
filtered from the mercuric sulphide formed, an a-disubstituted (compare 
Emieh, Abstr., 1891,1180) biguanide , C(NH) *NH> 0(NR)*NHR, 

or C(NH 2 )^N* O(NR) *NHR, a monoacid base with basic properties, 
crystallises from the filtrate as it cools. If this is digested at 100° 
with benzoic anhydride in alcoholic solution, it is converted into a 
dibenzoyl derivative, If it is boiled with excess of anhydrous formic 
acid, it condenses to a disubstituted formoguanamine, 


C(NH)\ or 0(NH 2 ) 

' jfl %R'C(NEr JNa ’ or 0±iX 'NR-C(NB,)^ JN 
(compare Bamberger and Dieckmann, Abstr., 1892, 736), a monoacid 
base which can be precipitated from solution by ammonia. If acetic 
anhydride is used instead of formic acid, the* product is the acetyl 

derivative of a disubstituted acetoguanamine , 

The following substances were prepared; the numbers are melting 


3 h 2 
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points:— Biphenyl derivatives (R = Ph): biguanide, 167° ; hydrochloride, 
234—235°; plalinichloride, nitrate, 216° (not 321°, Bamberger, Abstr., 
1881 , 43); dibenzoyl derivative, yellow, 162°. Formogucmamine, 
yellowish, 206° ; plalinichloride , yellow. Acctylacetoguanamme , yel¬ 
lowish, 217°.— Di-o-tolyl derivatives (ft « C 6 H 4 Me) : biguanide, 178°; 
hydrochloride, 245°. Fonnoguanamine , 255°. Acetylacetoguanamme, 191°, 
— JDi-p-tolyl derivatives (R = C 6 H 4 Me): biguanide , 140°, crystallised with 
lEtOH, 90°; nitrate, 218°. Formogucmamine , 222°.—: 2 : A-xylyl 
derivatives (R = 0 G H 3 M© 2 ,the dithiocarhccmide melts at 152°) ; biguanide, 
oily ; hydrochloride, crystalline ; nitrate, 203°. 

Several disubstituted biguanides with different substituting groups 
were also prepared. a-Phenylethylbiguanide melts at 131 —132°. By 
treating guanylphenylthioearbamide with silver nitrate in the presence 
of 1:2: 4-xylidine or o-anisidine. there were obtained respectively 
1:2: ^-xylylpkenylbiguanide, pasty ; nitrate , 204° ; and o -anisylphenyl- 
biguanide, pasty ; nitrate , 206°. C. F. B. 


Researches on G-uanazole. By Guido Pellizzarx and Cesare 
Rgncagliolo (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 477—513. Compare Abstr., 
1892, 356, and 1894, i, 517).—The following derivatives of phenyl¬ 
guanazole (Joe. cit.) have been prepared:— Acetylphenylguanazole, 
C i0 H n ON 5 , crystallises from water in elongated, flat prisms containing 
1H 2 0 and melts at 244°; it is moderately soluble in alcohol, is hydro¬ 
lysed readily by bases or acids, and loses its water of crystallisation in 
the air, the crystals becoming opaque, Diaceiylphenylguanazole , 
G 3 2 H i 3 0 2 1NT 5 > separates from alcohol in small, white crystals, from 
water in transparent, white prisms melting at 212°, and from very 
dilute acetic acid in silky needles containing 4H 2 0 ; on boiling with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, it loses acetic acid, yielding phenylguanazole 
hydrochloride. Tetra-acetylphenylguanazole , C 16 H ll7 Q 4 N 5 , obtained by 
boiling the diacetyl compound in a reflux apparatus with acetic anhy¬ 
dride, separates on the addition of a little alcohol in small needles 
which melt at 157° and when crystallised from water lose two acetyl 
residues, giving the preceding compound, Phenylguanazole hence con¬ 
tains 4 replaceable hydrogen atoms. Benzylidenephenylguanazole , 
0 15 IX 13 N 5 , obtained by the action of benzaldehyde on phenylguanazole, 
separates from, alcohol in crystals melting at 228° and is slightly 
soluble in ether, benzene, or chloroform ; dilute mineral acids decom¬ 
pose it in the cold, giving benzaldehyde and the corresponding salt of 
phenylguanazole. Ffiirosophenylguanazole , C 8 H s OJSr 6J is an orange- 
yellow, unstable powder which melts at 247° and with sulphuric acid 
and phenol gives Liebermann’s reaction, With methyl iodide, phenyl¬ 
guanazole gives the hydriodide of the phenylmethylguanazole which 
has been already obtained (loo. cit) by the action of dicyanodi- 
amide on hydrazomethylphenyl hydrochloride and has the constitution 


OQSH)^ 

— a*™ 


OINH 


this fact tends to confirm the iminic formula 


for phenylguanazole. Phenylguanazole platinichloride (loc. cit.) does 
not lose hydrogen chloride when boiled with water, a fact explained by 
the absence in the nucleus of double bonds. 
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Iminourazole , JL?™, which represents an intermediate 


compound between urazole and guanazole, is obtained either by the 
interaction of clicyanodiamidine hydrochloride on hydrazine mono- 
hydrochloride or by the action of carbamide on aminoguanidine hydro¬ 
chloride. It separates from very dilute acetic acid in small* white* 
acicular crystals melting at 285°, shows slight acid and basic pro¬ 
perties, reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate, and gives a red coloration 
with ferric chloride. JDiacetyliminoumzole , 0 6 H s 0 3 hT 4 , crystallises 
from alcohol in small, silky needles melting at above ' 300°; its 


probable constitution 


NAc< C0 “? H 

^IAc'CINH’ 


Fhenyliminourazole , 


NPh< 


COHNTH 

nh-c:nh j 


obtained (1) by the action of carbamide on phenyl- 


aminoguanidine hydrochloride, (2) by the interaction of dieyanodi- 
amidine and phenylhydrazine, or (3) by heating phenylguanazole with 
potassium hydroxide solution in an autoclave, separates from water in 
small, shining, acicular crystals melting at 272° ; it exhibits faint acid 
and basic properties, and forms a crystalline silver salt, C s H^ON 4 Ag, 
and a hydrochloride , C 8 H S 0N 4 ,HC1 -1- H 2 0, separating in white, acicular 
crystals. 

Guanazole may be regarded as a symmetrical secondary hydrazine 
and as such it is capable of condensing with dicyanodiamide, forming a 
compound, guanazoguanazole, containing two guanazole rings in the 
molecule. The replacement of one or more of the four imino-groups in 
guanazoguanazole by oxygen atoms leads to the production of other 
condensed molecules; such of these compounds as have been prepared 
are described below. 


Guanazoguanazole , A obtained by the 

0(NH)*N‘C(]SrH)^ 

action of guanazole hydrochloride on dicyanodiamide, or, better, by the 
interaction of 2 mols. of dicyanodiamide and 1 mol. of a hydrazine salt, 
crystallises from alcohol in small, shining plates, which, when heated on 
platinum, do not melt but gradually disappear without carbonising; 
when heated in a glass tube, it sublimes in the form of small, acicular 
crystals; it is slightly soluble in water and shows distinct basic func¬ 
tions. The hydrochloride is unstable; the flatinichloride^ with 2H 2 0, 
forms small, orange prisms; the pier ale, O 4 H 0 N 8 ,C 6 H 8 O^K 3 , separates 
from water in spheroidal aggregates of crystals which melt and de¬ 
compose at above 270° and are slightly soluble in alcohol; with silver 
nitrate, it forms a double compound, C 4 H 6 N 8 ,AgN0 3 , obtained as a 
white precipitate. The diacetyl derivative, C 4 H 4 N 8 Ac 2 , and the triacetyl 
derivative, C 4 H 3 H 8 Ac 3 , obtained as a white powder, are insoluble in 
water and melt and decompose at a high temperature. 

Iminoumzoguanazole , obtained by 

dissolving guanazoguanazole in water containing just the requisite 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, and boiling the solution in a reflux 
apparatus until a small portion completely dissolves in potassium 
hydroxide solution, forms a white, crystalline powder insoluble in water, 
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It shows faintly basic properties, yielding with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid spheroidal crystalline aggregates of a hydrochloride which 
is decomposed by water or even in the air; it gives no picrate nr 
platiBichloride. Its acid properties are more marked, as it dissolves 
readily in potassium hydroxide solution, from which it is precipitated 
by acids. 

Ur moguanazole , 

action of molecular proportions of urazole and dicyanodiamide, or of 
guanazole and biuret, forms a white powder which is insoluble in 
water or alcohol and when heated in a small tube sublimes and par¬ 
tially decomposes with evolution of ammonia. In this compound, the 
basic properties have entirely disappeared, but the acid properties 
have become more marked. 


NH <C(NH)4-C0> NH ’ prepared bjr the inter ' 


Iminourazoiminourazole, obtained by 

the action of excess of dicyanodiamidine hydrochloride on hydrazine 
hydrochloride, separates from aqueous acetic acid as a white, indis¬ 
tinctly crystalline, infusible powder, which when heated on platinum 
does not melt but slowly disappears with formation of fumes. 


a rNaphthylguanazole, 6*NIX* 


prepared from mole¬ 
cular proportions of dicyanodiamide and a-naphthylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride, is deposited from aqueous solution in white, acicular crystals 
melting at 230°; it has well-defined basic properties, forming well 
crystallised salts with acids. Its hydrochloride crystallises from 
alcohol in white prisms, which melt at 273° and dissolve readily in 
water. It gives a fiocculent, yellow platinichloride and a well crys¬ 
tallised picrate. 

The authors propose a new method of nomenclature for guanazole 

.CHIN 


and similar compounds, taking 1:2:4-triazole, NH<? 


N—OB? 


the fundamental nucleus. The names of the compounds described in 
this paper would then become : guanazole, 3 :5-di-iminotriazolidine ; 
phenyl guanazole and the other mono-substituted guanazoles, 1-phenyl- 
3 ; 5-di-iminotriazolidine ; phenylmethylguanazole, 1 -phenyl-2• methyl- 
3 :5-di-iminotriazolidm©; iminourazole, 3 : 5-iminotriazolidone ; phenyl- 
iminourazole, 1 -phenyl-3-imino-5-triazolidone; gtianazoguanazole, 3:5- 
di-iminotriazolidinyl-3 : 5-cli-iminotriazolidine ; iminourazoguanazole, 
3 : 5-iminotriazolidone; urazoguanazole, 3 :5-triazolidonyl-3 : 5-diimino- 
triazolidine; iminourazoiminourazole, 3:5-iminotriazolidonyl-3:5-imino- 
triazolidone. T. H. P, 


Two Modifications of Benzene-4-azoresorcinol and the Con¬ 
stitution of the Hydroxyazo-compounds. By William R. Orn- 
dorff and E. D. Thebaud (Amer. Chem. J. } 1901, 20, 159—166. Com¬ 
pare Will and Pukall, Abstr., 1887, 660, and Goldschmidt and Poliak, 
Abstr,, 1892, 974).—Diacetylbenzene-4-azoresorcinol, which is formu- 

lated by Goldschmidt and Poliak as OAc-C<^iP C Q>0:N*NAcPh, 
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reacts with phenylhydrazine to form a phenylhydrazone which crystal¬ 
lises from benzene in deep-red granules and melts at 163°; when 
hydrolysed, it gives the bisphenylhydmzom of 4-hydroxy-l : 2-benzo- 


OH-C=CH-C:N*NHPh _ . , 

quxnone, i » winch crystallises from dilute 

OJnLa Oxj_* v/ • JN ® IN JcijL ii 

acetic acid in dark red needles and melts sharply at 160°. 

The monomethyl ether of 2 : 4-bisbenzeneazoresorcinol, 


CH<ggS:gg.g)>O.OM., 

prepared by the action of diazobenzene chloride on resorcinol mono¬ 
methyl ether, crystallises from a mixture of chloroform and alcohol 
in short, red needles and melts at 189—190°. 

Benzeneazoresorcinol monomethyl ether was found to melt at 123°; 
Will (Abstr., 1888, 457) gives 114° as the melting point. T. M. L. 


Sulphonated Hydroxyazo-colouring Matters and their 'Salts. 
By Paul Sisley {Bull. Soc. Chim 1901, [iii], 25, 862—877).— 
Orange-II, SO 3 Na , C 6 H" 4 *lT 2 -O 10 H f; *OH, is a very stable substance, the 
sodium being eliminated only by boiling with a large excess of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. The product thus obtained crystallises in. 
reddish-brown needles and is a powerful acid, readily decomposing 
sodium chloride or sulphate with the precipitation of Orange-II. 
Chrysoin, S 0 3 hra # C G II 4 # N 2 # C 6 H 3 ( 0 H) 2 , is more easily decomposed than 
Orange-II; the free acid forms small, steel-grey crystals and also has 
the power of decomposing metallic salts. Crystal-Ponceau, or Ponceau- 
6R, C 10 H, r , ‘F 2 *C 10 H 4 (SO 3 Na) 2 *OH, is only decomposed by heating with 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the free acid thus obtained forms small, 
red crystals and decomposes sodium hydrogen sulphate or phosphate 
in the cold. The powerful acid properties of these colouring matters 
afford a means of preparing a number of metallic salts, which are 
described in detail in the paper. N. L. 

Action of Sodium and of Hydroxylamin© on Ethyl Oyano- 
acetat© Phenylhydrazone and the Sythesis of Ethyl Cyano- 
oxalacetate. By Corrado Bertini ( Gazzetta , 1901, 81, i, 578—588). 
—The y-phenylhydrazone of ethyl cyanoacetate (Weissbach, Abstr., 
1898, i, 366), on treatment with aqueous alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
and subsequent precipitation with hydrochloride acid, behaves similarly 
to the /^compound (Kriickeberg, Abstr., 1894, i, 369) in being trans¬ 
formed into the corresponding a-phenylhydrazine. In studying the 
further hydrolysing action of an alcoholic solution of sodium on these 
compounds, the author has hence confined himself to the a-derivative. 
When this compound is heated on the water-bath for an hour with 
an alcoholic solution of a molecular proportion of sodium, the addition 
of hydrochloric acid precipitates two substances; 

(1) Cyanoacetic acid phenylhydrazone, C0 2 H• C(CN) IN*NHPh, 
crystallising from water in shining, yellow plates which melt at 157° 
and on further heating decompose with evolution of carbon dioxide. 
It is very soluble in alcohol, acetone, or acetic acid, and slightly so in 
benzene. A purer product is obtained, although in smaller yield, by 
using Weissbach’s y-phenylhydrazone in place of the a-compound. 
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(2) Cyanoformaldehyde phenylhydrazone i ClST’CH’.N’NHPh, which is 
obtained as sole product if a large excess of sodium is used in the 
reaction and the heating continued for a long time. It crystallises 
from water in long, slender, yellow needles melting at 162° and 
dissolves readily in alcohol, less so in boiling water, acetic acid, sodium 
hydroxide solution, or ammonium hydroxide, forming with the last- 
named a salt easily decomposed by heat. It forms silver, barium, 
copper, &c,, salts. Its m^oso-compound, C 8 H 6 ON 4 , crystallises from 
water in sparkling, yellow needles melting at 157—158°, and is 
soluble in alcohol or benzene and in alkali solutions, from which it is 
repreeipitated by acids; by double decomposition, copper, silver, 
barium, lead, &e., salts can be obtained. When hydrolysed with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the phenylkydrazone yields large 
quantities of ammonia and a small proportion of a yellow substance 
which melts at 140°, and is probably the phenylhydrazone of glyoxylic 
acid already obtained by Elbers (Abstr,, 1885, 535). With diazo¬ 
benzene acetate, an aqueous solution of the sodium salt of cyanoform- 
aidehyde phenylhydrazone forms azophenylformazylmethane (form- 
azylazobenzene), NHPh*N:C(N:3mi) 2 . 

The action of hydroxy lam in© on the a- or /^-phenylhydrazone of 
ethyl cyanoacetate gives rise to two compounds: (1) A small quantity 
of a substance separating from water in yellowish-brown crystals 


melting at 162°; it has the composition 0 11 H 15 0 3 hr 3 and is either an 
amide, C0NH 2 -6(C0 2 Et)Ihr'NHPh } or an oxime, 
H0H:0H*C(00 2 Et):3sr-NHPh. 

(2) Aminoisooxyazolone phenylhydrazone , *C'E'*NHPh 5 


precipitated from its solution in ammonia by dilute acids in the form 
of a canary-yellow, voluminous precipitate; this deflagrates at 165° 
without melting and hence cannot be analysed ; it gives barium, silver, 
copper, lead, &c., salts and a crystalline sodium salt very soluble in 
water; its acetyl derivative crystallises from a mixture of ethyl and 
amyl alcohols in shining, yellow plates which redden at 178—18G°, 
and decompose with evolution of gas at 182°. 

Ethyl cyano-oxalacetate , C0 2 Et*C0*CH(CN)*C0 2 Et, is formed as 
sodium derivative when a mixture of ethyl oxalate and cyano¬ 
acetate in molecular proportion is gradually added to an 'absolute 
alcoholic solution of the corresponding quantity of sodium ; it crystal¬ 
lises from ether or from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in 
bundles of long, shining, silky-white needles melting at 98° and 
dissolves in alkali hydroxide solutions, from which it is precipitated 
by the addition of a mineral acid. Its alcoholic, but not its aqueous, 
solution is coloured an intense red by ferric chloride. When heated 
in ethereal solution with excess of phenylhydrazine, it yields the mono- 
phenylhydrazide of ethyl oxalate, NHPh*hrH*CO*C0 2 Et. T, IT. P. 


Phenylhydrazine Phenylcarbasinate. By Paul Freundler 
{Bull. See. Ghim 1901, [iii], 25, 859—862).—-Phenylhydrazine 
phenyicarbazinate (see Fischer, Abstr., 1878, 307) is obtained in 
theoretical quantity by passing a current of carbon dioxide into a cold 
solution of phenylhydrazine in ether or benzene. When exposed to 
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the air at the ordinary temperature it loses carbon dioxide and is con¬ 
verted into phenylhydrazine hydrate , 2N 2 H 3 Ph,II 2 0, which melts at 
23—24°. Phenylhydrazine phenylearbazinate melts and decomposes at 
about 80°, and is insoluble in ether or benzene but slightly soluble in 
water. Attempts to effect its dehydration, with the production of di- 
phenylcarbazide, were unsuccessful. The properties of the phenylearb¬ 
azinate render it useful in the recovery of phenylhydrazine from 
solutions and in separating it from other bases, such as aniline, 
o-toluidine, and p -bromophenylhydrazine, which do not form analogous 
compounds. N. L. 

Hydrazo-compcmnds, II, Action of Hydrazobenzenes on 
Aldehydes. By Berthold Bassow (J. pr. Chem., 1901, [ii], 04, 
129—135. Compare following abstract).—Formaldehyde reacts readily 
with hydrazobenzene, producing, according to the conditions, either 
1:2:4:5-tetraphenylhexahydro-l : 2 : 4: 5-tetrazine (m, p. 199° ; com¬ 
pare Bischoff, Abstr., 1899, i, 2T9) or methylenebishydrazobenzene. 
Acetaldehyde and hydrazobenzene yield 3-methyl-l : 2-diphenylhydrazi- 
metbylene and other similar compounds (he, cit.). Other aldehydes 
with a normal carbon chain behave in an analogous manner, but liept- 
aldehyde gives only a hexahyclrotetrazine derivative, 
p Di nitrohy drazobenzene and 2:4: 6-hexanitrohydrazobenzene do not 
react with formaldehyde. On the other hand, s-phenyl-ptolylhydrazine 
and the three hydrazotoluenes very readily yieldhexahydrotetrazine and 
inethylenebishydrazo-derivatives. With acetaldehyde, these hydrazo- 
compounds do not give hydrazimethylene derivatives, but dimethyl- 
tetratolylhexahydrotetrazines. 

Dibenzylhydrazine reacts with still greater ease with aldehydes. 

K. J. P. O. 

Action of Benzaldehyd© and Aliphatic Aldehydes on Hydr¬ 
azobenzene. By Berthold Bassow and Max Lummerzheim (J. pr. 
Chem., 1901, ii, 64 , 136—165. Compare preceding abstract).— Methylene - 
bishy drazobenzene, CH 2 (NPh*NHPh) 2 , is obtained by mixing hydrazo¬ 
benzene (2 mols.), dissolved in alcohol, with an aqueous solution of 
formaldehyde (I mol.), and crystallises in plates melting at 145—146°. 
On warming the last-mentioned compound in alcoholic solution either 
alone or with formaldehyde, 1:2:4:5-tetraphenylhexahydro-l: 2 : 4:5- 
tetrazine (m. p. 199°) is produced ; with nitric acid, the latter gives a 
tetranitroazobenzene (m. p. 218°); by sulphuric acid, it is dissolved, 
forming a deep blue solution, and converted into benzidine. 

NPh 

1: 2-Diphenyl~3-'methylkydrazimethylene ) CHMe<^^.p^, prepared by 

the interaction of molecular quahtities of acetaldehyde and hydrazo¬ 
benzene, forms white crystals melting at 150—151°. By the action 
of excess of acetaldehyde (3 mols.) on hydrazobenzene (1 mol.) in the 
presence of alcohol, 1: S-diphmyl-S-p-ethottyp'opylhydmzimethylene, 
NPh 

OEt*CHMe # CH 2 *CH<^^.p^, is formed; it crystallises in rhombic 

crystals melting at 67—68°, and is decomposed by dilute acids. When 
excess of acetaldehyde and hydrazobenzene react in the presence of 
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petroleum* 1 : 2 -diphenyl-Z-fi-hydroxypropylhydrazimethylene 9 

NPh 

OH 2 -OHMe-CH 2 -CH<^ ph , 

is obtained as crystals melting at 116—117°. In the presence of 
methyl alcohol, 1: 2-diphenyl-3-fi-methoxypropylhydrazimethylene is 
produced and crystallises in white needles melting at 81—82°; this 
methoxy-compound can also be prepared by heating the ethoxy-deriva¬ 
tive with methyl alcohol at 120°. 

The condensation product obtained by Cornelius and Homolka 
(Abstr., 1886, 1026) from benzaklehyde and hydrazobenzene, and 
thought by them to be triphenylhydrazimethylene (hydrazoin) is 
shown by the authors to be a mixture of azobenzene and benzalde¬ 
hyde. 3L J. P. 0, 

Addition of Aldehydoaminic Bases to Naphthols. II. By 
Mario Betti [with Oesare Speboni] ( Gazzetta , 1901, 31, ii, 191-—200. 
Compare this vol., i, 81, 753).—The authors discuss the reactions 
taking place between benzaldehyde and benzylideneanil-/3-naphthol and 
between /5-naphthol, benzaldehyde, and aniline, which both yield the 
same product, namely, 1:2: 3-triphenyl-4 :2-/?-naphthoisooxazm© (this 
voh, i, 611); with a-naphthol, the corresponding a-naphthoisooxazine is 
obtained. The action of acetic acid on the benzylideneanilnaphthols 
yields the corresponding 1:2: 3-triphenyl-4 : 2-naphthoisooxazmes. 

Benzylidenepkenylkydrazine-fi-naphthol, NHPh CHPh * C 10 H 0 * OH, 

obtained by the action of phenyl hydrazine on ben zylideneanil- ft- 
naphthol, crystallises from alcohol in small, white needles melting at 
161°,* it is readily decomposed by the action of cold dilute mineral acids, 
and with cold ferric chloride its benzene solution gives an intense 
violet coloration which disappears on adding excess of the ferric salt. 

Benzylidenep)henylhydrazine-a-naplithol crystallises from alcohol in 
white needles melting at 156°; with ferric chloride, it gives in the 
cold a transitory red coloration. T. H. P. 

Action of Hypochlorous Acid on Diazobenzenesulphonic 
Acid. By Theodor Zincke (Ber., 1901, 34, 2853—-2856).—Further 
researches to elucidate the constitution of the acid obtained (Abstr., 
1896, i, 169) by the oxidation of y;-diazobenzenesulphomc acid with 
hypochlorous acid. The oxidation of 6-diazo-m-xylene-4-sulphonic acid 
is shown to yield the corresponding azo-m-xylenedisulphonxe acid, and 
therefore the acid described in the previous paper is 2 : 2'-dinitroazo- 
benzene-4 : 4'*sulphonic acid, its formation being always accompanied by 
that of 4 : 6-diehloro-o-mtroaniline. This acid, when treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yields 2 :2': 4: 4/-tetrachlorocx,zobenzene, which crystallises 
in small, slender needles melting at 161—162°, and when treated with 
hydrogen bromide gives 1:2:3:5-tetrabromobenzene. R. H. P. 

Action of Diazobenzene on some Aliphatic Aldehydes 
and Ketones. By Eugen Bamberger and Jens MRller (J. pr. Ghem 
[ii], 64 , 199—221).—A more detailed account of work already pub¬ 
lished (compare Abstr,, 1893, i, 127, 182, 183). 

Formazyl Methyl Ketone. By Eugen Bamberger and Paul 
be G-ruyter (J. pr. Ghem [ii], 64, 222—244),—A more detailed account 
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of work already published (compare Abstr., 1893, i, 157 ; 1894, 
i, 23, 98). 

Formation of Ethyl Allophanate from the Azoimides of 
Hydroxy-acids. By Theodor Curtius and 0. Muller (Ber., 1901, 
34, 2794—2799).—On diazotising the hydrazide of mandelic acid, an 
oily azoimide is obtained, which is highly unstable, and immediately 
undergoes hydrolysis: OH*CHPh*CO e Sr s +H 2 0==Ph‘0H0 + N 2 + l^H 3 
4- C0 2 . "When the diazotisation is incomplete, the benzaldehyde, 
formed by hydrolysis, condenses with unchanged hydrazide, producing 
benzylidenephenylglycollohydrazide, CHPh (OH) * CO*NH 9 N ICHPh. 
With aniline, the azoimide reacts, forming mandelic anilide. On 
evaporation of a solution of the azoimide in alcohol-ether, phenyl- 
glycollourethane and ethyl allophanate are formed; the latter is 
either the result of the interaction of the urethane and azoimide: 
OH*0HPh*NH*0O 2 Et + OH-CHPh*CO*N s = 2Ph*OHO + 
NH 2 *C0 9 NH*C0 2 Et 4- N 9 , or of 2 mols. of the urethane: 
2 OH * OHPh" N H * C 0 2 E t = Et0H + 2Ph 9 CH0 4- NH 2 9 C0 9 NH 9 C0 2 Et. 

Only the azoimides of hydroxy-acids containing the secondary 
alcohol group, CH-OH, yield ethyl allophanate with alcohol; thus 
glycollazide yields only glycolurethane, which is hydrolysed by strong 
acids to formaldehyde, ammonia, carbon dioxide and alcohol, whilst 
lactazide readily gives ethyl allophanate; from /5-hydroxypropion- 
azide, on the other hand, only a urethane is formed. 

Phenylglycollohy dr azide, OH # CHPh*00 9 H 2 H 3 , prepared from ethyl 
mandelate and hydrazine hydrate, crystallises in leaflets melting at 
132° and dissolves in sulphuric acid with a transient blood-red colour; 
the hydrochloride is a crystalline powder melting at 149—150°; the 
sodium salt a yellowish-brown powder melting and decomposing be¬ 
tween 215° and 220°. * 

Benzylidenephenylglycollohydrazide , formed when the components 
are mixed in aqueous solution, crystallises in needles melting at 149°. 
o-Bydroxi/benzylidenephenylqhjcollohydrazide, 

OH * CHPh * CO 9 N^H: OH • C 6 H 4 • OH, 

forms needles melting at 179°; cinnamylideneplmiylglycollohydmzide , 
0H*CHPh 9 00 9 ]Sr 2 H:CH 9 CH:CHPh, needles melting at 180°; propyl- 
id&nephenylglycollohy dr azide [acetonephenylgh/collohydrazide], 

OH 9 OHPh * CO 9 N 2 H: CMe 2 , 

leaflets melting at 134—135°. s-Diphenylglycollohy dr azide, 
PT 2 H 2 (C0*CHPh*0H) 2 , 

is prepared by the action of iodine on phenylglycinohydrazide dis¬ 
solved in alcohol, and crystallises in silky needles melting at 225°. 

K. J. P. O. 

Precipitation of Proteids by Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate. 
By S. N. Pinkus (J. Physiol 1901, 27, 57—65).—Anhydrous sodium 
sulphate possesses at 30° the same precipitating power of proteids as 
ammonium sulphate. It precipitates globulins at the point of half 
saturation (25 per cent.), and albumins at full saturation : it also 
allows of fractionation of proteoses. The proteid colour reactions are 
hardly at all interfered with; the nitrogen of the precipitate can be 
estimated directly: it is easy to obtain solutions containing only 5 
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per cent, of salt, and the salt itself is practically non-toxic. By adding 
to proteid solutions enough of the salt to absorb all the wator,^ a 
product is obtained which can be preserved without change in the proteid. 
These are some of the advantages of the method. W. XX XX, 

Decomposition of Albumin. By Maximiliano Dennstedt ( Chem .. 
Zeit., 1901, 25, 814—815).—In opposition to Kossel (this voh, i, 107), 
the author insists on the absolute necessity for the analysis of every 
form of proteid and also of all intermediate decomposition products. 
The drying of proteid substances should be accomplished in a desiccator 
over phosphoric oxide or in an oven at 100°, not at 110—120°, since com¬ 
bined water is driven off at this temperature. X. X. S. 

Formation of Carbamide by the Oxidation of Albumin. 
By Friedrich 3ST. Schulz (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1901, 33, 363—369 
Compare Jolles, this vol., i, 490).—Jolles’ method is criticised, especially 
from the point of view that it is impossible to remove all the salt by 
precipitation with alcohol, even when the operation is repeated 7 to 8 
times. It is found that the carbamide oxalate obtained after such 
treatment may yield as much as 10 per cent, of ash. J. J. S. 

Formation of an Xsatin Derivative from Albumin. By Julius 
GtNezda (Compt %end., 1901, 133 , 517—518).—When peptone is boiled 
with hypochlorous acid solution, it yields a very small quantity of a sub¬ 
stance which seems to be identical with chloroisatin and has none of 
the properties of indole derivatives (compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 715). 

C. XX, B. 

A Chlorinated Casein and its Decomposition Products with 
.Fuming Hydrochloric Acid. By Theodor Panzer {Zeit. physiol . 
Chem., 1901, 33 , 131—150. Compare XXabermann and Ehrenfeld, this 
vol., i, 622).—A chlopcasein obtained by the action of nascent chlorine 
(from hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate) on casein has the 
following percentage composition : 0, 47*05 ; XX, 5*52 ; N, 12*40; S, 0*32; 
Cl, 8*32 ;P, 0*81 ;0, 25*67. It dissolves in dilute alkalis, but the solutions 
obtained have an acid reaction and are also capable of liberating carbon 
dioxide from carbonates. Salts of heavy metals yield precipitates, but 
the ordinary reagents for alkaloids, with the exception of potassium 
bismuth iodide, do not give precipitates .with the substance. 

For the preparation of the potassium derivative, 459 parts by weight 
of chlorocasein are required for every equivalent of the metal, for the 
silver derivative, 234*2 and for the copper, 463*4 parts by weight. 

Among the products of the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
on this chlorocasein are chlorinated acids free from nitrogen, chlorinated 
nitrogenous humic acid, glutamic acid, leucine, and phosphoric acid. 

1 The presence of the following substances has been established : aspartic 
acid, arginine, histidine, and lysine, but not tyrosine. It is probable 
that the chlorine replaces amino-groups, hydrogen atoms, and possibly 
•certain hydroxyl groups in the casein molecule. J. J. S. 

Hydrolysis of Casein by means of Hydrochloric Acid. By 
Emil Fischer (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1901, 33 , 151—176. Compare 
Cohn, Abstr., 1896, i, 658 ; 1898, i, 343; 1899, 1, 315; 1900, i, 466).— 
'The method previously described (this vol., i, 192) has been employed 
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for the separation of the amino-acids formed by the hydrolysis of 
casein with hydrochloric acid. In addition to the products obtained 
by others, the presence of the following amino-acids has been estab¬ 
lished—aminovaleric acid, phenylalanine, pyrrolidine-2-carboxylie acid, 
and probably glycine. These amino-acids are partially racemised by 
the esterification process and to isolate them it is advisable to com¬ 
pletely racemise them by heating with baryta water under pressure 
and then to combine them with phenylcarbimide. 

Aminovaleric acid phenylcarbimide crystallises from 50 per cent, 
alcohol in hexagonal plates melting and decomposing at 157—158° 
and yields an anhydride , C 12 H 14 0 2 17 2 , melting at 117°, 1 -Pyrrolidine- 

2-carhoxylic acid is also present in addition to the racemic acid. It 
melts and decomposes at 203—206°, and at 20° has [a]^ — 77 , 4Q° in 
aqueous solution, [a] D - 46*53 in 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion and [a] D -83*48 in potassium hydroxide solution; its phenyl- 
carbimide derivative, which was only obtained in the form of a resin, 
yields an anhydride , C 12 H 12 0 2 N 2 , crystallising in small prisms or flat 
needles melting at 144° (com). The copper salts of some of these amino- 
acids vary in solubility with the presence or absence of other amino- 
acids ; for example, copper aminovalerate becomes soluble in absolute 
alcohol when Z-pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid is present, and copper 
leucine and copper aminovalerate crystallise together in large prisms 
readily soluble in water and apparently form a molecular compound. 
The ester from phenylalanine is readily separated from the esters of 
glutamic and aspartic acids, which have approximately the same boil¬ 
ing points, by treatment with water. J. J. S. 

A Hydrolytic Product from Edestin, its Relationship to 
Weyl’s Albuminate and to the Histone Group. By Thomas B. 
Osborne (Zeit. physiol . Cheon., 1901, 33, 225—239. Compare Weyl, 
ibid,, 1877,1, 72).—Water and dilute acids transform edestin into a 
substance— edesian —insoluble in sodium chloride solutions of medium 
strength and Identical with Weyl’s albuminate. It Is a true hydrolytic 
product and is probably the first substance formed in the hydrolysis 
of edestin to acid albumin. The percentage composition is practically 
the same as that of edestin ; it forms salts with hydrochloric acid 
which are strongly acid to phenolphthalein. Edestan is Insoluble in 
water, or dilute ammonia and less soluble than edestin in potassium, 
hydroxide solution. It gives most of the reactions which are char¬ 
acteristic of histones (Bang, Abstr., 1899, i, 836) although It appears 
to have little in common with true histones. J, J. S, 

Th© Basic Nature of the Proteld Molecule and the Behaviour 
of Edestin to Known Quantities of Acid and Alkali. By 
Thomas B. Osborne (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1901, 33, 240—292),—The 
proteids are basic substances and form true salts with acids. The usual 
proteid preparations, which are either neutral or acidic to litmus, are 
really proteid salts. The free bases are best obtained by adding sodium 
or potassium hydroxide until the product is neutral to phenolphthalein. 
Preparations of edestin consist essentially of chloride when crystallised 
from sodium chloride, and of sulphate when crystallised from ammonium 
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sulphate; when crystallised from a mixed medium, the salt formed is 
that with the negative ion which is present in largest quantity. 

Water separates ordinary edestin chloride into a soluble part, edestin 
dichloride , and an insoluble part, the monochloride , both salts being 
isomorphous with edestin itself. To completely dissolve edestin, 
slightly more than the theoretical amount of hydrochloric acid, cal¬ 
culated on the assumption that 1 mol. of the base (mol. wt. 14500) 
combines with 2 mols. of the acid, is required, since a certain amount 
of hydrolytic dissociation occurs. The sulphates are less soluble than 
the chlorides and so far have not been obtained pure. Phosphoric 
acid behaves as a monobasic acid towards edestin and for the complete 
solution of edestin in either this acid or in acetic acid only slightly 
more than the theoretical amount of acid is required. Edestin dinitrate 
is much more soluble in pure water at 30° than at 20°. 

Edestin also dissolves in alkalis; with sodium or potassium hydroxide, 
complete solution occurs when alkali and p'roteid are present in mol. 
proportion ; with ammonia or sodium carbonate, however, a considerable 
excess of the alkali is required. The solutions in sodium or potassium 
hydroxide become cloudy when kept, probably owing to hydrolysis. 
The solubilities of edestin in water and in neutral sodium chloride 
solution are those of a globulin. Edestin monochloride, although in¬ 
soluble in water, dissolves in saline solutions; the dichloride and sodium 
and potassium edestin are soluble in water or concentrated saline solu¬ 
tions, but insoluble in very dilute saline solutions. J. J. S. 

Behaviour of Qxyhaemoglobin, Carbon Monoxide Haemoglobin, 
Metheemoglobin, and certain of their Derivatives in the Mag¬ 
netic Field, with a Preliminary Note on the Electrolysis of the 
Haemoglobin Compounds. By Arthur Gamgee ( Proc. Roy. JSoc., 
y 1901, 68, 503—512).—Oxyhemoglobin, carbon monoxide haemoglobin, 
and methiemoglobin are found to be decidedly diamagnetic, whilst the 
iron-containing derivatives, hoematin and acetluemin, are very strongly 
magnetic. The electrolysis of solutions of oxyhmmoglobin and car¬ 
bon monoxide haemoglobin shows that very probably the iron-containing 
group is (or is part of) an electronegative radicle; the iron in such 
a group generally exhibits diamagnetic properties. J. 0* P. 

Arnold’s Neutral Hsematin. By K. H. L. Van Klaveren (ZeU. 
physiol. Chem.y 1901, 33, 293—309. Compare Arnold, Abstr., 1900, 
1, 318; Formanek, ibid., 532).—Arnold’s neutral hamiatin is a pro- 
teid, differing in composition only slightly from hemoglobin, the 
main difference being a lower percentage of iron. It is not a 
true hematin and for it the author suggests the name kathcemoglobin ; 
the pure compound is best obtained by treating a concentrated 
solution of haemoglobin crystals with 96 per cent, alcohol and 
saturated potassium hydroxide solution, warming to 60°, immedi¬ 
ately neutralising, filtering, and pouring into distilled water; it may 
be purified by solution in 60 pier cent, alcoholic sodium chloride 
solution and precipitation with water. On treatment with very 
dilute hydrochloric acid, kathiemoglobin, like oxyhemoglobin, is 
converted into a haem a tin and a globin. The lnematin from kathumio- 
globxn contains less iron than that from oxyhemoglobin; and 
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thus the name hsematin comprises a group of compounds which 
differ from one another, but which probably contain a nucleus in 
common. J 9 J, S. 

Hsemocyanin. By Martin Henze (ZeiL physiol Ghem, 1901, 33, 
370-—384).—Hsemocyanin was separated in a crystalline form from the 
blood of the octopus by the method introduced by Hopkins and Pinkus 
for crystallising proteids. It is not precipitated from its solutions by 
dialysis, nor can it readily be “salted out”; it is, therefore, not a globulin, 
as Halliburton considered. It is coagulated by heat at 68—72°, Its 
elementary composition is C, 53*66 ; H, 7*33; N, 16*09 ; S, 0*86; On, 
0*38 ; O, 21*67 per cent. It gives the biuret (red-violet) reaction 
without the addition of copper sulphate. It is regarded as a copper 
albuminate, in which the copper is loosely combined, and can be readily 
split off by hydrochloric acid. One hundred c.c. of octopus blood yield 
3*4 c.c. of oxygen, and 9 per cent, of hsemocyanin. One gram of hsemo- 
cyanin, therefore, combines with 0*4 c.c. of oxygen; that is about one- 
fourth of that held by haemoglobin. W. D. H. 

Fibroin from Silk. By Emil Eisoher and Aladar Skita (ZeiL 
physiol Ghem 1901, 33, 177—192. Compare Weyl, Abstr., 1888, 
857; Wetzel, ibid., 1899, i, 486).—Among the products obtained from 
silk fibroin by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid are £ tyrosine, 10 per 
cent.; d-alanine, 21 (Abstr,, 1899, ii, 888); Z-pkenylalanine, 1—-1*5; 
^-leucine, 1—1*5; glycine, 36, and other amino-acids. The method 
adopted for the separation of the acids was that previously described 
(this vol,, i, 192). The d-alanine corresponds in configuration with 
d-lactic acid. J. J. S. 

Decomposition Products of Proteids, By Erwin Hart {ZeiL 
physiol Ghem., 1901, 33, 347—362. Compare Kossel and Kutscher 
this vol., i, 107).—The heteroalbumose and protoalbumose, ob¬ 
tained when santonin is digested with pepsin, differ in the amounts 
of hexon bases they yield. The heteroalbumose contains less hist¬ 
idine, but is richer in arginine than the protoalbumose. The hetero- 
albumoses obtained by coagulation and by precipitation with alcohol 
are apparently identical. 

, The amounts of ammonia and lysine produced on the hydrolysis of 
casein or glue with boiling acids are greater when mineral salts, for 
example, sodium chloride or sulphate, are present during the hydrolysis. 
The human formed by the acid hydrolysis of glue in the presence of 
, sodium chloride is free from nitrogen, and that obtained from casein 
yields no lysine on hydrolysis with sulphuric acid in the presence 
pf sodium chloride. Zein, even in the presence of sodium chloride, 
fields no lysine. J. J, S. 

| A Crystalline [Peptone-Serum Product] ( “ Immunisierungs- 
Jprodukt ” ), By Hans Buchner and L. Geret {Ghem. Gentr ,, 1901, ii, 
j704 ; from Munch . med. Woch,, 48, 1163—1164),—When the serum 
fJrom rabbits which have been treated with peptone or with ox blood is 
' added to a solution of pure peptone prepared by Kiihne’s method, a 
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precipitate is formed which consists of globulites or spherical masses of 
crystalline material arranged in concentric layers. The globulites are 
strongly refractive, and insoluble in hot nitric or hydrochloric acid, or in, 
cold sulphuric acid, acetic acid, alcohol, or pepsin-hydrochloric acid, but 
dissolve in hot sulphuric acid; they give an intense coloration with 
iodine, but neither show Millon’s nor the biuret reaction. When 
treated with ammonia, they swell to a slight extent, but much more 
with potassium hydroxide solution. On ignition, a residue of. ash 
of precisely the same form is left; it probably consists of calcium 
compounds, for by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on the 
globulites, calcium sulphate is formed. E, W. W. 

A Ferment which Produces Mannitol. By Ulysse Gayon and 
ELishE Dueoitkg (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1901, 15, 527—569).—A full 
description of the fermenting power of the enzyme producing mannitol 
from Isevulose, which has been described by the authors (ibid., 1894, 8, 
108). The enzyme ferments hexoses, pentoses, and saccharoses 
(without previous hydrolysis), forming carbon dioxide, acetic, lactic, and 
succinic acids and glycerol; mannitol is formed only in the case of 
Isevulose, ethyl alcohol being obtained from other sugars. It is note¬ 
worthy that the sugars not fermented by yeast are decomposed by the, 
mannitol ferment. The enzyme thus affords a means of detecting 
Isevulose in mixtures of fermentable carbohydrates. . It. 3E\ 

Oxydase and Peroxydase Reactions. By F. W. T. Hunger 
(Chem. Centr 1901, ii, 648 ; from Per. deutsch. Bot. Ges 19, 374—377). 
—The detection of oxidising enzymes by the guaiaeum-hydrogen 
peroxide reaction is frequently interfered with not only by tannins but 
also by other substances. The milk from young cocoanuts, for instance, 
contains a sugar (not sucrose) which completely inhibits the reaction, 
but the milk from older fruit gives the coloration, although rather 
indistinctly. A solution of the enzyme obtained by treating the milk 
with 95 per cent, alcohol and redissolving the precipitate shows the 
reaction very distinctly, but when dextrose is previously added to the 
solution, the test fails. The milk from very old fruit which has not 
germinated and in which the sugar is completely changed to fat shows 
the reaction satisfactorily. The reducing effect has also been proved 
in the case of the sugar cane oxydases and other reducing agents such as 
hydrogen sulphide, hydrocyanic acid, pyrogallol, liasmatoxylin and 
brazilin also interfere with the reaction. Dilute acids destroy the 
coloration but it is re-formed on addition of alkali. According to 
Raciborski, the growing points of plants give the most intense coloration 
and these have been found by Went to be absolutely devoid of dextrose. 

E. W. W. 
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